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Sect. I.. Of Simple W ounps, ' 


HE firft thing to be confidered in the infpetion of a wound 
7 is, whether it is likely to prove mortal or nots "This know= 
ledge can only be had from anatomy, by which. the furgeon will 
be able to determine what parts are injured ; and, from the offices 
which thefe. parts are calculated to perform, whether the human 
frame can fubfift under fuch injuries. It is not, however, eafy for 
the moft expert anatomift always. to prognotticate the event with 
certainty ;‘but this rule he ought always to lay down to himfelf,1o. 
draw tie moft favourable prognofis the cafe will bear, or even 
more than the rules of his. art will allow. This is particularly: 
incumbent on him in fea-engagements, where the fentence.of : 


* death is executed as foon as pronounced, and «he: patient may be 


thrown alive into the fea, upon the furgeon’s declaring his wound 
to be mortal... There are, befides, many inftances: on record, 
where wounds have healed,, which the moft fkilful furgeons have 
deemed mortal. The following wounds “may. be reckoned 
mortal. | 7 hes : * 
1. Thofe which penetrate the cavities of the heart, and all thofe 
wounds of the vifcera where the large blood-veffels are opened ;° 
becaufe their fituation will not admit of proper applications to res 
{train the flux of blood. . | ‘® : 
2. Vhofe which obftrué or entirely cut off the: paflage of the 


: 


“nervous influence through the body. Such are wounds of the 


brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and fpinal marrow: though 
the brain is fometimes injured, and yet the patient recovers. 
Wounds likewife of the fmall blood-veffels within the brain are’ 
attended with great danger, from the effufed fluids prefling upon 
the biain, Nor is there lefs danger where the nerves which tend 
to the heart are wounded, or entirely divided; for, after this, it~ 
is impoffible for the heart to continue its motion. bx itis 

3+ All wounds which entirely deprive the animal of the faculty: 
of breathing. , 
. 4. Thofe wounds which interrupt the courfe of the chyle to the 
heart: fuch are wounds of the receptacle of the chyle, thoracic 
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a SIMPLE WOUNDS. 
§. There are other wounds which prove fatal if neglected and 
left to nature ; fuch are wounds of the large external blood-veffels, 
which might be femedied by ligature. : PRES , 
In examining wounds, the next confideration is, whether the — 
parts injured are fuch as may be fuppofed to induce dangerous. 
fymptoms, either immediately or ih fome time during the courfe 
of the cure. In order to proceed. with any degree of ce’tainty, it 1s: 
neceflary to be well acquainted with’ thofe fymptoms which a:tend 
injuries of the different parts of the body. If the flin only and 
part of the cellular fubftance is divided, the firft confequeace is 
an effufion of blood; the lips of the wound retra&t, become tume-" 
fied, red, and inflamed, leaving a gap of confiderable widenefs 
Sccording to the length and deepnefs of the wound. | Befides, if 
a very confiderable portion of fkin and cellular fubftance’ts divided, 
“a flight fever feizes the patient ; the effufion of blood in the mean 
time {tops, and the wound is partly filled up with a cake of coagu-_ 
lated blood. Below this cake, the fmall veffels pour forth a clear 
liquor, which ina {hort time is converted into pus. Below this 
pus granulations of new flefh arifey the cake of coagulated blood 
 Joofens, a new fkin covers the place where the wound was, and - 
the whole is healed up; only there remains a mark, called <a 
cicatrix or car, fhowing where the injury had been received. 

; All wounds are accompanied with a confiderable degree ‘of 
pain, efpesially when the inflammation comes on, though ‘the dis 
“¥ifion reaches no farthér than the fkin and cellular fubftance. - If 
the mufcular fibres are divided, the pain is much greater, becaufe 
the found part of the mufele is ftretched by the contraction of the 
divided part and the aétion of the antagonift mufcle, which it E 
now lefs fitted to bear. “The wound alfo gapes much more than 
whete the cellular fubftance only is divided, infomuch that, if left 
to itfelf, the {kin will cover the mufcular fibres, without any inters 
vention of cellular fubftance ; and not only a very unfightly cica~ 
trix remains, but the ufe of the mufcle is m fome meature loft 
If the mnicle‘happens to be totally divided, its parts retract to a 
very confiderable diftance; and unlefs proper methods be taken, 
the ufe of it is certainly loft-ever afterwards. tra es 

_If by a wound any confiderable artery happéns to be divided, 
the blood ‘flows out with gréat velocity, and by ftarts ; the patient 
foon ‘becomes faint with lofs of blood ; nor does the hzxtnorrhagy 
ftop until he faints away altogether, when the ends of the divided 
veffel clofe by their natural contractility ; and if as much ‘wis 
vite ftill remains as is fufficient to renew the operations of life, 
- he-recovers after fome time, and the wound heals up as ufuals 

The part of the artery which is below the wound in the mean 
time becomes ufelefs, and its fides collapfe, fo that all the inferior 
part of the limb would be deprived of blood, were it not that the 
mall branches fent off from the artery above the wounded aie 
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pécoitie éhlarged, and capable of ‘carrying on the circulations 
_ Nature alfo,-after.a wonderful manner; often produces new veffels 
from the fuperior extremity of the: divided artery, by which the 
circulation is carried on as formerly. However; the confequences 
of fuch a profufe hamorrhagy may be very dangerous to the 
patient, by inducing extreme debility, concretions of coagulable 
lymplvin the heart and large veffels, or an univerfal dropfy. ‘This 
happens efpecially. where ‘the artery is partially divided ;. becaufe 
then the veffel cannot contract m fuch.a manner as to clofe the 
orifice: however; if the wound is but fmall, the blood gets intoithe 
tellular fubftance, {welling up the member to an extreme degree, 
forming what is called a diffufed aneurifm. Thus the hemorrhagy 
' foon ftops externally, but great: mifchief may proceed from the 
confinement of the extravafated blood, which is found to have 
the power of caufing an.abforption not only..of the fle(hy parts, 
but alfo of the bones themfelves; :and thus: not only :the fe of the 
linib is entirely loft, ‘but the patient is brought. into great danger 
of his life, if proper affiftance be not obtained in a fhoft time: 
. Wounds of the dgaments, nerves; and tendons, are likewife. ate 
tended with bad confequences: “When a nerve is entirely divided, 
the pain is but trifling, though:the confequences may be danger- 
‘ous: If the nerve is largej all the parts to which»it is diftributed 
below the vound: immediately lofe the power of motion and fen 
fation > nor is it uncommon, in fuch cafes,' for them to‘ be feized 
with a gangrene. This, however, takes place only.when.all or 


the greateft:part of the nerves belonging to'a.particular part are. 


divided, Ifthe fpinal marrow,, for inftance; be divided near the 
head, the parts below foon lofe their ation: irrecoverably ;. or if 
the bundle of netves pafling out of the axilla. be divided or tied, 
fenfation in the gréateft part of the arm -belos will probably: Be 
loft. » But thouglt a nerve :fhould be divided, and. a: temporary 
palfy. be produced, it may again re-unite, and perform its proper 
functions. | If a nerve be wounded only, inftead of being divided, 
the worftfymptoms frequently enfue.~ 99) fh. be 
Wounds which penetrate the cavities of the thorax are always 
exceedingly dangerous, becaufe there is fearce a poffibility of all 
the vifcera efcaping unhurt: «A wound is known to have pene- 
trated the cavity of the thorax principally by. the difcharge of air 
from it at each infpiration of the patient, by an extreme difficulty 
of breathing, coughing up blood, &cs. Such wounds, however, 
are not always mortal; the lungs have frequently been wounded, 
and yet the patient has recovered.——Wounds of -the diaphragm 
are almo{t always mortal, either by inducing. fatal convulfions 
-immediately, or by the afcent of the ftomach, which the preffure 
sof the abdominal mufeles forces up. through the wound into the 
cavity of the thorax; of this Van Swieten gives feveral inftances. 
ep Even though the wound. does not'penetrate:inte the ‘cavity -of 
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the thorax, the very wort fymptoms may follow. ‘For if the 
avound 'defcends deeply among the mufcles, and -its orifice hes 
higher, the extravafated humours will be therein collected, ftaga 
nate, and corrupt-in fuch a manner as-to form various: finufes 3 
and after having eroded the pleura, it may at length pafs into the 
cavity of the thorax, The matter having once found a vent into 
this cavity, will be continually augmenting from the difcharge of 
the finuous ulcer, and the lungs will at laft fuffer by the furround« 
ing matter. If, in cafes of wounds in the thorax, the ribs or fter- 
num: happen to become carious, the cure will be extremely tedious - 
and dificult. Galen relates the cafe of a lad who received a blow 
upon his fternum in the field of exercife: it was firft neglected, 
and afterwards badly healed; but*four months afterwards, matter 
appeared in the part which had received the blow. A phyfician 
made an incifidn into the part, and it was foon after cicatrized ¢ 
but ina fhort time afterwards a new colleGtion of matter made 
ts appearance, and upon a fecond incifion the wound refufed ta, 
heal: Galen found the ‘fternum carious ; and having cut off the . 
difeafed part, the pericardium itfelf was obferved to be corroded, 
fo' that the heart ‘could: be feen quite naked ; notwithftanding 
‘swhich, the wound was cured in no very long time. 
There is fometimes difficulty in determining whether the wound 
chas really penetrated into the thorax or the abdomen; for the. 
‘former defcends much farther towards the fides than at the: middle. 
-But-as the lungs are almoft always wounded when the cavity of 
-the'thorax is penetrated, the fymptoms arifing from thence can 
fcarcely be miftaken.—Another fymptom which frequently, though — 
‘not always, attends wounds of the thorax, is an emphyfemas | This 
-is occafioned by the airefcaping from the wounded lungs, and in- 
finuating itfelf into the cellular fubftance 3 which being pervious 
‘to it over the whole body, the tumor-pafles from one part to. an- 
‘other, till at laft every part is inflated to a {urprifing degree. An » 
inflance is given inthe Memoirs of the Royal Academy, of a tu- 
mor of this kind, which on the thorax was eleven inches thick, 
on the abdomen nines on the neck fix, and on. the reft of the. 
‘body four ; the eyes were in a great meafure thruft out of their 
-orbits by the inflation of the cellylar fubftance ; and the patient 
-died the fifth day. This’ was: occafioned by a flab wih a 
WAwotes Art eh era eS 2 ry bx soa > ai 
“Wounds of the abdomen are not lefs dangerous than thofe of 
.'the thorax, on account of the importance of the vifcera which 
- are lodged there: “When the wound does not penetrate the cavity, 
- thete is fome danger of an hernia being formed by the protrufion 
of the peritonzeum through the weakened integuments,’ and the 
. danger is greater the larger the wound is... Thofe wounds which 
. sun obliquely betwixt the interftices of the:mufcles often produce 
~ finuous ulcers of a: bad kind. For as there is always a darge 
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quantity of fat interpofed every-where betwixt the mufcles of the 
abdomen, if a wound happens to run between them, the extra-. 
vafated humours, or matter. there collected, not meeting with 
free egrefs through the mouth of the wound, often makes its way 
in a furprifing manner through the cellular fubftance, and forms 
deep fiiuofities between the mufcles; in which cafe the cure is, 
always diiicult, and fometimes impoflible. 1 | 
If a large wound penetrates the cavity of the abdomen, fome 
of the vifcera wiil certainly be protruded through’it; or if the 
wound is but fmall, and clofed up with fat fo that none of the 
inteftines can be protruded, we may know that the cavity-of the 
abdomen is pierced, and probably fome of the vifcera wounded;: 
by the acute pain and fever, palenefs, anxiety, faintings, hic 
cough, cold fweats, and weakened pulfe, all of which accompany 
injuries of the internal parts. “Che mifchiefs which attend 
wounds of this kind proceed not only from the injury done to the- 
vifcera themfelves, but from the extravafation of blood and the: 
difcharge of the contents of the inteftines into.the cavity of the 
abdomen; which, being of a very putrefcent nature, foon bring 
on the moft violent diforders.° Hence wounds. of ‘the abdominal 
vifceta are very often mortal. ‘This, however, is not always; 
the cafe, for the fmall inteftines have been totally divided, and yet: 
the patient has recovered.. Wounds both of the fmall and large- 
inteftines have healed fpontaneoufly, even when they were of 
_ fach magnitude that the contents of the inteftine was freely - 
difcharged through’ the wound in it, and after part of the in- 
teftine itfelf has been protruded through the wound of the inte-. 
‘uments, ‘ : ! 
When the mefentery is injured, the danger is extreme, on ac- 
count of the numerous veffels and nerves fituated there. Wounds, 
of the liver, fpleen, and pancreas, are alfo exceedingly. dan= 
gerous, although there are fome inftances of the fpleen being cut; 
out of living animals without any confiderable injury. vin 
From the preceding account of the fymptoms attending wounds. 
in the different parts of the body, the furgeon may be enabled to. 
judge in fome meafure of the event; though it, muft always be 
remembered, that wounds, even thofe which feemed to be of the 
 flighteft nature, have, contrary to all expectation, proved mortal,. 
chiefly by inducing convulfions, or a locked jaw ; fo that no. 
certain prognoftic can be drawn on fight of recent wounds, We 
fhall now, however, proceed to confider their treatment, 


Treatment of wounds. 


__ For the cure of wounds, it has been already obferved, ,that the, 

ancients imagined balfams, the juice of herbs, &c, to be a kind 
of fpecifics. In after ages, and in countries where balfams are 
not eafily to be procured, falvcs have been fubftituted in their 
place; and even @t. this day there are many whe reckon a falve 
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or ointment effentially neceflary for healing the flighteft cute.-Tg 
is certain, however, that the cure of wounds cannot be effected, 
nay, not even forwarded in the leaft, by ointments, unlefs in pary 
ticular cafes or by accident. “Fhat power which the human frame 
lias of repairing the injuries done to itfelf, which by phyficians is 
galled wis medicatrix natura, is the fole agent in curing external. 
‘Ynjuries; and without this the moft celebrated balfams would. 

ove ineffeCtual,. When a wound has been made with a fharp © 
inftrument, and is not extenfive, if it be immediately cleaned, 
_ and all the extravafated blood removed, it will almoft always heal 

by the firft intention in a‘ very fhort time, Indeed the cures per-_ 
formed by this fimple, procefs are fo furprifing, that they would. 
be incredible were we not affured of their reality by eye-witneffes,; 
When this procefs.is either negle&ted or proves unfuccefsful, 
there are three ftages to be obferved in the cure of a wound: the. 
firft, called dige/tion, takes place when the ends of the wounded 
veffels contract themfelves, and pour out the liquor which 1s con- 
verted into pus. . As fogn as this appears, the fecond ftage, in. - 
which the flefh begins to grow up, takes place; and as this prog 
‘ceeds, the edges of the wound acquire a fine bluifh or pearl colour, 
which is that-of the new {kin beginning to. cover the wound as- 
far as the flefh has filled it up. ‘This procefs continues, and the 
fkin advances from all fides towards the -centre, which is called 
the cicatrizing of the wound,. For. the promoting of each of 
thefe proceffes, feveral ointments were formerly much in yogue,. 
~ But it is now found, that no ointment whatever is capable of pro=, 
moting them; and that it is only neceffary to keep the wound 
clean, and to. prevent the air from having accefs to it, This, 
indeed, nature takes care to de, by. covering the wound with a cake 
of coagulated blood; but if a wound of confiderable magnitude, 
fhould be Jeft entirely to nature, the pus would form below the 
cruft of coagulated blood in fuch quantity, that it would mof& | 
probably corrupt, and the wound degenerate into a corroding: 
ulcer. It is neceffary, therefore, to cleafe the wound frequently ; 
and for this purpofe it will be proper to apply,a little omtment 
fpread on foft fcraped lint. For the firft diefing, dry lint is. 
ufually applied, and ought to be allowed to remain for two or 
three days, till the pus is perfeCtly formed; after which the oints 
ment may be applied as juft now directed; and in a healthy 
body, the wound will heal without further trouble, As to the 
ointmént employed, it is almoft indifferent what it be, provided. 
3t has no acrid or ftimulating ingredient in its compofition.” 

The following fimple and conyenient formule are employed 
at the different hofpitals : Shah ial % 
- €No, 1.) RB Emplaftium lithargyri +p re 
. Adipis fuille fing. libs fs. . 

Cerz flave unc. j. . . 

-., ° + Aquse lithargyri acetati unc, iva .. 
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In preparing this cerate, the three firft ingredients muft be 
melted together, and when almoft cold, the water of acetated 
litharge is to be gradually incorporated, flirring the whole ull 
_perfectly cold. : 

(No. 2.) EK Cerz flave. 

.  Adipis fuiile praeparate fing. lib. fs, 

Refine flav une. fs. - 

Hydrargyri fulphurati rubri gran. XV 
(No. 3.) B Lithargyri levigati lib.j. 

Aceti cong. j. 

Saponis unc. yiij. 

Olei olivz. a 

Cere flavee fing. lib, j. , 

This is the /oap cerate of St. Barthohomew’s Hofpital, and- 
adopted lately by the Coilege, In preparing it, the utmoft caution 
muft be ufed.. The three firft. ingredients are.to be mixed to- 

"gether and boiled gently till all the mioifture is evaporated, after 
which the wax and oil, previoufly melted together, muft be added; 
‘The whole compofition, from firft to laft, muft be inceffantly and 

-effeCtually ftirred,. without which the whole will be ‘{poiled, 
This cerate which was introduced into practice by the late Mr, 
Poit, is alfo found to be a very convenient -application in 
fractures, being of a very convenient degree of adhefivenefs, and - 
alfo poffeffing the ufual.properties of a faturnine remedy, 

But though, in general, wounds thus eafily admit of a cure, 
there are feveral circumitances which require a different treat+ 

ment, even in fimple divifigns of the flefhy parts, when neither 
the membranous nor tendinous parts are injured, Thefe are, | 

1» Where the wound is large, and gapes very much, fo that, 
if allowed to heal in the natural way, the patient might be greatly 
disfigured by the fcar. It is proper to bring the lips of the wound | 
near to each other, and to join them either by adhefive plafter, 
or by future, as the wound is‘more fuperficial, or Jies deeper. 

2. When foreign bodies are lodged in the wound, as when a 
cut is given by glafs, &c, it is neceflary by al] means to extract 
them, before the wound is dreffed; for it will never heal until 
they are difcharged. When thefe bodies are fituated in fuch a 
manner as not to be capable of being extraéted without lacerating 
the adjacent parts, which would occafion violent pain and other 
bad fymptoms, it is neceffary to enlarge the wound, fo that thefe — 
offending bedies may be eatily removed, This treatment, hows 
ever, is chiefly neceflary in gun-fhot wounds, of which we thal} 
treat in another feCtion. © - Naa) fa" 

‘3. When the wound is made ip fuch a manner that it runs for 
fome length below the fkin, and the bottom is much lowey than 
he orifice, the mattér colleted from all parts of the wound will 
be lodged in the hottom of it, vyhere, corrupting by the heat, it 
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will degenerate into‘a fiftulous ulcer. «To prevent this, we mutt : 
| ufe comprefles, applied fo that the bottom of the wound may, 
fuffer a more confiderable preflure than the upper part of it, 
‘Thus the matter formed at the bottom ili be gradually forced 
upwards, and that formed at the upper part will be incapable of 
defcending by its weight; the divided parts, in the mean time,- 
eafily uniting when brought clofe together. Indeed, the power 
which nature has of uniting different parts of the human body is 
very furprifing ; fot, according to authors of credit, even “if a 
piece of fleth be totally cut out, and « pplied in a fhort time after- 
wards to the place from whence it was cut, the two will unite. 
‘That apart cut out of a living body does not entirely lofe its vital 
power for fome time, is evident from the modern practice, of 
tranfplanting teeth; and from an experiment of Mr. Hunter’s at 
London: he put the tefticle of a. cock into the belly of a living 
hen, which adhered to the liver, and became connected to it by 
means of biood-veffels. We have therefore the greateft reafon 
to hope, that the divided parts of the human body, when clofely 
applied to each other, will cohere without leaving «any finus or: 
cavity between them. However, if this method {hould fail, and 
matter ftill be collected in the depending part of the wound, it will 


be neceffary to make an opening’in that part in order to let it 
out; after which the wound may be cured in the common - 


ways sehr : | ih 3 

rb During the courfe of the cure, it fometimes happens that 
the wound, inftead of filling up with flethy granulations of a 
florid ‘colour, fhoots up into a glaffy-like fubftance which rifes’ 
above the level of the furrounding fkin, while, at the fame time, 
mitead of laudable pus, a thin ill-coloured and fetid ichor is dif- 
charged. In this cafe, the lips of the wound lofe their beautiful 
pearl colour, and become callous and white, nor does the cica- 


trizing of the wound at all advance. When this happens in a_ 


healthy patient, it generally proceeds from fome improper manage- 
ment, efpecially the making ufe of too many) emollient and re- 
_ laxing medicines, or an immoderate ufe of balfams and ointments, 
Frequently nothing more is requifite for taking down this fungus 
than drefling with dry lint; at other times deliccative ‘powders, 


? 


fuch as calamine, tutty, calcined alum, &c. will be neceffary ; 


and fometimes red nitrated mercury muft be ufed. This laft, 
however, is apt to give great pain, if fprinkled in its dry ftate 
upon the wound; it is therefore moft proper to grind it with fome 
yellow refin ointment, which makes a much more gentle, though 
at the fame time an efficacious efcharotic, Touching the over- 
grown parts with blue vitriol is alfo found very effectual. 

Hitherto we have contidered the wounded patient as otherwife 
enjoying a ftate of perfect health; but it muft be obferved, 


that a large wound is capable of ditordering the fyftem to a great - 
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degree, and inducing dangerous difeafes which did not before 
exift.—If the patient is {trong and vigorous, and the pain and 
inflammation of the wound great, a ‘contiderable degree of fever 
may arife,. which it will be neceffary to check by bleeding, low’ 
diet, and other parts of the antiphlogiftic regimen, at the fame 
time that the inflamed lips of the wound and parts adjacent are to 
be treated with emollient fomentations or cataplafms ‘ull the pain 
and {welling abate. On the other hand, it may happen, when 
the patient'is of a weak and lax habit, that the vis vita may not 
be fuffcient to excite fuch an inflammation in the wound as ts 
abfolutely neceffary for its cure. In this cafe, the edges of thé 
wound look pale and foft ; the wound itfelf ichorous and bloody, 
without any figns of flefhy granulations; or if any new fleth 
fhoots up, it is of the fungous glaffy kind above mentioned, ~‘T’o 
fuch wounds all external applications are vain: it is neceflary to 
firengthen the patient by proper internal remedies, among which 
the bark has a principal place, unt! the wound begins to alter its 
appearance. In {uch perfons, too, there is fome danger of a 
hectie fever by the abforption of matter into the body when the. 
wound is larger; and this will take place during the courfe of the | 
cure, even when appearances have been, at firit, as favourable 
as could be wilhed. This happens generally when the wound is 
jarge, and a great quantity of matter formed: for by this dif- 
charge the patient 1s we ikened; fo that the pus 18 no fooner 
formed, than it is, by the abforbent veffels, re-conveyed into the 
body, and feverifh heats immediately affect the patient. For this | 
the beft remedy is to exhibit the bark copioully, at the fame time 
fupporting the patient by‘ proper cordials and nourifhing diet, 
Indeed, in general, it will be found, that in the cafe of wounds 
of any contiderable magnitude, a more full and nourilhing 
Tesimen is required than the patient, even in. health, has been 
accuftomed to: for the difcharge of pus_alone, where the quan-' 
tity is confiderable, proves very debilitating, if the patient is not 
ftrengthened by proper diet. And it is con{tantly found, that the 
cure of fuch fores goes on much more eafily when the patient is 
kept in his ufual. habit of body, than when his fyftem is much 
emaciated by a very low allowance; and, for the fame reafon, 
purgatives, and whatever elfe tends to weaken the conftitution, 
are improper in the cure of wounds. ; 
Hamorrhagies. ; 

Profufe bleeding very frequently happens in wounds, either: 
from a divifion of one large artery, or of a number of {mall ones, 
In this cafe, the firft ftep to be taken by the furgeon is to effet a 
temporary ftoppage of the blood by means of compreffion. He 
is then to tie up all the yefféls in the manner to be afterwards 
defcribed, | . 
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‘When the principal arteries of a wound have been tied, and-a- 
httle blood continues to be difcharged, but appears to come-from 
fundry fmall veflels only, an experienced furgeon is induced to 
think, that the neceffary compreffion of the bandages will, in all 


~ probability, effect a total ftoppage of the hemorrhagy. In a 


general oozing of a fmall quantity of blood from the whole 
-furface of a fore, and when no particular veffel can be diftine 
guithed, there is, a neccflity for trufting to this remedy; but 
whenever.an artery can be difcovered, of whatever fize it inay be; . 
it ought unqueftionably to be fecured by a ligature. But it fre~ 
quently happens, that confiderable quantities of blood are dif 
charged, not from any particular veflel, but from all the fmall 
arteries. over the furface of the fore. In wounds of great extent, 
particularly. after the extirpation of cancerous breafts, and in 
other operations where extenfive fores are left, this fpecies of 
hemorrhagy often proves very troublefonie, by being exceedingly. 
difficult to {upprefs. o oe ee: 

_ Bleedings of this kind feem evidently to proceed from two very 
different and oppofite caufes, F#irff, either. from too great a 
quantity of bloed ‘contained in the veffels, or from an over-degree 
of tone in the’.veffels themfeives; or, perhaps, from a com- 
bination of both thefe caufes. But, /econdly, fuch evacuations 
undoubtedly happen moft frequently im fuch conftitutions as are 
very relaxed and debilitated ; either from a particular ftate of the 
blood, or from a want of tone m the containing veffels, ory in 
fome inftances, from a concurrence of both, “ a 

_ In confliutions perfecily healthy, on the occurrence of wounds 
even of the moft extenfive nature, as foon as the larger arteries 
are fecured, all the fmall veffels which haye been divided are 
diminifhed, not only in, their diameters, but alfo in their length ; 
in confequence of which, they. recede confiderably within the 


—furface of the furrounding parts. This caufe of itfelf would 


probably, in the greateft number of :inftances, prove fufficie nt for 
refiraiming all lofs of blood from the fmaller arteries. An ther 
very powerful agent, however, is provided by nature for producin 

the fame effect, From the extremities of the divided veffels, 
which at firft difcharged red blood only, there now, in their cons 


tracted flate, oozes out a more thin, though vifcid fluid, con- 


taining a great proportion of the coagulable parts of the blood ; 


and this being equally diftributed over the furface of the wound, 


by its balfamic agglutinating powers, has a very confiderable:in- 


o 


fluence in reftraining all fuch hgmorrhages, 


W hen-a tedious oozing oceurs ina patieut young and vigorous, 
and where the tone of the mufcular fibres is evidently great, the 
moft effectual means of putting a ftop to the difcharge is to. relax 
the vafcular fyftem, either by opening a vein in fome other part, 
er, what gives {till more immediate relief, by untying the ligaturs 
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om one of the principal arteries of the part, fo as to allow.it to 
bleed freely :, thofe violent fpafmodic twitchings, too, fo fre+ 
quent after operations, on any of the extremities, when they do 
not depend on a nerve being inclu'ed in the ligature with. the 
artery, arein this manuer more effectually relieved than by any 
other method, . 
By the fame means, the patient, from being in a febrile heat 
‘and much confuted, foon becomes very tranquil: the violent 
pulfation of the heart and large arteries abates, and the blood not 
being propelled with fuch impetuofity into the fmaller veffels of 
the part, they are thereby left at more liberty to retract. In the 
mean time the patient ought to be kept exceedingly cool ; wine 
and other cordials fhould be rigidly avoided ; cold water, -acidus 
lated eitner with the mineral or vegetable acids, ought to be the 
only drink ; motion of every kind, particularly of the part af- 
fected, fhould be guarded againft; and the wound being gently 
covered with foft charpie, ought to be tied up with a bandage fo 
applied as to prodnce a moderate degree of preffure on the ex- 
tremities of the divided parts. ~ ait 
As foon as a fufficient quantity of blood has been difcharged, ~ 
the wound being dreffed, and the patient laid to'reft, a dofe of 
‘opium, proportioned to the violence of the fymptoms, ought to 
be immediately exhibiced. It ought to be remarked, however, 
that in all fuch circumftances, much larger dofes of that remedy 
are neceflary than in ordinary cafes requiring the ufe of opiates. 
Small dofes, inftead of anfwering any good purpofe, ieem fre- 
quently rather to aggravate the various fymptoms ; fo that whens 
ever they are here had recourle to, they ought always to be given 
in quantities fufficient for the intended effect. | 
But hzmorrhagies of this natute happen’ much more fe- 
quently in relaxed enfeebled habits, where.the folids have loft part 
of their natural firmnefs, and the fluids have acquired a morbid 
tenuity. In this cafe, a moderate ufe of generous wine ought to 
be immediately prefcribed ; for nothing~ tends fo much, in fuch 
circumftances, to reftrain hemorrhagieés, as a well-direCted ufe 
of proper cordials.. By tending to’ invigorate and brace the 
folids, they enable the arterial fyftem to give a due refiftance to 
the contained fluids; and have alfo a confiderable influence in 
reftoring to the fluids that vifcidity of texture, of which, in all 
{uch inftances, we fuppofe them to be deprived. . gn 
A nourifhing diet alfo becomes proper; the patient ought to 
be kept cool ; and the mineral acids, from their known utility im 
every fpecies of hemorrhagy, ought allo to be preferibed. Reft — 
‘of body is here alfo proper ; and opiates, when indicated either — 
by pain or fpafmodic affections of the mufcles, ought never to be 
omitted. : 
~ Together with thefe remedies adapted to the general fyftem, 
particular dredfings, appropriated to the ftate of the parts to 


- 
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which they are to be applied, have been found very beneficial.’ Tia’ 
healthy conftitutions, foon after the difcharge of blood is over, 
the parts are covered with a vifcid coagulable effufion, from the’ 
mouths of the newly retracted arteries; but in conftitutions of 
an oppofite nature, where the folids are much relaxed, the blood 
in general is found in fuch an attenuated ftate as to afford no’ 
fecretion of this nature. ei a 
‘To fupply asmuch as poffible the deficiency of this natural 
balfam, different artificial applications have been invented,’ 
Dufting the part with ftarch or wheat-flour has fometimes been 
found of ufe, and gum-arabic in fine powder has been known to 
anfwer when thefe failed. a mt | 
Applications of this kind, indeed, have been ufed with fuccefs 
in, all fuch hemorthagies, with whatever habit of body they 
happen to be connected; but they have always proved more par= 
ticularly ferviceable in relaxed conftitutions, attended with an 
attenuated ftate of the blood, arid an enfeebled mufcular fyftem. 
Alcohol, or any. other ardent fpirits, impregnated with as great 
a quantity as they can diffolye of myrrh, or any other of the 
heating vifcid gums, may be here ufed with freedom, though in 
conflitutions. of an oppofite nature they ought never to be em- 
ployed. The Tinctura Benzoes compofita of the fhops, a 
remedy of this nature, has long been famous for its influence in 
fuch cafes: but that indifcriminate ufe of this and fimilar appli- 
cations, which has prevailed heretofore with fome practitioners, | 
has undoubtedly done much harm ; for as they are all poffeffed 
of very ftimulating powers, they of courfe tend to: aggravate’ 
every fymptom in wounds connected with a tenfe ftate of the 
fibres, when much pain, and efpecially when fpafmodic mufeular | 
affections, prevail. 3 
By a due perfeverance in one or other of the plans here pointed’ 
out, it will feldom happen that hamorrhagies of this nature are 
“not at laft put a ftop to: but when the contrary does occur, when, 
notwithitanaing the ufe of the remedies recommended, a difcharge: 
of blood ftill continues, together with the means already advifed,’ 
an equal moderate preflure ought to be applied: over the whole 
furface of the foré, to be continued as long as the neceflity of the 
cafe feems to indicate, | 
In finifhing the dreffing of fuch wounds, after the charpie and 
campiefles have been applied, a bandage, properly adapted to the’ 
part, ought to include the whole, and in fuch a manner-as to. 
-produce as equal a degree of preffure over the furface of the fore’ 
as poffible. But it now and then happens, that no bandage what’ 
ever canbe fo applied as to produce the defired effeét; and in’ 
fuch cafes the hand of an affiftant is the only refources which’ 
being firmly applied over the dreflings, fo as to produce a very’ ° 
‘equal. legree of preflure, will commonly fucceed when no other 


remedy js found to haye much influenee. » - a (1 oy 
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a te eters Tnjuries from blood-lettinges > > | 
«) Wounds of the nerves, tendons, and ‘ligamenté, are attended 
with much more violent fymptoms than thofe where even con- 
fiderable. arteries are! divided, and frequently: refift ever method 
of cure propofed by the moft fkilful practitioners. In the fimple 
procefs of blood-letting, ‘it frequently: happens that the tendinous 
expintion called the aponeurofs éf the biceps mufcle is wounded, 
or even the tendon of that mufcle itfelf is pundtured: by: the point 
of the lancet; or fometimes a nerve which happens to lie in the 
neighbourhood is partially divided.. Wounds of this:defcription, 
though they are the fmalleft we jcan well fuppofe tobe’ given, 
are frequently very dangerous and dificult of cure. It fometimes 
immediately happens on the introduétion of the lancet, that the 
‘patient complains of a moftexquifite degree of pain; and when this 
‘occurs, we may reft affured that either’ a nerve or tendon has 
een wounded. On fome occations, by proper management, 
fach as evacuating a confiderable quantity“of blood at the orifice: 
newly made, by keeping the part at perfect reft, and preferving 
the patient in as cool a ftate, as poflible, the pain at firft com- 
plained of will gradually abate, and at laft go off entirely, with- 
‘out any bad confequence whatever. At: other times, however,’ 
this pain, which occurs inftantaneoully on the introduction of 
the lancet, inftead of abating, begins foon to increafe; a full=~ 
nefs, or fmall degree of {welling, takes place! in the parts cor 
tiguous to the wound ; the lips-of the fore become fomewhat 
chard and inflamed; and, in the courfe of twenty-four hours or 
fo from the operation, a thin watery ferum begins to :be' dif- 
‘charged at the orifice. bait for} bait 
If, by the means employed, relief is not foon obtained, thefe 
fymptoms generally continue in nearly the fame tate for two or 
perhaps three days longer. At this time, the violent paim which | 
‘at firft took place becomes ftill more diftrefling 5 but inftead of 
being fharp and acute as before, it is now attended with the 
fenfation of a burning heat, which {til goes.on to increafe, and 
proves, during the whole courfe of the: arlment, a fource of 
conftaut diftrefs to the patient. ‘The fullnefs and -hardnefs in 
the lips of the wound begin to increale,, and the fwelling,in. the 
neighbouring parts gradually extends over the whole member. 
The parts at laft become exceedingly tenfe and hatd;: an 
-eryfipelatous inflammatory colour frequendy .appears over the 
whole furface; the pulfe, by this time, has generally become 
very hard and quick; the pain is now intenfe; the patient ex- 
eeedingly reftleis; twitchings of the tendons occur to a.greater 
or lefs degree’; on fome occafions, a locked jaw and other con-’ 
—yullive affections fupervene; and all thefe fymptoms continuing 
to increafe, it moft frequently happens that the torture under 
sien the patient has been groaning is. at lait terminated. by 
eath. > 
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_ _ Different opinions have prévailed refpecting the caufe of thefé 
fymptoms. By fome they have been imputed to wounds of ‘the 
tendons. By others the tendons are fuppofed to be fo. entirely 
deftitute of fenfibility, as to. be- quite incapable of producing fo 
much diftrefs ; fo that wounds of the nerves, they confidery on all 
fuch occafions, as the true. caufe of the various fymptoms we 
haveimentionéd. if eq 2c) ct) 4. lone a, Db bas coghteaipe. 
- One or other of thefe ideas continued to be the only fource for 
explaining the various phenomena foundto-oecur in this malady, 
nila different opinion was fuggefted by the hte ingenious Mrs 
John Hunters This writer fuppofes, that ail the-dreadful fy mps 
toms found now and then to be induced by. the operation of bloods 
fetting, may be more readily accounted for from an indamed 
ftate of the internal furface” of the vein, than from. any. other 
caufes Such a ftate of the vein he. often. traced ine horfes that 
diedof fuch: fymptoms from venefection, and the fame appear=- 
ances have fometimes’ occurred alfo in a human bodys On other. 
‘eccafions, inflammation having imthis manner been once exeited; 
has-been known to terminate in fu ppuration ;. and the matter thus 
prodtced being, in the courfe of circulation, carried to the hearty 
Mr: Hunter duppofes, that, in fuch cafes, death may have. been 
‘induced by that caufe alone. : “i. heel See ae 
- “There ¢an be no reafon to doubt the faé held forth by Mr. 
Hunter, that in fuch inftances the’vein in which the orifice 
thas been made, has frequently, after death, been found greatly 
inflamed: but however ingenious his arguments may be for cone: 
cluding that the flate of the vein is the original caufe of all the 
bad fymptoms enumerated, and although we mutt allow that fuch 
an inflammatory affeCtion of a vein muft have a confiderable in= 
‘fluence in aggravating the various {ymptoms previoufly induced by 
other caufes; yet we may very fairly conclude, that it could not 
‘probably, in any one inftance, be able to account with fatisfaétion 
tor their firft produétion. . .¢ writer 
In many inftances the patient, at the very inftant of, the 
“operation, feels -a very unufual degree of pain. In fome cafesy 
the violence. of the pain is almoft infupportable. Now this we — 
can never fuppofe to have been produced by the mere punéture 
of a vein; for although the coats of veins are not, perhaps, 
entirely deftitute of feeling, yet we know well that they are not 
endowed with fuch a degree of fenfibility as to render it probable 
‘fuch intenfe pain could ever be induced by their being punctured 
‘in any way whatever. This inflamed {tate of the veins, theres” 
‘fore, as detected by Mr. Hunter after death, mutt be confidered 
rather as being produced by, thanas being produétive of, fuch 
vaffeCtions ; and that fuch ailments fhould frequently produce an 
inflammation of the contiguous veins, is a very ‘probable con- ~ 
jectare. ..In- the courfe of forty-eight hours or fo. from? the 
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operation, when the febrile fymptoms are juft commiencing, fuch 
a degree of hardnefs and evident inflammation 1s induced over all 
the parts, contiguous to the orifice, that it would be furprifing 


jndéeed, if the vein, which is thus, perhaps, entirely furrounded - 


with parts highly inflamed, fhould efcape altogether. We fhall 
therefore proceed upon the fuppofition of this inflamed ftate of 
the veins being a confequence rather than the caufe of fuch ail- 
ments; arid of courfe we now revert to one or other of the 
‘Opinions long ago adopted on this fubject, that all the-train of bad 
fymptoms found on fome occafions to fucceed venefection, pro- 
ceed either from the wound of a nérve or of atendons —  ; 
That a partial wound of a nerve will now and then produce 
very diftreffing fymptoms, no practitioner will deny: but it has 
been attempted to be fhown, that tendons are almoft’ totally 
deftitute of fenfibility ; and it has, therefore, been fuppofed, that 
their being wounded can ever account for the various fymptoms 
known to occur in fuch cafes.. There is great reafon, however, 
to think, that; in different inftances, the fame train of fymptoms 
have been induced by different caufes; that in one inftance’a 
Wounded nerve, and in others pricks of the tendons, have 
océafioned them, as we have already fuppofed. ee kas 

’ We thall now defcribé the method of curing the wound. ~In 
‘order to prevent, as much as poiliblé, the confequent inflam 
mation and other {ymptoms which ufually enfue, ‘a confidtrable 
“quantity of blood fhould be immediately difcharged at the orifice 
joft made: the limb, for feveral days at leaft, ought to be kept 
in a itate of perfect reft, care being at the fame time taken to 
keep the mufcles of the part in as relaxed a ftate as poffible : the 
patient fhould ‘be kept cool; on a low diet; and, if neceflary, 
gentle laxatives ought to be adminiftered. ) Ea Ne 
When, notwithftanding thefe means, the fymptoms, inftead of 
“diminifhing, rather become more violent; if the lips of the orifice | 
turn hard and more inflamed, if the pain becomes, more con- 
‘ fiderable, and efpecially if the {welling begins to fpread, other 
remedies come then to be indicated. In this ftate of the com- 
plaint, topical blood-letting, by means of leeches, applied as 
near as poflible to the lips of the wound, frequently affords much 


felief; and when the pulfe is full and quick, it even becomes _ 


aia ‘to. evacuate large quantities of blood, by opening a 
vein in fome other part. : or ey 

The external applications ufually employed in this ftate of the 
complaint are warm emollient fomentations and poultices. In 
fimilar affections of other parts; no remedies with which -we 
&re acquainted would probably be found more fuccefsful, but in 
the complaint now under confideration, all fuch applications, 
inftead’ of being produttive of any advantage, rather do harm. 
The heat of the part is here one of the moft diftrefling fymptoms; 
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and warm emollient -applications rather® tend to’ augment this 
fourceof uneafinefs. ‘The lips of the wound, alfo, are rendered fill 
more hard, {welled, and of courfe more painful; and the {welling of » 
the contiguous parts is increafed. The bef} exrernal remedies are 
cooling aftringent applications. The parts chiefly affected being 
‘covered over with cloths, wet with vety cold watef, ora folution. 
of vitriolated zinc, and Goulard’s cerate-on lint applied next the ’ 
wound, are kept more cool and eafy than by any other remedy. 
The febrile fymptoms which occur mutt at the famé timé be at- 
tended to, by keeping the patient cool, on a low diet, preferving a 
lax ffate of the bowels; and, if neceffary, farther quantities of 
blood ought to be evacuated. | PE RE SOR ae 
~ On account -of the .violence of the pain, which: 1s fometimes 
fo exceffivé as to deftroy etitirely the patient’s reft, opiates ought 
to be freely exhibited; and when twitchings of the tendons and 
other convulfive fymptoms fuperyene, medicines of this kind 
yecome fill more neceffary. In order, however, to have a proper 
influence m this {tate of the complaint, opiates ought to be given 
in very full dofes; otherwife, inftead of anfwering any good pur> 
pofe, they conftantly tend to aggravate the different fymptoms, not 
“only by increafing the heat and reftlefineis, but by having an evi- 
dent influence in rendering the fyftem more fufceptible than it was 
before, of the pain and other diftreffing effets produced upon it 
by the wounds: a. cs Ro Ne ane ae 
It often happens, however, either from negleéting the wound 
or from improper treatment, that all thefe remedies are had recourfe 
to without any advantage whatever: the fever, palo, ane taeling 
of the parts continuing, convulfive affections of the mufcies at la 
occur, all tending to indicate the moft imminent danget.~ In this 
fituation of things, if we have not immediate recourfe to fome ef+ 
fe€tual means,.the patient will foon fall a victim to the diforder; 
and the only remedy from which much real advantage 1s to be ex- 

_ pected, is a free and extenfive divifion. of the paris in which the 
orifice producing ‘all the mifchief was at firft made. We know 
well, from the repeated experience of ages, that much more pain 
and diftrefs of every kind is ufually produced by the partial divifion 
either of a nerve or of atendon, than from any of tho’e parts being © 

_ at once cut entirely acro{s. Now the intention of the operation 
here recommended, is to produce a complete divifion of the nervé 
‘or tendon we fuppofe to-have been wounded by the point of the 
lancet, and which we confider as the fole caufe of all the fubfequent 
diftrefs. Ks : Nt RS 
This operation being attended with a good deal of pain, and — 
being put in practice for the removal of fymptoms from which it 
is, perhaps, difficult to perfuade the patient that much danger can 
occur, ail the remedies we have mentioned fhould be firit- made / 
trial of before it is propofed: but, at the fame time, care ought 
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to be taken that the diforder isnot allowed:to proceed too fit’ bes: 
fore we have recourfe to it; for if the patient fhould be previoufly; 
much weakened by the feverith fymptoms-having continued violent 
for any length of time, neither, this: remedy, nor any other with’ 
which; we are acquainted, would probably have’ much influence:> 
So ioon, therefore, as the courfe already prefcribed has been fairly) 
tried, and is found to be inadequate to the effects expected from ity: 
- we ought-immediately to have recourfe to.a free divifion of thet 
parts chiefly affected, by which means the urgent fymptoms will! 
gradually fubfide and the patient, obtain acure. -By this operation: 
we fhould endeavour to divide,the nerve entirely, by making, a 
pretty deep incifion in the flefh a little above thé. wound» made: 
in blood-letting. ‘There have been inftances where. the. moft 
violent fymptoms have been fuddenly relieved, by. an incifion acrofs: 
the arm, and that not a very. deep one. , This fhows.evidently; that 
in thefe cafes, the malady has been occafioned: by the. partial 
divifion of a‘nerve. The difficulty of finding out the nerve foiaf- 
feéted, however, renders this operation fomewhat more difficulty: 
and even dangerous, than-it would otherwife, be, and therefore thes 
following-directions for the performance.of it wilhbe neceflary.. ;7 
Haying provided againit.any accident from the divifion of the; 
_ artery, by /applyingithe tourniquet, make an incifion in the éx+. 
ternal integuments, fo large, that you are\fure the wounded nerve: 
or tendon, mutt :be within, it: ; ‘Then gradually, and. cautioufly; 
make flight and fhallow incifions in the cellular, and mufcular: 
fubftance, until the wounded nerve is fairly cut through; taking all: 
poffible care to avoid the larger veins, arteries, and tendons... In 
this manner’we mult proceed, if the patient.is not relieved foonery 
ull we arrive fat the periofleum itfelf.. If the patient, even by this 
fevere incifion, finds no relief, the tendon next:to the wounded 
vein- mutt, be'divided alfo; but.there isno inflance on tecord where. 
fuch a divifion has been necefflary ; and this renders it probable, 
that the fymptoms which have been enumerated proceed moft free 
quently, if not always, from the\ wound of a nerve. . OR 


as _ Treatment of ruptured Tendons. 


Wherever-a wounded or ruptured tendon may. be fituated, the 
limb fhould be placed in fuch a manner as will moft readi- 
ly admit of the retracted ends of the tendon being brought nearly 
together. and when in this fituation, the. mufcles of the whcle 
limb in whieh. the injury has; happened ;muft be tied. down 
with a roller, fo as to prevent them from all kinds of exertion 
during, the cure, endeavouring at the fame time to keep the paste. 
eafy and-telaxed, Thus, ina wound or rupture of the tendon of 
the reétus mufcle of .the thigh, the patient’s eg fhould.be kept as 


much as poflible ftretched out during the cure, while the thigh 
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fhould be ih fornesdegree bent,’ to relax the mufcle itfelf-asfarag? 
poftible. Ad be Gt Jaoneg Qi 7 can flied ODT Saar, OVE SM 
Incfimilar ‘affetions ‘of the tendo Achillis, the Ane fhould be | 
keptconftantly bent, te relax the inufeles:of the leg ; andthe foot’ 
fhould be {trétched out, to admit of the ends of the ruptured tendon’ 
being’ brought nearly into contact. -A foller fhould be applied 
witha firmnefs? quite’ fufficient. for fecuring the mufeles and 
tendons in’ this. fituation; but care muft be taken to’ prevent it? 
from impeding the°circulation.© “With this view, fine foft flannél! 
fhould be preferred either to linen or cotton; for being ‘more 
elaftic, it more readily yields to ‘any {welling with which the limb’ 
may-beiattatkedy') 97s 6 6 bE HO EES gy 
‘The late Dr. “Monro was the firft who gave any accurate dis 
rections for the treatment of ‘rupture in the large tendons, and it 
is perhaps given*with! more precifion, from’ his having himfelfiexe: 
perienced the effects of this misfortune in'the tendd Achillis) 
‘He ufeda foot fock“or flipper, made of double-quilted tickingy 
and left open ‘at the’toe; from the heel ‘of which.a {trap went up- 
above the'calf ofthe legit A ftrong piece'/of the fame materials: 
went round the calf; and was fattened witha lace) .-Omthe back-- 
part of this wag a buckle, throu gh whicly the {trap of ‘the:foot- 
fock was pafled, by which the calf could be’ brought down, and 
the foot extended:at pleafaie.’ . Befidées, there’ was a piece of tin’ — 
applied to.the’forelpart of the leg, to prevent the foot ftom getting’ 
into any improper pofture during fleep.'' After propofing to.walky 
he‘ put on a {hoe witha heel two inches deep; and itswas not til! 
the expiration of2five months that he' ventured to lay afide the tint 
plates; and he contintied the ufe of the high-heeled flee for! two’ 
years.’ The whole‘apparatus is reprefented in, Plate 1V. fig. Yo2p’ 
» From this treativént, ‘a knowledge-may ‘be formed'of'the’ treat~ 
- ment neceffary'to ‘be! followed:in thé‘laceration of tendons of ores’ 
; parts of the body. re anit fag fgets git Boat eel em diem f laut 
esi tos sider boletemang M990 O47 bEs 
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In treating on Wound’ of the'thorax; abdomen, and vifcera, we 
fhall avail ourfelves of the very judicious remarks made by Mr. 
_ Battay who has written with great and-adknowledged ability on, 
thefefubjedis.w 26 Wak ath ae Osig- 24 Sli Pedal 
‘The cavity of the thorax, he obferves, is-muel: lefs deep in the: 
fore than the back paft, being enlarged, both behind-and on ‘each: 
fide, from the manner in which it is-attached to the ribsy and firft 
vertebree of the loins. Any wound therefore paffing either through 
the right or left fide of the upper part of the abdomen, called the 
hypochoridria, muft, at the fame time, enter'tlie cavity of the tho- 
pax. Theowhole cavity, lined with a firm mentbrane, called the 
leura, is alfodividedinto two cavities, by the médiaftinum, which is 
firmly attached to the fernum throughout its whole length, run~ 


s 
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ling acrofs the diaphragm, directly through the middle, and firma 
ly attached in its back part to the fpine. This membrane is 
formed by a duplicature of the pleura, which in the back part is 
Yefolved into its two original lamin#, in order to allow a paflage 
for the cefophagus and aorta afcendenss The heart, furrounded 
by the pericardium, occupies a confiderable part of the anterior 
and middle part of it, in the left fide, lying nearly in a tranfverfe di- 
rection; The remainder of the tet fide of the thorax is filled 
with two lobes of the lungs ; and the whole right fide of it is filled 
with three lobes of the lungs, befides the large blood veffel3, 
thoracic du, and thymus. ft a healthy ftate of the body,’ the 
Yungs are entirely detached from the pleura coftalis’; however, in2, 
very high degree of inflammation, fuch asin pleurify and_perip~ 
neurmony; adhefions frequently take place, and 'thefe are often ‘noe 
only very firm, but very extenfive. en Shy Rae 
The thorax is a part very liable to ‘be’wounded; and the 
‘wounds which ate inflifted upon it are of four different kinds. | “2. 
"Thofe which only divide the fkin andcellular membrane, butneithér 
penetrate the cavity, nor fracture the ribs or fternum. 2. Thofe 
which, befides the fkin, cellular fubftance,’and mufcles, penetrate 
alfo thepleura, but without any injury to the lungs, or other tho. 
racic vifcera. 3, Where not only the cavity is penetrated; but fome 
‘of the vifceta are wounded. 4. Such as, penetrating the kin, aa. 
Tular fubftance, and mufcles, fracture the ribs or fernum, and then 
pafling through the pleura, injure alfo’the vifcera,s Of each of 
thefe we fhall treat in order. bares, or a 
_1. Superficial wounds of the thorax, which only pierce the inte= 
guments, may eafily be diftinguifhed from the others, by tracing — 
the direction of the wound from its entrance to its exit, either b¥ 
the fingers, or a large bougie, which is preferable to any metalline 
probe. In thefe no air can be drawn into the thorax during the - 
time of infpiration, nor expelled during expiration, fo as té, impede 
the motionof the lungs, as is thecafe with other wounds where the 
Cavity is penetrated. Thefe wounds are feldom attended with any 
danger, and will always heal as eafily asin any other partiof the 
body. In fuch wounds, we ought generally to enlarge the moft de- 
pendent orifige for feveral inches, by which meanis the matter will 
always have a proper vent; and any extraneous bodies may éafily 
be got out, or difcharged along, with the matter. In like manner, 
. when the wound only paffes through the fkin and cellular mem- 
brane, without paffing below any of the mufcles, and when the 
wound is not very extenfive, we ought at once to lay it open 
from one end to thg other, by means of a’ probe-poinied. 
biftoury and a divecaty, drefling it with mild foft dreffings 
throughout the whole length, until it begin to granulate from 
the bottom. In the fame way we are to treat incifed wounds 5 
and, as foon as the granulations are thoroughly formed over 
the whole furface, the fides of jt ought to he brought- into 


- - 
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contact, and kept fo by adhefive ftraps.. But it is obvious, thee 
when any wound paffes under the muicles that cover the thorax, 
and has an exit at fome diftance from the entrance, no incifion 
ought to be made, further than to enlarge the mo!t depevdent open 
ing, to give vent to the matter, or any extraneous bodies that 
may be lodged in the wound, Many chirurgical writers have re= 
commended the ufe of fetons in wounds of this kind ; but no prue 
dent furgeon will venture to introduce a feton through the body 
of any mufclesand,fhould any one do fo, he will foonbe made fenfible 
of the impropriety of his conduct, by the violent pain, inflamma~ 
‘tion, and tenfion, which muft yinavoidably enfue. Thefe fymp- 
toms, indeed, are commonly fo fevere, without the ule of any fe- 
‘ton, that it requires our utmoft exertions to kecp them, within- 
‘bounds. A feton, may, indeed, be ufed with fuccefs in wounds 
‘which only penetrate the cellular fubftance, and where there is 2 
probability that, by laying open the whole wound, we fhould — 
expofe too great a {urface. In cafes of this kind, we may conye- 
‘niently diminith thefize of the fkain every day, when a full and free 
{uppuration has taken place, as has already been directed; and thus 
the wound will be cicauized in:a very fhort time. But where 
the mufcles are wounded, we muft apply warm poultices, emolli- 
‘ents, &c. in order to procure a free and plentiful fuppuration. 
After this has continued for fome time, and the pain diminifhes, 
together with the inflammation and tenfion, and every extraneous 
body is certainly removed, we mutt drefs both openings regularly 
‘with mild applications, putting above them a linen comprefs, of 
fufficient length to.cover the whole finus, and of the breadth of. 
feveral inches, fecuring the whole with a roller, four inches broad, 
‘put round the thorax pretty firmly; only not fo as to affect the 
motion of the ribs, or caufe any impediment in the patient’s 
breathing. The_roller muft be fupported by a {capulary put over 
the fhoulders, and pinned to it wherever neceffary. bah Oa wie) 
In this way we may certainly cure every finuous ulcer which 
does not run very deep, where the patient is healthy, and the mat- 
ter of a good confiftence, and where every fymptom of inflamma- 
tion has fubfided, and the matter been ‘diminifhed in quantity. | 
Where thefe circumflances concur, it is ‘probable that in a few . 
days the wound will be completely healed, without the help of 
either tents or fetons. But if the inflammatory fymptoms fhould - 
run high, we muft endeavour to allay them by blood-letting, ge- 
neral and topical, according to the ftrength of the patient ; and the 
regimen, both with refpeét to food and drink, muft be of the an- 
tiphlogiftic kind. Fruits and yegetables of all kinds may be given 
freely, and the bowels kept moderately open by fome gentle ‘lax 
ative; but all animal food, as well as heating liquors, muft be 
ftri@tly prohibited. Motion of every kind alfo muft be avoided; 
and ifa tickling cough fhould come on, it muft be allayed by opiate 


diaughts. 
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+ ey, Wounds which penetrate the cavity of the thorax, but wtihout 


¢ 


any wound of the vifcera, though much more dangerous than the 


- former, are lefs fo than where the vifcera are hikewife injured, 


They, however, require great care and attention on the part of the 
furgeon, during ‘the cou r of their cure. _ But, before we proceed 
farther, it may be proper to remark, that the cavity of the thorax is- 
always entirely full, whether the perfon infpires or expires 5 nay, 
even after death, they continue to fillthe cavity as completely as be« 
fore. But when any fmall wounds are mide between the ribs, fo as 
to penetrate the intercoftal mufcles and pleura, by which means the 
air is admitted to the cavity of the thorax, then the lungs immes 
diately collapfe on that fide where the wound is, and the {pace. bes 
ween them and the pleura is filled with air ; but infuch cafes, it is 
evilent that the wound can be but of fmall extent; for if it pierces 
deep, it muft reach fome of the vifcera ; and if it extend to any dif 
tance, either upward or downward, one of the ribs muft of courfe be 
broken. The only wayin which a wound of this kind can be inflicted, 
is by a fmall fword, or other pointed weapon ; or poflibly by a very 
fmall piftol bullet paffing between the ribs, and ftopping juft when 
it has penetrated the cavity of the thorax. It may be known to 
have done fo, by the ruihing in of air by the wound during the | 
time of infpiration ; or, if the wound is large, it may be examined 
by the fingers, which previous to this ought always to be dipped 
in olive oil. But if the wound be too {mall to allow of fuch exa¢ 
mination, we muft employ a bougie, well oiled, for the purpofe, 
for metal probes ought never to be introduced into frefh wounds, 


efpecially fuch as penetrate the cavity of the thorax or abdomen. 


They fhould never, indeed, be made ufe of in any cafe but with 
the utmoft caution; and only where we expect to meet with cari« 
ous bones, or with fome sie and foreign fubftances. ' 
3. Wounds of the cheft extending to the /ungs are known by 
the air rufhing out through the wound on infpiration, and enterin 
the cavity of the thorax in the time of expiration’ A confiderable 
quantity of blood, generally mixed with air, flows out of the wound, 
and a quantity of blood of the fame kind is expeCtorated by coughing; 
a great difficulty of breathing, and fomeiumes emphytema, being 
the concomitants of the other fymptoms. Thefe wounds are: 
Hk attended with great danger, 1, On account of the lofs of 
blood, which flows out in great quantity, as the whole blood of the 
body paffes through’ the lungs, 2. From the number and fize of 
the veffels wounded; and the deeper the wound, the greater is the 
danger . and very often, indeed for the moft part, fuch injuries ter- 
minate fatally ; and in ali cafes where the patient is of a difeafed 
habit, or in the leaft intemperate, we may venture to fay that he 
will not furvive, or . ; F 
Indeed, in wounds of the lungs it is not uncomman for the | 
patient inftantly to fink under the Jofs of blood, and expire ina 
fw minutes after the wound is received; or, if he does not, big 
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ftrengtly is; for the moft part, exhaufted by the formation of 
ab{cefles in different parts of the breaft. Thefe bring on hectic 
fever, with copious {weats in the night-time, particularly about the: 
head, breaft, and arms. A copious purulent diarrhoea likewife 
comes on; attended with twiftings about the navel before each 
. evacuation; and after thefe fymptoms have continued for fome 
time, the urine will be alfo found to depofit a large quantity of pus, 
by all which the unhappy patient is at laft deftroyed. But in 
people of good habit, and who live temperately, there are in= 
{tances of wounds in the breaft having been cured where the cavity 
of the thorax has been quite penetrated from one fide to the other 5 
though the treatment -has been the fame. = Se 
In hemorthagy from wounds of this kind, the only artery we 
¢an fecure is the intercoftal, which alfo may be injured by a 
_fimple fracture of the ribs, though the lungs be not ea 
and, on the other hand, it may not be wounded, though the 
fubftance of the lungs be injured, This artery is but fmall, and 
it is fometimes very difficult to ftop the bleeding of it, on account 
of its running for fome way in a {mall groove in the bone. In 
order to ftop the hemorrhage, we muft make-a free external inci~ 
fion, by means of which we can have accefs to the wounded 
veflel ; and, if the rib happens to be broken, we may thus alfo be ~ 
enabled to remove any ot the fplinters, After the wounded part — 
of the bleeding veffel is brought into view, we muit pull it out, by 
means of the tenaculum, endeavouring to pufh the point of the 
inftrument between the rib and artery, piercing at la{t both fides 
of the veffel with it, which will enable us to feparate it from the 
bone and tie it up in the ufual manner. Inftead of ufing the te- 
naculum, however, we may ftop the bleeding with the fine pow- 
der of ‘agaric; and having afterwards removed every extraneous 
body, and evacuated, as far as pofhible, the blood which has 
flowed into the cavity of the thorax, we muft cover up, not only 
the wounded part of the artery with {mall doffils of lint, but the 
fides of the wound muft be brought together, and covered with a. 
plafter fpread with any mild ointment fo igs pie | that no 
air can have accefs to the cavity of the thorax. In order to pre« 
vent the difficulty of breathing and anxiety that always take place, 
in cafes of this kind, the patient muft be defired to make an heavy 
and full-infpiration ; and, as foon as this is done, the fkin ee 
be brought over the wound, fo as to cover it completely, if poffi- 
ble, during the time of expiration ; and, by repeated trials of this. 
kind, the air will at laft be expelled from the cavity of the thorax, 
After this, the wound muft. be exaétly clofed, by bringing the lips. 
of it into contact, and fecuring them in that pofition by flips of _ 
adhefive plafter. The whole muft afterwards be fupported by a 
broad bandage of Jinen, put feveral times round the body, and re~ 
_ fained in their places by a fcapulary. Every degree of attention, 
gout be paid to prevent the admiffion of air, the formation of mate 
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ter, the lodgment of blood, ferum, 8c. which very frequently take 
place in wounds of the thorax; for thefe never fail to produce anx* 
iety, difficult breathing, and othér alarming and dangerous fymp- 
toms. That this may be accomplifhed, the patient ought to be 


laid on a bed, in fuch a ‘pofture, that the wound may be the moft - 


dependent part of the cheft; and in order to do this, we muft 


elevate the under part of thé body, when the wound is in the _ 


‘upper part of the cheft, or near the middle, and deprefs it when 
the lower part is wounded; and thus we may ¢éafily avoid ey 
collection of extravafated blood in the cavity of the thorax ; and, 
if the furgeon be careful, at every dreffing, to evacuate any quan 
tity of matter that may be there, and to prevent the admithon of 
air into the thorax, there will never be-any occafion for making 
‘any other opening than that of the wound itfelf. Openings in 
this part of the body, indeed, even though made with the utmoft 
caution, are always attended with greatdanger; being nothing 
elfe than making new wounds, each of which may be productive 
of all the bad confequences of the others; and, therefore, we ought 
to ufe every endeavour to evacuate the’ blood, or matter, by 
putting the body in the pofture already decribed. It is neceffary. 
to the cure of this kind of wounds, that the patient be kept very 
quiet, and the inflammatory fymptoms fubdued by plentiful blood- 
letting, a cooling diet, and antiphlogiftic: regimen. The drink 
ought not only to be of the cooling kind, but alfo mucilaginous, 
and the belly ought to be kept regularly open by mild purgatives. 
The cough and reftleffnefs muft be ‘appeafed by opiates; and 
thus, if the injury has not been fo great that the vital powers 
cannot repair it, the patient will at lait get free from all his com- 
plaints, and the wound will heal up; but we muft never allow it 
to heal, whilft a particle of extravafated blood or other extrane» 
ous matter remains, | 


3. Where the wound paffes into the lungs, the difcharge of blood,. 


both by the mouth and the orifice of the wound, will not ceafe 
on the tying up, or otherwife ftopping the flux from the interco- 
ftal artery; for, as all the blood of the body pafles through the 
lungs, it is evident, that even the fmalleft veffels of that part, 
when ruptured, muft bleed very impetuoully ; and if many of 
them are deftroyed at once, the patient muft inevitably die. The 
only way in which the difcharge from the lungs can be mitigated, 
ts by copious blood-letting frequently repeated, and by keeping the 
patient as cool as poffible. Ifit is the fummer feafon, all the win- 
dows of his apartment muft be kept open; his food ought to be 
of the lighteft and moft cooling kind; and, if it is the feafon of 
ripe fruits, he ought to ufe them freely. In ‘other feafons of the 
year, he muft live moftly upon boiled or baked fruits, but ought 


% 


feldom to tafte of the pafte in which they are baked ; and, it is ale - 


moft unneceffary to mention, that the ftriteft attention muft be 


paid to quietnefs on the part of the patient, and that any difturb- 
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ance, either of body or mind, muft be carefully avoided. Coughs: 


ing.muit be avoided, and fuch medicines exhibited as are calcus 
lated to prevent.it. The moft proper fer this purpofe are thofe 


compofed of opium, joined with fome muciiage of gum-arabic, or 


any other foftening pectoral. He muft not be allowed to {peak ; 
and every method muft be ufedto place the patient fo that the 


‘wound may. be. the moft dependent part of the body ; and thus any 


collection of matter or blood, that may be formed-between the 
pleura and lungs, or in the lungs themfelves when wounded, 
will generally be evacuated through the aperture. sneer) 


_. As the greateft danger attends wounds of this kind, it is plain 
that the utmoft caution muft be ufed in dreffing them, At every 


time the dreffings are taken off, we muft endeavour to evacuate 


any blood that may have collected during the interval ; and, as it 
muft always be uncertain whether a large or {mall quantity has 
been collected in any given time, it is alfo evident that no role 
can be laid down for the frequency of dreffing. The only way. 
by which we can regulate our conduct in this matter, is by the 
‘ajuantity of matter difcharged at. each time, and the relief that is 
thereby.given ; and therefore, when the breathing again becomes 
' wery difficult, and the patient greatly diftreffed, we muft again give, 

xelief by drefling the wound and evacuating the fluid. By care- 
tully attending to this, as well as to every other thing which may 


occur in wounds of this kind, the difcharge, in an healthy, young . 


Subject, will foon begin to diminifh, the wound in the fubftance 
of the lungs will alfo begin to heal, and will at laft cicatrife.. In 
general, however, in all wownds of the lungs, flight adhefions 


take place betwixt them and the pleura; particularly if due care. 


has been taken to evacuate the matter as faft as it was collected; 
and by means of this adhefion we may eafily obferve, whether the 
‘wound in the lungs heals up properly or not. When we find 
‘that the internal wound is completely healed, we ought next 
‘to promote the cure of the external one, by drawing it together 
~. as much as we can; and, unlefs in very extraordinary cafes, we 
need not doubt of its foon cicatrizing in like manner, ee 

_ The beft way of evacuating any colleétion of blood or matter 
which may take place in the cavity of the cheft from internal 


_caules, will be noticed when we fpeak of paracentefis of the the 


_ vax. We fhall now confider the proper mode of treatment to be 


obferved in thofe abfceffes of the lungs called by phyficians vomi-’ 


c@. ‘Thefe are colieGtions of matter formed in the fubftance of 
the lungs themitelves, but without any opening, either external 
or internal, fo that the matter can neither be difcharged by the 
mouth, or through any external opening of the integument, nor 


even into the cavity of the thorax, iill they become at times very — 


large. The firft Symptoms of a vomica are coldnefs and fhiver- 


_ Ing, attended with great debility, particularly in the lower extre= — 
_mities, A: flight cough comes on, attended with fome pain in 


‘ 
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erie of the fides. This pain, in general, is at firft confined toa 
particular ipot, fo well defined, that the patient can point it out. 
with his fingers The coldnefs and fhivering are by degrees 
fucceeded by heat, reftlef{nefs, anda troublefome cough, attended 
with a confiderable pain on every infpiration. During this ftage of 
the difeafe, we muft attempt the patient’s relief by general blood- 
Jetting ; and if this does not anfwer the purpofe, recourfe muft be 
had to cupping, with {carification. We ought alfo to apply 
blifters frequently ; and endeavour, by foft peétorals, in which the: 
tincture of opium forms a confiderable part of the compofition, to 
allay the cough, The following is recommended by Mr. 


Latta : pitt : 
(No. 1.) BR Mucilag, gum, Arab, 3 iv. 
Aq. cinnamom. ifs, 
Succ. limon. 3 ij. 
Syr. commun. 2 v, 
Aq, fontan. 2 ifs, 
_ » Tinct. Opi. gtt rxxx. Wi/ce. eats, 

A tablefpoonful of this may be flowly fwallowed at any time 
whea the cough is troublefome, and will generally prove ufe- 
ful. anh : wa . 

In thefe cafes the pulfe is always very quick, feldom lefs than 
420 in a minute ; and if the other fymptoms increafe, particularly 
the teazing cough, attended with the fixed pain in that particu- 
lar part of the cheft, we are certain either that the patient is in a 
confirmed phthifis, or that a vomica is forming. The fign of a 
» confirmed phthifis is, when the pain‘is more largely diffufed over. 

the cavity of the cheft, and the cough.moft fevere about two 
o’clock in the morning ; whilft, at the fame time, the expectora- 
- tion falls to the bottom of a bafon with water; and it differs 

from the vomica in this, that the matter is not colleéted into 
one bag, but difperfed in feveral {mall abfceffes like fuppurated 
glands ; and which indeed they really appear to be, for on compar- 
ing them withthe glands of the mefentery when fcrophulous, - 
and in a ftate of fuppuration, no difference can be obferved be- 
tween them, ‘The vomica, on the other hand, is only ‘an ab/cefs 
in the lungs, confined to a particular fpot, marked by ‘a conftant 
fixed pain, fimilar to thofe collections in other parts of the body. 

If the vomica, fortunately, fhould break into the bronchis, a 
vaft quantity of matter will be evacuated by the mouth, not 
without danger of fuffocation to the patient; but if he efcape 
this firft danger, all the matter in the abfcefs will by degrees be 
fpit up, and the fore will heal, as in other parts of the body. 
During all the time that this is going on, however, the patient 
“muft be kept extremely quiet; he mutt not be allowed to fpeak, 

and his food muft be light, and eafy of digeftion ; the cough muft 
kept under by anodynes, and the room ought to be rather 


. 
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cool than otherwife. As foon as his ftrength will permit, he 
ought to take fome exercife in a chaife ; and when his ‘expectora~ 
tion is confiderably diminithed, as well as his ftrength! incteafed, 
he may then remove to fome part of the country where the air is 


- falubrious and temperate, until he perfectly recovers, 


In this way Mr, Latta {ucceisfully treated five people, ‘each of 
whom had a large vomica, as appeared by the quantity of matter 
they {pit up; and in four months from the firft evacuation: they 
were pertectly cured, and have continued to enjoy an uninterrupt- 
ed ftate of health ever fince. But in fome others which tell 
‘under his care, the termination was lefs favourable. > Three of 
thofe were fuffocated by the immenfe quantity of matter contain- 
ed in the vomica, and expired inftantly on its burfting. | In ane 
other he performed the operation for the empyema, and thus faved — 
the patient. “ From the obfervations I have made upon thefe 
four (fays he), during the time that the abfcefs was forming, I 
think we might form fuch a prognofis: as would enable us’ to 
avoid the danger of fuffocation, by allowing .them to burft of 
themfelves, and faye the patient.’ The three who expired inftantly 
upon the burfting of the cyft, had laboured ‘under fymptoms of 
a vomica for more than fix months, in {pite of every endeavour 
to allay them. — After the fymptoms of a complete formation of 
matter had taken place, it appeared evident to. me, that, for a 
‘Jong time, the abfcefs continued to increafe before jt burft. 
_ This was indicated by the following figns: 1. By the ceffation - 
of the acute pain in the fide, 2, The regular return of fhivering _ 
fits, twice in twenty-four hours, 3. The increafe and fpreading- 
of the dull pain, 4. The cough becoming more and more trous 
blefome on the fmalleft motion; and, 3. From an uncommon 
degree of oppreffion in the fide where the pain was feated, and 
which conftantly increafed as the abfcefs feemed to increafe. At 
laft the lobes of the lungs, in which the abfcefs was, feemed to be 
almoft entirely confumed and formed into purulent matter. | 

* In thefe three patients, it was remarkable, that all of them 
were able not only to fit up, but even to walk about their rooms, 
till juft before the fatal moment, when the abfcefs burt. Their 
complaints, during the whole time, were tolerable, except when 
attacked by fevere fits of coughing. One of them, a {eal engtave 
er, and a man of great perfonal ftrength, follawed his bufinefs, 
though frequently advifed to the contrary, till the very moment of 
his death. All of them were generally affected with a fevere fit 
of coughing in the morning, upon fitting up in bed, and’ in one 
of thefe this gentleman expired. For three weeks before his 
death, he, as well as the others, had been fo weak, that he could - 
not walk more than twice acrofs his room at a time ; but notwith- 
ftanding this, as his bufinefs kept him conftantly in a. fitting 
pofture, he continued to work till he died, as has been already ob- 
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ferved. On opening his body after death, a large abfcefs was found, 
which had burft into the bronchiz, and difcharged fuch a quantie 
ty of matter as to fill the trachea completely, It occupied moft 
of the left lobe of the lungs, particularly the under and baek part 
of it. He had often diftinétly marked on the outfide the place 
where the pain was moft fevere; and here I found the. abtcefs 
very thin, and only covered by the pleura, which indeed was a 
little thicker than ordinary. All around this, both above and be~ 
low, the matter feemed.to have :wafied the fubftance of the lobe, 
until at laft it had penetrated deep enough to erode fome of the 
large branches of the bronchize, and thus difcharged itfelf, at once, 
in tach a quantity, as to till the trachea, and fuffocate the patient. 
The place he had pointed out during his life-time as the feat of 
the pain, and where I afterwards found the abfcefs thinneft, was 
about two.inches nearer the fpine than the left breaft, directly in 
the fpace between the latiffimus dorfi and the pectoral muicle ; 
and here it is evident that the abfcefs might have been fafely opens 
. ed, fo as to difcharge the matter externally. __In one of the other 
cafes the ab{cefs occupied the lower part of the undermoft lobe, on 
the left fide, and the pain had its feat rather forward, and about 
two inches below the part where the point of the heart is felt to 
firike on the fide. The abfcefs was alfo very large and thin 
towards the ribs; but had likewife penetrated fo deep into the 
fubftance of the lobe, as to erode the bronchial veffels, and thus, 
a gs quantity of the difcharge, to fuffocate the patient in an 
anitant. . . 
_ & Jn the third patient, the abfcefs was feated in the middle lobe 
of the right fide, and the pain was feated about the middle of the 
thorax, at about an equal diftance from the fternum.and fpine. 
‘The abfcefs, in this cafe, was alfo yery large, and had deftroyed a 
confiderable part of the lobe; the pleura being ftill almoft the 
only part that kept the matter from flowing out into the cavity 
of the thorax. In none of the three cafes did the pleura adhere 
to that part of it which lines the ribs; but, from the extreme 
thinnefs of that part of the abfcefs which lay next the ribs, it was 
evident, that had an opening been made in the centre of the place 
where the pain was felt, and a trocar been pufhed into the fub- 
ftance of the lungs, we could not have failed to evacuate the mat« 
ter to the relief of the patient, fora time at leaft, by fecuring the 
canula in its place, fitting it with a cork, and carefully preventing 
the admiffion of air into the cavity of the thorax ; while, at the 
fame time we allowed a free vent to the matter, we had alfo a 
Seat chance of affecting a radical cure: but though in thefe 
hree cafes I ufed every argument | could think of with my patients 
to allow me to give them this laft and only chance for their lives, 
1 could not prevail upon them to fubmit to it. : 

«‘ The fourth cafe, where the patient recovered, was not ut- 
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tended with more favourable fymptoms than in thofe who died, « 
For fix months he had laboured under fymptoms of a’ yomica in 
the inferior lobe of the lungs on the right fide; and having had 
the good fortune to perfuade him of the danger he was in, and of 
the neceffity of performing an operation for evacuating the matter, 
he chearfully agreed to fubmit to ir. He was then laid upon a 
table on his back, with the right fide turned towards a clear light’ 
an hair mattrefs being put under him that he might lie the more 
eafily. ‘That the proper place in which to make the perforation 
might be difcovered, his right {ide was a little raifed, and fupported 
by pillows, one below the fhoulder, and another below the haunch. 
Having fecured him in this pofition, I made an incifion between. 
the two firft falfe ribs, nearly at an equal diftance from the fpine 
and enfiform cartilage, about two inches in length. Having 
divided the fkin and cellular fubftance at one ftroke of the fcalpel, 
T continued the incifion through the ferratus mufcle alfo for about 
the fame fpace; after which, I-cautioufly divided the intercoftal 
mufcle,-continuing the incifion down to the pleura. F eeling this. 
_membrane very tenfe, and being unwilling to admit air into the 
cavity of the thorax, I did not perforate the pleura with a lancet, 
but introduced. a trocar of a flat thape, and deeply grooved, fo as ta 
allow the matter to pafs along it as foon as I fhould penetrate the 
— abfcefs. Having puthed the inftrument a little more than half an 
inch through the pleura, the matter began to flow freely through 
the groove; on which, withdrawing the ftilette, [ puthed the canula 
about an inch farther, without any pain to the patient; and, as the 
miaitter {fill continued to flow copioufly, Ifoondrew off about a pound 
of it, of the colour and confiftence of thick yellow cream. [then 
flopped the flow of the matter, by putting a cork in the canula; 
and {ecured it in its place by means of a piece of tape put round 
the cheft, and over cach fhoulder.. The fides of the wound were 
_then drawn as clofe to'the canula as poffible, by means of adhefive 
ftraps, and the patient was covered up where he lay, for fix hours; 
after which I took out the cork, and again allowed fix ounces of 
matter of the fame kind to flow out. By thefe evacuations the 
patient found his breathing mueh relieved, and the pain diminithed; 
and during the night he flept better than he had done for many 
days before, org 
“ During the firft four days, I drew off about 12 ounces of — 
matter, morning and evening, but never drew off the whole at 
once. For this I had two reafons; 1. That I might prevent, in 
fome degree, too great a dilatation of the veffels of the lungs b 
reafon of the preflure of the matter being taken off from them 
and, 2. To prevent, in the moft effectual manner, the admiffion 
of air into the cavity of the thorax. By perfevering in a ftri& 
. Tegimen, the patient’s health continued to amend daily, and the 
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difcharge of matter gradually to diminith, -fo that in three months 
om the time of the operation the internal abfcefs was completely 
healed, and the external wound entirely filled up. 
‘The canula employed was one perforated with large holes.on 
each fide to within an inch of the top. . Hence the. matter could 
- enter-the tube in every direction; and, from its being furnithed 
with an oval head, convex to the intercoftal mufcles, and concave 
‘on the outer part, it was impoffible for it to fall into the cavity of 
the thorax. The flat fide being next to the ribs, it might be 
yufhed up to the very head, without any danger to the patienn. 
The introduction ef one of thefe canulas will, doubtlef:, not 
only prevent the wound from clofing, but give a free difcharge to 
the matter as faft as itis formed. Abfcefs in the lungs is not 2 
neceffary confequence, of .their being wounded, but arifes from 
the external orifice of the wound not keeping open until the 
matter is diicharged, and the whole finus in the lungs completely 
filled up. Where this is not the cafe, matter collects in that part 
of the internal wound which was not completely healed up. 
BY tesrees this increafes; and we know that it does fo by the 
increaie of cough, dificulty of breathing, and pain in the fide, im- 
mediately under the cicatrix of the old wound; and both thefe 
fympioms are conftantly augmented by lying upon the oppofite 
de. Frequent rigors take place, with exacerbations morning 
and evening, quick pulfe, and hectic fweats. Thefe fymptoms 
fully fhow that matter has been formed a fecond time; and. the 
uantity of it:will always be in fome meafure indicated by. the 
violence of the fymptoms, and the length of time it has been in 
colle@ing. In fuch cafes, the patient muft evidently be in. great 
‘danger ; and this danger ean only be removed by;making 4a frefh 
opening, and allowing the matter to difcharge utfelf.. For this 
frpote an incifion is to be made in the integuments, of about 
two inches long, continuing it down through the  intercoftal 
miufcles to the pleura, and the trocar juft deferibed paffed into the 
abfcefs, which will be known by the-difcharge of the matter along 
the groove. US fet ae be MR waa 
_ When circumftances, ltowever, demand an operation of this 
kind, we mutt not difcharge all the matter at once. It ought 
always to be evacuated by degrees, to prevent the too great ex- 
panfion of the veffels,'afier the preffure of the matter is taken off. 
{t is evident, that, for the. purpofe of evacuating the matter, no 
tents can ever be as ufeful as the canula we have recommemled ; - 
for, when this is ufed, we may ealily prevent any quantity of-air 
from: entering the cavity of the thorax, which is always found to 
be pernicious when admitted into any of the cavities of the body. 
On the contrary, when we make ufe of a tent in any wouhd, the 
air muft certainly have admiffion. It is evidently impoffible that 
*. je can cure a wound of any depth without fome contrivance to 
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prevent the parts from healing externally before the cavity is filled 
ap. In gunfhot wounds, particularly in the flernum, itis abfo- 
- Jutely neceffary, in order to extraé all foreign fubftances, to take 
ut one or more pieces of the bone by means of a large trepan ; 
by which means we’ alfo give vent to whatever quantity of matter 
is: afterwards formed. When this is doné (which is to be ac« 
€omplithéd in the fare mannet as in trepanning the cranium), 
the wound ought to be carefully coveted up from the air; and the 
patient placed in fuch a manner as to make the wound the moft 
' dependent part of the cheft, by which means all the blood, ferum, 
oe extravafated in the cavity of the thorax, will find a ready 
outlet. | roe ) 


Wounds of thé Abdomett. 


Tf wounds of the teguments and mufcles of the abdomen happén td. 
Be fufficiently large to admit the finger, we can exaétly determine 
their depth ; and as this cavity, as well’as the thorax, is always 
tite filled, we may always know by the protrufion of fome part 
of the’ bowels, whether the cavity be penetrated of not. {- 
may alfo judge pretty well of the depth of the wound, from thé 
direction in which it was infli@ted. It is not common for any 
great hemorrhage to evfue from wounds which only affect the 
intéguiments of the abdomen, 4s the only artery of any confes 
quence in thefe parts is the epigaftric, which runs upon the 
intéridr and lateral parts of the abdomen, parallel to the rectus 
mMufcle.. If this veffel happens to be divided, we muft take it up 
ds quickly as poflible by the tenaculum; and, if we are certain 
that ‘the wound has not perforated the cavity, we muft inftantly 
bring the fides‘of it together by futures, or by means of adhiefive 
. firaps ; and keep them in that pofition till it be completely cicas 
trized. But if the wound is of confiderable extent, and the 
mufcles alfo divided, we muft take as much care as: poffible. to 
prevent the patient ftom moving his body, left fome of the bowels 
fhould be forced out through the wound along with the perito- 
num; for this membrane is extremely dilatable, and ‘may be | 
extended to fuch a degree as to allow almoft all the contents of 
the abdomen to protrude, without there happening any rupture of 
ts own fubftance. “ ; MS ed eee Ii spe 
This inconvenience indeed is very liable to happen, unlefs great 
é¢ate be taken, both by the patient and furgeon. The proper 
method of avoiding it is by fupporting the mufcles during the | 
whole of the cure, by means of a ftrong flannel bandage put 
twice or thrice round the body. The inflammation muft be kept 
down by all poffible methods, and the antiphlogiftic plan rigidly 
employed. | +) Teawee tos hea a 
It is Yery poflible in wounds of the abdomen, as in thofe of the 
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ghorax, that» the cavity may be juft penetrated, without injury to 
any of the vifcera ;- and: there are indeed many inftances where the 
integuments ‘of this cavity have been laid open for a confiderable 
way, without any wound in the bowels; and the fame thing alfo 
‘may happen in’ wounds of {maller extent. The danger in thofe 
wounds arifes not from the injury done’ to the integuments, but 
_ from the accefs of the asia air, which always raifes a violent. 
inflammation, when it:has aceefs to any of the cavities of the body.‘ 
Hence) it is no: uncommon thing for wounds which penetrate the 
abdomen to put onno dangerous appearances/at firft, and yet often’ 
terminate fatally. ‘The danger of fuch wounds, however, may 
arife, not only from the accefs of external air, but from bad mas’ 
nagement of the external wound. It may proceed from a neglect’ 
of clofing up the wound, fo as to keep the air immediately out of 
the cavity. This muft be done in wounds of {mall extent, by 
drawing together the fides by’means of adhefive plafters, and’ then 
covering the wound with pledgets of caddice, dipped in’ Wade's’ 
balfam, which will fo effectually exclude the air, that tke ‘bowels: 
rannot be any-way affected... But fhould’ they, before the «furs 
geon has an opportunity of ‘doing this, happen to be affected’: 
by the air admitted during the time of infliting the “injury, 
‘or immediately after; we muftendeavour to remove the inflamma~_ 
tion by a diligent application of all the medicines proper for the’ 
punpofe, and which have been enumerated under the heads of - 
inflammation ‘and hernia. In cafes of this kind, repeated and large’ 
blood-lettings, and bladders filled with warm water, and applied to’ 
the:belly,:are particularly ufeful.. Emollient injections are likewife’ 
ufeful; .and, after the, inflammatory fymptoms have been in-fome™ 
meafure overcome, we may adminifter anodyne clyfters. with the: 
greateftadvantage. ‘Thus every inflammation affe&ting the fur- 
face of the inteftines. may, ‘with. proper perfeverance, be fabdued 5 
and it is evident from*the fymptoms attending the enteritis, or 
inflammation of the inteftines, where it terminates: in fuppuration: 
and death, that the niatter is collected only in very fmall quantities | 
on the furface of the {mall guts, forming a kind of inflammatory- 
cruft upon them; which even glues the different portions of the 
gut to’ one another, though no collection of any conféquence is ever’ 
made within the cavity of the belly. — i ' 
The inflammation thus excited feldom terminates in laree 
abfteilés, but in: what are called ferous exfudations, which, on the 
furface of the inteftines, appear like matter; inducing death only’ 
by the adhefions:which take place through all the convolutions of 
the guts, producing a’ tendency to mortification at the fame time. 
Inall wounds, therefore, which penetrate the cavity of the abdo- 
men} our ‘firft care mutt be,. after having tied up any veffel which 
bleeds to a-confiderab|e degree, to‘bring the edges of the wound ag 
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clofe together ag poffible, and retain them in that:pofition by means 


of the twifted or interrupted futures. . Having: provided’ feveral: 
dong and. flat. threads, well waxed, with a needle upon*eachend,. 
and having threaded as many needles as wethink neceflary, the: 
patient is to be laid upon his back, with the breech and thoulders: 
fomewhat raifed, fo that» we. may relax,‘as much poffible, all. the: 


mufcles..; The protruded inteftines are then.to be’ reduced; the’ - 
furgeon is to introduce the forefinger of the ‘right hand about half: — 


an inch within the wound. He then introduces the point ofthe! 
needle immediately onthe outfide of the: peritoneum, pufhing it» 
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forward between.that. membrane and the mufclesy for about:three? ’ 


' quarters, of an inch from the external edge of. the wound. Having: 
thus carefully.introduced all the ligatures, both on the one fide :of: 


the wound and the other, he muft caufe the affiftant to fupport! the» | 


fides of it in clofe conta with each other,’ while: the furgeon ties? 
each ligature with avrunning knot, ‘through the whole extent: of’ 
the wound, keeping about three. quarters of an. inch between: the’ 
ftitches ; after which, a large .pledget, fpread with emollient oint-* 


o 


“ment, is to. be laid over the whole wound, keeping the parts all firm» 


Ps 


by means. of a bandage of thin fannelen) 00°) os ee 
- The patient muft now be put to bed, and kept very quiet; his’ 


nes ¥ ‘ 
thea * 


food muft be of the lighteft kind, and ‘the inflammatory fymptoms? 


relieved, as foon as they occur, by blood-letting; and other proper’ 
methods. Indeed, in. cafes of this kind, almoft the whole’ cure; 
‘depends upon blood-letting, ufed in a judicious manner ;' but where: 
the wound is. very fmall, .it.will generally be fufficient to: drawxit 


together by adhefive ftraps;. particularly if we apply a roller over! - 


the whole; the proper methods for preventing inflammation being: 
had recourfe LOniig * MS oe : is Wa 41 PRR, qe tlie ro sisio3 f 
It, has been faid that,.im wounds of :this: kind, the fympt 


oms> 
fometimes terminate in large collections of matter within the ab-. 
domen,, and that, in fuch :cafes, thé :matter:lies verv deep. »/But 


this we, apprehend.occurs but feldom 5 :colleGtions of matter,appa=\ 
rently in the abdomen, being generally connected with theikidneyy: ~ 
liver, or fome other vifcus, and at laft breaking outwardly... © . uo 


Another and, more dangerous fpecies.of this, kind of wounds is» 
where, the cavity of the abdomen is penetrated, and part of the 

contents have protruded through the wound, _ When. this happens,: 
the danger is generally in proportion to the. time the. bowels have 


been expofed to the air; for which reafon, we muft return the: 


protruded parts as quickly .as poffible. Care miuft ‘be taken,} 


however, that, they be not foiled with any filth or heterogeneous! — 


matter; and to avoid this, we muft wath them with warm milk, or. 


with warm water,, if there be ro milk. at hand. “This being done, 


the patient, muft be laid upon his back, in fuch a pofition, thatvalh, 
the mufcles of the abdomen may be relaxed, by which the return. of; 
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the inteftines will be facilitated; but, if they fhould ftill be found 
to protrude, we muft endeavour to réturn that part which liés | 
neareft the wound; and, as foon as any portion begins to go back, 
the whole will follow in a very fhort time. No farther enlarec- 
ment’ of the: wotind will generally be found neceflary; but, if it 
unexpectedly fhould, the under part of the wound may eafily be 
enlarged, and then the bowels being laid hold of with a warm moitt 
cloth, the affiftant is to pull them gently upwards: towards himfelf, 
till the under part of the wound comes fairly within the view of the / 
Operator. The latter ought now to begin, by dividing the tkin, 
cellular fubitaneéy and mufcles, down to the peritonaum. Tis 
membrane may now be very eafily ftretched; but it will be better 
to divide it with a probe-pointed biftoury, introduced for about an 
inch along the finger, or juft as much as will allow the bowels to 
return of their own accord; after which we muft.bring the fides 
of the wound together by the interrupted future, and then drefs the 


‘wound in fuch a way as to exclude the air. The parts will unite 


as in other wounds, and the ligatures may generally be taken out in 
five or fix days ; but, as the bowels will ftill be liable to protrude, 
and to form hernias, it will be found neceflary to comprefs the weak 
part for fome time longer, by means of a flannel ‘roller, and. the 
utmoft care muft be taken to prevent any pain or inflammation’ 
from taking place in the belly; but, as this cannot always be 
entirely prevented, we muft remember that, ifa confiderable tenfion 
somes on, it will be better to unloofe the ftitches, and to allow the 
Wound to open a little, than to rif worfe confequences. The 
fame medical treatment muft be ufed here as in inflammation, viz. . 


‘bleeding, gentle laxatives, and fomentations, together with an anti- 


phlogiftic regimen and diluting drinks. 
Wounds of the Abdominal V. ifeera. 


Te‘is a fact well known to furzeons, that eveq the finalleft 
wounds inflicted on the abdominal vifcera are extremely dangerous. 
Thofe of the alimentary canal aré difcovered by the foetid fmell 
which they emit, and by an effufion of the contents of that part 
which is wounded, and which muft evidently be very different, as 
the wound happens to be in the ftomach, the {mall or the great 
inteftines.  Befides this difcharge of the wounded part through the 
Orifice, theréis alfo a difcharge of blood by the anus; the patient is 
affected with moft violent gripes, fevere ficknefs and naufea, with 
extreme pain through the whole region of the abdomen ; and thefé- 
are fucceeded by cold {weats, hiccup, and faintings, which com- 
monly end in the death of the patient. ) 

In this kind of wounds, and efpecially thofe of the inteftines, it’ 
would be of great fervice to afcertain the extent of the wound; but’ 
this cannot be'done, unlefs the wounded parts protrude. In many’ - 
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cafes, however, we are certain that, though the inteftines have beétt 
wounded, yet the patients have: perfectly recovered, though the 
wound was never feen. But, when the wounded gut happens to be 
protruded, we ought not by any means to replace it, until we have 
done every thing to prevent the effufion of the faeces into the cavity 
of the abdomen; and this is moft effeCtually done by fome kind 
of future ; and the one moft commonly employed is that called the 
fo ak future, and which, indeed, feems to be the beft of all that 


ave yet been propofed. “The moft proper method of performing it: 
js with a fine round needle threaded with filk. ‘The furgeon having — 


brought the lips of the wound exacily into conta& with each other, 
mutt perforate both while in that pofition, introducing the needle 
into the gut about one-twelfth of an inch from the edge of the 
wound: on one fide, and bringing it out at the fame diftance on the 


other. Having thus made one, ftitch, he is to bring the needle © 


with the thread acrofs the wound, and make a fecond in the fame 
manner ; and fo on, until a fufficient number are made to keep the 
fides of the wound together throughout its whole length, leaving a 
fufficient length of thread hanging out at the orifice, to draw it all 
out when the wound in the inte/tine is healed. Thus the wound 


tite 


will heal without any contraction of the inteftine; and there is not ~ 
any neceffity for entering the needle always from the infide of the _ 


gut, as fome have advifed, which it certainly muft be: much more 
difficult and awkward for the furgeon te perform, than in the other 
way. Neither can there, as fome have pretended, be any danger 
in allowing the thread to hang out at the wound, as it can always 
be withdrawn when the wound is healed; but we cannot fay what 


“might be the confequence of leaving two or three inches of thread _ 


lying loofe in the cavity of the abdomen. In curing wounds of 
this kind, the thread ought always to be left hanging out of the 
orifice, fo that we may take it away at pleafure. In extenfive 


wounds of the inteftines alfo, where there is reafon to fear that, — 
notwithftanding the future, the wound may burft open, we ought — 
to keep the wounded gut in contact with the orifice in the perito~ — 


nzum, until all danger of that accident be at an end. . 
In treating wounds in the inteftines by future, we ought to 
. fitch every divided part, if poffible ; but, if the gut be completely 


¥: divided, and both ends hang out of the wound, we muft bring the » 


divided parts together, and keep them fo, until they unite completely, 
which ought to be done with as little handling and expofure to the 


air as poifible; and to anfwer this, intention as well as we can, ‘it, 


‘will be proper to ftitch each end of the divided gut to the perito-. 


num on that fide to which it belongs. ‘Ivhus it is evident that, . 


for fome time, the feces muft be difcharged by the wound; ‘but 
there are many inftances where the operation has perfectly fucceeded, 


by the union of the divided ends of the gut; the faces being dif- _ 
charged in the natural way, and the external wound in the abdomen; 
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healing up entirely. The dreffings, in cafes of this kirid; ougtlit ta 
be very light, fo as to leave the wound completely open at that part 
where the gut is ftitched. Dry lint ought to be employed, covered 
with feveral folds of linen, with a flannel bandage over all. No 
certain time for dreffing can be fpecified, it being only neceffary 
that the patient be kept regularly clean, and by this we are to 
regulate the times of dreffing. Where this method was followed, - 
cafes have occurred in which patients have recovered in fix, nine, 
er ten months; all of them, indeed, in cafes of hernia, where 
gangrene had come on, fo that fuch treatment as has been defcribed. 
was indifpenfable, — . | AN a 
Other means may poftibly fucceed, where the intceftine is fairly 
divided, Paty eula by infinuating the upper end of the gut into 
the lower end, and retaining them there bya ftitch. In cafes of 
this kind we ought to diftinguifh carefully between the upper and 
under parts of the gut, which is eafily done, as the feces will 
always be found pufhed out from the upper part in a few minutes, 
by the periftaltic motion of the inteftines. As it is difficult; how- 
ever, to make ftitches here in a proper manner, fome practitioners 
have recommended to infert a round fubftance into the cavity of the 
inteftine. A ring of pafteboard has been recommended; but the 
“Ae iy of this feems doubtful, fince pafteboard is infoluble in the 
ody, A roll of tallow has likewife been recommended, and with 
more propriety ; yet, poflibly, by melting*ifinglafs in milk, making 
it of fuch a confiftence as to refift confiderably, we might form it 
into a cylindrical tube, rather {maller than the internal diameter of 
the {mall inteftines, fo that it might be eafily introduced within the. 
ut, the fides being at leaft one-eighth of an inch thick. As this 
iy baa is perfectly foluble in warm moift fluids, it is evident 
that, by the conftant attrition of the inteftinal canal upon it, and the 
warm vapour and moifture which conftantly have accefs to it, if 
mutt in time be entirely diflolved, while the circulation would not 
be in the leaft impeded during the cures Neither is there any 
danger from obftruction in this cafe, as the contents of the inteftines 
would eafily be protruded through the hollow of the cylinder. The 
hardnefs of this fubftance would not be greater than tallow; and, 
as it inclined to melt, would gradually become fofter. This 
cylindrical tube might conveniently be made three inclies long, 
and, one half of it being inferted into each end of the gut; a paflage 
would be left for the excrements through its centres _ peat 
If, ina cafe of this kind, either end of the gut fhould accidentally 
return into the cavity of the abdomen, we are advifed to ftitch to. 
_ the peritoneum that part of the gut which remains out of the 
Gavity 5 and, if this happen to be the upper part, and the wound be 
fituated pretty far down, we have it thus in our power td form an 
artificial anus; and the patient may recover, though not indeed 
without a very great inconvenience remaining through life. But, 
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if the upper part of the divided inteftine happen to flip intothe 
abdomen, it is evident that the patient muft inevitably die, becdufe — 
it is impoffible to prevent the contents of the inteltines from being” 
‘difcharged into the cavity of the abdomen. To prevent, if pof- — 
fible, thefe fatal effe€ts, it is the part of a fkilful furgeonm to put’ 
the patient in a proper polition, and then, by laying open the 
wound; to find out that part of the inteftine which has flipped ito 
the cavity. After this is done, he muft endeavour to unite the divided 
parts of the inteftine by means of the hollow cylinder, as already 
related. Should ic %e the under end of the intefline, however, 
which is loft, he ought not ta attempt to perform this operation 
‘before the patient himfelf has agreed to fubmit to the inconvenience 
of an artificial anus through life, or whether he would, in order 
to have the feeces pafs in the natural way, fubmit to an operation, 
with barely a poffible chance of recovery. Not enly wounds of | 
the inteftines made by a fharp inftrument, but fuch divifions cf 
them alfo as happen naturally in confequence of mottifications, 
amongft which we may rank ftrangulated hernias, Sc. require a a 
treatment fimilar to that here defcribed. \iivg 
It is right here to apprize the reader, that Mr. J Bell con- 
fiders the propofed infertion of the upper end of the gut mto_the- 
lower, and ftitching them together, as perfectly impracticable; . 
(fee his Difcourfes on Wounds, Part IT.); and even if they were 
practicable, he afferts, fuch an operation would certainly produce a 
new mortification, which could not but be fatal. as ar 
When the omentum appears prolapfed, the fame general treat~ 
ment is to be obferved; only that, when it is dry and mortified, the 
dead part may fafely be extirpated. —We fhall conclude the arti- , 
cle of abdominal wounds with a cafe from the memoirs of the - 
Academy of Sciences for the year 1705, which fhows that we ought 
not to-defpair, even though the moft defperate fymptoms fhould 
take place, as long as any vis vita remains. RY dco hie ai 
“A madman wounded himfelf in 18 different places of the abdo- 
men. Eight of thefe penetrated the cavity, and injured the con- 
tained vifcera; he had a diarrhoea, naufea, and vomiting; tenfion . 
of the abdomen, with difficult refpiration and violent fever, fo that _ 
his life was defpaired of. During the firft four days he was blood- 
ed feven times; and during the ereateft part of the cure his diet 
confifted almoft entirely of flefh-broths, with the addition of fome — 
‘mild vegetables." By thefe means he was not only cured of_his 
- wounds, but reftored to his right fenfes. Seventeen months after, 
he went mad again, and threw himfelf over a precipice, by which ~~ 
he was inftantly killed: on opening the body, the wounds were — 
found to have penetrated the middle lobe of the liver, the intefti- 
num jejuneth, and the colon. ~ . sis 
Such extraordinary cures ate to be imputed, acccording to the 
fatisfaCtory explanation of Mr. J. Bell, to the abdomen being pers 
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| fetly fall, and conftantly fubjected to ftrong preffure between the 
diaphragm and abdominal mufcles,which keeps the parts contignous 
toa wound clofely applied to it, prevents the difcharge of faces or ” 
even of blood in fome meafure, and gives an opportunity fora very - 
Speedy adhefion between the parts. . 


VV ounds of the Stomach. 


We are able to diftinguifh a wound in the flomach by the. di- 
rection of the inftrument with which it was made; but more ef- 
pecially by the violent fymptoms which take place immediately 
after receiving the injury. Thefe are extreme ficknefs, naufea, 
vomiting of blood, hiccup, debility, with a difcharge from the 
‘wound of whatever is fwallowed. Wounds of the left hypo- 
chondrium or epigaftrium generally penetrate the ftomach, alfo 
very oblique wounds of.the lower belly ; and, if the itomach 
happen to be much diftended at the time, it 1s evident that it may 
be wounded, when it would have efcaped uninjured had not. this 
been the cafe. 
Accidents of this kind are almoft always fatal; however, we muft 
not defpair while any apparent poffibility remains of affifting the 
patient. The treatmént is to be the fame with that already directs 
ed in wounds of the bowels. Sometimes, if the wound happens 
to be in the anterior part of the ftomach, we may unite the fides 
of it by ftitches, as already mentioned ; but, if both fides of it be 
penetrated, this can be of no ufe, but will only give ufelefs pain 
to the patient. 7 3 

Tn all penetrating wounds of the lower belly, the patient muft 
lie upan the wounded part, that any bloody or ferous matter may 
be difcharged by-the orifice, inftead of collecting in the cavity of 
‘the abdomen. He muft alfo be put very ftrictly upon an anti- 
phlogiftic regimen. Fruits, eithér raw, baked, or boiled, may be 
ufed with great advantage, as well as: milk, which affurds the 

reateft quantity of nourifhment, with the leaft digeftion. Jellies 
of all kinds are alfo very proper; but, along with this kind of 
diet, we muft remember that the inflammation is to be refitted by 
copious and repeated blood lettings, warm fomentations, and, in 
. prncial every thing recommended for that purpofe under the head 
nflammation. . We may likewife obferve, that, as in wounds of 
the ftomach, it is abfolutely neceflary, as much as poffible, to 
avoid diltenfion, we maft give no more, even of the lighteft kind 
‘of food, than is fufficient to preferve life ; and-even that is to be 
withheld, if we can preferve life by means of cly{ters of broth, 
-mnilk, flarch, and other nutritious materials. 
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3 Wounds of the Liver and Gall-bladder. 


It has occafionally happened, that flight wounds of the liver 
have been cured; we muit always account thofe which are deep, 
or any way extenfive, as very dangerous, by reafon of the great 
quanuty of blood flowing through that vifeus, and the foft texture 
of the liver itfelf, which renders it very apt to pour out a great 
guantity of blood from a {mall wound. Injuries of the gall-blad- 


der are {till worfe ; as in fuch cafes the bile is evacuated into the — 


cavity of the abdomen, where its tendency to putrefaétion foon 
kills the patient. : : 

In order to judge whether the liver is wounded, we muft attend 
to the fituation of the wound, and the dire€tion of the inftrument. 
As the whole right hypochondrium, with part of the epigaftrium, 
as filled with the liver, we thence fee, that, in all deep wounds of 
thofe parts, there is great reafon to fear that the liver is injured. 
‘We know this to be the cafe, by the difcharge of a great quantity 
of very thick and black blood through the wound, by the dif- 


charge of bile, mixed with the blood, pafled by ftool, or ejected | 


by vomiting. The‘ white of the eyes, and furtace of the whole. 
body, become yellow, as in the jaundice; the abdomen {wells, 


and becomes very tenfe, and a pain is felt {triking up to the top 
of the fhoulder, fometimes very feverely ; which laft being com- 
ne in all inflammatory affections of the liver, is well under- 
Our endeavour, in wounds of the liver, fhould be, to prevent 
‘or put a {top to the flow of blood, which is apt to prove exceflive, 
and may be collected in the abdomen along with fome portion 


of the bile. The hzemorrhage is to be {topped by blood-letting, a _ 


very cool regimen, and keeping the patient very quiet; injecting 
large clyfters of milk and water, which may act as fomentations 
to the bowels; ora mixture of one gill of fine olive oil, united 
with three of fine ftarch, about the thicknefs of common muci- 
lage of gum-arabic. InjeCtions of this kind ought to be given free 
quently ; and, that this may be done without any pain to the pa~ 
tient, we ought to cover the end of the pipe with a piece of the 
gut of a fowl, allowing about an inch of the gut to hang over it. 
Bat, as it will be impoffible, in any cafe of a wounded liver, to 


prevent a yery contiderable effulion of blood into the cavity of: 
Pp y y, 


the abdomen, we muft ufe our utmoft endeavours to get it out, 
as the moft fatal confequences muft undoubtedly attend its being’ 
allawed to remain there. This is to be attempted, by laying the. 
patient upon the wounded part, deprefling the head, and elevating 
the under part of the body; the wound in the integuments is alfo 
to be enlarged, fo that a free difcharge may be given to any €ol- 
deCtion of blood and bile which happens to be formed. We may 
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alfo make an opening in the abdomen at the moft dependent pait, 
for the fame purpofe. Befides the clyfters already mentioned, 
the belly muft be kept open by mild purgatives; and nothing 
anfwers better than the neutral falts: but, indeed, it is much to be 
tegretted, that deep wounds of the liver feldom or never terminate 
favourably. As foon as every appearance of inflammation. is 
gone, we muft fupport the patient’s flrength by cordial medicines 
and diet, allowing him fome wine, or other generous liquor, 
which may be moft agreeable to him. | 
. Where it happens that the gall-bladder is wounded, the cafe is ftill 
more deplorable, and indeed may generally be confidered as mor- 
tal. ‘This can fearce ever happen without a large wound of the 
liver ; at the fame time, the gall-bladder being fo covered with the 
former, that no weapon could get at it without pafling through the 
liver. The only directions that can be given, are thofe already 
jaid down ; only we mufl be ftill more guarded in our prognoftic 
than where the liver only is wounded, for, in faé&, the inftances of 
recovery from fuch an accident are very rare indeed. 


Wounds of the Spleen, Pancreas, and Receptaculum Chyli. 


Some of the ancient phyficians took it into their heads that the 
fpleen was not only an uielefs, but a pernicious part of the body $ 
and indeed experiments have been made, which tend to fhow, 
that animals may live not only without z¢, but without a great 
part of the pancreas alfo. Neverthelefs, wounds in thefe parts 
are certainly attended with great danger, on account of the vici- 
nity of other important vifcera, and the large blood-veffels, parti- 
cularly thofe belonging to the kidneys. ‘There are not, indeed, 
any certain figns by which we can know when the fpleen is 
wounded. ‘The moft remarkable, is the colour of the blood, 
which, in this vifcus, is as remarkably red, as in the liver it is 
remarkably dark. Mr. Hewfon fuppofed that the office of this 
organ was to prepare the red central globules of the blood; but, 
had this been the cafe, it feems impoffible that any animal could 
live, while fuch an important operation has ceafed throughout the’ 
body; and we are certain that wounds in the fpleen, unattended’. 
with any other injury, are not dangerous. ‘he greateft obftacle . 
to the cure of fuch wounds, is the effution which unavoidably 
takes placé in the cavity of the abdomen, more particularly when’ 
_ the duct of the pancreas happens to be divided; but no other di-’ 
rections can be given than thofe laid down in a former part of’ 
this work. . 

A wound of the receptaculum chyli muft always prove mortal, 
becaufe the body is thus entirely deprived of its nourifhment ; 
neither can any affiftance be given them by furgery. “The only 
thing that can be done, is to keep the patient very quiet, and with 
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as little food as poffible for a confiderable time, when the wound _ 
in the veffel may perhaps heal up. Wounds of this kind are 
known by the white liquor which is effufed along with the bloods. 
and the fame methods ought to be taken to prevent any collection 
from taking place in the abdomen as has in other cafes been fully 


defcribed. ; 
| WV ounds of the Kidney and Ureters. 


To form a correét judgment of thefe it is neceflary to confider 
the fituation of the kidney. : PS oy : 
_At its pofterior part, this vifcus is cdvered only by. cellular 
fubftance, and united to the undermoft ribs ; on the fore part, it is 
covered by the peritoneum, behind which it lies, and is fo placed 
that it cannot be wounded without penetrating, not only the fmall 
inteftines, but the colon alfo; after which; the urine will be dif 
charged through the wound of the kidney and peritonzeum into the 
cavity of the abdomen. The cafe, however, muft be diff-rent, 
if the kidney happens to be wounded in the back part ; for then 
the urine will be difcharged along with the blood. through the 
aperture made by the weapon. eo ‘ 

_ Wounds inthe anterior part of the kidney are therefore evidently _ 
much worfe than thofe in. the pofterior part; as in the former, 
not only the inteftines are wounded, but the urine will be difcharg-, 
ed into. the cavity of the abdomen; and hence fuch wounds prove- 
‘almoft conftantly mortal: The fymptoms attending them: are 
violent pains, not only in the region of the kidaev, hut over the 
whole abdomen, ftriking down to the groin, extending along the | 
penis, and fometimes affecting the tefticles alfo; the urine 1s 
greatly mixed with blood, and the voiding of it accompanied with 
much pain and difficulty. The patient is likewife much affe&ted: 
by ficknefs and vomiting; which are generally aggravated till 
death clofes the {cene. } err ince. 

Where a wound of the kidney is given from behind, all the 
fymptoms are much milder. ‘The urine, indeed, is difcharged by 
the orifice, and may infinuate itfelf into the cellular fubltance 
wath which the kidney is covered ; from which circamftance the 
principal danger arifes. But this may be obviated, by enlarging 
the orifice, and keeping it conftantly open, to allow a free dif- 
charge of the blood and other matters which may be collected in 
the wound, until the kidney be healed. . For this purpofe, a imall 
oval tube, fomething refembling that for an imperforated anus, 
may be made ufe of with fucceis, by allowing a free difcharge of 
the contained or fecreted fluids, vi 3 | 

_ Wounds in the kidneys being attended with confiderable. ha- 
-morrhagy, we muft mitigate this by copious bloodletting ; and by 
applying to the back, and region of the kidneys,-cloths feveral 
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folds thick, moiftened in vinegar and. water. If we-have the 
goud forcune to ftop the hemorrhage, the immediate danger of the 
wound is over, and we may then proceed as already <irefted, 


* keeping the patient as quiet and low as is confiftent with his 


health ; though, indeed, after all. we can do, it is probable that a 
filtulous opening will remain through life. The water, however, 
may always be drained off by the tube, which wiil- prevent the 


~neceflity of uling any cauftic, or other fevere means, for Keeping 


the wound in a diicaarging ftates 


Wounds of the Bladder. 
A wound of the bladder differs very effentially, according to 
the {tate of contraction or diftenfion in which the bladder happens 
to be at the time of receiving it. While this-vifcus is in its con- 
tracted ftate, it lics wholly within the pelvis; but when diftended 
with urine, it rifes fo high, that it fometimes reaches to the umbili« : 
cus, It is evident, therefore, that, in a diftended {tate, the bladder 
may be penetrated by a wound, which, in its contraGed flate, 
would not touch it. In its contraéted ftate alfo, the upper. paft of 
it may be affected by a wound, which, in its diftended itate, would 


_ reach its inferior part only. 


‘As this latrer part of the bladder is not covered by the peritom 
nzuin, it thenee happens, that wounds in this part are not atiend- 
ed swith any effulion of urine into the cavity of the abdomen, 
which muft unavoidably be the cafe where’ the upper part is 
wounded ; and hence wounds of the upper part are neceffarily 
the moft dangerous. . Roa: | 

When the bladder is wounded in its neck only, the danger is 
very little, as is evident from the many’ inftances of recovery after 
the operation for the ftone, in which this part is neceflarily divid- 
ed. But when the wound is fituated fo high up that the urine 
flows into the cavity of the abdomen, the danger mutt always be 
very confiderable ; and we know thatythis is the cafe, when the 
patient’s urine is quite fuppreffed in the natural way ; for it is 
certain, that when, by a wound in the upper part of the bladder, 
the urine has fuch eafy accefs into the cavity of the abdomen, it 
cannot overcome the contraction of the fpincter vefica, fo as to- 
pafs into the urethra. The fame thing muft happen, if the bot. 
tom or back part of the bladder are. wounded and the fymptoms 
ufually attending injuries of this kind, are, 1. A confiderable dif- 


‘charge of blood mixed with urine through the wound; 2: 


Violent pains of the lower belly, along with a teafion gradually 


| increafing ; 3. No difcharge ‘of. urine by the urethra; and, 4. 


A pain and {welling of the whole belly gradually increafing, 
Thete lat fymptoms are occafioned by the continual accumula- 
tion of urine in the abdomen, and will foon prove fatal, if great 
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care be not taken. The only method of removing thefe, is to 
enlarge the wound, fo that every drop of urine may be evacuated. 
from this cavity, where it produces fuch mifchievous effects. 
When this fluid has immediate accefs to the inteftines, by being 
thus effufed upon them, it produces fuch violent inflammation, at- 
tended with excruciating pain, that the patient, for the moft part, 
dies within thirty-fix hours after the mjury is received. — 

Mr. Latta, whofe obfervations we continue to quote, here puts. 
_ the following query: ‘* Might not a quantity of warm water, 
imje€ted by the wound (fays he), prove ufeful in wafhing off this 
acrid liquor, and reftoring the inteftines to their former ftate ? for 
though the urine be as completely evacuated as poflible, fill they - 
muft continue wet with it, and the inflammation will thus be 
kept up in a confiderable degree, even after the evacuation has 
taken place.” Netra 2 

It has. been recommended by fome writers on furgery to féw up 
wounds of the bladder with the glover’s future, as we do thofe of 
the inteftines. But, though general directions of this kind ma 
have a plaufible appearance, yet when we come to the trials | 
we fhall find it not only difficult, but next to zmpoffible to put it in 
praGtice without deftroying the patient.. In the firft place, the 
bladder, in its contracted ftate, fhrinks to a very fmal] fize, 
fearcely bigger than a large walnut, when im an healthly ftate ; 
and in this {ituation, or nearly fo, it would conftantly remain > 
when, by means of a wound in its upper part, fundus, or back, 
the urine has free accefs te the cavity of the abdomen, it will | 
always be found in a contracted flate. Before we could get at 
it, therefore, we mult enlarge the external wound much more 
than would be prudent: indeed, from the anatomy of the parts, 
it is evident that fuch an operation ought not to be attempted ; 
and that, in fuch wounds, the art of furgery can give no affilt- 
ance. In every ‘other wound, however, where the urine is 
difcharged through the external orifice, we muft endeavour to 
prevent it from infinuating itfelf into the cellular fubftance, by 
enlarging the wound, and keeping it open, until the wound of 
the bladder be healed. The dreflings ought to be very hght, 
and the patient laid upon his face, with the pelvis elevated, fo that _ 
the urine may be entirely diicharged by the wound, until the» 
bladder be healed. Great care muft be taken throughout the 
eure to keep off the’ inflammation, by blood-letting and other — 

proper methods. Warm fomentations to the belly are here 
particularly proper, as well as the applicaticn of a number of 
leeches to the fides of the wound ; and the injection of mucilagi- 
nous and anodyne clyfters. Hf the patient be. very much 
troubled with naufea and vomiting, he muft have a dofe of tinc- 
cure of opium in half a pint of gruel or firong foup. , The injec~ 
tions ought to be given pretty frequently. At firlt, one may be 
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given every fix hours; but after thefymptoms have abated, if we 
give one morning and evening it will anfwer the purpofe. | 


Wounds of the Head and Face. 


In wounds of the head, where the cellular membrane only 
4s affected, and the aponeurofis and pericranium untouched, 
phlebotomy, lenient purges, and the ufe of the common febrifuge 
medicines, particularly thofe of the neutral kind, generally 
remove all the threatening fymptoms. When the inflammation 
is gone off, it leaves on the 4kin a yellowith tint and a dry fcurf, 
which continue until perfpiration takes them away; and upon 
the removal of the difeafe, the wound immediately recovers 
an healthy afpeét, and foon heals without further trouble. -But 
in the worft kind of thefe wounds, that is, where a fmall 
wound paifles through the tela cellulofa and aponeurofis to the pe- 
ricranium, the patient will admit of more free evacuations by 
hlebotomy than in the former. In both, the ufe of warm 
fomentations is required ; but an emollient cataplafm, which 
is generally forbid in the eryfipelatous {welling, may in this 
Jatter cafe be ufed to great advantage. Where the tymptoms 
are not very prefling, nor the habit very infammable, this me- 
thad will prove fufficient; but it fometimes happens that the 
{calp is fo tenfe, the pain fo great, and the fymptomatic fever fo 
high, that by waiting the flow effect of fuch means, the patient 
runs a rifk from the continuance of the fever ; or elfe the injured 
aponeurofis and pericranjum, becoming floughy, produce an 
abfcefs, and render the cafe both tedious and troublefome. 
A divifion of the*wounded part by a fimple incifion down to the 
bone, about half an inch or an ‘inch in length, will moft com- 
monly remoye all the bad fymptoms; and if it be done in time 
will render every thing elfe unneceffary. : , 
In treating a wound of the face, it is of great importance to 
make the cicatrix as {mall as poflible. This, indeed, ought to be 
a particular confideration in curing wounds, wherever they may 
be fituated ; but more fo in the face than any-where elfe, on ac- 
count of the deformity they occafion, if the cicatrix be large. 
This can only be done by bringing the fides of the wound into 
contact as completely as poffible; and, in all cafes where the 
wound is fituated directly on the face, we ought invariably to ufe 
the gold pins, or twifted future, by which the edges will be kept 
clofe together without any retraction; but as the method of doing 
this has been elfewhere fully treated of and explained, we need fay 
no more about it here; fo that we muft refer the reader to what 
as been faid on twifted futures and harelip in their proper places. 
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If 2 wound of the forehead happen jot above the eye-browsy it a 


‘fometimes attended with pretty copious hemorrhage from afmall © 


artery which runs, in a groove, or through a notch in the fuper- 
ciliary procefs of the orbit, to the-forehead, ‘The danger arifing 


“*s 
. 


from this hemorrhage has been greatly magnified by fome writers 


on furgery, infomuch that they have told us not only of oe 


& 
4 


the needle, but of removing part’of one, or perhaps both tables of” 


the feull. This laft, however,-can never be ufeful, nor even the 


needle itfelf; becaufe,though the ariery does indeed pais through ~ 


a hole in the bone, this is by no means equivalent to paflin 


through a long groove between the tables of the fcull, as theié. 


writers have aflerted.. Onthe contrary, we may, without hefis 
tation, affirm, that, wherever this hemorrhage occuts, the blood 
may always be ftopped, by applying a little fponge or powder of 
agaric, and keeping it for fome time upon the place. In wounds of 


the cheek, where the falivary ducts are injured, the fame methods 


nut be followed as have been direfted in a fabfequent part! of 
this work ; and, where thefe direétions are punctually obeyed, we 
“may venture to fay that the patient will, almoft always, be cured 
without any very confiderable trouble. . Fee 
Wounds of the Trachea and Gifophagus. 


Whenthe trachea is wounded, it is moft commonly ina tranfverfe 


diretion, generally between two of the cartilages; and, for the 


moft part; it is only the anterior part of the tube that 1s wounded, 


Where the opening is but fmall, it may generally be cyred by means: 


of a bit of adhefive plafter, particularly when the head is kept in a 
proper pofition. But, where the wound is of fuch extent as to 


divide the whole anterior part, it will be proper to bring the edges: _ 


together, by means of the interrupted future. _In this cafe, we 
ovght to make ufe of broad flat ligatures, and a flat crooked needle 


at each end of the thread. - Thefe mutt be paffed through the fin” 


and cellular fubftance, upon the outfide of the cartilaginous tube 
of the trachea, at leaft an inch above, and as much below the 


- wound; and three or four of thefe ftiuches will generally be fuf-— 
- ficient for_any injury in this part. Some practitioners have been 


in the ufe of. putting the fticches through the trachea itlelf; but: 


this is very injudicious, on account of the irritation they occafion. - 


In this cafe, a violent cough always takes place, and the ftiches: 
are again torn open ; they osght therefore never to go deeper than 
the cellular fubftance. After they are introduced, the edges of the. 
wound muft be brought together, and kept in that fituation by an 


affillant, unzl the furgeon ties the ligatures with a flip-knot, that. 
_we may have it in our power to flack or unloofe them whenever - 
there is occalion. Laftly, an adhefive plafter is to be applied | 


i 


¥ 
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over all, and the head fecured in a proper manner, fo that the rings 
_of the trachea may remain in clofe contact, | 
It fometimes may happen, however, that the method juft now 
mentioned will fail; the cohefion of the parts may be too weak 
to retain the flitches, and thus the wound may again fly open, 
Here, then, another method muft be employed. A ligature muft 
be paffed round one of the cartilages above, and another below 
the wound, which may eafily be done, by having two curved 
needles upon the fame flat thread, as before. We muft enter the. 
_ point of one from within and below the firft and fecond cartilages 
on the under fide of the wound, puthing it outwards, and doing 
the fame thing with the other needle above. Having then paffed 
as many ligatures as may be deemed fufficient, we muft again 
bring the fides of the wound together, and tie the ligatures as 
directed. In general, there will be no more than three neceflary, 
one on each fide of the throat, and another as nearly in the mide 
die as poffible. hy 
‘dt is very feldom the cefophagus can be wounded, without a 
divifion, at the fame time, of the large blood veffels and nerves, fo 


that the patient muft inftantly dic, But, as. ic fometimes hap-— 


pens, that. only fome {mall branches of arteries are. divided, 
we muft in that cafe take them up, by means of the tenaculum: 
and ligature, in order to ftop the hemorrhage, and prevent the 
blood from getting into the ftomach, or into the cavity of the 
thorax, where, by irritating the lungs, it would produce a very 
troublefome cough, by which the patient’s complaints muft all be 
much increafed, As foon as the veffels are tied up, and the 
hemorrhage has abated, we muft bring the fides of the wound 
together, and retain them in their place by adhefive {traps, which, » 
however, will anfwer beft-in longitudinal wounds of this part. 


In tranfverfe wounds of the cefophagus we mutt enlarge the. , 


external incifions on both fides, fo that we may diftinGtly fee the 


wound in the tube, and then, by means of the interrupted future, 


bring the fides together ; though, it muft be confefled, from: the 
anatomy of the parts, there are {mall hopes of fuccefs from any 
fuch operation. In general, we muft account all wounds of this 
part exceedingly dangerous ; but, if they can be united in fuch a. 
manner that the patient’s food can be preyented from falling into 
the cavity of the thorax during the cure, there is no doubt that 
the parts will unite here, as weil as any-where elfe throughout the 
body. During all the time that the patient is confined, his food 
ought to be of the liquid kind, and molt eafy of digeftion, as milk- 
gruel, jellies, fago, falop, bread-pap, chicken broth, &c. Injec- 
tions of {trong-broths alfo may be ufed with great advantage ; and, 


indeed, for fome time, it will be proper to make an attempt to — 


fubfift the patient entirely by nutritive injeGtions, until the danger 
be paft of the food flipping into the cavity of the thorax, which 
rouft always be fatal to the patient. | . 


a 
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Wounds of the ‘Foints. ‘ 2 


| 
. 


‘ 


‘The ligaments which inveft the large joints, fuch as the knees 
ancle, fhoulder, wrift, and elbow, commonly called cafpular 
Jicaments, have in general been confidered as deftitute of all fens — 
fation. But, though they do not in a found ftate, or, when firft 
they receive an injury, difcover great figns of fenfibility; yet, 
when once an inflammation takes place, the pain occationed by’ 
it is exceffive ; and we find, that fuch wounds require much more 
attention than we would at firft be apt to fuppofe.: Some flight 
cafes, it is true, have eafily healed, where a. wound has penetrate 
the ligament, and the cavity of the joint has been laid open; but, 
in far the greater number of wounds of this kind, the utmoft 
danger is to be dreaded, and the furgeon ought at all times to be 
upon his guard, as fometimes the bad fymptoms do not come on 
for feveral days after the injury is received. ‘The time of their 
coming on, indeed, is various, principally according to the nature 
of the wound, by which the cavity of the joint is more or lefs 
jaid open, and the air admitted to it, ‘The firft fymptoms ufually 
are a ftiftnefs in the joint, increafing gradually, and attended with 
a deep-feated and dull pain; after which, the joint becomes 
fwelled, tenfe, very painful, and fomewhat inflamed ; by reafon of 
all which the patient refufes.to attempt moving it. All the bad | 
fymptoms continue daily to increafe, until the fwelling and inflam- 
mation round the joint become very confiderable, infomuch that 
the patient at laft can fearce bear it to be handled in the moft 
gentle manner, and will not allow the leaft attempt to be made to » 
move it. All wounds of the cavity of a joint are attended with an 
efflux of the fynovia; but, as the {welling increafes, and the edges 
of the wound become thicker, this efflux is gradually ftopped, and 
the edges of the wound become ftiff and dry, and appear floughy. 
This is, in a fhort time, fucceeded by large, foft, and very painful 
{wellings, particularly on the anterior and-inferior edges of the 
patella; which, increafing by degrees, furround the whole of the | 
lateral and anterior part of the joint. Thefe, when they either 
burft naturally, or are laid open artificially, pour forth a confider= 
able quantity of matter, compofed of pus, fynovia, and the liquid’ 
contained in the burfe nvucofe. Some relief is ufually obtained - 
by the evacuation of this matter ; but this is only of fhert duration, ~ 
for new fuppurations conftantly take place, the bones become 
corroded, and the patient is feized with an heCtic, which gradually — 
* deftroys him. a | wa ¥ 

It is in this way that we fee almoft all wounds in the ligaments ~ 
end, particularly if the cavity of the joint has been laid open; and | 
the cure left to nature. From attending to the detail of the — 
fymptoms from the very beginning, we may fee that. the curé — 
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depends ppiirely upon excluding the air, if poffible, from the cavity 
of the joint; for it is, in an efpecial manner, by this accefs that 
the bad fymptoms are produced ; and, if thefe cannot be prevented 
in any other way, it muft be done by amputating the limb entirely. 
It is indeed of no lefs pernicious confequence to admit air into the 
cavity of a large joint, than into thofe of the thorax or abdomen, 
and death will as certainly be the confequence of the one as of the > 
other. Hence it is evident, that the care of the {urgeon muft be 
conftantly directed to prevent the accefs of the external atmofphere 
into the cavity of the joint, and to produce a cicatrix as quickly as 
-poffible. Where the ligaments are greatly lacerated, this js gene- 
rally impraCicable, though it may be done where the Opening is 
but {mall; for, in thefe cafes, we may generally, by placing the 
limb in a proper pofture, and drawing the fkin over the wound in 
the ligament, exclude the air entirely... This ought always to be 
done in fuch a manner as not to allow the fkin to retraét in the 
leaft ; and for this purpofe we may properly apply adhefive platters. . 
faving then put the patient to bed, and laid him in the moft con. 
venient pofture, in which he muft continue for feveral days, we 
muft endeavour, by means of adhefive ftraps, to pull the fkin over - 
the wound in the ligament, in {uch a way as to fhut out the air 
completely ; and in this way it ought to be kept fhut conftantly 
until the wound in the ligament be filled up. But, if we find it 
too difficult to retain the parts in contaét, by means of adhefive 
ftraps, we muit then have recourfe to the interrupted future; the 
method of doing which has been elfewhere treated of. The fkin 
fhould then be kept in its place by a roller, either of linen or fan- 
nel, and the leg placed in fuch a fituation as to allow the fkin to be 
relaxed as much as poffible. When the wound is on the anterior ’ 
part of the joint, this is done-by ftretching out the leg ; but. when ~ 
the wound penetrates through the ham, bending the knee is the 
method we fhould take to relax the fkin, Siig 
Wounds of the {kin and integuments of the knee joint require 
to be thus treated, after the extraction of the {mall bony fubftances 
that form in the larger joints, and are called Jefamoid bones. 
The method of performing the operation is as follows: the limb 
muft be completely ftretched out, and the fkin of the part drawn 
up by an affiftant as much as pofiible. The furgeon is then to 
fecure the bone, by prefling upon each fide of it with the fore and 
middle fingers of his left hand, and, with a fcalpel, make a tranf-. 
verfe incifion, through the whole extent of it, in the teguments and 
capfular ligament. .The wound is to be no longer than juft to 
allow the imall bone to be taken out with a hook, and the air is to 
be excluded as completely as poflible, by prefling down the fkin 
clofe to the bone as we remove it, and, immediately after the 
removal, prefling it down again upon the wound in the capfular 
_ digament, upon which it aés as a valve, Having done this, themoft, 
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effeQual mode of preventing the air from finding aceefs again, is by _ 
ufing the interrupted future; after which the’ hmb muft be laid : 
- guiet, and the-inflammation prevented, by ufing the antiphlogiftic 
regimen. - Blood-letting ought to be ufed freely, the bowels ought 
to be kept lex, and a gentle moifture kept wpon the fkin by'a dia- 
pheretic mixture; of which the beft kind is’ one “‘compefed of | 
aq. ammon. acet. and antimonial wine. Ton 
In cafe the proper mode of treatment has been fo long neglected, _ 
that clofing up the wound would be produétive of no good effect, 
we muft endeavour, by every pofible method, to remove the inflam- ~ 
mation which has already taken ‘place; ufing every effort‘at the 
fame time to prevent the admiffion of more air, by covering up the 
wound with pledgets fpread with fome kind of mild emollient oint- ’ 
_ gent. ‘Lhe beft method of allaying inflammation in the large joints 
_ 4s by topical blood-letting, with leaches, cupping, and fcarifying, 
bliftering, and fomenting the part with aftringent lotions, Blood. 
letting is here efpecially of ufe; and the more’ blood is taken away, 
and the quicker it is done, the greater is the chance of the inflam- 
mation being removed. ‘The reafon why the inflammatory fymp-_ 
toms rife to fuch an height in cafes of wounded joints is, that'the — 
— colourlefs veffels about the joint become filled with blood, which _ 
proves a violent ftimulus, as well as the air admitted into the cavity. 
it is, therefore, of the greateft confequence to take blood freely 
from the part ; this ought always to be done in the firft place; after 
which: we may ule aftringents, as the fteam of warm vinegar. "The 
beft method of applying this is by means of a wooden box, exactly 
fittirig the limb, from the middle of the thigh to the middle of the 
leg, when the’ leg is ftretched out upon the bed ; and fo clofe that 
little or no air can get out betwixt the limb and the edges of the 
box, the under fide of it being contiguous to the bed. “The vinegar 
is placed at the patient’s bed-fide, in a large pan put over’hot’ coals. 
The {team is conveyed into the infide of the box by means of a hole 
in one of the fides, through which a tinned iron funnel paffes from 
the pan direétly oppofite to the knee joint which it furrounds ; and 
its cfcape is prevented, by covering the box with a blanket, befides 
the precautions already mentioned. ‘The’ fomentatiom fhould’ be 
continued twice or thrice every day, half an hour at a time. ‘As 
long as the pain continues violent, the patient fhould have a large’ 
dofe of an opiate twice a’ day 3 and, by perfevering for fome time in 
the ufe of thefe remedies, the difeafe will often be greatly relieved, » 
or even completely cured, where the injury is not very great, and 
- where the furgeon has been called im proper time. bur in cafes 
where the laceration of the ligament has been very- great, the 
inflammation will at laft probably terminate in fuppuration, what= — 
ever pains we take to prevent it. ‘The confequence of this ‘is what — 
we have already mentionéd, viz. deftruction of the ligaments, cor- — 
sofion of the ends of the bones; after which, httle or no hope — 


* 
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; | 
of faving the limb remains; for, whatever care we take to eva+ 
cuate the matter, new abfceffes {till break: out, and the patient is 
deftroyed, unlefs the limb be taken off. There is not, indeed, any 
well-authenticated cafe, where the cavity of a joint has been fully 

enctrated by matter, that the patient has ever recovered, even fo 
oo as to have an anchylofis; and this, whether the ligaments 
have been lacerated, or whether they have been laid open by 
incifion. ‘The reafon of all this is obvious, . If the matter pene» 
trates through the whole cavity of the joint, it is impoffible to 
exclude the air alfo; and this will produce fuch an affection of | 
the whole body of it, as will greatly aggravate all the dangerous 
fymptoms defcribed above. : . 
In flighter injuries of the capfular ligament, we fometimes 
rove fuccefsful, by excluding the air as completely as poffible 
Rom the firft, and doing every thing in our power to abate the 
inflammatory fymptoms from running to a great height. In thefe 
cafes the limb may be faved; and, indeed, in all cafes where {mall 
bones or hardened cartilages are cut out, the wound tay be fo 
completely fhut up that no air can enter it, and thus a cure may 
be effected, without any danger of ftiffnefs inthe joint. Cafes of 
this kind haye occurred, in which the patient was able to walk in 
twenty-eight days from the time he received the injury. But, 
where the joints have been penetrated by large wounds, and thefe 
have nearly terminated in fuppuration alfo, where the capfular 
ligament and ends of the bones have been much injured, inftant 
amputation is generally advifable. . 

It has been alleged by furgeons of great eminence, that patients, 
in their full health and vigour of body, recover much more feldom 
from injuries of this kind, than fuch as have been coniiderably 
watted by fuppuration, and other fevere fymptoms. But, if proper 
attention be paid for the firft four or five days, it fometimes hap» 
pens that a healthy and ftrong patient will recover much more 
quickly than one that has fuffered much from the debility induced 
by too great fuppuration or otherwife. The only and great 
danger arifes from the high degree of inflammation which takes 
place immediately after the operation. But this, by judiciou 
management, may always be kept under ; and an experienced and 
fkilful furgeon will not fail to ufe the means proper for the pur- 
pofe, viz. bleeding, keeping the patient cool and expofing the 
end of the ftump as much as poffible to the airy leeches, and, 
Bey. keeping it moift with cloths dipped in a folution of vitriol. 
ated zinc. : 
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* Wounds whieh are made by anv intrument that’ perforates te 


d preater depth than it feparates the divided parts, either longie 


tudina'ly or laterally from each other, without regard to the fhape 
of ihé w unding inftrument itfelf, whether fharp or obtufe, may 
Be called punéiured wounds. Theé-event of thefe is always more 
Uncertain and dangerous than of any other kind, beeaufe the large 
blocd veffels, or branches of nerves, may be wounded, though we 
éannot perceive from the appearance of the wotnd=that they are 
fo. .In all cafes, however, they are dangerous iti proportion te 
~ the depth to which they penetrate, and as the inftrument, is more 
ér lefs obtufe; and hence gun-fhot wounds are of all others the 
‘gmoft dangéfolis, becaufe they are. accompanied with the higheft 


degree of ‘Contufion and laceration.’ Pun@ured wounds of all. 


kinds are, indeed, productive of a very great degree of inflam- 
mation, ahd evét, on that account, extremely dangerouss By 
étion of 4 mnafket-ball alfo pieces of the clothes are 


the violent a€tion of 4 m : lot 
driven into the wound, befides the danger there is of the ball itfelf 


lodging in it; fo that it is often very difficult to clear fuch wounds — 


’ of extraneous bodies; and, even when they are cleared of them, 
the fides remain at a ‘diffancé from one another, and cannot be 
brought together by future, or by any of the means ufed in treating 
fimple wounds, ( ™ si dibiae ie bins cep P ON iy 
There is no cafe of punctured wounds fo little hazardous as 
when they only penetrate the fin, and run through the cellular 
fubftance for a confiderable way, parallel to the furface of the 


body, perforating the {kin alfo’on the other fide, oppofite to where — 
-¥¢ entered. “When this happens to be thé nature of the wound, — 


i 
there ought to be no hefitation at Jayig it open from one end to ~ 


‘Being done, the wound ou 


- comprefs of linen rag. 


° 


the other, in order to clear it of any extraneous matter. This 
ght to be dreffed with the fimple cerate © 
of wax, and the dreffings kept on -by a flight bandage ‘end - 


- The next moft favourable cafe is where the inftrument has not” 


penetrated both fides, but, after perforating the fkin, ftops in the 
cellular membrane, The genetal directions given by chirurgical — 
“atithors in this cafe is to introduce a probe by the external opening 
‘through the whole length of the wound, and, cutting Upon it, to” 
‘Yay it open as before. Tlie incifion ought to be carried through - 
the whole length of the wound; in all cales where it has not. 
penetrated any of the large mufcles, nor injured any of the bleed 
veffels or nerves. But, where the wounds run deep, and in the 
neighbourhood of blood veffels or nerves, we cannot lay them 
Open in this manner; the proper mode of treatment then is to 
prevent or remove the inflammatory fymptoms from ronaing’ Ee 
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high, sby -letches, cooling folutions, and an. antiphlogiftic 
regimen, inducing throughout the whole extent of the wound a 
gentle fuppuration ; which, in every wound of this kind, muft 
~ take place, becaufe none of them can be cured by the firft inten- 

ben. A poultice muit be applied externally throughout the 
w ole length, and in the fame direction with the wound, which 


- 


But be frequentty removed, until the fuppuration be completes 


‘When this is done, and the wound appears free of any extraneous | 


Matter, we may gently prefs the fides of the wound together, by 
means of a cumprefs of a proper chicknefs applied to the wound 
. throughout its. whole length, applying over it a roller pretty 
firmly, aud uniformly tight throughout, the whole length of the 
wound, by which its fides will adhere in a much fhorter time. If, 
however; this manner of treatment be neglected for a week or 


two, and the poultice ftill continueds there will be a conftant . 


difcliarge of matter, by which. the fides of the fore become callous, 
{fo that though we were afterwards to prefs them together ever fo 
much, they will not unite, but the wound will change into a true 
fiftula,. When this happens, it may aways be known by the 
condition of the matter. In.a wound which is difpofed to heal, 
the matter is thick, mild, and of an unctuous nature, of a whitith 
yellow appearance, and fomewhat ropy; but, in ferous ulcers, the 
ata is thin, and has a milky whitenefs ; and,-by reafon of 


thienoy their fides acquire a. fmoothnefs, which is eafily © 
ant 


nguifhed from the appearance of a healthy wound, The 
proper meilod of proceeding in cafes of this kind is to introduce 
a feton, by the friction of which. an inflammation will be raifed 
on the fides of the wound, and the matter foon acquire a’ better 
cblour and confiftence. As foon as the furgeon perceives this, 


he muft gradually diminifh the fizé of the fkain, in the manner - 


/ 


already directed when treating of fetons. When the cord becomes — 


very fmall, it may then be taken out altogether; and what little 
of the wound remains to be united, will ealily be fo, by applying 
the comprefs, as juft now directed. In, many. inftances, this 
adhefion has been produced. by the injection of aftringents, or 
diluted ardent fpirits, or any thing capable of exciting a frefh 


lammation and fuppuration in the wound; the fides of whicli 


muft be kept in’ contact from the beginning of this application, 
till the adhefion is formed throughout. If matters are properly 
managed at firft, however, there will very feldom be any occafion 


either for the feton or aftringent applications ; forthe greater num-_ 


eber of cafes, if the furgeon, as foon as a free and full fuppuration 


_ jtakes place, would apply a comprefs, to the wound, throughout | 


dts whole length, with a roller above to keep it pretty tight, fo that 
the fides of the wound might be in contact, and preferve them in 
that fituation for thirty-fix hours, the parts, even in that fhort 
lime, would begin to adhere ; and, by perfifting in this method, 
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would be completely healed. in ten, twelve,-or fourteen days at ¥ 


moft, with little or no uneafinefs to the patient. 
‘If, however, this kind of treatment be neglected, fatal confe- 


quences may occur, even under the management of the moft — 


celebrated practitioners ; or elfe the cure of fuch wounds may be 
protracted for as many weeks as it would require days in the 
former method. By treating wounds of this kind in the manner 
juft now recommended, when they run deep, and of courfe cannot 
be laid open, we may always be certain of making their fides 
adhere to each other in a few days; but this muit never be 
attempted until we are fure that a free fuppuration has come on, 
throughout the whole extent of the wound, and that no extraneous 
body ts left in it. , | 
Frequently the dire€tion of the wound, inftead of paffing flant- 
ing towards one fide, runs dire€tly to the bone, with only a {mall 
opening at the furface. Where wounds of this kind occur, and it 
canbe done without wounding any confiderable nerve or blood 
veflel; the wound ought to be dilated to the bottom, in the direc- 
tion of the mufcular fibres, dreffing it afterwards with fome 
foftening liniment, fpread upon linen; and this is to be continued 
until a full and free fuppuration takes place through the whole of 
the wound; and, as foon as this takes place, we ought to unite 


the fides, by means of the interrupted future, as in the cafe of 


recent wounds, that they may be healed b~ the firft intention ; 
and thus the wound will moft commonly heal very readily and 
eafily, without much pain to the patient, and with great eafe and 
fatisfaction to the furgeon. In this laft cafe the ufe of counter 
openings of any kind would be very improper. 
_ Injeétions are thrown into wounds of this kind, in order to 

raife a frefk inflammation, by means of which the fides will adhere 
together, when held together with a comprefs and roller. Thofe 
moft proper for this purpofe are fuch as donot poffefs any con- 
fiderable degree of aftringency, nor have any great tendency to 
remove inflammation. ‘“Uhe moft proper are ardent fpirits diluted 
with an equal quantity of water, and this thrown into the wound 
with a fyringe, and confined in it for a thort time, till the patient 
complains of pretty fevere pain. The following folution is Irke~ 
wife found very efficacious: © } 

(No. 2.) B Hydrarg. muriat. gr. ij. 

Ammon. muriat. gr. v. 
| Aquas dittillate 3. Fiat folutio. 

But, whether we ufe this or the former, the fides of the wound are 
- to be put clofe together, as foon’as the injection is thrown in, till 


fhort time take place, if the compreffion be equal and regular. 
throughout the whole courfe of the finus. If, inftead of ufing 


, 


the new inflammat.on produces adhefion ; and this muft ina very — 


injeCtions of this kind, we take a-contrary method, and make ufe — 
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of thofe of an antiphlogiftic nature, the fides of the wound will 
foon be rendered callous throughout its whole length, and thus the 
very intention with which the injections were prefcribed will be 
__ defeated, for the only ufe of them is to excite inflammation, not 
_ by any means to oppofe it. ea na 
It “sartnal happens in punctured wounds, when the preffure 
is unequal, that matter will be formed. ‘his takes place near the 
bottom of the wound ; and, unlefs the furgeon pays great attention 
to apply the bandage and comprefs properly, it may continue .to 
collecét, and burft feveral times over; but even this will at laft be 
overcome, by a proper ufe of the bandage and comprefs. But if, 
for any reafon, the furgeon does not think proper to attempt a cure 
by the fir{t intention, he ought to proceed in fuch a manner, that 
the incarnation may begin from the bottom upwards, which is 
very eafily done where the wound is dreffed very flightly, and 
only the mildeft ointments are allowed to touch the fore, the 
dreifings being removed once in twenty-four hours, or oftener. 
Thus every wound, whatever be its depth, if fituated in any of the 
extremities, without injuring any blood veffel or nerve, may very 
foon be healed without any ‘tents made either of metal or any 
thing elfe. There may be ulcers indeed, which have penetrated 
into a cavity, fuch as in the perinzum, communicating with the 
urethra. In cafes of this kind fome practitioners ufe a metallic 
tube to carry off the water or matter, in order to allow the urethra 
_to heal, but a hollow tube of elaflic gum is to be preferred. 
The acknowledged principle on which tents are ever ufed is, 
_that matter may be prevented from collecting beneath, after the 
external wound is clofed; but it is feldom that this inconvenience 
takes place, and it never can do fo if the method juft recom- 
mended be followed ; befides, as the aperture of the wound gives 
free vent to the matter at firft, the latter generally keeps it open, 
unlefs in a very few cafes, where it may be neceffary to ufe 
artificial means for the purpofe. . Even here, however, the tents, 
if thefe are ufed, fhould be but fmall, for otherwife they will plug 
up the orifice, fu that they will induce the very evil they are 
defigned to prevent. Hollow tents, or tubes, are preferable to. 
others, and ought to be employed on account of their allowing a 
free exit to the matter. “They may be made either of filver, lead, 


or elaftic gum ; but the latter are to be preferred, on account of 
their flexibility. 


SECT. Ul. Of contufed and lacerated W pale: 


When the fmall veffels are broken by a blow with any hard 
inftrument without penetrating the {kin, at the fame time that the 
folid fibres of the part are cruihed, the injury is termed-a contufion ; 
_and when at the fame time the fkin is broken, it is termed 
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a contufed and lacerated wotind, becaufe in this cafe’ the parts ate 
‘not fairly divided as with a knife, bur torn afunder’or violently 
~ ftretched. M Mabie NMS OLENA RAO ae 
» Every contufion, therefore, whether the fcin is broken’ or net, 
may propetly be reckoned. a wound ; for, where the injury is fo 
flight that none of the contents of the fmall vefféls are’ extra~ 
vafated; it fearce deferves to be mentioned. * "Phe immediate*con- 
fequetice of a contufion, therefore, is a fwelling, by reafon'of the 
“extravafation juft mentioned; and the iii hemwmmew anenGuved 
by the bloed f{tagnating under it; but as ‘this’ fluid every though: 
covered by the fkin, cannot long remain in its ‘natural ftate, it _ 
then happens that the contufed part foo lofes its florid red’ colour, 
‘and becomes blue ‘or black ; ithe thinner parts being" in ‘the’ mean 
“time gradually taken up by the abforbent veffels, which at laft 
“happens to the blood itfelf;’ the blue difappears, and is fueceeded — 
by a yellowifh colour, fhowing that the blood is ‘now diffolved; 
after which the part recovers its former appearance, and” the 
“ruptured veffels appear to have united as though nothing had | 
‘happened: PTE | Ay Fe Ad be? > ben Rere ise gh ero : 
. “Thefe are the fymptoms which’ attend the flighteft Rind’ of 
‘cortufions; but it is evident, that where the blow is fo’yrolént’as — 
to rupture. or crufh fome of the large nerves, or blood’veffels, all 
“the bad confequences which attend timple wounds of thufe’ parts 
will enfue, and they will not at all’ be alleviated by the circum 
ftance of the {kin being whole. - Hence it is eafy't fee how a 
contufion may produce ulcers of the wort kind, ‘gangrene, fpha- 
‘celus, cariou. bones, &c. ; and, if it happens to be'n*a'glandular © 
“part, a fcirtlus or cancer is very freqvently found’ to’ enfue, — 
Eyen the vifcera themfelves, efpecialiy of the abdomen, may be 
injured by contufions to fuch a degree as to Pfodtice’an inflam= 
‘mation, gangicsé, or feirrhus, nay inftant death,’ Without rup- 
turing the fkin. : avast tebe Sid oe ir ye 
For wounds of this kind Mr. Latta recommends the following 
treatment: The patient ought to be put tu bed, and! the wounded — 
limb placed in the moft relaxed pofture, fo as to eafé, d8 much as 
_' poffible, the wounded or torn mufcles, The wound ’fhould, as — 
quickly as poflible, be freed from every extrancous matter, as well 
“as from broken pieces of bone, and the wounded’ and’ bleeding — 
‘veffels being properly fecured, the lacerated edges ought to be~ 
placed as near to each other as poflible ; after which the whole ~ 
muft be covered with a large pledgit fpread with emollient oint-— 
ment, with two or three folds of linen put over all. “As the 
inflammatory fymptoms run very high, and are apt to terminate ~ 
in gangrene, we muft endeavour, by every poflible means, to © 
prevent fuch a dangerous event. In young and plethoric patients, — 
fome ounces of blood ought to be taken from the arm ; and as, in ~ 


_ cafes of this kind, the-wound bleeds little, though feveral foal — 
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to. cover the wounded parts, an| ought,to. be renewed every.fix 
hours, 10 promote, as much as poflibie, a refolution of the fwelliag 


tients, particularly thofe who have been accuft.med to drak 
Bete A liquors when in health, we mut allow a moderate ufe 


riven in dofes of not lefs than a drachm ata time, are very proper, 
“hefe dofes are to be repeated every two hours, if the patient’s 
ftomach will bear ir, But, in cafes where the patient has nau- 


feated the powder, the following mixtur¢ may be conveniently 
_ mininiftered ; fe si 


er 
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(No, 3.) B Pulv. cinchon. flav. ij. 
Mucilag. G. Arab. Ziij. 
— Tinét. cinchone ! 
_ Aq. cinamom. aa Ziv. Bis : 
Acid. vitriol. dilut. q. f, ad gratam aciditatem. 
Mifce, | Hi VAs 
‘The dofe of this may be two tablefpoonfuls every two hours. 
Mr. Latta found, that, in cafes where ‘the debility was very 
great, and wine and bark perfevered in for fome time without any . 
good effects, a bolus compofed of twelve grains of volatile fal 
ammon, made up with half adrachm of conferve of rofes, and 
‘ given three times a-day, proved extremely ferviceable in ftrengthen- 
ing the fyftem, fo'as to enable it to put a {top to the gangrene.. 
By perfevering in the ufe of this along with the opiate, morn- 
ing and evening, the difeafed parts may at laft be thrown out, and 
the wound afterwards dreffed as a fimple ulcer. It is almoft . 
needlefs to caution any practitioner againft blood-letting, or any 
other evacuation, where gangrene is coming on; for, by thefe, 
the tone of the fyftem is remarkably weakened; and, the more 
evident the fymptoms of the difeafe are, the greater will be the 
injury done to the fyftem by an evacuation. But, while it is 
_ neceffary to caution the praétitioner againft any evacuations after 
the gangrene has made its-appearance, we muft no lefs ftrongly 
recommend thern in the beginning, while the fymptoms of inflam- — 
mation may be expected torun high ; and that, efpecially in robuft 
conftitutions, where the powers of life ftill retain their vigour 
after the injury has been received, as in foldiers and failors. In 
‘thefe we ought to take blood very freely all about the edges of the 
wound, and particularly on the contufed places, If this is done, 
there is very little probability that a gangrene will enfue in any 
cafe, even after the moft violent mjuries, if, along with the proper 
evacuations, we take care to keep the patient in the moft eafy 
pofture, and to free the wound from any extraneous bodies that 
_may irritate and ftimulate the wounded parts. The edges of the 
wound are alfo to be kept as near as poflible to one another, and 
the dreffings ought to be of pieces of lint {pread with the mildeft 
ointment, covering the whole up afterwards with feveral folds of 
Jinen put over the dreffings. In all cafes where the contufion 
-extends to any confiderable diftance from the wound, we muit 
take care to bleed freely all round it with leeches, or by cupping 
with fearification. If neceflary, we muft bleed freely at the arm, 
to keep the body cool; and, after each free bleeding from the 
vicinity of the wound, cover it with cloths moiftened with vine- 
ar and water, or a folution of vitriolated zinc. Baie © 
If this method has been perfevered in, the inflammation, which 
extends to fome diftance from the wound, will generally terminate 
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by refolution ; to promote which, the linen folds directed to be laid 
over the wounded part being removed, an emollient poultice fhould 
‘be put in their place, exactly of the fize of the wound, and 
changed regularly every twelve hours; while, at the fame time, if 
pain and {welling ftill continue in the neighbouring parts, they 
ought to be covered regularly with the wet cloths. Asfoon as 2 
free fuppuration takes place, the wound ought to be dreffed as a 
fimple purulent ulcer, in the manner already defcribed ; and, if the 
pain, tenfion, and fwelling, are ftill confiderable round the wound, 
we ought to continue our difcutient method ; but, if we fee that a 
mortification will actually take place, we muft ufe every endea- 
vour to put a ftop to it as quickly as poffible. The means of 
doing this will be treated of elfewhere: at prefent it is enough to 
obferve, in general, that they confift of fuch things as keep up the 
tone of the fyftem, and invigorate the body. ‘The mortified or 
gangrened parts are always feparated from thofe which are found 
by an inflammation and fuppuration ; and the firft fign of this is 
the appearance of a red inflamed ring round the edge of the morti- 
fied part. ‘This inflammation may be excited, or at leaft greatly 
promoted, by the application of warm and ftimulating dreffings ; 
but, as foon as this is obferved to take place, we muft difcontinue 
the ufe of them, and have recourfe again to emollient poultices, to 
promote the fuppuration neceffary to feparate the mortified parts 
from the found. Such as are completely mortified ought to be 
removed, not only as they are abfolutely ufelefs, but on account of 
the offenfive fmell which they occafion. In this cafe the cata~ 
plafing effervefcens of the Pharmacopeeia Chirurgica will be parti~ 
cularly ufeful. 7 


SECT. IV. Of Gun-fhot Wounds. 


Gun-fhot wounds can be confidered in no other light than 
contufed wounds. In thofe made by a mufket or piftol ball, the 
moft immediate contiderations are to extract the ball, or any other 
extraneous i which may have lodged in the wounded part, 
and to ftop the hemorrhagy, if there is an effufion of blood from 
the rupture of fome contiderable artery. : 

It is frequently neceffary to enlarge the wound, in order to 
extract the ball; and if ic has gone quite through (provided the 
fituation of the part wounded will admit of its being done with 
fafety), the wound is to be laid freely open through its whole 
Jength ; by which means any extraneous body will be more readily 
removed, and the cure facilitated. . 

In order to get at the ball, or any other foreign matter, probing 
is to bé ufed as {paringly as poflible; and this mutt evidently 
appear to any one who will only confider the nature of the fymp- 
foms attendant on penetrating wounds of the breaft or belly, 
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quently, de as, much or more mifchief than the all did atfirft by” 


SE ete Len te caer at betes ale 


_ fafety; for in. wounds near a joint,;or, in very membranous of 


“within.. . 


tion, and feldom fail to obviate impofthumations, anda long wail | 


iV 
either from a bullet-or {harp inftrument; the thruftingina probe — 
to. parts under fuch circumftances being, unay oidably a “frelh flab i 
on. every repetition of fuch practice, If probing be neceflary, the 
-finger fhould be preferred as the beft and trueft probe, where it can , 
be ufed.; where ix;cannot, 2, bougie may.anfwer the purpofe. 
If a ball, ‘or any,other foreign body, happens to, be lodged n¢ 


ca 


thongh at fame diftance from the mouth of isipannd, » : ft 
tpl dEeP>, AR 


upon the leaft reflection, that thrufting arf ae, probe.in.gueft 
of the bullet, and then, as has been practifed likewyfe,; alonger, pair? 


the fame, time, lay hold of any contiderable artery. or ner ¢ along . 
fe), Ware ce 


bes nor 


attempts are the lefs neceffary, becaufe a great. number 9 daflances— 


% 


any ill 
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In. cafe the wound be occafioned by a mufket or piftol fhot, 
and of courfe but fmall, it will be, neceffary to dilate 7 withou 
delay, provided the nature’ of the part will admit of this with 


tendinous parts, the knife, as well as forceps, fhould be put undet 
fome reftraint ; nor thould any more opening be made than what 
is abfolutely requifite for the free difcharge of the matter lodged 


Pha, 


~ “Where the wounded perfon has not fuffered any great lofs of 
blood. (and this is generally the cafe), it will be advijable to open 
a vein immediately, and take from the arm a large quantity; ant 
to repeat bleeding as circumftances may require, the fecond, and 
even the third day. Repeated bleedings in the beginning dray 
after them many advantages ; they prevent a good deal of paint 
and inflammation, leffen any feverifh affaults, gi the digef 


‘of complicated fymptoms, which are wont otherwife to interrup 
_ the cure, miferably harafs the poor patient, and too often endanget 
his life. Even where the feverifh fymptoms run high, and these 
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is very frequensly of great advantages on ol) | 
be if fo happen that a gun-fhot wound:has penetrated any-of the 
Jarge joints, aiid, in pafiing througlthem, fraCtured the ends of the 
ils it will, then be found, for the Mioft part impoffibley let the 
the| 


is almoftia certainty that matter is forming, bleeding, in that ftate, 


Asill. or abilities of ‘the furgeon be evet fo. greaty ta preferve bola 
ite and limb of the patients The reafon ‘of ‘this 1s, that the 
agcels, of air to the cayity of the) joint excites fuch a violent 
inflammation as would-certainly end in gangreve ; and,theretore, 
for the mot partyit will be proper, ias‘foon as'poilibie, to tike off 
the limb.  Indeeds; in’ every cafe of ,compound fracture, whether 
_produced by bullets ornor,: where the bones are thuch-thivered, 
cand the mufcles and ligaments torn in fuch a manter, that.no well- 
founded hope of faving the! limb can be entertained, it would be 
highly improper: to perfiff in vain attempts for that) purpofe ; for 
sthus. the patient’s Grength may be entirely exhaufted by the great 
idifeharge of matter, or. he may be deftroyed by an hectic fever, 
“a ge yee abforption.of the matter, fo that even tht amputation 
‘of, the limb could not fave his life. « Weare, however, far from 
-advifing any  furgeon to/dmputate where there is a’ probability of - 
daving’ adimb; nor is it’ any ordinary injury that'can vindicate 
shim tor doing: fo. Ic 1s: not enough that the bons be broken, ‘and 
deveral of the fragments of. .driven into the furrounding fleth, the 
smufcies themfelves being alfé penetrated and contufed by the ball. 
Tf none of the fplinters:réach the length:of the joint, fo that there 
is no danger of expoling the cavity’ of it to the air, if none-of the 
Uarge veflels be wounded, or otherwife injured, fo: that the circula- 
tion cannot go on, no amputation fhould ever be thought of’ in 
fuch cafes. . Dr. Aitken’s machine, ‘fo: ufeful .in’ compound 
fractures,’ will alto fupport the limb properly; until the cure'be 
-accomplithed. Nays even when a ball has: ftruck the head ofva 
-bone tn fuch a manner as to fracture it completely, if the’ball:has. 
fairly pafied out through the ether fide, without injuring any of - 
-the large blood vefels, there is {ull no reafon to amputate imme- 
@iately. _ Here we ought carefully to remove the loofe pieces of 
bone; and, if there be any confiderable haemorrhage from’ the. 
{mall arteries round the joint, it ought to be flopped, by applying 
fome kind of ftyptic to the mouths of the bleeding veffels,’ atter- 
wards filling up the wound with dry charpie, placing the limb in the 
moft Convenient pofitre, and laying the patient as eafy as pof- 
‘dible. Several folds of lint:ought then to be put over the charpie, 
of fuch a fize as exactly to fit the cavity of the wound, laying over 
‘ the whole a large comprefs of linen, and retaining the dreffings 
_ with a proper bandage. If the patient has nov loft niuch blood, 
and be of a plethoric habit, we muit have recourfe to bleeding 
freely at the arm; the wound muft be covered lightly ; and, if 
‘there be any Cconfiderable oozing of blood from the veins, it is 
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proper to expofe the wound entirely to the air, but without com- 
pletely taking off the bandage and dreffings. In cafes of hemor- 
‘rhage, we are not to employ any poultice, becaufe the flux of 
blood is increafed by the heat of it; but, as the blood generally 
ftops about the fourth or fifth day, and fuppuration is then about 
to take place, we may lay on a large cold poultice over the 
dreflings, if they be found to adhere to the edge of the wound. 
After the dreffings are completely thrown out, we muft clean the 
wound gently with a foft moift fponge, and afterwards drefs 
with fine charpie, moiftened in oil, and the whole may be covered 
with a large thick comprefs, and kept in its place with a proper 
bandage. This line of conduét is recommended by Mr. Latta, 
who defcribes the following cafe of a gun-fhot wound of a joint. 
“In a patient who happened to be under my care for a gun- 
fhot wound (fays he), the bullet had ftruck and fhivered to pieces 
the head of the humerus, pafling through the body of the joint 
“immediately below the end of the clavicle, paffing over the brachial 
artery as it paffes over the firft rib below the middle of the fcapula, 
juft below the {kin, without hurting the artery, and was found | 
lodged below that end of the clavicle which is articulated with the | 
upper part of the flernum. The ball being cut out, and all the 
fhattered pieces of the head of the bone removed, the wound was © 
drefied in the manner already directed. The dreflings were 
removed on the fixth day from their firft application. Slight 
-hemorrhages took place now and then, but were always removed, 
by keeping the wound flightly dreffed, and expofed to the air. 
‘The patient was kept on a very low diet; and it was obferved 
that; on any hemorrhage occurring, the pulfe became firmer, or 
beat quicker. By carefully dreffing the wound in this’ manner, 
and allowing a nourithing diet when the hemorrhage ftopped,, 
with fome good Englifh porter every day after dinner, -he got. 
quite well in two months, and his ftrength and fpirits becamé 
iurprifingly recovered. ‘The fuppuration continued very plentiful 
for near three weeks, during which time he took daily five 
drachms of Peruvian bark in powder, ufing at the fame time a _ 
quart of porter, and a pint of Port wine, together with thirty drops - 
of the elixir of vitriol, in a {mall teacupful of water, after each 
dofe of the bark. For the firft five weeks, he had every night a 
s Jarge anodyne draught at bed-time; and, while the difcharge of 
matter continued very copious, the woand was dreffed twice 
a-day. It is now ten years fince-he received the fhot, and he has 
at this moment the ufe of his fore-arm fo completely, that he gains 
his bread as a riband-weaver, But, though we may fucceed 
with this kind of treatment where the fmaller joints are wounded, 
we cannot expect to do fo where the cavities of the larger ones, — 
fuch as the knee or ankle, happen to be laid open. From my — 
own experience in cafes of this kind, as well as the teftimony of ° 
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the beft chirurgical authors, I am decidedly of opinion that the 
limb ought to be immediately amputated. In every inftance that 
I have feen or treated, where an opening is made into the knee © 
joint, either artificially, or by accident, the joint inftantly fwelled, 
and the pain and fever became intolerable ; fo that, unlefs the 
limb was amputated without lofs of time, the patient muft have _ 
perifhed. In all gun-fhot wounds then, which penetrate the cavity — 
of any of the large joints, amputation ought to take place as foon 

as pofible, in the manner hereafter related, both as to the dreflings 

and management.”’ 

Thus far we have proceeded in the defcription and treatment 
of gun-fhot wounds, according to the generally-received opinions 
on the fubject. Greatly paramount, however, to all thefe, may 
be confidered the do¢trines of the celebrated Mr. HUNTER, wht, 
to abundant experience as an army furgeon, brought the aid of 
very fuperior genius in difcuffing this highly important branch of 
furgery. To his excellent Treatife on INFLAMMATION we are 
indebted for the whole of the following remarks. , 

«“ Gun-fhot wounds are made by the projection of hard obtufe 
bodies, the greateft number of which are mufket-balls ; for cannon- 
balls, pieces of fhells and ftones from ramparts in fieges, or {plin- 
ters of wood, &c. when on board of a fhip in an engagement at 
fea, can hardly have their effects ranked among gun-fhot wounds; 
they will come in more properly with wounds in general. As 
the wounds themfelves made by thofe very different modes will in 
general differ very confiderably ; any peculiarity that may be 
neceflary in the treatment of gun-fhot wounds, from thofe made- 
by cannon-balls, fhells, &c. or even common wounds, will ge- 
nerally belong to thofe made by mufket-balls. | 
- & The whole of gun-fhot wounds will come within the defi- 
nition of accidents. “They are a recent violence committed on the 
body ; but they often become the caufe of, or degenerate into, a 
thoufand complaints, which are the objects of {urgery or phytic, 
many of which are common to accidents in general, and to many 
other difeafes ; of this kindare abfceffes, ulcerating bones, fiftulze ; 
but fome are peculiar to gun-fhot wounds, as calculi in the blad-- 
der from the ball entering that vifcus, confumption from wounds 
in the lungs, which I believe rarely happens ; for I cannot fay I . 
ever faw a cafe where fuch an effect took place. But it is the 
recent ftate’in which they are diftinguifhed, and in which they are 
to be confidered as a diftinct object of treatment. , 

« Wounds of this kind vary from one another, which will 
happen according to circumftances ; thefe variations will be in 
general according to the kind of body projected, the velocity of 
the body, with the nature and peculiarities of the parts injured. 
The kind of body projecied, 1 have obferved, is principally 
mufket-balls, fometimes cannon-balls, fometimes pieces of broken 
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_ fhells, and:very often om board of thip,fplinters of wood. » Tiideedy” 
the effeéts of cannon-balls om different: parts: of the fhip, either’ 
the containing paris, as the hull of the fhip itfelf, or the contained, 
are the prisicipal caufes of wounds" in the failor; fora eannon- 
ball muft go. through the timbers of the {hip before it can do: 
more execution than fimply as a ball (which makes it afpent: 


ball), and which fplinters the infide of the {hip very confiderablys 


and moyes other bodies in the {hip, neither of which it: would do 
if moving with fufficient velocity ; mufket or-cannon-balls feldom 
doing immediate injury to thofe of that profeflions The wounds. 
produced by tie three laft bodies will be more like many common 
and violent accidents, attended with much contufion and laceration 
of parts. Shy Ee ret are iy ak. 1s 
_& Gun-fhot wounds, from whatever caufe, whether from muf- ’ 
ket-ball, cannon-ball, or fhell, &c. are'in general contufed wounds? 
from which contufien there is moft commonly a part of the folids 
furrounding the wound deadened, as the projecting bedy forced its 
way through thefe folids, which is afterwards thrown off in form 
~ of a flough, and which prevents fuch wounds from healing ‘by ‘the 


firft intention, or by means of the adhefive: inflammation, from, 


which circumftance moft of them muft be allowed to fuppurates | 
This does not always take place equally in every gun-fhotywound, 
nor in every part of the fame wound ; and the difference com- 
monly arites from the variety. in the velocity of the bedy projected ; » 


for we find in many cafes, where the ball has paffed with-little — 


velocity, which is often the cafe with balls, even at their entrance, 


) 


but moft commonly at the part laft wounded by the ball, that the ; 
eM AS 


wounds are often jiealed by the firit intention. . 
«© Gun-fhot wounds, from the circumftance ‘of commonly 


Wt 


having a part killed, in general do not inflame {o readily as.thofe. 
from other accidents ; this back wardnefs to inflame will be in the — 


proportion that the quantity of deadened parts bearsto the extent of 
“the wound: from-which Circumftance the inflammation is later 
in coming on, more efpecially when a bail pafles through a flethy 
part with gteat velocity; becaufe they will be a great deal dead- 
ened, in proportion to the fize of the wound: therefore inflams_ 
mation in gun-{hot wounds is lefs than in wounds in general, — 


where the fame quantity of mifchief has been done ; and this, alfo, © 


js in an inverfe proportion to the quantity of the parts deadened, 


as I have already explained in my introduction to inflammation; — 
viz. that inflammation is lefs where parts aré to flough, than’ 
where parts have been deftroyed by other means. “On the other 
hand, where the ball has fra€tured fome bone, which fracture in- 
the bone has done confiderable mifchief to the foft partsy indepen~_ 

dent of the ball, then there will be nearly as quick inflammation 
a8 ina compound fracture of the fame bone, becaufe the deadened © 


part bears no proportion to the laceration or wound in general. . 4 
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"Fromm this citcumftance, of a patt being often deadened, a gun- 


fhot wound is often not completely underftood at firft ; for it is at 


‘firft, in many cafes, impoflible to know what parts aré killed, whe-- 


ther bone, tendon, or foft part, till the deadened part has feparated, 
ich often makes ita much moe complicated wound than at firlt 
‘was known or imagined ; for it very often happens, that fome vifcus, 
‘or a part of fome viicus, or a part ofa large artery, or evena bone,. 
has been killed by the blow, which does not fhow itfelf till the flough 
comés.away. If, for infeance, it is a-part of an inteftine that has 
received a contufion, fo as to kill’it, and whicli.is to flough, a 
new fymptom will moft probably appear from the flough’s being 
feparated, the contents of thé inteftine will mott probably come 
through the wound; and probably the fame thing will happen 
when any other containing vifcus' is in part deadened ; but thofe 
eafes will’not be fo dangerous, as if the fame lofs had been pro- 
duced at firft, for by this time all communication wil be cut off 
between the containing and contained parts; nor will. it be fo 
dangerous as when a confiderable blood+veflel is deadened ; for in 
this cafe, when the flough comes off, the blood, getting a free 
paflage’into the wound, as alfo out of it, probably death will im- 


mediately follow. If this artery is internal, nothing can be done; — 


if in an extremity, the veffel may be either taken up, or probably 


amputation may be neceflary to fave the perfon’s life; therefore an 
early attention fhould be paid to accidents, where fuch an event is 
poffible. In cafe of a bone being deadened, an exfoliation takes 
ae Ra A enone 
» © Gun-fhot wounds are often fuch as do much mifchief ro vital 
‘parts, the effets of which will be according to the nature of the 
‘parts wounded, and the violence of the wound ; and alfo to parts, 


the foundnefs of which are effential either tothe health, of the 


whole, or to the ufes of the parts wounded; fach as fome vifcus, 


whofe contents are voided through the opening, or joints, the dif. 


pofition of which is flow to heal, and whole ufes are impeded 
whenhealed.’?  - —* | 


To thow how great a variety of circumftances attends gun-— 


fhot wounds, Mr. Hunter recites the cafe of an officer in the 
_ avy, who was wounded by a piftol ball, in’ the right fide, about 
the laft rib. It entered about five inches.from the navel, and ap- 
peared on the infide of the fkin about two inches’ from the fpinal 


proceis, having paffed, as he fuppofed, among the abdominal 


mufcles. ‘The only remarkable thing that occurred was, that the 


cellular membrane for fome way about the paffage of the ball was_ 


cedematous, and that when the ball was extradted, air came out 
along with it, es 
_ Mr. Hunter ftates the varieties between one gun-‘hot. wound 


and ‘another to arife, in many inftances, from the difference in 


the velocity of the body projected. He fays, ; , 


* 
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“ Tf the velocity of the ball is fmall, then the mifchief is lefs 


in all of them ; there 1s not fo great a chance of their being com- 
pounded with fractures of the bones, &c. but if the velocity is 
fufficient to break the bone it hits, the bone will be much more 
-fplintered than if the velocity had been very confiderable ; for 
where the velocity is very great, the ball, as it were, takes 


a piece out; however, all this will alfo vary according to the — 


hardnefs of the bone. In a hard bone the fplinters will be the 
moft frequent. . 3 3 

«¢ When the velocity is {mall, the direction of. the wound pro- 
duced by the ball will, in common, not be fo ftraight, therefore its 
direCtion not fo readily afcertained, arifing from the eafy turn of. 
the ball. 7 3 i 

«© When the velocity is .fmall, the deadened part or flough is 


always lefs ; for with a {mall velocity, a ball would feem only to. 


divide parts, while when the velocity 1s. great, the contrary muft 
happen ; from this circumftance it 1s, that the flough is.larger at 


that orifice where the ball enters than where it comes out; andif | 


the ball meets with a great deal of refiftance in its paflage through, 


there will very probably be no flough at all at its exit, which will. 


be therefore only a lacerated wound. | | 
«« The greater the velocity of the ball, the cleaner it wounds 
the parts, fo much fo as almoft to be fimilar to a cut with a. 


fharp inftrument ; from which circumftance it might be imagined, . 


that there fhould be a fmaller flough ; but I fufpect, that a certain 
yelocity given to the beft cutting inftrument, would produce a 


flough on the cut edges of the divided parts; for the divided parts - 
not giving way equally to the velocity of the dividing body, muft. 


of courfe be proportionally bruifed. 
“ Gun-fhot wounds are attended with lefs bleeding than moft 
others ; however, fome wili be attended with this fymptom more 


than others, even in the fame part ; this arifes from the manner. 


in which the wound is produced: bleeding arifes from a veffel. 
being cut or broken ; but the freedom of bleeding arifes from the 
manner in which this is done; if the artery is cut dire€tly acrofs, 
and it is done by a ball paffing with a contiderable velocity, it will 


bleed pretty freely ; if bruifed, and in fome degree torn, then it » 


will bleed lefs. When the velocity of the ball is {mall,'the veffels 
will be principally torn, for they will have time to ftretch before 
- the continuity of their parts gives way ; but if it is great, they will 
bleed more freely, becaufe velocity will make up for want of 
fharpnefs. at 58 

« According to the velocity of the ball fo is the direction. 
When the velocity is great, the direction of the ball will be in. 
general more in a ftraight line than when it is fmall; for under 
{uch circumftances the ball more eafily overcomes obftructions, 
and therefore paffes on in its firft direCtion, iets oe 


} 
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« Velocity in the ball makes parts lefs eapable of healing, than, 
wheri it moves with a {mall velocity ; theréfore gun-fhot’ wounds 
in pretty thick paris are in general later of healing at the orifice 
where the ball enters, than at the orifice where it paffes out, 
becaufe it becomes in forme degree a fpent ball, the part having 
lefs flough, being only tora, which will often admit of being, 
healed by the firft intention. " | f r 

© In cafes where the ball paffes, through, and in fach a direc- 
tion as to have one orifice more depending than the other, F have 
always found that the depending orifice healed fooneft, and more 
certainly fo if the ball came out that way, and alfo if the ball had | 
beén pretty much fpent in its paffage, therefore it will require art _ 
to keep the depending orifice open; if thought neceffary ; but this 
circumftance of its being a {pent ball -will.not always happen, 
becaufe if the perfon is near the gun when fired, the velocity of 
the ball will be very little diminithed in its progrefs through the 
foft parts, and, therefore, it will have nearly the fame velocity om 
both fides. . Ko 3 

« This fact’of the lower orifice healing fooneft is‘common to 
all wounds, and, I believe, is owing to the tumefaétion which 
generally arifes from the extravafated fluid always defcending to 
the lower part, and being retarded at the Igwer orifice, it is as ic 
were {topped there, and preffes the fides of the wound together, 
oblizing it to heal, if the parts have not been deadened; this is 
evidently the cafe after the introduction of the feton in the hydro» 
cele, efpecially if the two orifices of the feton are at fome diftance ; 
but in the hydrocele there is a more ftriking reafon for it, for im 
this difeafe the extravafated fluids are wholly detained about’ the 
lower orifice, as there is no depending part for the fluid to 
deftend ta. °°. ; tu fy 3 ' 

Afier enumerating the different kinds ef gun-fhot wounds, 
which haye been fuficiently fpoken of in the foregoing pages, he 
proceeds to fpeak of the treatment. fs 

*© It has been hitherto recommended (he obferves), and. uni- 
verfally practifed by almoft every furgeon, to open immediately 
upon their being received, or as foom as pofhible, the external 
orifice of all gun-fhot wounds made by mufket-balls ; fo much 
has this practice been recommended, that’ they have made no dif- 
crimination between one gun-fhot wound and another; this 
would appear to have arifen, and to be ftill continued, from an 
opinion that gun-thot wounds have a fomething peculiar to them, 
and of courfe are different from all other wounds, and that this 
peculiarity is removed by the opening; I own thatI do not fee © 
a The moft probable way of accounting for the 
firft introduction of this practice is, from the wound in general 
being fnall, and nearly of a fize from one end to the other; alfo 
the frequency of extraneous bodies being forced into thefe wounds 

“yoL. II. F 
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‘but, from expe 


‘tora principle which is generally adopted in other cafes, ; 


' complicated wound, and which is to be treated accord Ate 


By the ball, of the ball ftelf remaining: there ; for the’ » 
which thefe wounds are made, is by thé introduétion of an 3 - 
néous body which is left there, if it has ‘not made its way dog | 


fo that the immediate caufe of the wound' makes a lodgment 


’ i $y 2 4 : me §4 it ty } : ft i 4 
itfelf, often carrying before it clothes, and even the par of the 
body wounded, fuch as the fkin, &c. ; from hence it wou oy 


? Sb) eR ore ts . 7 \ oF Tt. eee : e) 
furgeon to do it; and, in general, the impoffibili 


them, and even of extracting them when found, w 
tation, gave t 


Ba 4 


or leading fteps towards RUE CSET by MEG eds 
““« The cireumftance I have mentioned, of gun-{fhot 


being contufed, obliges moft of them to fuppurate, becaufe’ in fuch | 


cafes there is more or lefs of a flough to be thrown off, efpecially 
at the orifice made by the’entrahce of the ball 5 there is, therefore, 


a freer pafiage for the matter, or any other extranedéus fubftance, 


than the fame, fized wound would have, if made by aclean cutting 
inftrument, even if not allowed to heal by the firft inten jone 
“ From all which, if there is no peculiarity ina gun-fhot 


wound, I think this dilating of them as a general practice fhould 


be rejected at once, even were it only for this reafon, that few. 
gun-fhot wounds are alike, and, therefore, the fame practice 
cannot apply to.all.. © Ce pe en a oe 
- « This treatment of gun-fhot wounds is diametricall fess) 


MY ORRPHIC: 
7 at FalCt AaeueD, 
not underftood as a gencral qule, which is, that very few v 
of any kind require furgical treatment at their commence 
excepting with an oppolite view from the above, viz, to cal th 
by the firf, intention. FPA a Re ee oe 
Tt is contrary to, all the rules of furgery, founded on, 
knowledge of, the animal scOneuNs to enlarge woun Is. imply a: 
wounds ; no wound, let it be ever to {maill, fhould be made larger, 
excepting when preparatory to fomething elfe, high a ty 
. 
- 


A 
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ot/be,Opened becaufe it is a wound,) but becaufe: there is 
fomething neceffary to be dose, which cannot be execuced, unlefs 
the wound is enlarged.”’ ~ | geno MPA. 
“f hom obierves that this isi¢ommon furgery, and ought alfo 
senilitary furgery, re{pecting) the. wounds which form the fub+ 
bishisremarks. He proyesithe inutility of openins gun=/bat 
ds-as.a, general practice by dhortly reciting the cates of four 
reachmtea and a Britith foldier, wounded on the day of the lands 
of ithe Englith army,on the ifland of Bellifle.. "Uhefe perfons 
id mothing at all done to; their -wounds for. four days, after 
receiving them; and,..~when they, were brought to the hofpital, 
their wounds were only diefied fuperficially, and they all recom 
vered. b ocean ada bes, atte, leis boii weed yon pail ii) gf 
. On the propriety of dilating gun-fbot wounds the ingenious author 
makes the-following remarks: ‘ It would (fays he) be abfurd for 
any, onesto fuppofe that there.is never occafion to dilate gua~{hot 
wounds at all, -but it is cértain there are yery few in which itis 
necefiarys It wail, be dimpeffible to determine, by any general 
defcription, what thofe are that ought to be opened, and what thofe 
are that ought not; that muft be Jeft,-ib a great meafure,| to the - 
difcretion of the furgeon, when once he is mafter of .the. argue 
ments on both fides. Huy ine paves 2 
© Some general rules may be. given. with tegard to the more 
fimple cafes; but with regard to the more coniplicated, the parti- 
cular circumftarices of each cafe are the only, guide; and they 
mutt be treated according.to the general principles of furgery._ 

_ “ Let us firft give an idea of the wound that would appear to 
receive no benefit from being dilated; and, firft, of the moft 
fimple wounds.—JIf a ball pafles through the flefhy part, where.ic 
can hurt no bone in its way,;4uch/as the thick of the thigh, I own, 
in fuch a dimple wound, [fee mo. reafon for dilating it, becaufe T 
fee no purpole that can be anfwered by ity except the fhortening. of 

© depth of the wound made by the ball, which can bé productive. 
of no benefit. If the-ball: does not pafs through, and-is not tovbe 
found, opening canbe of as little fervice. Salaam 
_ “ If the opening in the fkin fhould be objected to, as being too 
fmall, and thereby forming an obftruction to the.exit of the ~ 
flough, &c. I think that in general it is not; for,the {kin is kept 
open by ats Own elatticity, as we fee in all wounds ; this elafticity, 

- mufcles,.and many other parts, have- not; and, in. general, the 
opening made by a ball is much larger than thofe made by pointed 

~ inflruments ; for I have already obferved, that there is often a piece 
of the fkin carried in before. the ball, efpecially if it-paffed with 
confiderable. velocity, befides the circular flough ; fo that there is 
really in fuch cafes a greater lofs of fubftance.; therefore, whatever 
matter or extraneous body there is, when it comes to the fin, 


it willfind.a free paffage out. Nor does the wound in the fkin in 


- 
‘ 
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general heal fooner than the bottom ; and indeed, in many calesy 
not fo foon, becaufe the fkin is generally the part that has fuffered 
moft. 7 Raney 

« However, this is not an abfolute rule, for the fkin fometimes. 
heals firft; but I have found this to be the cafe as often where 
opeiiings had been made, as in thofe where they had not ; and this. 
will depend upon circumftances or peculiarities, fuch as the bot- 
tom being at.a confiderable diftance, with extraneous bodies, and, 


i 


e 


R 


having no difpofition to heal, teriding to a fiftula; and I have © 


obferved in thofe cafes, that the wound or opening made by the 
furgeon generally fkinned toa fmall hole before the bottom of the 
wound was clofed, which brings it to the ftate it would have been’ 
in, if ichad not been dilated at all, efpecially if there are extrancous 
bodies ftill remaining; for an extraneous body caufes and keeps 
up the fecretion of matter, or rather keeps up the difeafe at the 
bottom of the wound, by which means the healing difpofition of 
its mouth is in fome degree deftroyed.” i Dake ee 

Afier ftating a cafe of this laft defcription, Mr. Hunter proceeds 
thus :— ( "SORTS 


: 


' 
x 


« Tf the extraneous bodies'are broken bones, it feldom happens. 
that they are entirely detached, and, therefore, muft loofen before _ 


they can come away ; alfo the bones in many cafes are rendered 


dead, either by the blow or being expofed, which muft exfoliate, - 


~ 


and this requires fome time ; for in gun-fhot wounds, where bones 


are either bruifed or broken,there is moft commonly an exfoliation, 


_becaufe fome part of the bone is deadened, fimilar to the flough in 
the foft parts... Lise VA O45 WAY 

'.« A reafon given for opening gun-fhot wounds is, that it takes 
off the tenfion arifing from the inflammation, and gives the part 
liberty this would be very good practice, if tenfion or inflamma- 
tion were not a confequence of wounds; or it would be very good 
practice, if it could be proved that the effects from dilatmg a part 
that was’ already wounded were very different, if not quite the 


reverfe, of thofe of the firft wound; but as this muft always be j 
confidered as an extenfion of the firft mifchief, we muft fuppofe it - 


to produce an ircreafe! of the ‘effedts arifing from that mifchief ; 
therefore this practice is‘ contradictory to common fenfe. and 
common obfervation’? ord | ‘z 

Mr. Hunter fuggefts, that they are principally the compound 
qwounds that require furgical operations, and lays down. certain 
precautions which are necefiaty with regard tothem. 

«As the dilatation of pi wounds is a violence, it will be 


a : 


neceflary (he fays) to contider well what relief can be given to the - 


parts or patient by fach an operation, and whether without it more 

mifchief would enfue; it fhould alfo be confidered what is the 

proper time for dilating. | | ned >).. & S 
‘ But it: willbe. almoft impoffible to ftate what wound ought, 


¢ 
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and what’ought not to be opened ; this muft always be determined 
by the furgeon, after he is acquainted with the true ftate of the cafe 
and the general principles ; but, from what has been already faid, 
we may in fome meature judze « hat thofe wounds are that fhould 
be opened, in order to produce either immediate relief, or to affift 
in the cure. We mutt have fome other views than thofe objected | 
to; we muft fee plainly fomething to be done for the relief of the 
patient by this opening, which cannot be procured without it, 
and if not procured, that the part cannot heal, or that the patient, 
moft probably, muft lofe his life. | 

' The practice to be recommended here will be exadily fimilar 
to the common practice of furgery, without paying any attention 
to the caufe as a,gun-fhot wound. 

“ One of the principal points of practice will be to determine 
at what period of time the dilatation fhould be made. 

“ Firf?, if the wound thould be a flight one, and fhould require 
opening, it will be better to do it at the beginning, before inflam- 
mation comes on ; for the inflammation, in confequence of both, 
will be flight: but in flight cafes dilatation will never be neceffary, 
except to allow of the extraction of fome extraneous body that is 
near. But if the wound is a confiderable one, and it thould 
appear, upon confideration, that you cannot relieve immediately 
any particular part, or the conftitution, then you can gain nothing 
by opening immediately, but will only increafe the inflammation, 
and, in fome cafes, the inflammation arifing from the accident and. 
opening together may be too much for the patient. Under this lait 
circumftance, it would be more advifeable to wait tll the firf} 
inflammation ceafes, by which means the patient will ftand a 
much better chance of a cure, if not of his life; therefore it is 
much better to divide the inflammations, However, it is poflible 
that the inflammation may arife from fome circumftance in the 
wound, which could be Bas by opening it; for inftance, a - 
ball, or broken bone, preffing upon fome part whofe actions are 
either effential to the life of the part, or the whole, as fome large 
artery, nerve, or yital part; in fuch the cafe will determine for 
itfelf. On the other hand, it may, in many. cafes, be better to 
remove the whole by an operation, when in fuch parts as will 
admit of it. 

** Secondly, if an artery is wounded, where the patient is likely 
to become either too weak, or to lofe his life from the lofs of 
blood, then certainly the veffel is to be tied, and moft probably 
this cannot be done without previoufly opening the external parts, 
and often very freely. 

. Or, thirdly, in a wound of the head, where there is reafon to 
fufpect a fracture of the fkull, it is neceffary to open the fealp, as. 
in any other common injury done to the head, where there was 


~ 


\ 


. done in this cafe in the fame manher as if the accident arofe from 
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feafon to fufpedt a fracturé 3 and when opened, if a fracture ie 
found, it js to be treated as any other fraétired fkulls 9 

°° Fourthly, where there are fra€tured bones pNiee os of the | 
body that cat be immediately extraGted with advantag and which — 
would dé mutch mifchief if left; this becomes a compound fra@ture 
ther the wound in the flint was ‘madé by a ball, or the bone: itfelf, : 


at leaft where the compound ftaébure’ is allowed | to fuppurate 3 
for thetie is often a poflibility of tréating' a ‘compound fraéture 38 a 
fimple one, which gun-thot fractures, if T may be allowed the 
éxpréfion, feldom will allow of ;"but, where the compound fface. 
fate ‘mutt {fppurate,.there they are very fimilar. © However, there 
haye been inftances where a fracture of the thigh bone, fvade by 
a ball, has Healéd’ in thé’ fame way as a compound ‘fimple | 
fracture. pe B AN HA CRAYNE Bae ae Be 
iid Fifthly, where there is fome extraneous body which can with : 


4 
4 
1 
q 


very litle trouble be extraCted, and where the 'mifchief, by delay; | 
wil probably be greater than that arifing’ from the ditatation, 
 & Sixthly, whiere fome internal ‘part is mifi placed, Which ean be - 
teplaced immediately in its former pofition; fuch as in wounds i 
the belly, where fome of the vifcéra are protruded, and at becothes 
neceflary to perform the operation of gaftroraphia, whith axons @ 
any other caufe; but the treatment fhould be different, for gune 
hot wounds cannot heal by the firft intention, on’ accotnt of the 
flough Car isto eves: ee wee ih RS eee d 
“6 Or, feventhly, when fome vital part is preffed, fo that its 


fiin@ions are lofi or much impaited, fuch as will often ‘happen — 
frown fraéturés’ of the full, fractures of ‘the ribs, ‘fternum, &e.5 
in fhort, when any thing can be done to the part after the opening 
is made for the prefent relief of the patient, or the-future good 

arifine from it.’ If none of thefe circumftances has happened, then 


Tthink we fhould be very quiet, Balls that enter any of the 
larger cavities, fachas the abdomen or thorax, need not have their 


wounds dilated, except fomething elle is heceffary to be done to_ 
the contained ‘parts, for it is impoflible to follow the ball, there- 
foie they’are commonly not opened, and yet we find them do oy 
well, .” : . 
’.@ Balls that’ enter any part where they cannot be followed, - 
fuch as into the bones of the face, need not have the wound in the ' 
‘kin io the leaft enlarged, as it can give no affiftance to the other © 
part of the wound, which is a bony canal.”” 23 a ins Yt ae 
- In proof of this Mr, Hunter relates the following caf 
CAsé bk “ An officer, who Was wounded if Ree 
ball, had all the fymptoms of an injured brain: upon e 
te parts, F found that the ball had paffed direétly 


\ 
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thro e cheek-bone; therefore, from the fymptoms, and from 
the dre ion of the wound, I ful; e€ted that the ball had gone 
through the bafis of the fkull into the brain, or at leaft-had pros _ 
doer a depreffion of the fkull there; 1 enlarged the external 
‘wound, and with my fingers could feel the coronoid procefs of the 
wer jaw ; I found that. the ball had not entered the fkull, but. 
‘had ftruck again{t it about, the temporal procefs-of the {phenoid 
gone, which it had broke, and afterwards paffed down’ on the 
infide of the lower jaw. With finall forceps I extracted all I 
eould of the loofe pieces of bone; he, foon recovered from his 
fiupor, and alfo from his wound. The ball afterwards. caufe 
an inflammation at the angle of the lower jaw, and was extracte i 
The good. which I propofed by opening and fearching for extra- 
neous bodies and loofe*pieces of bone was the relieving of the 
brain ; but, as the ball had not entered the fkull, and as-none of 
the bones had been driven into the brain, it is‘moft probable that: 
Idid no good-by my,opening; but that 1-could not forefee.”” 
Case If. © An officer received a wound by a ball in the cheek 
(which in this cafe was on ‘the oppofite fide), the wound led back~ 
‘wards, as in the other ; by putting my finger into the wound I felt 
the coronoid procefs of the lower jaw, as in the former, but he 
jad no fymptoms of an injured brain; I therefore advifed not to 
Open it, becaufe the reafon for opening in, the preceding cafe did | 
Hot exilt here; my advife was complied with, and the wound did 
_ well, and rather better than the former, by healing fooner.. The 
ball was never found, fo far as I know.” a ee Pas" 
__® The prefent praétice (continues the author) is not to regard 
the balls themfelves, and feldom or ever to dilate upon their 
account, ner even to fearch mych after them, when the wound is. 
dijatsd, which thews that opening is not-neceflary, or at lea not. 
le upon account of extraneous bodies.» raat ay 
~ * This practice has arifen from experience; for it was found 
that balls, when obliged .to, be left, feldom or ever did any harm 
when at reft, and when not in a,vital part; for balls have been 
Known to lie in the body for years, and are often never found at 
and yet the perfon has found no inconvenience, “ai 
* This knowledge of the want of power in balls to promote 
inflammation when left in the body, arofe from the difficulty of 
finding them, or extracting them when found; and, therefore, in 
many cafes they were obliged to leave them. 
* One reafon for not readily finding the ball at firft is, becaufe 
_ the parts are only torn and divided, without any lofs of fubftance 
(till the flough comes off), by which means the parts collapfe and 
“fall into their places again, which makes it difficult to. pafs any: 
thing in the direCtion. of the ball, or'even te know its directions 
The different courfes they take, by being turned afide by fome 
_ refilting body, add alfo to the difficulty, as will be explained, 
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be But the courfe of the ball, if ‘not. perpendicular, but pafing . 
obliquely, and not very deep, a little way under the fkin, probably 


an inch or more, is eafy to be traced through its whole courfe 
“for the {kin over the’whole paffage of the bali generally is markec 
« “by areddith line. Ihave feen this rednefs, even when the bal} 
“has gone pretty déep; it has none of the appearances of inflame 
‘mation, nor. of extravafation, for extravafation is of a darker 
colour, and what it is owing to I have not been able to difcover, 
~ Tcan conceive it to be fomething fimilar to a blufh, only the fmall 
yeffels allowing the red particles of the blood to flow. more 
eafily.”’ | vr WER | Sak a AU 
/ Abie fome curious imftances of the wonderful effe& of oblique 
refiftance in altering the courfe of a ball, and an account of the 
‘circumftances to be attended to in the furgeon’s endeavours to 
obtain a knowledge of its precife fituation, Mr, Hunter proceeds 
to obferve, that | | NT ae 
“ Thefe uncertainties in the direétion of the ball have made the. 
common bullet forceps almoft ufelefs; yet forceps ate not to be ~ 
entirely thrown afide, for it will often happen that a ball will be: 
found to lie pretty near the external wound, which,. if the ball 
~was removed, would heal probably by the firft intention; for in 
fuch fuperficial wounds they muft have paffed with little velocity 
or, if there was a part killed, it would heal immediately ; ‘but if 
there is a flough, this is beft done after all inflammation, and the 
feparation of the flough is over, for then the paflage of the ball is 
better afcertained, in confequence of the furrounding adhefive 
inflammation ; and, moreover, tle granulations are beginning to 
pufh the extraneous body towards the furface; but the operation 
of uleeration, which brings it to the {kin, being often too flow, the © 
ball, &c. had better be extraéted, and even the part might be 
dilated.. However, I would be very cautious how far 1 carried — 
this practice, and only do it when all circumftances favoured. 
«© For the fame reafons probes are become:of litile ufe; indeed, — 
FE think that they fhould never be ufed but by way of fatisfagtion, — 
in knowing fometimes what mifchief is done; we can, perhaps, | 
feel if a bone is touched, or if a ball is near, &c.; but when all 
‘this is known, it is an hundred to one if we can vary our practice 
in confequence of it. If the wound will admit of it, the finger is 
the beit inftrument. | NS. Sanaa 
« In cafes where the ball paffes a confiderable way under the 
fkin, and near to it, I think it would be advifeable to make an: 
opening midway between the two orifices which were made by 
the ball (efpecially when the orifices are at a very great diftance), 
that fraétured ‘bones, or extraneous bodies, may now or hereafter. 
“bebetter extracted ; for if this is not done, we have often an abfcefs _ 
forming between them, which, indeed, anfwers the fame purpofe, ~ 
and often better, but fometimes it fhould not be‘delayed for fuch - 
an event to take place, ' — 
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«© Where the ball has paffed immediately under the fkin, as in 
the cafe where the ball paffes between the fin and tibia, it will be 
often proper to open the whole length of the paflage of the ball, 
the neceffity of which I think arifes from the fkin not fo readily 
uniting with the parts underneath, as mu‘cles do with one 
‘another. eit 
__ Although we have given up, in a great meafure, the praétice 

of fearching after the ball, broken bones, or any other extraneous 
bodies, yet it often happens that a ball fhall pafs on till it comes in 
contaét with the {kin of fome other part, and where it can be 
readily felt ; the queftion's, Should fuch a bali be cut out ? If the 
fin is bruifed by the ball coming againft it, fo that we may ima- 
gine that this part will flough off, in that cafe F fee nothing to 
hinder opening it, becaufe the part is dead ; therefore no more 
inflammation can arife from the opening than otierwife would 
take place upon allowing the flough to be thrown off; while, on 
the other hand, I fhould alfo fuppofe as little good to arife from it, 
becaufe the ball will come out of itfelf when the part floughs off; » 
however, it may be fufpected, that before the flough falls off, the 
ball may fo alter its fituation, that it will be impoffible to extract 
it by that opening ; neverthelefs, I fhould very much fufpect the ball 
altering its courfe under fuch circumftances, for, if the fkin was 
fo much bruifed as to flough, inflammation would foon come on, 
and confine the ball to that place ; and yet it always gives com- 
fort to the patient to have the ball extracted. But if the ball is 
only to be felt, and the fkin quite found, T would in that cafe 
advife letting it alone, till the wound made by the entrance of the 
aa) had inflamed and was fuppurating. My reafons for it are 
thefe: ‘ 
“ Firf?, we find that moft wounds get well when the ball is left 
in (excepting it has done other mifchief than fimply paffing 
through the foft parts), and that very little inflammation attends 
the wound where the ball lodges, only that where it enters, the 
inflammation not arifing fo much from the injury done by the 
ball, as from the parts being there expofed to the fuppurative 
inflammation, if it is immediately removed, There is always a 
greater chance of a flough where the ball enters than where it. 
refts, arifing from the greater velocity of the ball; for, beyond 
where the flough is, the parts unite by the firft intention. 

“« Secondly, im thofe cafes where the ball paffes through and - 
through we have two inflammations, one at each orifice ; inftead 
of the one at the entrance, or a continued inflammation through and. 
through, if the ball has paffed with great velocity. Where the 
ball makes its exit, the inflammation paffes further along the 
paflage of the ball, than*'when the wound has been healed up to 
the ball, and it is cut out afterwards; fo that by opening imme- 
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me Again, I Fuk as cafes whiere “the ere were ap a ike ale 
and ‘cut out immediately, w which were fimilar. to he s pafling 


vf iD through and. through ;, the fame inflammation, came on othe. cut 
(wounds, that. came on -the wounds made by the entrance af the 
' Ball,” pL nig 


sp gun- ihe retell bs the ehdatace, Mr. ‘Hunter, ob. | 
ferves, become more, or lef{s dangerous, according, to Se ehe eet . 
done to the sonics of the cavity into: which they. OMEN: sdsciath a 
“.¢ Thefe wound: s, (lays he) may be diftinguifhed accordi ng as 
they are fimply. penetr ating, without extending to the tern fa { 

paris, or as they, affect theig, parts ; and the event of thefe two 

kinds. of. wounds is very different; for in the firft, little danger i is. 

to be expected, if properly 3 treated ; but‘in the fecond, the fuccefs 

will, be very unceriain,. for yery Bien nothing can be done for. the 

patient under fuch wounds, and ery often a sone deal of art can | 

an _" be made, ufe of with advantage, hs peas pe pane ine a | 
; ~~ & Wounds. of the parietes of the esate cea immediate 4 
infli€ted on fuch a yilcus,as.has’ the, power of: containing other | 


ae 


vi matter, will im general do well, Jet the inftrument that made the © 
; _ wound be what it will, ‘There will be a great difference, hows | 
; ever, fhould that anftrument be a ball paffing with great yrioalty, 
4 for in this cafe a flough will be prosusieds ‘But if it, fhould» 


with little velocityy then there will be. lefs floughing, and t le pa 
will, in, fome degree, heal by the firft Jntention, {i nilar to thofe 
made by.a cutung inflrument ; but although the ball has pafled 
. ~ with fuch velocity as to pr oduce a flough, yet that wound fhall do 4 
“a -well, for the adhefive inflammation will take place on the perie © 
tonzum all round the. wound, which will exclude. the general 
a: > Bare from taking partin the inflammation, although the. ball has 
" not only penetrated, but has, wounded parts which are not imme- 
- giately effentia! to life, fuch as the e€piploon, mefenterys. &c. and : 
; ps gone guite through the body ; yet it is to be, oblerved, that 
swherever there is a wound, and whatever: folid. vifcus may -be- 
| penc trated, the furfaces in phat oid fur rounding ever y orifice, will - 4 
unite. by, the adhefive inflammation, fo as to exel entirely the 
general cavity, by which means there is one continued. ca 


wherever the ball.or infirument has paffed ; or a any strane 
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ould have been carried in, {uch .as;clothes, occ: they. wall 

lio be included in thefe adhefions,. and both-thefe and the flough’ - 
will be conducted to the external furface.by either, orifice... fii 
_ % Ajl wounds that enter the belly, which have injured fonte 

if SUS, are to be treated according to the nature. of the wounded —, 
part, with its complications; which.will be, many, becanfe, the - 
yelly contains, more parts” of very difipgdar. ules than any,other 
‘gavity inithe body, each of. which will produce fymptoms peculiar 
to itfelf, and the nature of the wound...) 6.0 ; ih OPO¥ 

_ & The wounding of thei feveral wifcena, will often produce what — 
may be called immediate and fecondary dymptoms, which avill be 
culiar to themfelves, befides what are common to fimple wounds, 
Fach as bleeding, which is immediate, and inflammation, dnddup4 
puration, which are fecondary. Senfacions alone will offen. lead 
to the vilcus wounded, and, this is,drequently one, of ithe fini 


Lewes BA | The kK ~ Aah os ‘ : Ba 0 PEER elie 
« The immediate fymptoms arifing from wounds ap ithe dif 
ferent vifcera are as follows: From. a wound in the liver there 
will be pain in the part, of the fickiy or deprefling kind ; ‘and, uf at 
-- 3s in the right lobe, there will be a deiufive pain inthe wight 
fhoulder ; or in the left thoulder, from a wound, in the left lobe. 
A wound in the flomach will produce great ficknels and vomiting 
blood, aud femetimes a delirium; a cafe of which I once faw | 
in a foldier in Portugal, who was {tabbed into the ftomachywith a — 
ftiletto, 3 
ee 


os in the ftools wil) avife from.a wound in the inteftimes, ~ 
and according to the inteiline wounded it will be more or, lefs 
pure; if the blood is from a:high part of ap inteftine, it’ wall’ be; . 
mixed with faeces, and of a dark colour; if low, as the colon, the: 
_ blood will be lefs mixed, and give the tinge of blood; and the pain. 
or fenfation will be more’ or lefs acute; according to,the antettine | 
wounded: more of the fickly pain, the higher the inteftine, and 
more acute the lower. There will be bloody urine from a wound 
in the kidneys or bladder; and if caufed by a fhot or ball,-and a 
lodgment made, thefe bodies will fometimes become the caufe of 
a ftone. The fenfation-will be tuifling.;  » kaa cae let acl 
“ A wound of the fpleen will produce‘no fymptoms that 1 know 
of, excepting, probably, ficknefs, from its connection with the 
nerves belonging to the ftomach, &e.”’ : em ey ae ee 
Some extravafation of blood, Mr..Hunter obferves, wall take 
place in all penetrating wounds, and more efpecially if fome vifcus> 
is wounded; and this muft prove dangerous, or nor, according ta; — 
the quantity loft 9% | fees op a 
«“ Thefe (continues he) are the immediate and general fymp-~ 
toms upon fuch parts being wounded, but other fymptoms may: 
arife, in confequence of fome of thofe vifcera being wounded, 
which require particular attention. There may be wounds.of the — 


4 
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fiver and fpleen, whicly produce no fymptoms but what are imme- 
diate, and may foon take on the healing difpofition ; but wounds 
in thofe vifcera which contain extraneous matter, fuch as the 
ftomach, inteftines, kidneys, ureters, and bladder, may preduce 
fecondary fymptoms of a diftinétive kind. If the injury is done 
by a ball to any of thofe vifcera, the effect may be of two kinds ; 
one where it makes a wound, as ftated above, the other where it 


a 
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only produces death in a part of one of them; thefe will produce | 


very different effeéts: the firft will moft ‘probably be always 
dangerous, the fecond will hardly ever be fo. The firft is, where 
the ball has wounded fome one of the above-mentioned vifcera in 


fuch amanner, as not to produce the fymptoms already deferibed, 


but produce one common to them all, viz. their contents or extra- 
peous matter immediately efeaping into the cavity of the abdomen, 


Such eafes will feldom or ever do well, as this effect will binder | 


the above-mentioned adhefions taking place. The confequence of 
this will be, that univerfal infammation on the peritonzum will 
take place, with great pain, and tenfion, and ending fatally. But all 
this will be in proportion to the quantity of wound in the part, and 
quantity of contents capable ot efcaping into the, cavity of the 


abdomen ; for if the wound is fmall, and the bowels not full, then — 


adhefions may take place all round the wound, which will confine 
the contained matter, and make it go on inits right channel.” 
. To thew that adhefions may take place very early, Mr. Hunter 
telates a very interefting cafe, defcribes the treatment, and applies 


feveral ingenious queries to thofe circumftances that appeared dif- _ 


ficult of explanation. Thefe the reader would do well to confult 


in the Treatife on Inflammation; a fubfequent cafe we fhall 


yelate in the author’s words, together with the remarks which 
introduce it. * : aa 
j Speaking of parts that have been only deadened, Mr. Hunter 
ays, | | 
‘i W ounds will be very-fimilar to the above-ftated penetrating 
wounds, but they will differ from them in effects, arifing from a 
flough feparating from a containing vifcus ; for, whenever the 
flough comes away, the extrarieous or contained matter of that 
vifcus will efcape by the wound; fuch as the contents of the 
ftomach, inteftines, ureters, bladder, &c, the two laft of which 


will be fimilar, or the flough may efcape by either of thefe outlets ; 


whereas, in the laft kind of wounds, any of the contents that could 


poffibly efeape would immediately pafs into the cavity of the 


abdomen. 


“© The periods of thefe fymptoms appearing after the accident: 


will be according to the time of feparation, which may be in 
eight, ten, twelve, or fourteen days. . . 


“ ‘This new fymptom, although in general very difagreeable, — 
will not be dangerous (how far the contents of the ftomach efcape 
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jug throngh a wound might not be attended with bad confequences, 
Mr. Hunter is undecided), for all the danger is over before it.can 
appear;. but that the orifice fhould afterwards conunue, and 
become either an artificial anus, or urethra, is a, thing to be 
avoided, though they commonly clofe up, and. the’ contents are 
directed the right way ; in fuch cafe nothing is to be done, but 
drefiing thé wound duperficially, and when the contents of the 
wounded vifcus become lefs, we may. hope for a cure.” . %, 
The following cafe is propofed to explain the foregoing 
remarks. ’ Pays Catied tad 
“ A young gentleman was fhot through the body... The 
mufket was loaded with three. balls, but. there were only two 
orifices where they entered, and alfo only two where they came 
out, one of the balls having followed one of the others; that there 
were three that went through hin was evident, for they afterwards 
made three holes in the wainfcot behind him, but two very near 
one another. F 4 0 See . rs 
«« The balls entered upon the left fide of the navel, one a little 
farther out than the other,,and they came out behind, pretty near 
the fpinal proceffes, about the fuperior vertebre of the loins: 
From the clofenefs of the gun to the man when fired, which of 
courfe made it pafs with great velocity, as alfo from, the direCtion, 
of the innermoft, which we fuppofed to be the double one, we 
were pretty certain that it had penetrated the cavity of the abdo- 
men, but could not be fo certain of the courfe of the other... . 
** The firft water he made after the accident was bloody, from, 
which we knew the kidney was wounded ; but that fymptom foon 
left him. He had no blood in his ftools, from which we: con- 
cluded that none of the inteftines were wounded ; and.no fymp- 
toms of extravafation of the contents of any vifcus taking place, 
fuch as the fymptoms of inflammation of the petitonzum,. we 
were {till more confirmed in our opinion. = eid ee ihe 
“* The fymptomatic fever did not run higher than could have 
been expected, nor was there more pain in the track of the. bali 
than might be imagined. lamers : 
“ Thefe confequent fymptoms of the immediate injury abated: 
as foon as could be expected, and in lefs thana fortnight I pro- 
nounced him out of danger from the wound; for, no immediate 
fecondary fymptoms having taken place, I concluded, that what- 
ever cavities the balls had entered, there the furrounding parts had - 
adhered, fo thatthe paflage of the ball was, by this means, become 
a complete canal; and, therefore, that neither any extraneous 
bodies that had been carried in with the bails, and had not-been 
carried through, nor any flough that might feparate from the fides 
of the canal, nor the matter formed in it, could now get into the. 
cavity of the abdomen, but muft be conduéted to the external. 
furface of the body, either through the wounds, or from an. 
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ab(eefs' forming fot itfelf which would work i its owh exit’ S : 
ye ve * te 73 Tew. el 
ine But this conclufion whl fiPpoted to Be too Hanys and £66 


after a Aéw fymptom ‘arofe, which alarmed thofe whé did Hot fee 3 
' the propriety of my reafoninig, which was fome. fades : coming — 
through the wourtds;: this new’ ‘fympton ‘did not alter my opinio 
Féelpeéting' the whole operations of nature to féecuré the ‘eawity 0 : 
the abdomen} but it: confitmed it (if @ further ‘confirmation — ad 
béehfeceffary), and, ‘thetefore, T ‘conceived: it. could “not a ect 
life ;but,:as 1 faw the poflibility of this wound becoming” ‘an 
artificiallanus, IT -was forry for it. “It was ‘not dificult to acc unt 
“for thé-caufe o£ this new fymptont; ‘it was laity that’an intefine — 
(Be defcenditig part: of the colon'moft probably), hadionly received» , 
a bruife from! the’ ball, ‘But fullicient to kill it at this!part, “and: till | 
the féparation of the ‘ough had taken place, that both the/inteftine - 
arid’ canal were till’ cémplete, and, therefore; did riot Communicate - 
with each other ; but when the flough was thrown off} tHe” two - 
weie laid into ‘one’ af this‘part; ther eforé the contents of theintefting i 
gobinte the wound, and‘the matter from the wound ‘might: have 
got) tate the thteftine. However, this fympton’ gradually feufeated’ 
by (pie. ‘may? fuppote) ‘the erddifal contraétion of this ‘openin: yy 
- att'enitire op: to: the éoutfe of ’ the ia took Nk ong and. ‘th 
wounds healed very Kindly. 7 sail 
wie Bat the inflammation,’ the: fynipathetie ied: the reed 
treatment) 2 arid ‘the Apare’ regimen, all ‘tended to weake f hin | 
yu 5) (ss abate MEY S, (ARIE 
“Miri Hunter au ahs asin? rabjes oF saa wounds # ta 
the chef.’ After dbferving that little’ notice has been taken’ of | 
wtinds tr the cheft’ and “lungs, on a fuppofition that’ ey 
nothing! Could be’ done, he combats this il-grounded conclafion in 
| he following ‘terms’: aves 
“< Tt is pretty well knosbi (fays he}, that wounds of the lan 
Sted from other mifchief are not “miortaly I ha a 
feveral tales where the patient has got well after being fhot. quite 
through the body and lungs, while from avery: fmallw vind t 4 
by ‘a fwOtd or bayonet into the Jigs, the patient has died 5 from . 
_ which T fhould readily fappofe, that a wotind im the Tana s froma | 
Ball would in general; do better than a wound in the fanie! part” 
/ with ‘a pointed inftrument ;- and this difference in effets” would 
appedr, in-many cafes, to arife from the difference in the quantit , 
‘of blood ‘extravafated, bécaufe the bleeding from a” ball: ae 
inconfiderable, in ‘comparifon to’ that from a:cut, ie 
therefore, a lefs chance’ of éxtravafated blood, -éither'i in tig cavity 
of thethorax, or the cells of the lungs. Another tircumtt: anee 
that favours the gun-fhot wounds in thefe parts is, that they 
feldora’ heal up externally by the firft intention, on account a e 
ih ied is vad wound made’ by che Maas of the t ball, 
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fo that theexternal wound remains open for a ‘confiderable tinte, 
by which means any extravafated matter may! €f€ape ” but even 
this has often its difadvantages, for, by keeping open tlie external 
wound which leads into the ‘cavity, we give a chan€e to produce 
the fuppurative inflammation through’ thé whole firface’ of tha} 
avity, which moft probably would prove fatal, and which woul 
€qually fo if no vifcus was woundtd; but it would appear that 
the cavity of the thorax does not fo readily fall into this inflamina- 
tion froin a gun-{hot wound as we fhould at firft imagine ; nor 
ean we fuppote that the adhefive inflammation readily takes place 
between the lungs and pleura round the orifice, as-we deferibed ‘ia 
the wounds of the abdomen, becaule théfe partsare not undér the 
faire circumftanees that other’contained, andcontaining, parts are; 
for in every other cafe, the contained and ‘containing hayé the 
fame dégtee of flexibility, or proportion in fize. ‘The brain and 
the fkull have not the fame flexibility, but they bear the famé pro. 
portion in fize. From. this ‘circumftance, the lungs immediate] 
collapfe, when either wounded themfelves, or when a wound “WS 
made into the cheft, and nét allowed 'to heal by the firft intention, 
and become by much too {mall for the cavity of the thorax, which 
fpace muft be filled either with air or blood, or both, therefore 
_Adhefion cannot readily take place ; but it very Often happens that — - 
the lungs have previoufly adhered, which will frequently’ be’ an 
advahiage, 4 le 3 pk WS EONS a SS be SN 
"© # Tn the cafes of fabs, efpecially if with a harp inftrament, 
the veffels will-bleed freely, but the external wound will collapfe 
and'cut off all external communication. If the lungs aré Wound 
in the fame manner, we mutt expect a confiderable bleeding from 
them ; this bleeding will be in the general cavity of the thorax’ (if | 
ble gr this part have not previoufly adhered thére}, and like. 
into the cells of the lungs or bronchea, which will be Kagwn 
by producing a cough, atid in confequence of it'a bleeding at the 
mouth ; for the blood that is extravafated into the aft-célls of the © 
lungs -will be coughed up by the trachea, and by that means will 
become a ceitain'fymptom of the lungs being wounded ; ‘bit ttixn. - 
which gets into the cavity of the thorax cannot efeape, and, there- 
ore, muft remain till the abforbents take it up ae te they will 
do, if it is only in {mall quantity; but if in large quantity, this 
extravafated blood will produce fymptoms of ariother kind.” © °°" 
Lhe tymptoms of thefe accidents are,’ ~ . A a OES 
“Firft,a great lownefs, which proceeds from the natuy 


‘ 


eof the. 
parts wounded, and perhaps a fainting from thé quantity? of blood, 
to the circulation ; but this will be in proportios to the ‘quan- 
and quicknefs with which it was loft, \ A’ load in flié breaft 
be felt, but more from a fenfation of this kind thai front any 
eal Weight, and a confiderable difficulty in breathing. 78°" 
This difficulty in breathing will arife from the pain the patient 
will haye in expanding the lungs in infpiration, and will alfo pro- 
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ceed from the mufcles of tefpitation of that fide being wourtded, © 


and this will continue for fome time, from the fuccecding inflam- $ 
mation ;.it will hinder the expanfion of the thorax. on that fides — 
‘and of courfe in fome degree of the other fide, as we have not the © 
power of raifing one fide without raifing the other ; and if wounded — 
by a cutting mftrument, the lungs of that fide not being able to — 
‘expand fully, by the cavity of the thorax being in part filled with — 
‘blood, will alfo give the fymptoms of difficulty of breathing... - | 


© The patient will not be able to lie down, but muft fit upright, — 
that the pofition may allow of the.defcent of the diaphragim, to give 
room in the cheft.’’ ) nati SG ceseise | 

All thefe fymptoms are ftrongly illuftrated in the cafe.of a 

"patient, who had received a flab in the breaft from a {mall {word, 
‘He proceeds afterwards thus; . ve ith tot 
“Wounds in the lungs generally become a, caufe of a quick 
pulfe; this likewife may arife, in fome degree, from the lungs 
being fo immediately concerned in the circulation, that any thing 
that vives a check to the blood’s free motion through them. may 7 
affect the heart ; but the pulfe becomes hard, which arifes from ° 
the nature of the inflammation that attends, and alfo from the 
‘wound being in a vital part. | Shi id i mace ae 
~~ Tn the cafes arifing from balls, nothing in general, is to he’ ~ 
“done but to keep quiet, and drefs the wounds fuperficially, for any. 

éxtravafated blood that might have got into the cavity, of the 
thorax will generally make its efcape.>y the external wound, as 
‘alfo any matter from fuppuration. But in the cafes of wounds 
made by cutting inftruments, and where there is reafon to fufpect 
‘a confiderable quantity of blood in the cavity of the thorax, then 
we may afk, what (hould be done? and the natural anfwer is, that 
_ the operation for the empyema {hould be performed. ‘This operation 
will relieve the patient, and bring the difeafe to the fimple wound, 
‘and fomewhat nearer to the gun-fhot wound; it thould be per- 
formed as foon as pofhible, before the blood can have time to 
coagulate, for the coagulum of the blood may be with difficulty 
extracted.” i mye y 

The author paffes over the fubjegt of concuffian and fratture of 

the feull from a mufket-ball, as differing in nothing from the fame 
accidents arifing from other caufes, except in the lodgment of the - 
ball, which he imagines would require no peculiar mode of treat~ 
ment. He next remarks on gun-fhot wounds of a compound — 
defcription. : ye aaa 
_ «© The compound gun-fbot wounds (fays he), where bones. are 
‘Broke, or where there are extraneous bodies that continue the — 
Irritation, fimilar to compound fractures, feldom or ever heal at 
once, or by regular degrees, as in the former, but generally neal! 
very quick at firft, upon the going off of the inflammation, fimilar 
to the healing of fimple gun-fhot wounds; but, when healed. fo 5 
far as to be affected by the extrancous bodies, then they become” 
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flow in their progrefs, till at laf they come to a ftand, or become 
fiftulous, in which ftate they continue till the irritating caufe is 
removed; and this takes place even if the dilatation fhould have 
been made at firft as large as could be thought neceflary ; fo that 
the opening at firft, in fuch cafes, can only let out thofeextraneous 
bodies, or detached bones, that are perfectly loofe, or become 
loofe while the wound continues large ; however, even this cam 
only take place in tuperficial wounds; but in thofe that are deep, 
or where there is an exfoliation tu take place, the dilated part 
always heals up leng before they are fit to make their exit; but 
before this happens, the parts often acquire an-indolent difeafed 
ftate, and; even when all extraneous bodies are extracted, the parts 
do not readily heal.’ | 

“ When a wound comes to this ftage, furgecns generally put 
in fponge or other tents into the opening, or apply fome corroding 
medicine to keep it open, and alfo with a view to make it wider; 
but this practice is unneceffary, as a wound in fuch a ftate feldom 
heals entirely over, nor do tents add much to the width of the 
wound, and always confine the matter between the two dreffings. 

* Where an exfoliation is expected, it is generally better to 
expofe as much of the bone as poffible; it keeps.up a kind. of 
fy aed which I imagine gives a difpofition for this procefs. 
This can be only done where the bone is pretty fuperficial ;' but 
in cafes where the feparation has already taken place, and it is 
now to make its way to the fkin like any other extraneous fub- 
ftance, then, inftead of the practice of fponge tents to keep the 
orifice in the {kin open, it would be often better in fuch cafes to 
Jet the whole heal over, becaufe the extrancous body would form 
an abfcefs round itfelf, which would enlarge the cavity, and pro- 

duce the ulcerative inflammation quicker towards the furface, and 
when that was opened, the extraneous body could be with more 
eafe extraéted, or would come out of itfelf; but this method of 
healing the mouths of fiftulous fores is not always practicable. | 

* Tf this laft practice has no inconveniences atténding it, it. has 
this advantage, that the patient has mot the difagreeable trouble of 
having a fore to drefs every day, till the extraneous body comes 
away, which I think is no {mall confideration. This practice, 
however, is not to be followed in every cafe; for inftance, if the 
wound fhould communicate with a joint, as is common to moft 
fores in the foot and hand, where the bones are difeafed, it would 
be, in fuch cafes, very imprudent to allow the wound to heal, as 
the confined matter would get thore readily into the different joints, 
and increafe the difeafe ; there may be other caufes to farbid this, 
asa oe practice. Fg , 

“ If wounds are to be kept open at their mouths, whofe bot- 
toms have not a difpofition to heal, they fhould be kept open to 
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that Bottom, becaufe, whenever they do heal at dheir mouths, 78 

ymoft commonly owing to their fides underneath firit uniting, f rh 
~ ‘the fkin will feldom unite when all beyond it is pent! ae 
~ « Tn wounds that becoms fiftulous, where there is no extraneous 
‘body, there ‘is ‘always a difeafed bottom, which is_ to be looked 
“upon as having the fame effect as an éXtraneous fubftance. ‘To 
‘alter this difeafed difpofition, they fhould be opened freely, as large 
openings produce quick inflammation, quick {uppuration, “and 
quick granulations, which ate cenerally found when they arift © 
Poni fuch a caufe; on the other hand, letting fuch wounds heal 
at their mouths has often a falutary effeét, as it becomes a means. | 


of deftroying this difeafed part by the formation of an abfcefs there, — 
and in general there can be no better way of coming at a part or 
extraneous body, than by the formation of an abfcefs there. « Tt is : 
‘a nafural way of opening to relieve difeafed parts; but we often — 
find, in praétice, that-this method is not fofficient, either for the” 
extraction of extraneous bodies, ‘or to expofe the difeafed ‘bottom, — 
excepting thefe abfceffes are opened very largely by ait, fo as to- 
-expofe the whole of the difeafed parts or extraneous body,” “| 
The time proper for removing incurable parts is the fabje 7 
‘syhich next comes under Mr. Hunter’s confideration, ~~ + a 
«© Many gun-fhot wounds (fays he) are at the very firft evi+ 
‘dently incurable, whether in a part that cannot be temoved, or in 
one that-will admit of being removed. When fuch wounds’ are 
4 


‘in parts that will not admit of a removal of the pak eh Ty 
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‘excepting where a confiderable blood-veffel is wounded, fo as to, 


refpects:will .admit of it ; - & “for fe ‘ 
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the very worft practice; it will in general, therefore, be much 
beciaeaet wait till the inflammation, and all the effe€ts of both the 
irritation and inflammation fhall be gone off§ = 

~ If thefe things are not fufficiently attended to, and the firft 
inflammation, as in the firft ftated cafe (for inftance, that which is 
likely to prove mortal), is allowed to go on, the patient will moft 
probably iofe his life; or if the firft inflammation is fuch as is 
likely to go off, according to the laft ftated cafe, then we fhould 


‘allow it to go otf before we operate, and not run the rifk of pro-. 


ducing death by an operation; for I have already obferved, few 
can fupport the confequences of the lofs of a lower extremity 
when in full health and vigour: we know that. a violent inflam- 
mation will, in few hours, alter the healthy difpofition, and give a 
turn to the conftitution, efpecially if a confidérable quantity. of 
blood has been loft, which moft probably will be the cafe where 
both accident and operation immediately fucceed one another. 
The patient under fuch circumftances becomes low, fimply by the 
animal life lofing its power, and hardly ever recovers afterwards.” 


aving confidered the curative treatment of gun-thot wounds, - 


“and other accidents common to the foldier and failor, Mr. Hunter 
further confiders the treatment of thofe patients, whofe wounds, 
at the very firft, appear to be incurable, when ‘they are in parts 
that will admit of being removed by an operation. © if 

“ Amputation of an extremity (fays he) is almoft the only 
operation that can, and is performed immediately on‘receiving the 
injury. er ae ‘ " 


«As thefe injuries in the foldier are generally received at a 


diftance from all care, excepting what may be called chirurgical, 


it is proper we fhould confider how far the one fhould be practifed> _ 


without the other. In general, furgeons have not endeavoured to 


delay it till the patient has been houfed, and put in the way of a ‘ 


cure ; and, therefore, it has been a common practice to amputate 
on the field of battle: nothing can be more improper than this 
practice, for the following reafons: In fuch a fituation it is 


almoft impoffible for a-furgeon, in many inftances, to make him~ ' 


felf fufficiently mafter of the cafe, fo as to.perform fo capital an 
_ Operation with propriety ; and it admits of difpute, whether at any 


time, and in any place, amputation fhould be performed before 
to admit of a cure in any fituation, it is a chance if the patient 
will be able to bear.the confequent inflammation; therefore, in 
fuch a cafe it might appear, at farft fight, that the belt practice 
would be to amputate at the very firft; but if the patient is not 
able to fupport the inflammation arifing from the accident, it is 
more than probable he would not. be able to fupport the amputa- 
tion and its confequences: on the other hand, if the cafe is fuch as 
Will admit of Being brought’ through ‘the firit inflammation, 


_ the firft inflammation is over. - When a cafe is-fo violent as not . 
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although not curable, we fhould certainly allow of it, for we may 
be affured, that the patient will be better able to bear the fecond. » 
« If the chances are fo even, where common circumftances in 


life favour the amputation, how mult it be where they do not? how | 


muft it be with a man, whofe mind 1s in the height of agitation, 
arifing from fatigue, fear, &c.? Thefe circumftances muft add 
greatly to the confequent mifchief, and cafl the balance much in 


-tavour of forbearance. oye 
“ If it fhould be faid that, agreeable to my argument, the fame 


-eircumftances of agitation will render the accident. itfelf more . 


dangerous ? | anfwer, that the amputation is a violence fuperadded 
to the injury, therefore heightens the danger, and when the injury 
alone proves fatal, it is by flower means. _ i 

« In the firft cafe it is only inflammation ; in the fecond, it is 
inflammation, lofs of fubitance, and molt probably lofs of more 
‘blood, as it is to be fuppofed that a good deal has been loft from 
‘the accident, not to mention the awkward manner in which it muft 
be done. ny | ay 

« The only thing that can be faid in favour of amputation on 
the field of battle is, that the patient may be moved with more eafe 
without a limb, than with a fhattered one ; however, experience 
‘is the beft guide; and I believe it is univerfally allowed by thofe 
whoni. we are to efteem the beft judges, thofe who have had 
opportunity of making comparative obfervations with mea who 
have been wounded in the fame battle, fome where amputation 
had been performed immediately, and others where it had been left 
till all circumftances favoured the operation; ,it has been found 
that few did well who had ‘their limbs cut off on the field of bat- 
tle, while a-much greater proportion have done well, tm fimilar 
cafes, who were allowed to go on till the firft inflammation was 
over, and underwent amputation afterwards. 

“ There will be exceptions to the above obfervations, which 
muft be, in a great meafure, left to the difcretion of the furgeon ; 
but a few of thefe. objections may be mentioned, fo as to give a 
general idea of what is meant. | a ig 8 

 Fir/i, itis of lefs confequéence whichfoever way it is treated, 
if the part to be amputated is an uppér extremity ; but it may be 
obferved, that there will be little occafion in general to amputate 
an upper extremity upon the field, becaufe there will be lefs danger 
in moving fuch a patient, than if the injury had happened to the 
lower. : OS Br 
‘ « Secondly, if the parts are very much torn, fo that the limb 
only hangs by a fmall connection, then the circumftance of the 
lofs of fo muth fubftance to the conftitution cannot be an objec- 


tion, as it takes place from the accident, and, indeed, every thing” 


that can poffibly attend an amputation; therefore, in many cafes, 
it may be more convenient to remove the whole. In certain cafes 


, 
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it may be neceffary to perform the operation to get at blood. 
veflels, which may be bleeding too freely, for the fearching after 
them may do more mifchief than the operation. it 

« It will alfo be immediatly neceflary on the field to replace 
many parts that would deftroy the patient if their reftoration was 
delayed, fuch as the bowels or lungs protruding out of their cavi- 
ties ; to remove large bodies, fuch as a piece of fhell fticking, in 
the flefh, which would give great pain, and do mifchief by moving 
the whole together.”’ : 

The treatment of the patient’s con/titution next comes to be con- 
fidered. On this head Mr. Hunter’s remarks are peculiarly judi- 
cious and important. babi 

“« Bleeding (fays he) is recommended in gun-fhot wounds, and 
in fuch a manner, as if of more fervice in them than wounds in 
general ; but I do not fee this.neceffity more than in other wounds 
that have done the fame mifchief, and where the fame inflamma- 
tion and other confequenctes are expected. a : 

« Bleeding is certainly to be ufed ‘here, as in all wounds where 
there is a ftrong and full habit, and where we expect confiderable | 
inflammation and fymptomatic fever; but if it is fuch a gun-fhot 
wound as not to produce confiderable effects, either local or con- 
ftitutional, 1 would. not bleed merely becaufe it is a gun-fhot 
wound ; and, from what I have feen, I think that inflammation, 
&c. does not run fo high in thefe wounds as T fhould have at fir{t 
expected. I believe this is the cafe with all contufed wounds, 
where death in the part is a confequence: a contufed wound is 
fomewhat fimilar to the effects of a cauftic, for, while the fepa- 
ration of the dead part is forming, the fuppurative inflammation is 
retarded, and therefore not fo violent ; but this can only be faid of 


“thofe wounds which are not complicated with any other injury, 


except what was produced by the balls paffing through foft parts; 
for if a bone is broke, it will inflame like any other compound 
fracture. : Ly Biri dh: ye 

*¢ It is often of fervice, in the time of inflammation, to bleed in 
the part with leeches, or by punctures with a lancet; this helps to 
empty the veffels of the part, to leffen the inflammation fooner, and, 
of courfe, to promote fuppuration ; but I apprehend that bleeding 
muft be ufed with great caution, where inflammation and fever 
run very high, for to reduce the patient equal to the a€tion at the 
time (which, whether an increafed action, or an acquired one, is 
only temporary), will be reducing him often too much for’ the 
conftitution to fupport life, when this ation ceafes; for the very 


~worlt thing that can happen, is the patient being reduced too low ; 


we’ often afterwards find more difficulty in keeping up wich cor- 
dials, bark, &c. than we find in lowering ; and we may avail our- 
felves of oblerving thofe who have loft confiderable quanitities of 
blood from the accident, which is always immediate ; and we find 


e 
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too, that a fecond bleeding, by fome other accident, sunaueee very 
{mall in quantity, often deltroys our patient very quickly ; % but 
will, ina great meafure, depend upon the feat of the injury; 


- anfwers better than in others, becaufe the fymptoms of euch 
and diffolution itfelf, come on fooner from mifchief done to fome 
- parts, than when it is done to others, 

_« A man will bear bleeding better after an amputation of the 
arm thai leg; better after a compound fraGture of the arm than 
‘the leg; he will bear bleeding better after an injury, done. to. the 
head, cheft, the lungs, &c, than to either the arm or leg. . oie 

‘We find that injuries ddne to inactive parts, fuch as joints, 
do worfe, and are more {ufceptible of 1 irritation than thofe in py 
parts of the fame fituation, 

«< Tt would appear upon the whole, that the decay of animal life 

“4s fooner brought on,. when the inflammation is in a part whofe 
circulation is not fo ftrong, and’ where the nervous inHuence, or 
' the force of the, pireetian a is far removed, ' 
«“« Bark is greatly recommended in gun-fhot wounds, and with 
rood reafon ; but it-is ordered indifcriminately to all patients that 
f ave received fuch wounds, whatever the fymptoms or conftitution 
of the patient may be, ‘Phat there is no better snedicine, for 
wounds in general, not only when. the inflammation is gone off, but 
in the time of inflammation, if the patient is rather low, and, 
‘indeed, before it comes on, experience daily fhews. ‘Barki is to be 
looked upon as a ftrengthener, or regulator of the fy ftem,. and an 


antifpafmadic, both. of which deftroy irritation; the bark. and - 


gentle bleedings, when the pulfe begins to rife, are the beft treate 


reat that I know of 1 in inflammations that arife either from: acci- 


dents or operations; one leffens the volume of the blood, and the 
increafed animal powers at the time, which makes the circulation 


more free, fo that t the heart labours lefs, and fimple. circulation - 


goes on more freely ; the other gives to the blood that which makes 
it lefs. irritating , makes the blood-yveffels do their. proper offices, 
and gives to the nerves their proper feafations: which ‘take. off the 
foyer,” 

This excellent difcrimination, as 0. ies circumflances under 
which the bark fhould: be adminiftered, applies to various other 
cafes, and is highly worthy of being kept in view bp. every prac- 
titioner, 

Some of Mr. Chriftie’s obfeivabiona. on. gunethot wounds, _ 
which have appeared in a periodical work, feemn tos. worthy of 
being annexed to the prefent fection. He fays, the turning courfe 


dots | 
‘in cafes of great yiolence done to fome parts of our a bleeding: 
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which a mufkei-ball frequenth takes. on entering, the bo Bo i 


be accounted for by,a fact well known to the artillery-men. ‘an 


fharp- ~foooter's A cannon or mufketball, in its, paflage. ae t 


the air, hitting tome firm refuting body, fhall be teen, to” nae 
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direftlyrout..of its ftraight courfe, and to take one, laterally, or 
afcendingly.. By way ot illuftration, let us fuppofe the head of a, 
pin fixed on a, billiard-table,, and {truck by the. moving ball cen- 
trally, its ftraight courfe wouldjhe altered to an afcending one, 
if the ball {trikes more or lefs laterally, fo, will its courfe,be altered, 
more.or lefs oppofitely. [hus it is with cannon and mafket. 
fhot ;, for, during the action which happened upon landing troops 
on the.27th of Auguft, on the fhore bordering the ‘Vexel, notwith=- 
fanding the {and hills afforded.a.fort of covering for the combate) 
ants, an accident or twe happened-from thot. _ A ball ftriking the; 
head, a rib, or any other bone, and-glancing along, as it frequently, 
does, without any, material injury, muft, undoubtedly, be owing to 
its meeting laterally the refifting body, by which its force will be 
but partially impeded, “Thus, to our great furprife, we tind in 
gun-thot wounds in the extremities, that the bone remains found), 
where the ball /eems to have entered direGily upon it. « It is there- 
fore probable, that, in {hots from, mufkets, the bone is feldom frac- 
tured, unlefs the ball ftrike centrally, - Hard and firm, bedies, 
frequently alter the courfe of balls, fo that death or injury is, fome=. 
times prevented; we alfo know that elaflic fub‘tances, particularly. 
when lubricated, poffefs this quality in a very eminent degree. 
It feems. extremely likely, in. many of thofe lucky. fhots whicl» 
‘have been known to penetrate the cavities of the thorax or.abdo-, 
men, mifchief has been prevented by the yieldmg quality of the 
lungs or inteftines ; and thus, in,fome way, the courfe, of the ball 
has changed, and‘been. prevented from entering their ubftance, as 
if defended with packed wool, or hair, which are known to refitt 
powerfully the entrance of, penetrating round bodies. Tt is not,, 
perhaps, an improbable conjecture, that the omentum maybe 
placed on the inteftines, partly,for, this, purpofe, 40.) an! 
_ Although experience may. have fhewn, that,the lungs and abdo- 
minal vifcera. may be penetrated'by bullets, and the patient reco= — 
ver, the well-authenticated cafes.on record are but few, and.many 
of thofe, at leaft, in which the ball. paffed in from one fide, fo, as-to 
come out at the other, had left.the vifcera unhurt ; for.it 1s to/be 
obferved in gun-fhot wounds, that there muft be always a confider- 
dettruGtion of the furrounding parts, unavoidably arifing from 
laceration; and thus. the flonghing muft be both certain and 
exteniive. [he velocity with which balls enter may tend, in 
wounds of the thorax and abdomen, to prevent mifehief, by little 
gr no Opportunity being given for the entrance of the external air, 
the wound clofing like a valve, the confequent coagulable, etfution 
and inflammation continuing, in a great meafure, afterwards to 
Gut up the orifice. | igs a, hid 3 wad 
An, officer of rank in the army, while ferving in the Wei 
Tadies in 1796, received a mufket-ball, which lamed his, hand ; 
aid, almoft immediately afterwards, another entered a litle to the 
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right of the left breaft, i. e. between it and the fternum, the ball 
carrying along with it a piece of fhirt and flannel wailtcoat; it 
came out almoit oppotite, but more outwardly, i. ¢. about two’ 
hand-breadths from the fpine. The confequence of this wound 
was great oppreffion, difficulty of breathing, and occafional bloody 
{pitting. Both orifices continued long to difcharge, and he return- 
ing to England foon after, apparently in a ftate of confumption, 
wes induved, by the firft medical advice in the kingdom, to adhere 
to a proper diet, chiefly confifting of milk and vegetables, and to 
tru the cure to Nature. There was not any emphyfematous 
appearance; but, after twelve months languifhing with diftreffing 
pain, cough, and dyfpneea, he was reduced to a mere fkeleton, his 
{pirits fled, he retufed nouri/ament, and was given up for loft, until 
an extraordinary accident occurred... The fmoke of an extraor~- 
dinary number of candles brought on fuch an ‘intolerable fit of 
coughing, that a great quantity of frothy, bloody matter.came up, 
and nearly fuifocated him. | Although the room was almoft imme-- 
diately quitted, he remained the whole night, and for feveral days 
afterwards, in the greateft diftrefs from the cough and dyfpncea. 
After this, however, he gradually recovered, his cough left him, 
and with it all expectoration; he regained his appetite and 
ftrength ; one wound entirely healed, the other continued to dif= 
charge, and occationally to exfoliate a little bone. Twelve months’ 
after the accident it difcharged a hard fubftance, which was after- 
wards found to be a bit of flannel waiftcoat, encrufted with an 
earthy kind of matter. After this he perfectly recovered, having 
only a flight hollownefs of voice, and occafional pain in the fide, 
on any extraordinary exertion. From the imperfeétion in the 
voice, it is probable the fubftance of the lungs had been penetrated. 
The fame officer, in the a&tion on the coaft of Holland, on the 
27th of Auguft, received a mufket fhot, which glanced along the 
fquamous portion of the temporal bone, carried away a portion of. 
the orbit, and entirely deftroyed the left eye; notwithftanding ~ 
which he is yet healthy, active, and vigorous. 1 AWM aR 

Mr. Chriftie gives ce following cafes and remarks: be 

* A private foldier, of the name of Doogen, belonging to the 
27th régiment, was fhot by a miufket-ball entering half way - 
between the right brealt and axilla, where the ribs fit pretty alot 
On each other, and where the bellies of the pectoral mufcles are 
thickeft. “Ihe wound became confequently deep, and in the 
entrance of the ball a portion ( fortunately the fuperior one) of a- 
rib was fractured. “Ihe man had great anxiety and difficulty of ~~ 
breathing, with a quick and hurried pulfe. There was no great. 
hemorrhage from the wound. I was certain the ball éntered the 
cheft, but [ thought it likely that the lung had efcaped, for, durin 
the few minutes he was with me, he {pat up no blood. The 
wound was dreffed expeditiouily and fecurely, and he was fent the 
fame evening to the general hofpnal, with little hopes of his fure 
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viving the accident ; but, twelve days afterwards, I heard from a 
foldier who came from the hofpital, that he was ftill living, and, 
as he faid, doing well ‘and likely to recover, although the ball fill _ 
rémaimed in the cheft.’” Hy pant 
“This cafe fuggelis to Mr. Chriftie the following query, Is it 
poffible for a bail to remain harmlefs, or even compatible with life, _ 
on fo exquilitély fenfibie a membrane as the pleura ? pigea ely 
If the recoveries from wounds penetrating the thorax and abdo- 
men be few, on account of the extenfive inflammation which fo 
conftantly follows them, fewer ftill will the recoveries be where | 
the fkull is evtered. It is remarkable, however, how great an 
injury the brain will eccafionally receive, and long afterwards 
accommodate itfelf to the purpofes of life, or even be followed by: 
complete recovery.. In the general action which afterwards oc- 
eurred, and in which, from the nature of the ground (an immenfe 
{pace of high fands in the vicinity of Camperdown), and from the ~ 
difperfed fituation of the troops, it happened that the wounded 
would be lying fingly ; and, from the impoffibility of getting any 
Kind of carriage on the ground, it might be fome time until the 
wounded could be feen or collected. A private in the 24th regiment 
had been found on the‘day of aétion, with a wound in the head, 
lying alone, and apparently dying; for, as the brain had been 
penetrated, the furgeon, ‘who accidentally found him, thought it in ~ 
vain to do any thing more ‘than, for form fake, to apply a bit of 
Imt, and wrap a handkerchief round the head. When feen the 
next day, he was not wholly fenfelefs, for he conftantly made 
figns for water to drink, and would hardly fuffer the canteen to 
be taken away from him. He was’ not’ ina coma, or fyncope, 
but apparently in a ftate between thofe two, and frequently 
. attempted to articulate, but could not... On wathing his face well 
with cold water, he feemed to relifhy it, but on attempting to touch | 
his head, there he fhewed figns of morbid fenfibility ; his counte-- 
nance was pale and ghaftly, for that fide of the face on which ‘the 
injury was done was paralytic, the corner of the mouth falling 
downwards ; he had, however, the ufe of all his limbs ; his. pulle’ 
was feeble, depreffed, and intermittent. Upon removing the hand-' 
kerchief from his head, I found a mufket-fhot had carried away a 
part of one of the parietal bones, nearly about its centre. - From 
the wound portions of brain were pufhed outwards, fome in 
detached pieces, like teafpoonfuls. As the edges of the wound did 
not appear very rugged, or at all depreffed, and efpecially as the 
brain {till contitiued working out, and the poor man making figns 
in agony to have his head put up, he had a fimple dreffing applied, 
and, with no hope of his recovery, he was conveyed to the gene- 
ral hofpital late-in the evening. . 
Four days afterwards, i. e. five from the accident, he was in the 
fame ftate, raving, and the brain {till coming out. The confufion 
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which fucceeded from, the, army’s. retreat from, Alkmaar and its, 
neighbourhood, and the .confequent. movement, -or. capture, the, 
gbneral hofpical, which qwas, bug.a, temporary.qne,, entirely; plex, 
vented Mr, Chriftie from afcertaining the iffue, of this ca sinh 8 
more than probable, that, the ininreaeae confequent fuppu 
ration, fhortly put an end to this. patient's, fufferings.;. yet, is, | 
evident, from what has been related, thar, fuch a, fatal termunation | 
does a10t appear,to,be always brought. about .by. mere lofs of. 
brain. .: 4 ; dil ; had . AOE ais MRO . ee: bint 
(fays, Mr. Chriftie) one circumftance, attending., 


wt There. 3s,, | | 
BAD BSE Meu Ra vSHER Tapprehend may, be worthy of notice ;. 
The. great velocity, with which. cannon and, mufket; balls pafs; 
tyoush the air mu{k occafion. in their reat.a momentary yacuum ; , 
may not, therefore; much mifchief be done by a portion of our. 
fate being expofed.to.a fituation where external preffure.is fud,. 
denly_remoyed? In“thofe cafes which terminate fatally by. the: 
winiyas fs alled of &canpon-ball that is, where the ball pals, 
without touching itis not ti ely death 1s brought about by a fude. - 
den. concuffion ofa on a part (as: the expreffion implies), but by 
Pci en removal .of; a, portion of air from a part effential to life,, 
by which all external.f{upport is removed, rupture of veflelsy ors 
other mifchiefs follow, terminating in death; and. this event, @ — 
priotts wiil be moft/likely to happen when the ball paffes, acrofs. 
the head, \cheft, or epigaitric region. ‘There is another fact tend-. : 
ing to the fupport of this idea, which is, that a touch with a.cane; — 
non or evenva muiket, fhot; though hardly fufficient to difcolour. _ 
the fkin, wall yet fometimes knock the perfon down. It has alfoy © 
been alleged, and, poffibly, not without reafon, that flight touches; 
from cannon or mufket-{hot are attended with more tedious orj — 
dangerous conlequences; than, apparently, fimilar. touches. from, — 
another mode, of infiChion,7 if this be really the cafe, it may.pro~ 
bably arife from a vacuum, fuddenly formed. over veffels, thereby) — 
‘Injuring or deftroying their. tone. Laftly; ar blue line, or mark 
is fometimes, obferved, on. men after actions, although they were, 
not fenfible of a ball haying touched them ; the extravafation here,, 
then, was probably owing to the external fupport of the air being, © 
taken off for an; inftant, occafioning 1upture of veffels, and the} 
effulron mentioned. , But it has,been alleged, and fometimes; per; 
_ haps, alfo with reafon, that people engaged, in action, where the, — 
grim, meflengers _ fly thick, may be occafionally fo overpowered, — 
wath, horror, that a very dlight blow will be. {ufficient, to. make, — 
them, tumble ; or, as others, will have it, and which I fuppofe: tos _ 
be moft likely, as. well as moft frequent, the imagination ondueh; 
occafions may be. fo roe ialasaie ates momentary impulfe. and, 
ardour poffeffing the whole foul, as to deprive men_of theiracute 
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_ We fhall add the following remarks of this.writer on the man-: 
ner of drefling gun-ihot wounds. — SE ys ty ; 

_* In the application of bandages, along with compreffes vari- 
‘oully modified as it can be, the roller will be found to anfwer for, 
any part of the, body, where the wound is flefhy. In the limbs, 

yhere there is fracture, the eighteen or twelve tailed bandage 
ought invariably to be ufed; and, as the application of fome. 
emollient poultice becomes neceffary to foothe ithe inflammatory, 
action; which foon commences after every wound, this fort, of 
bandage is much more handy than any other, and ought, perhaps, 

to be more frequently ufed than it is at prefent. Of late. it has 
been very cuftomary to: place fra€tured limbs, in, an eafy pofition 
on a pillow, covering them over merely by the. fra€ture cradle 37 
the cure is thus rendered comfortable ; but it is plain, this cannot 
be adopted in moving armies, or on fhipboard,. 


“ For inflamed parts we meet with two kinds of poultice, oppor 
fite in their nature, recommended by writers, namely, the faturnine 
and emollient. ‘Ihe preparations of lead in poultice, as well as; 
in wath, for the repulfion of inflammation, are much in ufein 
Scotland, chiefly from its being..recommended by a defervedly 
eminent and refpected writer of that country. . It requires, how-~ 
ever, a nice care, and contiderable. experience in the proper ufe of. 
this fort of poultice. When the tenfionis great, the inflammation) 
running high, and advancing rapidly, this, 1s, very apt to..do .mif-, 
chief ; while, on the other hand, the: emollient poultices always 
foothe, and alfo, by their relaxing quality, often repel, even when 
apphed with a view of haftening fuppuration,.,. It is after, proper 
evacuations in the incipient ftage of inflammation; ‘and in the more 
indolent, kinds, that I have found the applications. of lead ufeful,in 
effecting refolution, . In gun-fhot wounds, it, is probable they 
ought never to be had recourfe to, for they will certainly tend: to: 
increaie tenfion, ‘Che common bread and milk; poultice with, oily, 


leaving behind the groffer particles. The. infufion is.to. be.boiled’ 


ied 


i unlefs when readily within. our reach, or placed in a fituation 
by their remaining. When out of reach,, the. ball. will eafily, come 
out by the fuppurative procefs which follows ; and the. many ing 
tances on record of balls remaining for life, forming for themfelves - 
an harmlcfs bed, or working themfelyes out at other parts of the 
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body, are numerous, and need not therefore be farther noticed 
here. ng . eR aE st am 
“ Tn gun-fhot wounds it rarely fails that a confiderable degree . 
of febrile action commences, and I know no inftance wherein the 
free ufe of the lancet affords greater relief, though the inteftines 
are alfo to be kept open; ‘purging, for obvious reafons, cannot’ 
well be fully employed. “Opiates, in full dofes, muft ‘alfo’ occa~ 
fionally be had recourfe to.”’ | Nia NSE dante,“ 
We ihall conclude what we have to offer on gun-fhot wounds 
with the following important cafe, related by a gentleman of the 
profefion at Hulls: - 8 Syrdeley aoa acl ov a RN ae a 
“Lieut. Wynn, of the 17th foot, was landed at Hull from the 
Helder, Nov. 3, with a wound in his fide; and, by the aétive 
benevolence of Major-general Lennox, placed immediately in a - 
comfortable lodging,’ under the care: of Mr. Melling, who has’ . 
been furgeon to the garrifon there ‘upwards of forty years, with 
the able affiftance*ot ‘his very attentive partner Mr. Cranen, and 
under the direCtion of & phytician. Cala aga 
© Mr. W. had been a fortnight at fea in-bad weather, was 
‘extremely emaciated, very irritable and dyfpeptic, having kept’ 
nothing ‘upon his ftomach whilft on board. He complained of 
flight cough, pain in the cheit, and the region of the left kidney, : 
but had no dyfpnoea,’ and ‘could lie on either fide; his pulfé was’ - 
quick, and he was coftive. He related that he had been wounded’ 
on the 2d of October, and, he fufpected, by a grape-fhot, for the’ 
party be commanded’was within reach of a fort. ¥ gt wits 
~® On’ examination after the accident, it appeared that the ball 
had entered the thorax by breaking the fecond falfe rib on the left’ 
fide about the centre ;-but the furgeons at the Helder were not able 
t6 find the ball, nor to afcertain how far, or in what direction, it 
had'penetrated ; they, howeyer, obferved, that the flame ‘of a can- 
dle was affected by the air as it paffed in and out of the cheft’ 
during refpiration. aes © eee ee 
_*As foon as poflible after he landed, every thing prudent was 
attempted in order to difcover the ball; but It was not thought _ 
jeftifiable to comply with the earneft wifhes of the patient, and to. 
lay open the cheft for the purpofe of making a fearch into'that _ 
cavity under the prefent circumftances,. © EP te ae 
_ “The wound continued for fome weeks to difcharge a very — 
large quantity of foetid matter at every drefling ; but, during the — 
night of the 24th, he was fuddenly feized with a violent fit of 
cough’ng, and he expectorated a very large quantity of the fame 
foetid matter as the wound had hitherto ditcharged, which tafted, 
he thought, of iron ; in the morning the wound was perfectly dry. 
A confultation was held, to determine what ought to be done ; 
but, as there was no clue to guide the Operation, it was recom= 
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mended to Mr. W. to wait with patience, till further information 
could be obtained, either from fwelling, Axed pain, or other definite 
circumftance, which fhould point out the true fituation of the 
ball. ; : set 
* The Medical Board having thought proper to fend down Dr. 
Hunter to be furgeon to the fick and wounded Ruffians about that 
time, this gentleman requetted permiffion to fee the cafe; it was 
his opinion that the wound fhould be-enlarged, and that further 
fearch fhould be made for the ball : but the objections to fuch aa 
operation not being lefs than before, thofe who had hitherto con- 
{tantly attended him could only confider this as a matter of expe- 
‘riment. Accordingly, Dr. H. himfelf undertook the operativa, 
Having enlarged the wound between two and three inches, 
obliquely forwards and downwards, he examined it 3) but not being 
able to find the ball, nor any finus that might lead to it, he con. 
cluded that the ball had not penetrated into the thorax, but had 
rebounded, and that the prefent inordinate {pitting thould be con- 
fidered as phthifis. This opinion, however, was never, for one 
moment, affented to by thofe who had hitherto devoted their time 
and attention to the cafe, full of confidence that, at one ime or 
other, an abfcefs might difcover the ball. Mr. Cranen continued 
his daily attentions, and his phyfician advifed the fame general 
plan of fupporting the patient. ph 
© On the night of Dec. 11, the cough ftopped as fuddenly as it 
had begun; and, on taking off the dreflings, matter poured out 
of the wound, from a fmal! opening near its lower edge; the 
probe was carefully introduced into this new aperture, and the ball 
was difcovered lying within the thorax, clofe to the broken rib, 
towards the fpine, between two and three inches from the fracture, 
and rather below the external opening.” ee, 
“ Mr. W. was very impatient to have it extraéted by the gen- 
tlemen prefent ; butas Dr. H. was not there at the time when the 
ball was difcovered, the operation was fixed for the next day. 
‘Two large incifions were made by Dr. H. (who undertook to 
extract the ball), and having introduced the torceps between the 
‘ends of the broken rib, he fucceeded in laying hold of it, but could 
not get it further than the opening formed by the fracture, the bafl 
receding from the forceps into the cavity every time force was 
employed to draw it through.. On the arrivd) of farther aff. 
ance, a portion of the broken rib was immediately advifed to be 
removed, in order to give room for the ball to pafs ; this was 
accordingly done. Upon aguin*bringing it forward, the opening 
was ftill found lefs than the bill, and that the forceps (intended 
only for a leaden bullet) could nor fuficienty grafp and retain 
their hold of the ball; to extract it; a lever was therefore intro- 
duced behind the ball, and it was forced out by that means. | 
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“ Notwithftanding Mr. W. was upwards of half an hour ‘under . 
the operation, which he bore with uncommon fortitude, he had 
no untoward fymptom, except diarrhoea, no cough of sive con~ 
fequence, no inflammation of the pleura; the wound healed, to all : 
appearance, as well as if placed in. amy other.part of the body; - 
and when he left this place, which he did on March 1, in apparent 
health and high {pirits, there remained only a very trifling opening, ' 
probably occafioned by a fmall exfoliation of the rib. After the : 
operation, the flame of a candle applied to the wound was affected © 
by refpiration. - dyes | ee Spee” 
*¢ ‘The ball ts of caft-iron, and weighs'three ounces and a 
half.”’ , | eee 
Regimen, &c.] For the fir twelve days, in all. gun-fhet wounds, 
it will be proper to .obferve a cooling regimen, both in refpect of | 
the medicines that may be prefcribed, and the diet requifite for the ] 
fupport of nature.’ It is abfolutely neceffary likewife that the body — 
‘be conftantly kept open. Unlefs, theretore, Nature’ does this 
office of herfelf, a ftool fhould be every day procured, either by 
emollient clyfters, or fome gentle laxative taken at the mouth ; 
and whenever there is much pain in the wounded parts, immediate 
_ recourfe muft, be had to opium, as has already been obferved, 
(No. 4.) B Infuf. fenne unc. vi. ae . 
_.. _Natri vitriolat. unc. j. 
‘Manne unc. fs. Behe SL 
ee Capiat cyath. vinos. pro re nata. ie in 
(No. 3.) B Deco&. com. pro enem. unc. x.” ress 
; Natri vitriolati | 
“foe oe “Oller olives fing. unc’ j. 
Fiat enema. \ are Cer | 
(No. 6.) B Aque cinnamomi unc. jj. Teh ha ae 
Sp. vitriol. ether. drach. fs. ieee 
Tinct. opii gutt. xxx. iil 
Vin. antimon. tart, pitts: js ha eget ee 
Fiat hauftus anodynus, hora fomni fumenduss 
Asan external application, whatever is of aot {pirituous nature 
is remarkably injurious on thefe occafions, and what. no wounded 
part can, in any degree, bear. The wound. may be. dreffed with 
{mall pledgets of any emollient ointment, the whole b ing covered. 
~ ‘with a common poultice, or, in fome cafes, the folutions:of lead’ 
may be ufed. »The opiate fhould now be adminiftered ; and the 
part affected being placed in the eafieft and .moft convenient 
pofture, the patient {hould be laid to reft. ‘The formation of 
‘matter, in every contufed wound, is an object of the;firft import= 
ance ; for, till this takes place, there is often reafon.to fufpeét the 
‘gangrene ‘may happen. With a view to haften fuppuration, 
warm ‘poultices, {uch’ as the following, fhould be frequently 
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{No. 7.) B, Papaveris lb. exficc. unc. ive : 
ol - Aquz fontis lib. vj. vega 
Patemerodte ad iii, th. 5. em De Pek Cn 
(No. 8.) B Fomenti papav. alb.’ (ut fup.) lib.j. 7 
~apere WirCee pails Vole aera 2. ne 
Puly. fem, lini q. f- ut fiat an a 
Cataplafma. anh. ‘ a 
"Thefe applications fhould be continued till the tenfion and {well- 
dng, “with which ‘wounds ‘of this kind’ are ufually attended, be 
removed, and till the fore has acquired-a red, healthy, granulating 
‘appearance, when it is to be treated like a common ulcer. ae 
Gun-fhot wounds ate commonly covered front: the beginning 
with deep floughs, and- various remedies -are recommended -for 
removing them. Every appearance, however, of this kind with 
which. they are attended proceeds entirely frem contufion ; and, 
except the injury be extenfive, the flough is not often pereeptible, 
“or it is fo thin as to come away along with the matter at the frtt 
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‘or fecond dreffing. Although. emollient poultices be extremely 


_ ufeful, they ought to be no fonger continued. than till the effects 
already mentioned are produced, otherwife_ they will not only 
relax the parts, but alfo produce too copious.a difcharge of -mat- 
ter, which ig fometimes attended with great danger. A too 
copious flow of mattér may proceed from different caufes ; but, m 
whatever way it, may have been produced, the practice to: be 
adopted muft be nearly the fame. Every fuppuration muft have a 
free outlet, and the limb be laid in that potture which: will moft 
‘readily admit of its running off. In fuch circumftances, nourifh- 
ing diet and Peruvian bark, in confiderable quantities,. aré highly 
ufeful. When the-difcharge continues copious, in {pite of every 
effort to check it, ‘detached pieces of bone, or fome extrancous 
matter, -are probably the caufe. In fuch a fituation nothingwill 
Teffen the quantity of matter tl fuch fubltances be removed. 
The wound ought, therefore, again to be examined, and Joofe 
bodies removed. Pieces of the patient’s clothes have been: known 
‘to pafs off by fetons, when that was practicable, after evety other 
‘method had failed. Opium likewife is frequently ufeful in check- 

_Ingan exceffive difcharge, when it happens to be Kept up. by.arri- 
‘tation, © eat ay ic RRO iar A a SES ie 
_ Although no confiderable hemorthagy may happen at firt in 
: eat wounds, yet, after the floughs commonly produced upon 
fuch o¢cafions have come off, fome confiderable arteries. may be 
expofed, and then a dangerous hemorthagy. may enfue... ‘The 
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“and with a throbbing pulfatory pain. At this period it thay 
‘frequently be prevented by plentiful blood-letting,. particularly 
“Jocal. But if the’ hethorrhage has fairly taken place, and from 
“atteriés of confiderable fize, nothing will'do but the proper appli- 
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hemorrhagy is often preceded by a great heat-in,the ‘injured parts, ' 
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éation of ligatures. As the difcharge in thefe cafes wonld ones 
prove dangerous before the furgeon could be found, the attendants 
thould be furnifhed with a tourniquet, with directions to apply it, 
- upon the firft appearance of blood. aie ee 
Till of late years the fcarifying of gun-fhot wounds was a prac- . 
tice which prevailed very univerfally among furgeons ; and it was 
expected by this, that the floughs with which wounds are fome- _ 
times covered would fooner feparate, and that the cure would 
thereby be more readily performed. I: is now, however, known, 
that this practice, inftead of being ufeful, very generally does 
harm by increafing the inflammation: it fhould, therefore, be laid 
entirely afide. When a gun-fhot wound cannot eafily or fafely 
be laid open from one end to the other, perhaps it may be proper 
to introduce a feton through the finus. "This, however, fhould 
not be attempted till the firft or inflammatory ftate of the wound is 
over: but when a feton cannot be properly introduced, on account 
of the fituation or direétion of the wound, compreflion may prove 
equally ufeful here as in cafes of punctured wounds. asd sahek 
Martification.] lf a mortification happen after a gun-fhot 
wound, it is to be treated in the fame manner as if it had arifen 
from any other caufe, only bark is not to be promifcuoufly ufed ; 
as, 10 plethoric habits, it may prove hurtful, though in debilitated 
relaxed habits it will be extremely ufeful; but even in fuch it 
fhould never be given but under the reftrictions already laid down 
We {hall conclude this fubje&t with Mr. White’s manner of. 
giving mufk and volatile alkali in mortifications, and accompany 
them with the fentiments of Mr. Latta, who cordially adopts the 
practice. - 7 Bt 
(No. 9.) B Mofch. ba ake : 
_Ammoniz prepayate fing. gr. x 
Conf. cynofb. g. f. M, fiat bolus. se 
This bolus (repeated every three hours till the gangrenous — 
appearances began to abate) was given by Mr. White in five 
different cafes of wounds, with the happieft effect. : . 
“ One was, after the operation of lithotomy had been per= 
formed, and where the inflammatory fymptoms had run high from 
the firft, with great pain afd tenfion in the abdomen. The ufual © 
_ antiphlogiftic courfe was perfifted in till the fixth day, when an 
hiccup came on; the wound {till continuing in an undigefted 
ftate. He was then ordered a tablefpoonful of a mufk julep, 
containing about eight grains of mufk, every three hourse After — 
the feventh day, the wound began. to digeft, the hiccup became 
lefs frequent, and the fymptoms continued favourable till the 27th — 
day, when they returned with amazing violence.» His pulfe now — 
rofe tu 140 in a minute, his fkin dry, the tongue hard and brown, 
belly greatly fwelled and emphyfematous, the wound black and : 
mortified, with conftant hiccup, and fubfultus tendinum. In fuch : 
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quantity, her face became more painful than before. _ Some relief 
was obtained by anodyne fomentations, but next day all the bad 
{ymptoms returned ; her face becanse more livid, the delirium ran 
high, the fubfultus became very frequent and troublefome, and the 
pulfe rofe to more than 130in a minute, . Ten grains of. mufk, 
with five of volatile alkali, were then ordered in a bolus, to be 
repeated as often as the could take it, Next day, the was fenfibly 
relieved ; her: fleep had been more natural; there was fome 
meifture upon her fkin; and the day after, the was quite free 
from/‘delirium. and fubfultus tendinum. All the bad fymptoms | 
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left-her in a day or two, and ‘fhe’ recovered perfectly in a fhort — 
time. The fourth cafe was a compound fracture of, the -army : 
which, inva girl of fourteen, became completely mortified in two. 
days after the accident ; the mortification extending almoft.as hig ; 
up-as-the fhoulders the {welling and inflammation. extending” ill... 
farther, without appearing to be ftopped in its, progrefs ; fo that, , 
confidering the rapid advances made by the difeafe alread: » there... 
feemed to be little hope of her furviving many hours. Twenty, 
drops) of laudahum were immediately given, and, foon, after, a. ; 
bolus of fix grains ‘of mtifk, and three of volatile alkali, to be ., 
repeated every third hour. Next morning the pro refs of the), 
mortification feemed to be ftopped ; the mufk was increafed toten. .; 
grains, and the: volatile alkali to fix. Of this fhe took eight dofes.. . 
in twenty-four hours, not only without heating her, but with the _. 
happieft eftect in abating the fymptoms, In ten days, the (aero 
tiomof the mortified parts was far advanced ; but, on omitting the. 
mufk, on account of its high price, and attempting to fubftitutethe 
barkvin its place, the bad fymptoms returned ; and the cure.was. ; 
not completed, until fhe had taken two ounces of mufk, and nine. 
drachms of the volatile fal, = PRET Be eee 
“From théfe cafes (fays Mr. Latta), I think the efficacy of. . 
mufk and volatile’alkali is evident in wounds where montification..... 
has ‘already come: on, o1 where it is threatened.. We, muft. . 
obferve, however, that, where two medicines are joined together, .. 
“we cannot éafily determine which of them has the merit, of the. , 
curey or whether it is to be afcribed ‘to them both in conjunction, .. 
In the above cafes, it would have been a matter of fome confe- ... 
quence, from the mere price of the mufk, to determine whether... 
the volatile alkali had any confiderable' fhare in the cure for, if it, . 
had, we may naturally fuppofe that it would-have accomplifhed a , 
cure by itfelf, without any mufk. Indeed, from the firft cafe, it), 
feems natural to conclude, that the mufk, by itfelf, was not able... 
to accomplifh a cure; tor, though’ it had been given, as would 
appear from the above atcount, for no lefs than three weeks, the , 
bad fymptoms ‘returned with fuch violence,’ as would probably .. 
have proved fatal, had not the medicine’ been exhibited,again, with . 
the addition ‘of volatile alkali.’ The properties of this falt are . 
known to be antifeptic and ftimulant in'a ‘great degree, though a. 
long-continvied ufe-6f it will bring on a general diffolution of the .. 
blood. In cafes, therefore, where there is a general tendency to., 
putrefaction, and a great deficiency of the vital power, itis very — 
probable that volatile alkali, efpecially in its concrete. tate, where oni: 
it is joined with much fixed air, likewife ‘a ftrong antifeptic, might + 
be very fefviceable. “Bark is well known to be a medicine, ofthe, 
utmoft importance and efficacy in cafes of mortification, a nd, as. 
| fuch, isivery COmmonly ufed in gun-thot wounds; butit would be 
abiurd'to give it, merely on account of the mortified flough which ,.. 
aah 3 3 | 
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covers the'infide of thefe wounds ; for this always takes place, and oe 
veryfeldom communicates itfelf to the adjacent parts, but feparates © ° 
from them 2sfoon as a proper difcharge of matter takes place. * 
But if, after every attempt to diminith the iaflaémmation, tention, - 


&c.!we fhould ftill’be unable to prevent a gangrene, we muit then’ 


apply évery remedy from which we can reafonably hope for any! 
ood effet.” Thefe muft always be of the tonic or thiaulant 
Find: for there is every reafon to believe that, as foon as a gan 
grene begins to appear in confequence of a very high inflainma- 
tion, the tone of the fyftem is reverfed ; and that, from being ina 
fiate-of plethora, the veffels are rather in.a ftate of collapfe.” 


5 s 


‘Seer. IV. Of Poifoned Wounds. 


Poifon may be introduced into wounds in various ways. The 
effects of the poifon introduced by the ftings of infects may fre- 
quently be prevented by: applying immediately vinegar or ardent 
{pirits ’ After inflammation has come on, the mott effectual 
remedy is the wathing the parts with cold water. The bite‘of 2 
viper‘is not always dangerous; but as we can never judge with 
certainty whether the wound be poifoned or. itots and as the poifon 
of this animal adts very, {peedily upon the fyftem, us bad effects 
ought to be prevented by every poffible means, The injured part — 
ought either to be cut out immediately, or deftroyed with ‘the’ 
actual or potential cautery, as will be obferved’prefently,. 

Formerly fu€tion was much employed, and frequently with 
fuccefg: it fhould not, however, prevent the removal of the part. © 
After the part has been removed, we fhould endeavour to produce 
a plentiful fuppuration. When the poifon appears to have entered 
the fyftem, the application of warm oil over the whole-body has. 
been extolled; and it hac been faid that advantage hasbeen Alerived © 
from the internal ufe of it, From fome late obfervations, how- 
ever, the efficacy of this remedy is much to, be doubted: Perhaps 
a plentiful {weat, kept up for a confiderable time, is the moft cer- * 
tain méthod yet difcovered. Smail dofes of volatile alkali fre- 
quently repeated are more to be depended on for producing this effect ~ 
than any ether remedy. mae eet 
The dite of @ mad animal occafions the moft formidable poifoned 
ound known in this*country. In thefe wounds hydrophobia 
ndeed does not always enfue; but when.it does, death) is ‘moft 
ertainly the confequence, A variety of noftrums for preventing 
ind curing this ‘dileafe have been held forth to the public; bat” 
here is not a fingle well-attefted faa of any of them proving — 
ifeful. © Nothino yet known can be depended upon bui the imme- 
late rémoval of the ihjured part, either with the iealpel or the 
Ctual or potential cautery ; which, together with a plentiful fup= _ 
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purationy has, in different inftances, appeared to anfwer the pur- 
pofe effectually; at lealt, patients treated in this manner hayes 
efcaped, while others, bit at the fame time by the fame aninal, have. 
died. But we propoie to fpeak more at large on this fubject . 
hereafter. RR 5”, ORES ae ess eS ae 
_ It is amongft the local advantages we poffefs in Britain, that 
there are few venomous animals in it, and the poifon of thofe not . 
commonly attended. with’ fatal’ effects ; that is to fay, if we except 
the bite of mad animals, which are common to all countries, and 
equally dangerous in all.’ Itis true, that this is by no means the 
cafe in hot climates where poifoned wounds are produtive of the. . 

 moft.ferious mifchief, Similar inconveniences alfo might be ac-. 
cidentally occafioned, in ‘this or any country, by introducing intoa — 

wound the matter of the fmall pox, cancer, &c. We may thus 
poifon the fyftem in fuch a manner as to produce bad effeéts; but — 

thefe laft do not properly come under our notice in this’place ; the 
only wounds of the poifonous kind which. we have to confider,.are 
thofe made by, the bites of ‘vipers, and of fuch infedts, &c. as are 
natural to the feafon and climate. ars Me ae 
‘The hornet is, to appearance, the moft formidable creature of the. . 
winged kind in Britain. Mr. Latta fays it is not to,be met with in. - 

Scotland; though there’are nefts of them in fome of the woods in. 
England. ‘The fact however is, that its fting, though more painful. . 

. .than either that of the wafp or bee,’is not attended with any ma- - 

, _ terial confequence. Wafps feldom ‘fting, unlefs irritated by the — 
deftruction, of their neft, and then they attack in great numbers — 
every one who pafles by. It is an error to fuppofe that bees {ting 
more frequently; and that the human breath is particularly offen-. - 
five to them. It has even been reprefented as part of the fecret of - 

__ thofe who. make them fwarm at pleafure, without danger to them 
felves, upon any part of their bodies, to keep their breath from — 
them, as much as poffible, left they fhould thereby be provoked to - 
fting them. Bees are, however, the moft. harmlefs of all creatures,. 
if not touched or interfered with, and ufe their, weapons only in - 
their defence. The {tings of all thefe infects are attended with a . 
fharp pain in the part, very quickly fucceeded by,an inflammatory y 
{welling, which in no long time goes off of itfelf. It may, however, 

- be relieved by rubbing the part, immediately after the injury, 
with honey, oil, vinegar, or fpirit of wine, or even by immerfing it 

» in cold water. There are feveral other infe@s known to us, 
vi do not fly, that feem to have fomething poifonous in their 
tess? . Ye 
In this country no bite of a venomous animal is fo formidable as | 
that of the viper. According to’ Dr. Mead, the fymptoms which 
~ follow the bite of a viper are, an acute pain in the place wounded, | 

’ with a fwelling, at firft red, but afterwards livid, which by degrees 

fpreads farther to. the neighbouring parts ; with great faintnels, and ~ 


~ 


- 
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a quick, low, and fometimes interrupted pulfe ; great ficknefS at 
ftomach, with bilious convulfive vomitings, cold fweats, and fome- 
times pains about the navel. Frequently a fanious liquor runs, from 
the {mall wound, and little puftules are raifed about it: the colour 
_/of the whole fkin, in lefs than an hour, is changed yellow, as if the | 
atient had the jaundice. “Thefe fymptoms. are. very. frequently 
followed by death, efpecially if the climate be hot, and the animal 
~ofialarge fize. ‘This is not, however, the cafe with all kinds of 
ferpents. . Some, we aré affured, kill by a fatal fleep; others are 
faid to produce an univerfal heemorrhagy and diffolution, of the 
blood ; and others an unquenchable thirft. But of alf the {pecies 
of ferpents hitherto known, thére is noné whofe bite is more expe- 
ditioufly fatal than that of the’ rattle-fnake. Dr. Mead tells us, that 
othe bite of a large ferpent of this kind killed a dog in’a quarter of a 
minute, and to the human fpecies it is almoft equally fatal. Of this 
ferpent it is faid, that ‘the bite makes the perfon’s {kin become 
Afpotted all over like the fkin of the ferpent ; ‘and that it has fuch a 
motion as if there were innumerable living ferpents below it. But 
this is probably nothing more ‘than a diffolution. of the blood, by 
which the fkin becomes fpotted as in petechial fevers, at the fame 
time that the mufcles may be convulfed, as in the diftemper called 
pier anofos, which was formerly thought to be the effect of evil 
{pirits : but it iseven not improbable that obfervers have been fome- 
what aided by fancy and fuperftition, when they thought that they 
detected fuch appearances. : rh, 
"It has juftly appeared furprifing to philofophers, how fuch an in- 
confiderable quantity of matter as the poifon emitted by a viper, at 
the time of biting, fhould produce fuch violent effets. But all 
€nquiries into this matter muft neceflarily be uncertain; neither 


an they contribute any thing’ towards the cure. It is certain that 


the poifon produces a gangrenous difpofition of the part itfelf, and 
likewife feemingly of the reft of the body; and that the original 
quantity of poifon continues fome time before it exerts all its power 
on the patient, as it is known that removing part of the poifonous 
matter by fuction will alleviate the fymptoms. we 

_ The indications. of cure here are three. (1) To remove the 
poifonous matter from the body: Or, (2) If this cannot be done, 
to change its deftructive nature by fome powerful and penetrating 
application to the wound: And, (3) To counteraét the effects of 
that portion already received into the fyftem. site 

The poifonous matter can only be removed from the body by 

fucking the wound either by the mouth, or by means of a cupping- 
glais ; but the former is probably the ‘more efficacious, as the faliva _ 
will in fome meafure dilute and perhaps obtund the poifon, Mead . 
direéts the perfon who fucks the wound to hold warm oil in his 
nrouth, to prevent inflammation of the lips and tongue’: but-as 
bites of this kind are moft likely to happen in, the fields, and at a. 
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' diftance from houfeés, the want of oil ought by no means to retard — 


* 


the operation, as.the delay of a few minutes might prove of the ~ 
» moft fatal confequence ; and it appears from Dr. Mead’s exptri- — 
‘ments, that the taking the poifon of a viper into the mouth undi- — 


~ Juted, if attended with no worfe confequences than that of raifing 2 


~~ 


Vel, (No. 11.) B Sp. ammonia fuccinat. (vulge cau, dé luce) gts. 


flight inflammation. A quick excifion of the part might alfoobe — 
advifable as already obferved. eee he d- alter: % 
- “The only way of anfwering the fecond indication is, by deftroying — 
the poifoned part bya red-hotiron, or the application of alkaline falts, 
which have the power of immediately altering the texture of all - 
animal-fubftances to which they are applied, provided they are not _ 
‘covered by the fkin; and as, long as the poifon is not totally ab- — 
forbed into the fyftem, thefe muft certainly be of ufo = 
To anfwer the third indication, Dr. Mead recommends a vomit 


“oF ipecacuanha, encouraged in the working with oil and warm water. © 


The good effe&s of this, he fays, are owing to the fhake whichit — 
sives to the nerves, whereby the irregular fpafms into which the © 
whole fyftem might be drawn are prevented. . After this thé patient © 
muft go to bed and a {weat muft be procured by cordial medicines ; 
“by which the remaining effects of the poifon will be carried off. ils 
Dr. Temple direéts the ufe of cau/fic volatile alkali and eau de © 


- “Juce, 2s {pécifics againft the bite of the viper, in the following way: ” 


(No. 10.) B Alkal. volatil: cauft. gtts. xz. in quovis vehiculo © 
| fumend. il ed oe Ea 


xL quovis vehiculo fumend, |... y eiab 

This, he obferves, fhould be given as foon as poffible after the-ac- © 
cident, repeating ‘the dofe in five minutes, and alfo embrocating the 
parts well with it. hase are ida eu, 

It has been confidently afferted by many, that the American In- 
dians are poffeffed of fome fpecific remedy by which they can. eafily 
cure the bite of a rattle-fnake. _But Mr..Catefby, who muft have © 
had many opportunities of knowing this, pofitively denies’ that they — 
have any fuch medicine. "They make applications indeed, and fomes ~ 
times the patient recovers ; but thefe recoveries he afcribes to the ~ 
ftrength of nature overcoming the poifon, more than to the remedies: 
made ufe of. He fays, they are very acute in,their ptognoftics 
whether a perfon that is bit will die or not; and when they happeny 


- to receive a bite in certain parts of the body, when the teeth of the: 


animal enter a large vein, for inftance, they quietly refign themfelves_ 
to their fate, without attempting any thing. for their own. relief.s 
Indeed, fo violent. and quick is the operation of this poifon, 'that— 
unlefs the antidote be inftantly applied, the perfon.will die beforer 


rR} 


he can Bae £0 2 houfe. It would feem: therefore eligible for t 
who are“in danger of fuch bites,. to: carry, along with them fomey 
ftroug oie IY: or dry alkaline falt, or both, which could be in 
ftantly clapt on the wound, and by. its diffolving power migl 
«ta. brik’ dotud orn doacet Kl (ait wilt WO 8 
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deftroy both the poifon and ‘the infected : parts. Strong cordials. 
~ alfo, fuch as ardent {pirits, volatile alkali, &c. might poffibly.excite 
the languid powers of N ature, and enable her to expel the enemy, 
which would otherwife Prove too powerful. This feems to be 
fomewhat confitmed from the account ave have in the Philofophical 
» Tranfaéctions of 3 gentlemen bit bya iatle-fnake, who Was more 
relieved by a poultice of vinegar and vine-athes put to, this wound 
jthan any thing elfe. | The vine-athes being of an alkaline nature, 
-muft have faturated the vinegar fo that no part of the cure could be . 
attributed toit: on the other hand, the afhes themfelves could not 
have been faturated by the fmall quantity of acid neceflary to form 
them into a poultice ; “of confequence they muft have operated by 
their alkaline quality.—Soap-ley, therefore, or very firong falt of - 
tartar, may reafonably be thought to be the beft external application, 
not only for the bites of Vipers, but of every venomous creature ; 
and in faét we find dry falt univerfally recommended in the bites of 
ferpents. Dr, Mead recommends the fat of vipers prefently rubbed. 
into the wound ; but owns that it is not fafe to truft to this remedy 
one, | ) ahi | 
Some years avo the volatile alkali was ftrongly recommended by 
M. Sage of the French academy, as a powerful remedy againft 
the bite of the viper : and, by a letter from a gentleman in Bengal 
to Dr. Wright, it would appear that this article, under the form of 
the eau de luce; which is very little if any thing different. from the 
Spiritus ammonie fuccinatus of the London Pharmacopoeia, has been | 
employed with very great fuccefs againft this affeCtion in the Eaft 
Indies: but from the trials made with it by the Abbé Fontana, pub 
ithed in his Treatife on the Poifon of the Viper, jt would appear 
that it by no means anfwered his expectation ; and the efficacy of 
this, as well as of the {nake pills (the receipe for which is given 
in p. £18), ftill requires to be confirmed by further experience, 
e fhall here, however, introduce the opinions of Fontana and. 
Mead, with Mr. Latta’s remarks on them. ; : 


by deftroying the irtitability of the fytem,. But this, in fact, is. 
faying nothing at all ; and he might as well have told us that it. 
kills by bringing on death, The defideratum is, what change ‘is 
induced inthe body by the bite of a Viper? and by what means: 
can this change be counteracted ? —M. Fontana informs us aftere 
wards; that it feems to induce a tendency to putrefaction throughout 
the whole body. Now, this tendency to putrefaStion, we know, 
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© proceeds from 2 ‘deficiency oF he veay Been . atid hence; as M. 
‘Fontana informs us, thofe whe have-been -bit. complain ’firft of an 

univerfal weaknefs ; their. mufcles refufe their office, they become 5 
dull and‘heavy, have no Jonger the free ufe of body, or mind,-and — 

fall infenfibly into’ a’ kind of lethargy. ‘When {mall animals die of — 
othe bite of a viper, their flefh becomes, at once, fo: tender, that the 
‘“imbs may eafily be, pulled off from the PRAY ; andi in wetkyetoe 
hours their bodies become quite putrid. 

«¢ The cures recommended for the bites. of Vipers. are, accordiie 
-to'M. Fontana, not only of very different, but even.oppofite qua- 
litiés.. © In no country’ (fays he) through “which I pafied could 
“1 ever find any two people or perfons bit by the. viper, either in. 
the motntains or valleys, that ufed the fame remedies... Some ufed ; 
_theriaca alone, either extérhally or internally applied ;. others com- — 

n-oil3;°a third fet ufed ftimulants, fuch as the ftrongeft {pirituous — 
We whilft others on the contrary, tried every_different kind of — 
fedative. “In fhort, there is hardly’ any active kind of medicine that — 

- “has notbeen tried as a cure in this difeafe ; while, at the fame time, — 
it is certain, that, under, all the varieties of application, none of © 
them’ died.”.’ Hence our author concludes, that none of thewe- ~ 
medies made ufe of had any effect in curing the, difeafe;- which, in- 
‘deed, is by no means improbable, confidering that many of them r 
muft have acted in a ‘manner dire@ily contrary. But this. only ; 
proves that the bites of the vipers of Italy are not mortal. Ina ~ 
hotter climate, they certainly will be attended with more dangerous 1 
cobfequenées. Hence, in the ifland of Malta, even in the winter ~ 
time, when the viper came out of the fire, no doubt enraged to the 
-utmoft degréé, and faftened on the hand of the apoftle Paul, the 
people expeéted that © he fhould have fwoln, or fallen'down dead — 
fuddenly ;’ whence we may fee, that, in Malta, which is indeed very 
hot, the fymptoms attending the bite. of thefe creatures. were then ex- 5 
tremely violent ;’ and it was thought ‘miraculous to efcape death in ¢ 
confequehce Of i te “And we have HG mott undoubted authority for — 
believing, that in America, as well as ‘the Eaft Indies, the bite of 
fome ferpents i is attended with very {peedy geath, With regard to ¢ 
‘the’ curre’of the bite of vipers, in {uch animals as were liable to be» 
killed by it, our author fays, from his own experience, that neither: 4 
fearifications, nor even the excifion of the part, are, beneficial, but, - 

on the contrary, hurtful. We may, indeed, readily conclude Ba 4 
fearifications muft be hurtful, becaufe they do not tend to take away: 
. the poifony but rather to alter it more free accefs to the. Lpcaivandl s 
we cannot fo well fay this of excifion, if properly. performed. + Per-- 
haps'the poifon may, be -injeCted to fome depth, fo that) the place 
where it is lodged may not be cut away ;. and, if this bethe free ith 
muft do harm for the faine a that fearificaticr do. Ta Aik . 
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which he found of any avail, was the tying of a ligature round the 
» bitten limb, to ftop the progrefs of the blood towards .the heart. 
 This'certainly muft prevent, in fome meafure, the difeafe from be~ 
 eoming general throughout the fyftem, and therefore ought always 
.to beufed. It likewife promotes a flux of blood from the wounded 
part, by which the poifon will be partly difcharged ; and if.to this 
“precaution we add that, recommended by-Dr. Mead, of fucking the’ 
~-wound, it is poftible that death might be prevented, even after a 
bite of the moft deadly ferpent. ‘This practice, of fucking the wound, 
shas been recommended very early; and, indeed, if it can, be done 
with fafety to the perfon whe fucks, it has every appearance, of 
fuccefs. Dr. Mead is at fome pains to fhow that it may be done 
with fafety; but 1 am altogether at a lofs to account for the differs 
~ence between him and M. Fontana, concerning the. tafte of the 
-poifon; the former affirming, from his own experience, and that 
of feveral others, that it had a violent hot and fiery tafte, as if the 
tongue was {truck through with fomething burning or fcalding ; 
‘while M. Fontana as confidently affirms that it has no tafte, nor 
faifes any inflammation on the tongue. Dr. Mead affirms, that, in 
- a gentleman already mentioned, an inflammation was railed on the 
tongue which did not go off in two days. . | ge 
In treating this difeafe, Dr. Mead feems to lay confiderable 
ftrefs upon emetics ; and, indeed, in all cafes where the bite feems 
to be diffufed through the body, this remedy has a chance of being 


ufeful, by relieving the extreme ficknefs and naufea with which the . “> 


patient is affected ; for nothing produces. greater ficknefs than a 
putrefcent bile’on'the ftomach. | 4 ie . 
_ © Tt is evident, that, in cafes of this kind, external applications 
can avail ‘but little. Oil has been recommended 3. but the trials —- 
made by Dr. Mead fhowed it to be infufficient. He feems to have - 
fome confidence in the fat of the viper itfelf; but it is evident that 
the fuccefs of this, or any other remedy of the kind, muft depend 
entirely upon an accidental circumftance. It is not impoffible, that,’ 
if any oily matter could get at the poifon, it might fo blunt or foften, 
it, that its deadly effe€ts would be prevented ; but it is eafy, to fee,’ 
that, by reafon of the narrownefs and depth of the wound, we have, 
‘but a imail chance of mixing it with the poifon, after it ‘has’ once 
been injected. Neverthelefs, this has perhaps been fometimes done 5 
and thus, both olive oil and viper’s fat have gained their reputation, 
though, in by far the greateft number of inftances, they could be. of 
no efficacy. . fy 3 Be 
»“ ‘Tocomplete the cure, Dr. Mead recommends the ufe of warm 
cordials, among which he mentions. volatile fal-ammoniac, to pro- 
dace a {weat, and feems indeed to’ infift upon thefe medicines as _ 
neceflary for the recovery of the patient. Indeed, from what.we 
can conclude concerning the nature of this difeafe, it is. probable, 
that the cure can only be accomplifhed by means of the very highett 
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» ¢ordials. “An uhiverfal inflammation feems firft to be excited 5 but | 
; “this runs through the inflammatory ftage fo faft, that we have no 
_ «‘thme to apply the antiphlogiftic regimen, before the inflamed parts, 
orrather all the parts of the body, acquire a gangrenous tendency, . 
The bite of a very poifonous ferpent, therefore, induces .a difeafe 
' fomewhat fimilar to a very fevere plague, by which, we are told, 
© that there is fometimes very. little interval, between apparently per= 
"fect ‘health, and fuch a gangrenous.ftate of the blood:and. juices, as — 
produced’ purple {pots, the immediate forerunners. of death.» In ~ 
either of thefe cafes, ir is difficuit to fay, whether any thing could 
‘be done or not; neverthelefs, in the bites of ferpents, we.are fure’ 
that the wound is the original fource of the difeafe; and therefore, 
“the precaution of cutting off ‘all communication betwixt it and the 
“heart, ‘by means of a ligature, ought by no means to be omitted, 
‘even though it fhould be fome time before the {urgeon is called:; 
for, if the poifon has a gummy nature, it will be fome time before 
it diflolves entirely in the blood; and, until it does fo, it cannot 
produce’its full effet. Befides this, it would feem proper to.apply 
‘the-ftrongeft antifeptic and cordial medicines we have; andit is 
probable that we have none better than bark and wine. _ Vegetable 
acids, taken in great quantities, are faid to be ufeful in the plague. — 
‘Itis certain, from fome late experiments, that they {weeten the bile, 
and deprive it of its acrimony ; fo that they might have fome 
charice of doing ‘good, in removing the confequences of thofe. bites, 
where the bile feems to be fo much affected. 15 Shot de pe 
*« In this country, the bites of ferpents are not mortal, either to 
the human fpecies, or to cattle. ‘The latter are frequently bitten, 
when wandering in the hills; and the confequence is a permanent 
tumor on the part. I have not heard of any remedy ufed in this 
cafe’; except the ridiculous one of wafhing the part with an adder’s 
fkin. Jt is not impoffible, however, that the application of cold wa- | 
ter may be of fome ufe, though the /kin with which it is applied can 
be of none.”? “M8 vo Teh ry he Lene dk 
On the effects of the bites of venomous animals in Jot-climates,i 
it is néceflary to treat more at large, fince many of thefe are either’ 
certainly fatal, or very difficult to remedy. J 
In France, Italy, and all the 


.} 


fouth of Europe, in Africa, and! 
both the Indies, the fcorpion is a very formidable creature. It: 
has eight fect,’ befides two frontal claws ; the eyes are. eight in. 
nuntber, three on‘each fide of the thorax, and two on the back. «It: 
has two claw-fhaped palpi, a long jointed tail, with a pointed — 
wéapon at the extremity; it has likewife two combs, fituated. bes» 
twixt the breaft and abdomen, ‘There are fix fpecies, all natives of 
fouthern climates. ' oie alts inh gb OD at ees ena 
in? feveral parts of the continent of Europe. it, is but too well » 
known, though it feldom grows above four inches long; but in the «_ 
warm tropical” climates it is feen a foot in length, and in every — 
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_ Fefpect as large as.a lobfter, which it fomewhat,refembles in fhape. 
~There'have been enumerated nine different kinds.of this dangerous 
~- tnfe@y including f{pecies and varieties, chiefly diftinguithediby ‘their 
cole P, there being tcorpions, yellow, brown, and afh-coloured s 
“others that are'the colour of rufty iron, ,green, pale yellow, black, 
“claret colour, white, and grey. here are four principal parts dif- 
“tinguifiable in this animal’; ‘the head, the breaft, the belly, and:the 
tail. The.fcorpion’s head feems,:as it -were, jointed to the breaft ; 
“in the middle of which are feen two, eyes; and a little more forward 
“two eyes more, placed in the fore part of:the head:, thofe eyes are 
“fo fimall, that they are fcarcely perceivable; and: it is probable the. 
“animal has but little occafion for feeing. ."The mouth is furnithed 
with two jaws: the undermoft 1s divided into two, and the parts 
notched into each other, which ferves the animal_as teeth, and: with 
which it breaks its food, and thrufts it into its mouth: the(@%th 
fcorpion can at pleafure pull back into its mouth, fo that no part: 
of them can be’ feen. On each fide of the head are two arms, each 
compofed of four joints; the laft of which is large with ftrong ‘ 
miufcles, and made in the manner of a lobfter’s claw. Below the 
breaft are eight: articulated legs, each divided into fix joints; the 
two hindinoft of which are each provided with two crooked claws, 
and here and there covered with hair. ‘The belly is divided into © 
feven little rings; from the loweft of which is continued a, tail, 
compofed of fix joints, which are briftly, and formed like little 
po the laft being armed with a crooked fting. This is that 
tal inftrument which renders this infect fo formidable: it is long, 
pointed, hard and hollow ; it is pierced near the bafe by two {mall 
holes, through which, when the animal ftings, it ejects a drop of 
poifon, which is white, cauftic, and fatal. “he refervoir in which 
this poifon is’ kept, is in a fall bladder near the tail, into-which the 
venom is diitilled by a peculiar apparatus. If this bladder be greatly, 
prefled, the venom will be feen iffuing out through the two holes. 
above mentioned; fo that it appears, that when the animal: ftings,; 
the bladder is prefled, and the venom iffues through the two apertures 
into the wound. | | ier 
‘ We have here given the common account of the fting of thefe: 
noxious animals ; “but though we cannot preténd to determine be- 
tween them, we fhall lay before our readers the following obferva-_ 
tions from a treatife on Tropical Difeajes, &c. by Dr. Mofely of 
Chelfea hofpital.’ “Galen juftly obferves, that a perfon who had 
not*witnefled the fact, would not fuppofe that fo {mall an injury as.. 
the iting of a fedrpion, or the bite of a poifonous fpider, could. : 
_ produce the violent effects which they do in the whole body. Hey 
fays, the aculeus, or fting, of a fcorpion ends in the minuteft point; . 
and has no perforation through which any, poifon can pafs into them 
wound. Yet, he fays, we muft fuppofe sh venom to be fome {pi-» 7 
ritual fubftance, or moifture, in which a ereat power is concen= 
trated in a {mall compafs, Before I had an opportunity (fays Dr... 


; , 
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Mofeley) of examining this filbjeét, my refpe@ for the opinion of 


Galen made me doubt the accuracy of Leuwenhoek, Redi, Mead,. 


and others, who affert that there is an aperture near the cufpis of 


_ a fcorpion’s fting ; and that through ‘this aperture a liquid poifon is 


injected when a wound is inflicted. . Repeated experiments, with 


the beft glaffes, have never enabled me to difcover any foramen, or " 


opening whatever.”’ Bee 


The following cure may alfo be worth the reader’s notice. 
“ Mrs. Pidgeley, at Kingfton in Jamaica, in January, 1781, was 


ftung by a fcorpion in the foot, above the little toe: The part be- | 


came inftantly red and painful ; and foon after livid. The pain in- 


creafed to great feverity. Some rum, was applied to the wound, on. 
‘which the pain immediately left the foot, and pafled up to the groin, 
‘with great agony. ‘The pain {till paffed upwards, and diffufed it- 
WWabout the pit of the flomach, neck, and throat, attended with — 
tremors, cold {weats, and languors.’ As the pain'pafled the abdo- 
men, it occafioned a violent purging and fainting, which.ceafed on 


its advancing higher.’? ‘The author was called to her, and’ gave 


her the following medicines, a few dofes of which removed every © 


fymptom. She had been extremely ill for thirty-fix hours. — 
(No. 12.) Be Sal. Succin. 93), he 
Baniaanies! Camphor. gr. xij. Reon 
Cinnabar. Antimon. gr. x. OPN RR 

Confect. Card.:q: f fant boli fex.,) yoy oe 


x 
idss ow 


a 


One of thefe was taken every hour, with four fpoonfuls of the : 


following mixture : : rarest 
(No. 13.) BO Ag. Menthe 3 vij. Me aa Ti, 
Flix. Paregoric. 3 ij. | ie 
| _  Syr. Croci 311. Mifce fiat Mixtura. 
- There are few animals more formidable,or ‘more truly mif- 


chievous, than the feorpion. As it takes refuge in a fmall place, 
and is genefally found fheltering in houfes, it mutt frequently fting 


thofe among whom itrefides. In fome of the towns of ‘Italy, and, 


in- France, in thé province of Languedoc, it is one of the greateft | 


 pefts that corment mankind: but its malignity in Europe is trifling, 


~ 


4 


when compared to what the natives of Africa and the Eaft are, 
known to experience. In Batavia, where they grow twelve inches . 
long, there is no removing any piece of furniture without the ut- 


mott danger of being ftung by them. Bofinan affures us, that 


along the Gold Coaft they are often found larger than a lobfter; — 


and that their fting is inevitably fatal. In Europe, however, they — 
are by no means. fo large, fo venomous, or fo numerous. The | 
general fize of this animal does not exceed twa or three inches ;. 


and its fting is very feldom found to be fatal. Maupertuis, who _ 
‘made feveral experiments. on the feorpion of Languedoc, found it 


' 7 
aa 
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by-no means fo invariably dangerous as had till then been repre- | 
fented. He provoked one of them to fting a dog, in three places of - M. 


the belly where the animal. was ‘without hair.» In about an hour” 


‘ 
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after the poor animal feemed greatly fwollen,.and.became very.) 
fick: he then caft up whatever-he had in his bowels ; andfor about _ 
three hours’continued-vomiting’ a whitifh. liquid.’ The belly was 
' always greatly fwollen when the animal began to vornit ; but this 
operation always feemed to abate the fwelling ; which alternately 
{welled, and was thus emptied, for three hours fucceffively. The 
animal after this fell into convulfions, bit the ground, dragged him-. 
felf along upon his four feet, and at laft died, five hours after being 
bitten. He was not partially fwollen round the’ place which was th 
bitten, as is ufual after the ting of a wafp or a bee; but his whole ae 
body was inflated, and there only appeared a red {pot on the places. - 
where he had been ftung, | is agaek cal 
Some days after, however, the fame experiment was tried upon. | 
another dog, and even with more aggravated cruelty yet the hak of 


~ 


feemed no ‘way affected by the wounds: but, howling a litle whem. . 3 


he received them, continued alert and well after them; and fo 
after was fet at liberty, without fhowing the fmalleft fymptoms of 
‘pains So far was this poor creature from being terrified at the ex- 
periment, ‘that he left his own ‘mafter’s” houfe,- to come to that of 
the philofopher,’ where he’ had received more plentiful entertain-_ 
ment. ‘The fame experiment was tried by freth {corpions upon . 
feven other dogs, and upon three hens; but not the fmalleft deadly 
-fymptom was feen to enfue: From hence it appears, that many cir- 
cumftances, which are utterly unknown, mutt contribute to give 
_€fficacy to the {corpion’s venom. Whether its food, long fafting, . 
the feafon, the nature of the veffels it wounds, or its flate of ma- 
turity, contribute to or retard. its malignity, is yet to be afcertained 
by fucceeding experiment. In the ‘trials made by our philofopher, 
he employed fcorpions of both fexes, newly caught, and feemingly 
vigorous and active. The fuccefs of this experiment may ferve ta 
fhow, that many of thofe boafted antidotes which are given for the . 
cure of the fcorpion’s fting, owe their ficcefs rather to accident 
than their own efficacy. “I’hey only happened to cure when their 
{ting was no way dangerous ; but in-cafes of actual malignity they 
might probably be utterly unferviceable. ding i dT ioe 
The fcorpion of the tropical climates being much larger than _ 
thofe of the former, is probably much more’venomous, Helbigius, 
however, who refided for many years in the Eaft, affures us, that he 
was often ftung by the fcorpion, and never received any material ’ 
Injury from the wound; a painful tumor generally enfued;, but 
he always cured it by rubbing the part with a piece of iron or ftone, 
as he had feen the Indians pra&ife before him, until the flefh be- 
ame infenfible. Seba, Moore, and Bofman, however, give avery | 
different account of the {corpion’s malignity ; and affert, that, un- 
Tefs {peedily relieved} the wound becomes fatal. parts 
It is certain, that no animal in the creation feems endued with. 
fuch an irafcible nature. They have often been feen, when taken 
and put‘into a place of fecurity, to exert all their rage againft the 


~ - 
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ides of the glafs-velfel that contained them. ..They will, attempt: 
to fting a ftick eben py) eae thems, aad attack a,moule oria frogs? 
while thefe animals are far rom ..offering any. injury. Maupertuis., © 
put three fcorpions and a moufe into, the fame. vetlel together; andco 
they foon ftung the little animal in different. places. , The:moufesw! 
thu® aflaulted, ftood for fome time upon. the defenfive, and. at laft as 
killed them all, one after another. He tried this experimentjvin tit 
_ order to fee whether the moufe, after it had killed, would eat the)!” 
fcorpions ; but ‘the little quadruped feemed. fatisfied with the:vics!ii 
‘tory, and even furvived the feverity of the wounds it had *received.o0 
Wolkamer tried the courage of the fcorpion againtt the largenfpi=oc 
der, and inclofed feveral ef both kinds in glafs veilels.for that pur=« 
pofe.” The fuccefs of this combat was very, remarkable... The fpisoes 
der at firft ufed all its efforts to entangle the fcorpion inits:web, o>! 
whieh it immediately began {pinning 3. but, the fcorpion ‘refcued ©" 
itfelf from the danger, by ftinging its adverfary to death s; it foon: '* 
after’ cut off, with its. claws, all the legs of the. fpider, and. thent.04 
fucked all the internal parts at. its leifure.—If the fcorpion’s fkim: 9 
had hot been fo. hard, Wolkamer is. of opinion that,.the fpider 93 
would have obtained the victory; for he had often feen one of thefe~> 
Spiders deftroy a toad, | . ; . Joos Ito ats 
The fierce {pirit of this animal is equally dangerous to its: own") 
fpeciés; for {corpions are the crueleft, enemies to, each other.!:'? 
Maupertuis put about 100 of them together in the fame glafs sand >= 
they fearce came into contact when they began to exert all their, rage! °1? 
in mutual deftruction: there was nothing to be {een but-one:unie 4 
verfal €arnage, without any diftinction of age or fex, fo thatincas 1° 
few days there remained only 14, which had killed and devoured all’ ” 
the refit.) : sins tit nel Eo a RS Ot 
But their unnatural malignity is fill more apparent:in ‘their 
cruelty to their offspring. He inclofed a female {corpion, bigywith © 
young, ina glafs veflel, and fhe was feen to devour thems. faftias 9 ~ 
they were excluded: there was but one. only. of the number: that |” 
_ efcaped the general deftru€tion, by taking refuge on the back of its- sit 
parent ; and this foon-after revenged the caufe of its brethren, by — 
killing the old one in its turn. ; : mick ody Tac ahoid 
Such is‘ the terrible and unrelenting nature of this infe&ty which > 
‘neither the bonds of fociety nor of nature can reclaim; it isieven> © 
afferted, that when driven to an extremity, the fcorpion will often \ ig 
deftroy itfelf. The following experiment was ineffectually triediby > © 


Maupertuis : “ But,” fays | Idfmith, “* 1 am fo well aflured of it: o° 
by many eye-witnefles, who have feen it both in, Italy and.Ame=. 2) 


rica, that I have no doubt remaining of its veracity. A feorpion, ~~ 
newly catight, is placed in the midft of a circle of burning ‘char- 
coal, and thus an egrefs prevented on every fides, the feorpion, ‘as’ th. 
lam affured, runs for about a minute round the .circle, in. hopes - om 


ef efcaping : but finding that impoflible, it {tings itfelfon the back 
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ef the head; and in. this mariner the undaunted fuicide inftantly 


expires 077 9" 


~ 
be 


d¢-is happy for mankind that thefe animals are thus deftructive to . 
each other; fince otherwife they would multiply in fo great-a de-..., 


gree as to render fome countries uninhabitable. “The male and_.fe- 


male ‘of this infect are very eafily diftinguifhable: the male being. .. 
fmaller’ and ‘lefs hairy: ‘The female brings forth her young. alive, 
and*perfe@t in their kind. Redi having bought a quantity of {core ... 


pions, felected the females, which, by their fize, and _roughnels,. Be 
were eafily diftinguithable from the reft; and putting them in fe+ , 


parate glafs veflels, he kept them for fome days without food, Ia 
about five days one of them brought forth 38 young ones, well... 


thaped, and of a milk white colour, which changed every day more 


and more into a‘dark rufty hue. Another female, in a different _, 


veflel, brought forth 27 of the fame colour; and the day following... 


the'young ones feemed all fixed to the back and belly of the.female. 


int 
; 


i 


ee 
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For near a fortnight all thefe continued alive and well: but. afterm .. 


wards fome of them died daily; until, in about a month, they all, 


diedexcept two. 


Were it worth the trouble, thefe animals might be kept living. 
as long as curiofity fhould think proper. Their chief food is worms. 


and infects ; and upon a 


* 


proper fupply of thefe, their lives: might ~... 


be lengthened to their'natural extent.” How long that may be, we 
are not told; but tif we may argue from analogy, it cannot be lefs. ., 
than feven or eight years ; and perhaps, in the larger, kind, double... 
that duration. As they Have fomewhat the form of the lobfter, fo. we 
they refemble that animal in cafting their ‘fhell, or more properly... 
their fkin ; fince it is fofter by far than the covering of the lobfter, 
and fet with hairs, which grow from it in great abundance, particu. 
larly at the joinings. The young lie in the womb of the parent,.. 


each covered up in its own membrane, to the number of 40 Or 50, 


gether the form of a chaplet. 


and united to each other by an oblong ‘thread, ‘fo as to exhibit alto- . . 


Such is the manner in which the common fcorpion produces its. 


young : but there is a {¢orpion of America produced from the egg, _,,. 


in the manner of the fpider. “The eves are’ no longer than pin’s. es 
points 5; and they are depofited in-a web, which they {pin . 


trom their bodies, and carry about with them till they are hatched. 
As foon as the young ones 


\ 


are excluded from the fhell, they get. 


upon the back of the ‘parent, who turns her tail over them, and 


defends them with her fting. It feems probable, therefore, that 
Captivity produces that unnatural difpofition in the feorpion which 


induces it to deftroy its young : fince, at liberty, it is found to pro- 


tect them with fuch unceafing afliduity. 


; St, re rue < haa a ' Y , ; 
‘The various modes of preventing the fatal confequences of the ._ 


bite of this and other noxious animals,’ are. thus ftated. by. Drs. 


Mofeley. 2 
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“e'The bites and ftings of all venomous animals are cured, by.» 
the fame local.means ; which. are very fimple; if they were always 
at‘hand. “The injured part muft be inftantly, deftroyed, or be cuts» 
out. Deftroying it is the moft‘fafe, and equally certain, andthe: >. 
beft application for. that purpofe, is the Japzr infernalisy,orethenn 
butter of aritimony.—Thefe are preferable to an: hot iron, whichri 
the ancients ufed, becaufe an hot iron forms ajcruft, which a&t$us 
as a defericé to the under parts, inftead of deftroying them. «Thesiy 
_— Japis infernalis is ‘much, better. than any other cauftic; as it melts 
_ and°pénetrates during its application. . ‘The bitten part muft-béiry 
‘  deftroyed'to’ the’ bottom, and where there. is any doubt that theds 
bottom of the wound is not fufhiciently expofed, butter. of antimonyrl} 
f{hould be introduced into it on the following day, as deep-as ys 
poffible ; and’ incifions fhould be made sto lay every,part open to» 
the action of thefe applications. Befides deftroying;, burning, oro’ 
cutting out the part, incifions fhould be made round the wounds: | 

to prevent the communication of the virus. ‘Fhe wound is to be: 
dreffed for fome time with poultices, to affauge the inflammation.» » 
caufed by the cauftics; and afterwards with acrid, dreflings, and 
hot digeéftives, to drain the injured parts. — oy Das BHO! ee 
“¢ Wheré the above-mentioned cauftics cannot be procured, cor=>) | 
rofive fublimate, oil of vitriol, aqua fortis, {pigit of falt, common: >! 
cauftic, or a-plafler made of quick-lime and foap, may be applied 
tothe wound. Gunpowder laid on the part, and fired, has been.’ 
ufed with fuccefs. "When a perfon is bitten, remote from any +, 
affiftance, he fhould make a_.tight ligature: above the part, until, 
proper application can be made, The fpanifh writers fay, that the: 
habilla de Carthagena, or Carthagena bean, is a fpecific for poix « 
fonous bites, taken inwardly. | 3 . jar oe fli 
“ Ulloa fays, ‘it is one of the moft effeétual antidotes known ins» 
that country (Carthagena) againit the bites. of vipers and ferpentsit! 
for alittle of it being eaten immediately after the,bite, it prefentlp: 
-ftops the effects of the poifon ;.and accordingly all who frequent 
the woods, either for felling trees or hunting, never fail to eat: anu” 
little of this habilla fafting, and repair. to their work without any | | 
_apprchenfion. gat ty. eewlae 8 : ie oan ahh 
~ ©The natives tell you, that this habilla being hot in the higheft:. 
- degree, much of it cannot be eater; that the common dofe of itis) 
Jefs than the fourth part of a kernels. and that no hot liquor, as. 
wine, brandy, &c. muft be drunk immediately after taking it 
Book I. ch. 6. ii cea ae m i PP 
© The Carthagena bean, or habilla, is found in great abyndance 
‘in the Weft-Indian iflands, where it is generally known by the» 4 
name of antidote, or cocoon, or antidote cocoon. In fmallsdofes 
it is omachic and diaphoretic ; and in large dofes emetic and purs 
-gative. In feveral diforders it is a powerful remedy 3 but its vir= i 
tues arg not fufliciently known, except among the Indians and a 
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negroes, who chiefly ufe. an infufion, or tinéture, oF it. rade ine 
rum. ‘This is externally, as well as internally, ufed;for*many? — 
complaints. SW WSS SOP WARNS OE Ae GEIR Geb ke oT S$ 
-o€ Thave’ been informed by fome intelligent Indians, ‘that any’ 
of the red peppers, fuch as bird pepper,’ or bell-pepper,'or what ‘is < 
called cayenne pepper, powdered and taken ina glafs of rum/as” 
much as the ftomach can poflibly bear, fo as to ‘caufey: and’ kee 
up for fome time great heat ‘and inflammation in the body, and? 
a vigorous circulation, will ftop the progrefs’of the poifon of fer-' 
pents, even after its effets are vifible 3 and that the-bitten part’ 
only afterwards mortifies, and feparates, and that'the patient, with’ 
bark, wine, and cordials, foon recovers. spent ae Ms 
~ “This fiery practice is certainly agreeable to that of the an- 
cients, and probably the only’ internal treatment*that can have’ 
any good effeét; as in thefe cafes the powers of life, and the 
action: of the theart, are fuddenly enfeebled, and the pulfe in: 
{trength and frequency obferves ‘almoft a regular declenfion, from ' 


‘ 


the time of the bite, until it-entirely ceafes in. death. i. 
‘¢ ‘This confirms the remark of Celfus, that venomous bites kill! 
by extinguifhing the vital heat’) Butithere is no relying with 
fecurity on any thing, without the external treatment. ae 
» °The Indians in Popayan, when any perfon has been poifoned’ 
by the coya, or coyba (a deadly venomous infect, fhaped like a {pi-. 
der, but lefs than a bug), burn the part: and if the body begins 
to fwell, they finge it all over with the flame of ftraw, or dry grafs: 
—this procefs generally fucceeds.” he, man 
Galen aflerts, that the flighteft fcratch in the {kin is fufficient to | 
communicate the poifon-of animal venom; and alfo infers, that 
this venom operates by affe€ting the nerves ; extending the mif- 
chief by means of their communication, from the injured part, 
to the whole fyftem. He fuppofes, that though the fting of a 
{corpion may pierce through the fkin, the bite of a poifonous 
fpider does not: that penetrates no deeper than the fuperficies of 
the fkin ;/and yet the whole body is foon violently affected by it. 
‘The caufe of which, he remarks, is, that the fkin is a continued’ 
covering over the whole body, and full of nerves 3 from whence 
poifonous infection may be {wiftly diftributed to the’ origin of the _ 
nerves, or to fome vital part, and become fatal. Yet Galen, in 
all cafes of venomous {tings and: bités, advifes a ligature to be 
made, in the firft inftance, above the injured part ; the good effects 
_ of which he had experienced. But the ufe-of ligatures, feem more 
. applicable to the doétrine of lymphatic abforption, which was not © 


_ known in Galen’s time. 


* But vafcular abforption (fays Dr. Mofeley) is by no means 
adequate to the phenomena, which arife from externally applied 
venom, or infection. Nor has it ever been afcertained, notwith- 
_ Sanding fome pertinacious opinions, whether the {folids or the 
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ids are the eonductors of that aniverfal affeCtion which deranges: — 
the whole fyftem, from the above caufes. oj 04h ee 
sé The rednefs of the fkin, and pain, which may be traced in, 
the lymphatics anid glands, leading from a part where infeCtion 
has been inferted, is no conclufion. A puncture from’ the point» — 
of a needle often produces fimilar confequences. | aS ite: 

_« Whence comes it, that the fmalleft portion imaginable of the: 
“poifon of fome ferpents, fo inftantaneoufly changes the ftate of. 
the folids and fluids, and fo breaks down their union, that life is. 
extinguithed, with ele€tric rapidity ; and that the poifon of a mad 
dog fhould: be four, or fix weeks before its effets appear; and. 

- fometimes three, fix, nine, or twelve months ? eth ee, 

_ The movement of the lymphatic fluid is too flow for one of 
thefe operations, and too quick for the other.” | yates k 

After invalidating Dr. Mead’s theory of infection, which fup« 

pofes that there exifts a fluid in the nerves, which conveys, poi- 
fons into the fyftem, and on which alfo he fuppofes them to excite 
their dreadful effects, the author proceeds to {late the opinions of 
the Abbé Fontana. ? 
- - Fontana (fays he) affetts, that the blood is the feat of the 
. ation of poifons and that when they are introduced into it, they 
bring on death, by deftroying the irritability of the mufcular 
fibres. : 7 Ages ; 

-“ He founds his opinion on experiments, made by injeGting , 
fome of the poifon of a ferpent into the jugular vein of animals; 
the effects of which were immediate death. vee Same 

.“ He afferts alfo, that this poifon is entirely innocent to the - 
nerves. ‘This opinion he fupports by having laid bare the feiatic 
nerve, and after wounding it, he applied fome of the poifon to it. ~ 
The fymptoms and phznomena that followed, he fays, differed in — 
nothing from thofe which appear from a fimple wound of the 
‘nerve with the point of any inftrument; death being the confe- 

_ guence in both cafes alike. | birt isn po sed hapa 8G Ss 

“ He confeffes, that the fame poifon as was injected into the: 
vein, made not the leaft change in the blood out of. the body, 
though mixed with it the inftant it came from the orifice, and. — 
_ received into a veflel warmed to the heat of the blood.” 

. Dr. Mofely very properly afks in this place, “ how it happens, — 

that hemiplegia, and other degrees of palfy, are fometimes caufed. — 

y the bites of vipers, if the nerves have no concern.in the Operas _ 

tion of the poifon ? , | | ted agin cod 

_ Whence arife palpitations, tremors, vertigo, cold fweats, in« — 
continence of urine, vomiting, and purging, from the fting of a. 
{corpion, or the bite of a fpider ? eo 1S ie Tee 

_ © How comes it, that a polypus, having no teeth, killsa water) — 
worm,.an animal tenacious of life, by only touching it with hig — 
@authorlips? wae ‘phy ceri, |. 5 cence 
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t¢ Befides, «olive oil, anda thoufand other equally innocent — 
things, injected into the jugular veins caufe fpeedy death.” 8 
~Thefe. objections he thinks warrant the conclufion that Fon- 
tana’s idea; “that the lunar ‘cauftic is the érue Specifical remedy 
againft the dreadful poifon of the viper,” is not to be regarded, fince 
it is not an * antidote to the venom,” as he affirms, as aéfing by’ 
any fpecific virtue. ‘ But; like’ the Japis infernalis, or any other 
powerful cautery, it deftroys all organization within the {phere of | 
ats action; and by rendering the part affected, no longer a living 
part, creates infenfibility to the operation of the poifon, and an 
ancapacity of communicating: it.” f 

‘The eminent and refpectable author whom we quote {peaks of 
other venomous reptiles, the noxious effects produced by their bites, 
and the means of remedying or preventing them, in the following 
terms : eee MERA. Ve saint 

“ There is.a race of vifitors alfo which gives fome uneafinefs to 
new-comers (to the Weft Indies); thefe are gnats, or, as they are 
called, mufquitoes. ‘They are moft troublefome towards night, 
in warm wet weather, dnd near ‘woody, damp, or marfhy fitua- 
tions. Italy is infefted in the fame mannet in the fummer-time, 
wherever there are rivers and ftagnant waters; which I have expe=| 
rienced in many places, and’ can juttify Horace’s complaint in his 
marfhy journey from Rome to Fundi;, in his way to Brundufium. 

** Though mufquitoes are a great vexation in all the iflands, 
yet they are worfe on the continent. It is faid’ at Mexico, and 
many other places, that they fometimes kill people with their bites. 
Sir Henry Morgan thought, from the amazing quantity which he 
faw at the lake Maracayba, that it was.a cloud. before him. 

“ ‘Their bites raife little lumps, or {wellings, in the {kin, which 
caufe an uncommon degree of itching ; thefe are fcratched fome- 
times into painful acrid ulcers, particularly in the legs.’ A bite, 
af not feratched, or irritated, though extremely difagreeable, will 
not long continue troublefome. Some people apply oil, vinegar, 
lime-juice, or camphorated fpirits, to the part, to allay the itching 
and tingling. In the inland and woody fituations, even thofe who 
have been long refident in thef> countries, find it convenient to 
year a fort of loofe linen butkins, to guard their legs in an even- 
ing ; and it is an univerfal cuftom to have a gauze curtain, or net, 
to furround the bed, to keep them away by night; otherwife, in. 
fome places, it would be impoffible to fleep. lake ttn te mai 

“ Fire and {moke drive them away ; and this is another prace 
tice ufed by people who refide in the woods, and interior parts of" 
the iflands. On_the continent, near woods and ftagnant waters, 
the Indians bury themfelves in fand, in an evening, having no- 
other means to avoid their perfecution, aus Reach 
_ © Another tropical infect frequently attacks the feet and toes’ 
ef newecomers, and furptifes them with ag unufual fenfation of 
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itching; the'refidents are equally fubject to the: plague of thefe _ 
almoft invifible vermin, and are fometimes.tlamed by them. Phefe? ~ 
are Chigoes, a kirid of little fleas; they:chiefly' keep.in duftys dirty 
places, and are bred. on hearths, and, in chimney-corners, among? 
the afhes: they are about the fize of a cheefe-mite... ‘They lance, 
the fkin imperceptibly in the foles.of the feet, or about the :toe= 
nails, and infinuate themfelves, where they depofit their eggs, in- . 
cluding their eggs and themfelves in a little round veficle, whichy 
inereafes to the fize of a fall pea fometimes, before it is noticeds: 
Tt then acquires a blueifh appearance, from the colour of the Chigo; 
itfelf, which is in the midft of an innumerable quantity of ammal- 
- ¢ula, each of which: is capable! of creating a new difturbance, ‘if, 
‘in taking out the bag, it be broken, and any remain ‘behind in the» 
flefh. Some people have had great inflammations from them, and: 
fome have had their toes mortified. The negroes often let them) 
collect and remain in their feet, unti] their toes rot off. «7» 1 7! 
“The common method of taking out the bag, is, with the: 
point of aneedle, without piercing it, by feparating it from the) 
ikin guite-round, and drawing it out; then filling up»the:hole,,. 
and rubbing the part with tobacco-afhes, Ligon fays, he. had» 
ten chigoes taken out of his feet in a morning, while he was at; 
~-Barbadoes (which was from 1647 to 1650), by the moft unfortu-+ 
nate Indian woman Yarico. . eruOp wath aeerk 
“ There is alfo abundance of fcorpions, tarantulas, centipedes, 
and fpiders, whofe venomous ftings and bites are very painful, but 
rarely attended. with danger, The tarantulas have their habita- 
tions in loofe rocky places, and in the mountains 3 and thofe other’ 
‘infe€ts are generally found in old buildings, among rotten | wood, 
and'in.unfrequented places: fometimes they creep forth into beds, 
and among people’s clothes, particularly {corpions, and are not» 
detected until they, are dilcovered by.their fting. . Rum, or oil, 
_ applied, generally abates the anguifh of the wound; butifaifever, 
with convulfive twitchings, enfue, which in bad:habits:of body, or 
when the wound isin a part of great fenfibility, will fometimes. 
happen, the wound fhould be immediately flightly. burnt with La- 
pis Infernalis, or any cautlic, and afterwards poulticed, and the’ 
patient fhould take fome warm, diluting: diaphoretic, with: any 
opiate. sy 1 tebe “pe wee pet faa +2 
_ OF the various venomous ferpents in Spanifh America (con- 
finues the author), we have but an imperfeét account from the. 
Spaniards;,, Lhey reckon the following, the worft, and moft ¢com- 
OMe ee ivi ysinii by Ceo eee ee 
_ Theteorales, or, coral fnakes, which are-about four)or five 
feet in Jength, and an inch in diameter, of a very beautiful aps? 
pearance, their fkin being variegated with a. bright crimfon; yel<)_ 
low,, and.green, ‘with a head fhaped like the European ferpent.”’ 
~“ The cafcabeles, or rattle {nakes; .and the culebras de-bejuco; » 
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or béjuco:fnakes, as they refemble the colour of the bejuco, and 
from whofe branches they hang down, and bite whatever difturbs 
them. ‘fa | , 
» © The hemorrhous, which is common at Carthagena, and is 
_ ealled:by its proper name. It is alfo common on the Spanifh 
main and Mufquito fhore, where there are other deadly venomous 
ferpents; one fpecies of which the Indians and inhabitants call 
- Tomogos, and another the Barber’s Pole, from the manner in 
which it is marked. | if coi A 
** Ulloa fays, ¢ That a perfon bitten by the coral fnake imme- 
diately {wells to fuch a degree, that the blood guthes out through 
all the organs of fenfe, and even the coats of the veins at the ex- 
tremities of the fingers burft, fo that-he foon expires.’ Book I. 
ch Bean . oe 
** 'Phefe effects have been generally thought to belong only to 
the bite of the hemorrhous; but I believe the fame effeéts are 
produced by all the tribe of deadly venomous ferpents, and that 
_ there #s no {pecifical difference between them, ‘except in the vio- 
lence andsrapidity by which the poifon is diffufed in the body ; the 
reft depending on the heat of the weather when the accident hap-_ 
pens, and the) ftate and habit of body of the fubje@ at that parti- - 
cular: time. 3 ay | 
“In the expedition from Jamaica in 1780, on the Spanifh 
main, a foldier of the 79th regiment, in marching through the 
woods near San Juan caftle, was bitten by a ferpent, hanging 
from the bough of a tree, under the orbit of his left eye, from which ° 
he inftantly felt fo much pain that he was unable to proceeal. 
He died in.a few hours, with his body confiderably fwelled, and 
van deep yellow colour. « The eye near the bite was entirely dif 
olvedss ROE BOR | : “ek eo 
. The bite of the fpecies of ferpent called Ptyas, ‘is faid to be 
followed by a tranquil laffitude and fleepinefs. Nicander fays, 
thofe who are bitten by it die in delightful tranfport.» This in- 
duced Cleopatra to'apply it to her bofom; that the might énd her 
voluptuous life by a voluptuous death *. i 
“ ¥. Hoffman is one among a multitude who has been deceived’ 
by the falfe report of travellers on this fubje&. He fays, © In the 
lands of Cuba, Jamaica, and Hifpantola, the ‘bites of ferpents 
are. highly injurious to the inhabitants.’ But in this ‘Hoffman is 
-miftaken ; for though the Spaniards exterminated the human ab- 
Origines of-thefe iflands, their immenfe weods, and inaccefhible - 
mountains to men, would have been the protection of ferpents, 
if there had ever been any. ‘ But the Spaniards did: not find any 


aes Galen relates, that fhe made a deep wound in her arm with her teeth,’ 
_ and poured the poifon into it, after having tried its fatal effects on her two 
faithful female attendants. De Theriaca ad Pifonemy cap. 8. oe 
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- poifonous ferpents in thefe iflands. when nie firft went: there, - 
which Peter Martyr has properly recorded.s Decade LL hb: te © 
“© There are fnakes in the iflands, fuch as the yellow fake, 
from eight to twenty feet in length; the large black fnake, from 

four to twelve feet in length; and the fmall black fmake, and fpot- _ 
ted fnake, of about two or three feet in length. But the bites of 
thefe are not venomous, nor further troublefome to cure than:any » 
other lacerated wound. Their depredations-are confined to pan- 

tries, poultry, hens’ and pigeons’ nefts, young vermin, and re tiles. 

There are many fabulous {tories related of the yellow fnake’’at- 
tacking calves and lambs, and twining round other ahimals, and 
ftrangling them: and that the amphifbena, or filver fnake, has 
beén found in the iflands, and that its bite is venomous 3; but nei~ 
ther of thefe fats have been proved.” MI da 

We fhall now proceed to confider the nature and treatment of 
thofe wounds to which the poifon of rabid animals has found accefs, 
and alfo relate fome curious effeéts which the accidental application — 
of veriereal matter to excoriated furfaces has been known to pro- 
duce. In attempting the former, we hall, as much as poflible, 
avoid the mention of circumftances which more particularly belong 
to the firft part of this work ; though it will not be poffible wholly 

m avoid repetition, and at the fame time make ourfelves unders 

ood. ; v : af. ae 

~The Medical works of Dr. Ruth, of Philadelphia, are too well. 
known and efteemed, both in Europe and America, to require any 
additional commendation. ‘This original writer.has lately publifhed 
the fifth volume of his “ ALedical Inquiries and Objervations,’*. 
from which we have fele&ted the following. — : a ey ee 

. The exertions of phyficians to leffen the number of incurable 

_ @feafes, form a fplendid part of the modern hiftory of medicine. 
Succefs has not always crowned the endeavours directed towards 
this object; but no effort has been wholly loft: and the improve- 
ments made, in many inftances, have been fuchias might be futhei- 
ent to incite even the moft tardy in this career of ufefulnefs. 

_ The terrors of hydrophobia have long held poffeffion of the minds 
of men. Few inftances of the fuccefsful treatment of it are’ to be 
found upon record, and even thefe few are fuppofed by many to be 
of dubious authority. . Our learned author; therefore, has not de+— 
clined any difficulty in feleCting the fubjeét of thefe obfervations. 
_ Dr. Ruth affigns the following as fome of the remote and excite 
ing caufes of hydrophobia: the bite of a rabid animal—cold night 

_ aia wound in a tendinous part—putrid and impure. animal food — 
--worms, &c. And the theory of the difeafe, which an examina. 
tion of its caufes, fymptoms, and accidental cures, has led him tq” 

adopt, is, that it is a malignant flate of fever. . He is induced to 
think fo from the febrile nature of the difeafe in all rabid animals— 

from its prevalence as an epizootic, at the fame time that malignang¢ 
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“Fevers are epidemic—from the refemblance between the fymp- 
toms of canine madnefs and malignant fevers—and from the . 
appearances of the bodies of dogs dead of the difeafe, as difcovered 
by diffection. ' abe any 
‘Dr. Rufh concludes, that the difeafe produced in the human 
body, by the bite of a rabid animal, is of the nature of a malignant 
fever—tfrom its fymptoms—from its appearing, like a malignant fe- 
ver, at different intervals after the time of receiving the infetion— 
from the fimilarity of the appearances of the blood, when drawn in 
both cafes—from the agreement of the difeafes in point of duration 
—from the equally rapid putrefaction of bodies dead of either difeafe 
—and from the famenefs of appearances in the dead bodies upon 
diffection. ks hess ie Scien ole a aa 
The remedies for hydrophobia are divided by our author intotwo 
kinds: Such as are proper to prevent the difeafe, after the infection 
of the rabid animal is received into the body. 2, Such as are pro- 
per to cure it when formed, Under the former head of remedies, he 
mentions cutting or burning out the wounded part—tlong and fre- 
quent affufion of water—and keeping the wound open and running 
for feveral months, He recommends low diet as a means of preven 
tion, and fupporting the fpirits and confidence of the patient; but he 
does not rely upon mercury for this purpofe, as the difeafe has been 
known to come on, notwithftanding a falivation.: ey RAN ra 
As foon as the difeafe is difcovered, Dr. Rufh urges the ufe of 
blood-letting as the principal remedy, and advifes that the quantity 
drawn be.very copious. Many inftances are adduced of the bold 
employment of this remedy with fuccefs. Befides blood-letting he 
recommends purges and clyfters, {weating, and falivation by mercury, _ 
He alfo mentions cafes where mufk and opium, bark and wine, 
have been found efficacious remedies. ' Blifters and ftimulating ca- 
taplafms, he fuppofes, may be ufeful in the decline of this difeafe, as 
they are in that of malignant fevers, The'cold bath, alfo long ime 
merfion in cold water, have produced beneficial effets, © > 
It has been generally allowed by pra€titioners, that though the 
hydrophobia may be prevented, yet it can fcarcely ever be cured af- 
ter it has made its appearance, The moft eflential part of the 
treatment, therefore, depends on the proper ufe of means of pre- 
vention. 
The great objets to be aimed at in prevention, are, in the firft 
place, the complete removal of the contagious matter as foon as 
poflible ; or, fecondly, means of deftroying it at the part, where © 
_ there is even the flighteft reafon to believe that it has’ not been com- 
pletely removed, Ofvall the means of removal, the complete cut- 
ting out the part to which the tooth has been applied, is unquef- 
re the moft to be depended upon. — This practice, therefore, 
fhould be had recourfe to as foon as poffible. The fooner it can be 
accomplifhed the better. But, as it has been obferved, that a pecu- 
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liar fenfation. at. the’ part affetted always, precedes the accefien of 
the difeafe, even when it takes/place at a late period after the bite, — 
__ ~there is good ground for believing,. that removal of, the part may be | 
of advantage even after a confiderable interval. But befides re- © 
moval of the contagious matter, by. cutting away the part to»which it 
is attached, this fhould alfo be done: by: careful:and long-continued 
wathing. | This maybe done, in moft_inftances, before a proper 
opportunity can be had of having recourfe to, the. knife. Cold wa- 
ter fhould particularly be poured upon the wound from a confidera- 
ble height, that the .matter may be wafhed away with fome force. 
- Even after removal by the knife, careful wafhing is ftill a neceflary 
and proper, precaution, And after both thefe, to prevent, as far as _ 
can be, the poffibility of any contagious matter lurking about the 
wounded. part,. it fhould not be allowed to heal, but:a difcharge of 


matter fhould be fupported for the {pace of feyeral weeks, by oint~— 
ment with cantharides, or fimilar: applications. By. thefe means 
- there is at leaft the beft chance. of removing the matter at a fuffici- 
ently; early period ; and this mode of, prevention feems to be of more © 
confequence than all others put together, which have hitherto, been 
difcovered... But befides removal, prevention may alfo be attempted 
by the deftruétion of the contagious matter at the part; and where 
there is. the leaft reafon to, think, that a.complete removal has not 
been obtained, thefe fhould always be had recourfe to. , With this 
intention, the actual cautery and. burning with gunpowder have been 
employed. , And the action of fire is probably one of the moft pow- 
erful agents that can be ufed for this.purpofe. : But recourfe has alfo 
been had,to wafhing, both with acids and with alkalies : of the for- 
mer kind, vinegar has been chiefly ufed,, but more may probably be | 
expected from the latter, and particularly. from the cauftic, alkali, fo 
far diluted that it can be applied with fafety 5 for, from its influence 
as afolvent of animal mucus, itgives a better chance of a complete 
_ removal: of the matter, independent of any influence in, changing its 
nature. It has been thought alfo, that oil, applied, to the part, may 
be of fervice. But if recourfe be had to it, more. aCtive:meafures 
fhould, at leaft, be previoufly employed ; and even then, fomeare of 
opinion that it is of advantage to increafe the activity of the unctu-. 


ous matter by combining it with mercury. arnaeod 

"On thefe grounds, and by thefe means, we are inclined to think 
that the a¢tion of this contagion on the fyftem, after it has been ap- 
plied by the bite of a rabid animal, may be moft effectually prevent+ 
ed. But after this action has once taken place, no remedy has yet — 
been difcovered on which any dependence can be put. . A very 
great variety of articles indeed have, at different periods, been held 
forth as infallible, both in the prevention and cure of this affection ‘ 
but their reputation. has, perhaps, univerfally been founded on their 
being given to people, who, though really bit by a mad dog, were 
yet not infected with the contagion: and this happily, either from 
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the tooth being cleaned in making the bite, or not’ being covered 
with contagious matter, is by no means an unfrequent occurrence, 
Mankind, however, even from the eatlieft ages, have never been 
_ without fome boafted {pecific, which has been held forth as an infal- 
lible remedy for this affection, till fatal experience demonftrated the 
contrary. . Boerhaave. has given'a pretty full catalogue of thofe {pe- 
<ifics from the days of Galen to his own time ; and concludes, that no 
dependence is to be put in any of them.” It is now, therefore, alto. 
gether unneceflary to take notice of burnt crabs, the hyzna’s fkin, 
mithridate with tin, liver of the rabid animal, or a variety of other 
pretended remedies for this difeafe, proved by experience to be to- 
tally inefficacious.. But-although ne greater confidence is, perhaps, 
to be -put in remedies of -modera date, it will be proper that thefe 
fhould be mentioned. PEO OES 
Bathing in cold water, efpecially inthe fea, and drinking fea-wa-_ 
ter for a'certatn time, have been prefcribed, and by fome accounted 
a certain preventive. When this was known to fail, a long courfe 
of antiphlogiftic regimen, violent fubmerfion in water, even to dan- 
gerof drowning, and keeping the wounded place open with caute- 
ries, were recomimended.. ‘To this extreme feverity\Dr. Mead ob« 
_ jeGted ; and in his treatife on this fubje& endeavours to fhow, that 
in all ages the ereateft fuccefs has been reaped from diuretics, for 
which reaforrhe propofes the following powder: “ Take ath-colour- 
ed ground-liverwort, half an:ounce; black pepper, two drachms: 
reduce them feparately to powder, then mix them together.”” This 
_ (powder was firft publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions, by Mr. 
Dampier, in-whofe family. it had been kept a fecret for many years, 
But this medicine, which was inferted in former editions of the Bonk: 
don and Edinburgh Pharmacopceias, under the name ‘of Pulvis 
Antilyfies, has long loft its credit. aot) STL 
There is a famous Eaft-India medicine, compofed of twenty-four 
grains of native, and as much factitious cinnabar, made into a pow= 
der with fixteen grains of mufk.. -This is called the Fongquin medi~ 
cine, and muit'be taken in a teacupful of arra¢k or brandy; andis. 
faid to fecuré the patient for thirty days, at the expiration of which it 
is to be repeated ; but if he has any fymptoms of the difeafe, it mutt 
be-repeated in three hours, which is ‘faid to be fufficient for a cure, 
‘The firft dofe isto be taken as foon after the bite as poffible, 
Another celebrated remedy is: Palmarius’s powder, compofed of 
the leaves of rue, vervain, fage, polypody, wormwood, mint, mug- 
wort, balm, betony, St. John’s-wort, and leffer centaury.’ Thefe 
herbs muft be gathered in their prime, dried feparately in the thade, 
and then powdered. The dofe is a drachm, or a drachm and a half, 
taken every day....', HOI | eer Brian 
A remedy which might promife to be more efficacious than any 
_ of thofe hitherto mentioned is mercury, which has had many recom- __ 
menders, particularly the late Dr, Houlfton of Liverpool, who, in 
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his “-Treatife on Poifons,” recites feveral cafes which areappae 
rently, though not really, decifive of it efficacy, Ithas been’recom- 
\ ‘mended-in frictions, and to be taken inwardly in the form of calomel ¥ 
and turbith mineral, in order if poftible to raife a flight falivation, on 
‘which the efficacy was thought to depend.’ Befides this, venefec-. 
tion, opium, the bark, and camphor, have been tried in very large 
‘quantities ; the warm bath ; and, in fhort, every thing ‘which hu- ~ 
_man invention could fuggeft; but with what fuccefs, can beft be 
judged from the following well-authenticated cafes: ve ae 
~ “In the beginning of December, 1728, a young gentleman, aged 
17, was bit by a dog in the middle finger of the right hand, about 
the middle of the nail. In the beginning of January, 1729,he com- 
plained of pain in that finger, reaching along the back of thehand to 
the elbow. In the night, between the fixth and feventh days of that. 
month, he became hot and reftlefs : emollient and anodyne fomenta- 
tions were applied; but the pain became very fharp, and the hydro- 
phobia came on in the night-time. Fle was blooded : but became 
worfe every hour, and at laft quite furious and outrageous. “The 
bandage was thrown off from his arm, and he’ loft about twenty 
eunces of blood, befides what had formerly been taken from him. 
This, however, caufed no abatement of the fymptoms, and he died 
the fame night. . HERE PSY Ak OO 
In 1753, a woman, feized with the hydrophobia im confequence — 
of the bite of a dog fuppofed to be mad, was treated in the following 
manner by Dr. Nugent. Firft fhe was blooded to about fifteen — 
ounces; fhe took fifteen grains of mufk in powder, and along with 
it a pill of two grains of pure opium, every three hours. A plaf- 
ter of galbanum, with half an ounce of pure opium, was laid to her 
neck and throat. She began to take thefe medicines on a Saturday 
morning, an hour or two after the dread of water had commenced, 
In the evening fhe was a little eafier at intervals.’ The mufk and 
opium pill were continued as. before, and the hand that was bit was 
ordered to be chafed with warm falad oil feveral times a-day. Only 
_two papers of powder and two pills were taken in the nigke for the 
Jaft made her fick and vomit. She had little or no fleep, but lay — 
pretty quiet. On Sunday, twenty ounces of blood were taken ~ 
away, and a clyfter with antimonial wine injected: the pills and | 
powders were continued as before. On Sunday evening fhe could 
{wallow liquids a little better, and fhe lay quiet moft of the night. 
On Monday her {wallowing was greatly better. The mufk and 
opium were continued, and twelve ounces more of blood were taken — 
from her: the plafter was renewed with only two drachms of opi- 
um, and the oil was ufed as before, At night fhe was better ; her 
hand eafy; and by a continuance of thefe remedies fhe reco-— 
vered.— Dhis was the cafe which chiefly brought opium into reputa= 
tion. - 4 af . ~ + pos Te : ne . 


‘The following cafes publithed by’ M. Default, ia Frevich et - 
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firft brought mercury into reputation. Four men were bitten by 
the fame wolf, on the fame day, at the fame hour. They were 
dipped in falt water, and came back perfuaded that they had nothing 
to fear. Some days after, one of them felt a numbed pain about his 
fears, while. the {cars themfelves grew hard, and rofe like’an em- 
broidery : he was foon after feized with the ufual fymptoms, as was 
alfo another. The fon of the former likewife began to feel a pain 
about the cicatrices, and a fwelling with hardnefs; as did alfo the 
fourth. ‘They were ordered to rub a drachm and a half of the mer- 
eurial or blue ointment upon the cicatrices and about the whole arm. 
This was repeated three days fucceflively, and then every other day: 
after the fifth fri@ion, he allowed an interval of two days. Befides 
this, they took every day a drachm and a half of Palmarius’s powder. 
After the third friction the cicatrices ‘grew flat and foft, the pain 
went off, their courage returned, and their mind refumed.its former 
tranquillity. | 
. But how far mercury, or indeed any thing elfe, is from being a 
Specific in the hydrophobia, will appear from the following account of 
‘Dr. Wolf’s patients. In the middle of April, 1767, feventeen, 
eople and a great number of cattle were bitten in the neighbour- 
od of Warfaw by a mad wolf. One of thefe, an officer, was 
brought into the city that fame day, and had the beft advice of the 
furgeons and phyficians in that place; befides which he took the 
bark very copioufly with camphor., He continued well till the fe- 
venth week, when he became hydrophobous, and died. , : 
Eleven of the others applied to Dr. Wolf on the ninth day. 
‘Their wounds were all deeply fearified; diligently wafhed and fo- 
mented with vinegar, falt, and theriaca; and kept open till the 80th 
day, in thofe who lived fo long. Every two weeks they were 
blooded largely, and were purged every week with falts and jalap. 
‘Their diet was moftly vegetable, and their drink whey and water. 
‘They all eat as much as could be got of the herbs matri/ylua and 
anazalis flore puniceo; and they all took often of the pulvis Palma- — 
ri. ‘The mufcus cinereus terreftris could not be got, or it would alfo 
have ‘been prefcribed. Befides the general treatment, two were 
rubbed daily with a drachm of mercurial ointment, and had their 
purges with calomel. Two took every day four ounces of vinegar, 
three drams of tincture of poppies, and half an ounce of rob fam- 
| bucts every night, One took every day fixteen grains of camphor, 
with four fcruples of falt-petre, and at night half an ounce of rod 
Jambuci, “Ywo took twenty-four grains of mufk, with fifty grains 
“of cinnabar, Other two took from forty to fixty drops of {pirit of 
fal ammoniac, prepared with quick-lime ; and the laft took a {cruple’ 
of cryftallized falt of tartar made by the mixture of a little {pirit of 
fal-ammoniac with a folution of that falt. 
~ One of the firft who ufed the mercurial ointment was feized with 
the hydrophobia on the 22d day, immediately after being well purged 
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‘with calomel. He was blooded copioufly,' plunged: abundantly ia 


-cold water, and -had fever al cly fters-adminiftered, withoutzeffect.. 
-’Lwo pounds of oil, and as much. of drink, were) poured down: by 
“force; alfo a drachm of falt of tartar, and half.adrachm of miufls 


-were given in three dofes. He then:began:to drink:freely;butdied _ 
cthe third day.. His companion then left ofthe ufe of mercury; and — 


took eighty drops a-day of Dippel’s animal oilytill he had taken fix 


drachms of it; after which he went oni with 100 drops daily. of: {pirit - 4 
days ehh ROS ‘ 


of fal-ammoniac: made with alkali. ) Po gdabok’ 


ot S&S 


One of thofe who took the vinegar fell fick the 33d day. »He ‘was 


immediately blooded, and vomited with’ ipecacuanha.; Jvhis, man 
owas too {trong to make experiments on by force: he refafed ,every 


thing, and died the. third day. His companion, an old man,‘began | 
to be ‘eized in the fame manner: he was purged with falts, took. the - 


morfule balfami: Peruviani, and: drank: dJemonade. Henrecovered, 


and ufed afterwards rco drops of fpirit of fal-ammoniac. daily. | 


‘This was the patient formerly mentioned, whofe blood had the fetid 
fmell,. Wat Werke ty Vie . tt nel pagsy 
The man who.ufed the camphor fell fick the 33dday:|. He was 
thrice copioufly blooded, was plunged forcibly into the coldeft water 
for the {pace of two hours, and was nearly drowned. |. He’ was yt. 
‘tered with efeat. He himfelf forced down, with incredible averfion 
and labour, a great quantity of drink; by which he vomited, more: 
than fifty times, abundance of frothy flime. He took feveral. ounces 


af” NR Sart | 


‘of oil, and feveral bolufes of caftor and opium, of each four grains, — 


without effect ; and died the fourth days. =. - | 


rt YA Beweehs 
_A girl who ufed the mufk with cinnabar, fell ill the 62d-.day, and — 
died the third day after. . No farther attempt was niade to tave her 


life, fhe being then at a diftance. Her companion, a pregnant wo- 


man, then left off the mutk, and took in its ftead {pirit of fal-am=_ 


mromiacy 3) vs ATR. ewst echt pitt are egy yer a 
A woman who had taken nothing, ‘fell ill on the 4otheday.y She 
- fuffered terribly in the night, but lefSin the day time... Befides the 
ufual fymptoms,. fhe had great pain and fwelling in her.belly. dn 
the {pace of two days fhe drank about two bottles of brandy, but. 
_ would tafte no-othér liquor... The de@or ordered her to mix an 
egual quantity of. oil with her brandy, and to take every,day tw 


bolufes of caftor and opium. She recovered 3 and at laft. took two 


dofes of turbith-mineral, by which fhe was vomited, and purged, 


After the soth.day,. all:the furviving peopletook thrice the ture 


bith mineral, except the pregnant womaa ; and they afterwards con= 


tinued their alkaline medicines to the-tooth day. (3 sedan ot 


On thefe cafes Dr. Wolf-makes. the following obfervations, 
—“. Thus we fee, that the bark, the mercury, ithe acids, the muik, — 
the feeding.on the moft famous herbs, the fweating,, the cura antin — 


bliziftica, are. no {pec 
gyliea, P 
| STIG AN gE ot 


w¢ 
* 


ifics. I don’t know.what to fay.so the alkae 
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lies :*the dager isnot yet’ over; and there are fill four people who 
ufed’nothitig, in as good health as my ‘patients.’?” ble 
-“Phefollowing cafe by Dr. Raymond of Marfeilles, fhows the ins 
€ficacy of mercury even as a preventive. On the roth of July, 
1765, Mr. Boyer, aged 2 5, of a bloated cachectic habit, was: bit 
by-a'mad dog in the inferior part of the lee ; the wound extended . 
half way round, bled freely, and was like a great feratch. The pa- 
tient’s legs had been {welled for a confiderable time before the acci~ 
dent; and'there were alfo two ulcers in the other leg. Some hours 
after the accident, the actual’’cautery was applied to the wound? 
‘The doctor was not prefent at this operation; but the part around 
the bité was rubbed with mercurial ointment immediately after, and 
the efchar was drefied with the fame ointment. | The efchar was fe- 
parated on the firft day, but the dreffing was continued till the wound ~ 
was ‘cicatrifed. “The fecond day a bolus of four. grains of turbith 
and eight grains ‘of camphor was exhibited. “This procured a con- 
fiderable* evacuation, both’ by vomit and ftool, anda {pitting ‘alfo 
¢ameon, “The third day the bitten leg was rubbed with mercurial 
ointment: in’ the {pace of a month the frictions were repeated five 
times on-both legs, three'drachms of mercurial ointment being ufed 
in each friction. During the fame time the bolus was five times re- 
peated; and this treatment kept up a flight falivation to the goth 
day. “Ihe'evening of the third day he took the Tonquin medicine, 
ealled alfa Sir George Cobb’s powder, in a bolus; which vomited 
kim brifkly. ‘This powder was repeated feven or eight times in the 
month, generally with the fame effet. During the firft {even or | 
eight days he got four times, in the morning, a drachm of the 
anagallis flore punico, ftefh gathered and powdered. ‘he Aift day, 
the turbith bolus was prefcribed for the feventh time; he was bathed 
in the fea, and continued the bathing for two days‘more. On the 
f4th he was feized with the diftemper: and died on the 46th, 
feemingly fuffocated or ftrangled, his mouth covered with flaver, 
and his face bloated. He loft his fenfes not above half a quarter 
of anthour before his death: The pulfe was quiet the whole time. 
Whe dostor fays he has reafon to fufpe& the wound was not well: 
cauterized. oh . ; | RO 
_ Another inftance is mentioned by the fame author, of a pregnant 
woman bit by the fame dog, and on the fame day'with Mr: Boyer, 
who was never feized with the diftemper. She was treated in 
much the fame manner with him, and falivated a little more. But 
fhe was bit through a fhamoy leather thoe, which muft neceffarily 
have cleanfed the animal’s teeth of the poifonous faliva, before they 
reached her fin, and jto this we are naturally led to afcribe her 
fafety.* One of Dr. Wolf's patients alfo was a pregnant woman, 
and was not feized with the diftemper. Perhaps women ina 
{tate of pregnancy may be lefs liable'to this diftemper than others ; 
ut it is more probable that the contagion’ was not communicated. 
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_ ‘The fame author tells us, “ there are many examples of the ine 
efficacy of mercurial frictions. A furgeon of Marfeilles treated a 
- girl about twelve years of age, bit by a mad dog, with mercurial — 

. friGtions ; applying them as in the ues wenerea ;, yet fhe died of the _ 

' hydrophobia on the 55th day. Her wound was not cauterized.”?. 

»” In the following cafe all the moft powerful remedies were tried:-- 

In the afternoon of the 29th of Auguft, 1778, Dr. Vaughan was 
called to. a boy of eight years of age, labouring under a hydropho- 
‘pia. He had been bit on the wrift by a.cat, about a month before’; 

of which the marks remained, but without any ulcer, or even the 

finalleft appearance of inflammation. . About the middle of the day 
before Dr. Vaughan’ faw him, he. began. to complain of a pain in — 
- the part bitten, which afcended up the arm, and affected the temple — 
on that fide; foon after which he fwallowed liquids with reluctance 
and difficulty. He was put into a warm bath for three quarters of an 
hour, during which time he was eafier: he hada clyfter of five ounces 
of frefh broth, and thirty drops of laudanum, injeCted immediately 
after his coming out of it; a liniment, confifting of three drachms. 
of {trong mercurial ointment, with the fame quantity of oil of am- 
ber, was rubbed upon the fhoulders and back; two pills, of a grain 
of fowers of zinc, and half a grain of cuprum ammoniacum, were 
taken every three or four hours; and a medicated atmofphere was 
prepared for him, by burning gum ammoniac in his room. As. » 

_ thefe remedies were not attended with any good effect, each dofe of, 

_ pills was ordered to contain two grains of cuprum ammoniacum, the 
fame quantity of opium, three grains of flowers of zinc, and ten: 

erains of aflafcetida; whilft a folution of that foetid gum, with a 
drachm of laudanum, was adminiftered as a clyfter. ‘Thefe pills, 
though repeated every four hours, “afforded not the fmalleft relief, 
nor did they fhow the leaft action on the frame. At laft the doce 
tor refolved to put in practice the defperate remedy mentioned by 
Van Helmont, of throwing the patient into cold water, and keeping 
him there till he was almoft drowned. With this view, a large 
tub of cold water, well faturated with common falt, was prepared, 
into which the poor boy was plunged over head and ears, and there 
held until he ceafed to ftruggle. He was then taken out again, 
and the fame operation repeated, until he became fo quiet, that the 
do€tor was under apprehenfiens that a total extin@tion of life 
would take place. He was then wrapt up in a blanket, and put 
to bed, and he remained more quiet than he had formerly been ; 
but all his reftleffnefs foon returned, his pulfe funk, and he died 
_ about two o’clock in the morning. . See ee 

Another celebrated antidote againft the poifon of a mad dog, 
hath been known for fome years by the name of the Ormfkirk — 
medicine, The true compofition of this is kept a feeret by the 
proprietors: however, it has been analyfed, and the following — 

| oe 
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@ompofition publifhed by Dr. Heyfham, as perfetly fimilar to ie, 
in all refpects. | hy ie 
Lake half an ounce of chalk, three drachms of Armenian boley 
ten grains of alum, one drachm of elecampane in powders mix them 


all together, and add fix drops of oil of anife.’’ | 


They muft certainly be very credulous who can put confidence. 


in fuch an infignificant medicine as a prefervative:’ againft the hy- 
_ drephobia: however, there is a poffibility that there may. be fome 


\ 


. unknown ingredient in the genuine powder; for it is difficult to ~ 


analyfe powders after: the ingredients are thoroughly mixed toge- 


ther. The efficacy of the medicine, therefore, muft depend on the — 
virtues of that unknown ingredient, if any fuch there be. The. 


following cafes however, too well determine that it it not infallible, 


as was at firft pretended. In all probability, as well as many others, 
its reputation alfo is folely refted on its being exhibited in many 
cafes where no contagion was communicated to the perfon bit, and 
where of courfe no difeafe could take place. | 


On the 14th of February, 1774, Mr.. Bellamy of Holborn, 


aged forty, was bit: by a cat, which was killed the fame mornings 
‘The following day he took the celebrated Orm{kirk medicine, {old 
by Hill and Berry, in Hill-ftreet, Berkeley-fquare, and conformed 


in every refpect 'to the directions given by the vender. A fervant- — 


maid, who was bitten in her leg before her mafter was bitten, likes 
wife took the fame remedy, About the middle of April, Mr. Bel- 
lamy complained of ‘a pain in his right knee, which he fuppofed to 


be rheumatic, and which continued and increafed till the 7th of 


June, when he, got fome pills of calomel, ipecacuanha, and pii. 
_fapon. from an apothecary, with Huxham’s tinéttre of the bark in 


{mall dofes. In fix days more he had a titillation in the urethra, a 


contraction of ‘the fcrotum and penis to a degree Of pain, and an 
emiffion of femen after making water, to which he had frequent 


calls. “che medicines were difcontinued, and on the 16th of that - 


month the hydrophobia came on, and Dr. Fothergill was-called. 
Six ounces of blood were taken from his arm, and a bolus of a 
feruple of native cinnabar and half a feruple of mufk was given 


“4 


every four hours. The diftemper manifeitly increafed through the. 


day. In the evening a clyfter was injected, and feveral times re=. 
peated during the night; he had been put into the warm bath, and 
two drachms of ftrong mercurial ointment rubbed into his legs 
and thighs by himfelf. He was greatly relieved by the warm bath 
while he continued in it, but the fymptoms returned with increafed 
_ violence in the night. The next day, being greatly worfe, he was 
blooded to as great a quantity as he could bear, had the warm bath 
and clyfters repeated, and half an ounce of mercurial ointment 
rubbed into his thighs and legs. Pills. of opium were prefcribed, 
but he did not take them. He died the fame night, at half an hour 


after twelve, This patient was a man of great refolution, aad- 


- 
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could in part conquer his averfion to water.’ He feemed ‘to have® 
totally forgot the accident of the bite 5 and cafually faid, he thought: 
his diforder refembled the’hydrophobia, without fuppofing that he 
was afflicted with that diftemper at\ the time.” The bite on the® 
girl’s leg refufed to heal, baffled the art of a young furgeon who» _ 
attempted to cure it, and continued a running ulcer for along time. - 
She did not fall into the hydrophobia) ‘Hence Dr. Fothergill: 
thinks it probable, that keeping the wounds made by the-teeth of 
mad animals open for a long time, would probably be of fervice as‘. 
~_a-preventive; but in fomeof Dr. Wolf’s patients, thefe artificial’ 
drains appear not to have been attended with fuccefs.) 6 0) 
On the 16th of November, 1773): Thomas Nourfe, a ftrong’ 
healthy boy of fourteen, was admitted into the Lefcefter infirmary, 
having been that day month bitten by 2 mad fox-hound. The wound™ - 
_-was a/large lacerated one on the cheek, and bled very freely on be~: . 
ing inflicted. ‘Phe day after he was bit he went to the fea, where® _ 
he was dipped with all the feverity ufually practifed under fo'difa-" 
ereeable an operation. The Orm/kirk medicine was alfo adminiftered - 
with all due care. It was bought of a perfon in Leicefter who is?” 
deputed by the proprietor to fell it for him. A common adhefive. 
plafter was applied to the part after fea-bathing ; and in the courfe- 
of a-month, without any farther trouble, the wound was healed 3: 
excepting a fmall/portion, fomewhat more than an inch in lengthy” 
and in-breadth about one tenth. This yielded no difeharge,’ andy 
was quite in a cicatrizing. ftate. Five days before his admiffion | 
into the infirmary, he began to complain of a tightnefs over his. 
temples, and a pain in his head: in two days the hydrophobia be- 
‘gan. to appear; and at its commencement he complained of a’ 
boiling beat in his ftomach, which was continually afcending to the | 
fauces. ‘The difeafe was‘pretty {trong when he came to the infir-» 
“mary. He got a bolus of a fcruple of mufk with two grains of. 
opium ; then a compofition of fifteen grains of mufk, one of tur-, 
bith mineral, and five grains of opium, was directed to be taken 
every third hour; an ounce of the ftronger mercurial ointment was: 
to be rubbed on the cervical vertebra and fhoulders, and an embro- 
cation of two ounces of Jaudanum, and half an cunce of acetum fa= i 
turninum, was directed to be applied to the’throat. But bythis laff, — 
he was thrown into convulfions, and the fame effect followed though, _ 
- his seyes were covered with a napkin. » The embrocation was, 
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_phor, ‘half an ounce of opium, and fix drachms confectio Damacritis. 
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into the inteftines, but to no purpofe. A larger.dofe of opium was 
then given, but with as little effect as the former, and he died’ the 
fame night. | ao hr ae eee ney 
_ in the month of September, t774, a farmer, aged” twenty-five; . 
was bit by a mad dog, whofe teeth made a flight wound “in the 
fore-finger of the left hand. He was dipped, as ufual, in tHe fea’; 
and drank the fea-water for fome:time on the {pot} which operated 
brifkly as a purge. He continued well till the fixth of Juhé "felt 
lowing, when he firft felt a pain in that hand’and’atm ; for which he 
bathed in a river that evening, fuppofing that’ it had been’a ‘rheu. 
matic complaint. “The next day he was fick ; and in the evening 
was feized with a violent vomiting, which continued all that nicht 
and till the middle of the next day, when it was fucceeded’ by the 
hydrophobia. He was treated with the warm bath’; ‘had a purgative 
clyfter injected; and as foon as it had operated a fecond was given, 
confifting of four ounces of oil, and half an ounce of laudanum: 
half an ounce of ftrong mercurial ointment was ‘rubbed on the 
fauces, and the part was afterwards covered with the cataplafna e° 
¢umino, to which was added an ounce of opium. An embrocation 
was applied to the region of the ftomach with continued friction, 
confifting of half an ounce of fpirit of fal ammoniac, ten drachms 
of oil of olive, fix drachms of oil of amber, and ten drachms of 
Jaudanum. Two ounces of ftrong mercurial ointment were rubbed 
upon the fhoulders and back; and as a further means of kindling 
a ptyalifm fpeedily, he received the fmoke of cinnabar into: his 
mouth, by throwing a drachm of that fubftance now and then upon 
a hot iron: he was alfo directed to take every four hours a bolus of 
fifteen grains of mufk, three grains of turbith mineral, and four 
grains of opium. He was eafier while in the warm bath, and during: 
the application of the ointment; but died the fame night about twa 
o’clock, oa ba ye 
Many other inftances might be adduced of the inefficacy of this 
pretended fpecific: the danger of acquiefcing in which will, it is 
hoped, create a due degree of caution in thofe to whom they who are 
fo unfortunate as to be bit with a mad animal may cominit them- 
felves. Another remedy may alfo be mentioned, as having had the 
reputation of being fometimes fuccefsful in this difeafe ; which js 
chiefly employed in different parts of India, particularly in the ter- 
ritory of Tanjore. The medicine to which we now allude con- 
tains, indeed, feveral articles which are altogether tnknown in 
our materia medica: but it contains at teaft one very powerful fub- 
ftance well knowa to us, viz. arfenic. This medicine, known by 
the name of the Snake pills, as being principally employed againit 
the bite of the moft venomous animals, is direéted to be prepared - 
in the following manner ec goane ‘ ‘ 
Pave wate arfenic, of the roots of nelli navi, of nuvi vifham, oF 
the ‘ecncls of the mer vallum, of pepper, of quick/ilver, each an 
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equal quantity. ~The quickfilver is to be rubhed with the juice of 
‘wild cotton, till the globules are perfeétly extinguifhed. “The ar- 


’ fenic being firft levigated, the other ingredients reduced to a pow=_— 


der, are then to be added, and the whole beat together with the 
“Suice of the wild cotton to a confiftence fit to be divided into pills, 

Though thefe pills are principally ufed againft the bite of the 
cobra de capello, yet they are alfo faid to be fuccefsful in the cure 
of other venomous bites; and for the. prevention of rabies canina 
one is taken évery morning for fome length of time, Of this re- 
medy European practitioners have, we believe, as yet no expe- 
rience; and if, in the accounts tranfmitted by the Eaft-India prac- 


tioners, it cannot be faid that we have authentic evidence of its - 


- gant of fuccefs, it can as little-be pretended that there is indubita- 


ble evidence of its efficacy in any inftance ; and it is by no means ~ 


improbable, that it will be found equa‘ly inefficacious with others 
at one time confidered as infallible, and far more hazardous... 
Of the great variety of remedies which have had their day of 


reputation, there is not one which has not pofleffed the credit, 


fome time or other, of preventing the noxious effects arifing from 
-the bite of a mad dog. A more adequate experience has, with all 


of them, defcovered the deception. 1t was above obferved, that the: 


hydrophobia is by no means the infallible confequence of being 
bit by a mad animal 5 and that of between twenty and thirty perfons, 
who. were bit by the dog which gave the fatal wound to one of 


Dr. Vaughan’s patients, not one felt the leaft ill effect but himfelf. 


«In the above number,”’ fays the doctor, “ were fome who took 
the Ormfkirk medicine; others went to the falt-water ; and a part 


of them ufed no remedy, who yet fared equally well with the moft ~ 


attentive to their injury. The fame. thing has often happened be- 


fore; and much merit, I doubt not, has been attributed to the © 


medicine taken, from that celebrated one of Sir Gesrge Cobb down — 


to the ixfallible one which my good Lady Bountiful’s receipt-book, — 


~ furnifhes.’’ wt ahaa sith (dh. sais nia 
From all that has been faid, the reader will judge how far the 


“hydrophobia is capable of being fubdued by any of the medicinal — 


powers which have yet been tried. Some eminent phyficians aflert 
that it is‘totally incurable; and allege that the initances recorded 


by different authors of its cure, have not been the genuine kind, — 
but that which comes on fpontaneoufly, and which is by no means — 
fo dangerous;...Indeed two of Dr. Wolf’s patients recovered, 

where the difeafe feems to have been perfectly genuine: but in ~ 


thefe the poifon feemed to vent itfelf partly, on fome. other place 


befides the nervous fyftem. In one, the blood was feemingly in- 


feéted, as it had an abominable fcetor ; and the other: had a violent 


pain and {welling in the belly. In all the others, it feemed to have 


attacked only the nervous fyftem, which. perhaps has not the fame 
ability to throw off any offending matter as the vafcular fyftem. 
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There is, however, a poflibility that thefe prodigious affections 
. of thé nerves may arife only from a vitiated ftate of the gaftric 
juices ; for it-is well known, that the moft terrible convulfions, 
nay the hydrophobia itfelf, will arife from an affection of the fto- 
mach, without any bite of a mad animal. This feems to be fome- 
What confirmed from one of Dr. Wolf’s patients, who, though he 
vomited more than fifty times, yet ftill threw up a frothy matter, 
which was therefore evidently fecreted in the ftomacli; jut as a - 
continual vomiting of bilious matter, fhews a continua! and extra 
ordinary fecretion of bile. Dr. Wolf himfelf adopts. this hypo 
thefis fo far as to fay, that perhaps the /erum may become frothy; 
but in blood drawn from a vein, not the leaft fault appears, either 
in the ferum or craflamentum. He.affirms, however, that the 
duodenum appears to be one of the parts firft and principally af- 
fected; and, as it is not inflated, it would feem that the affection 
it fuftains muft arife from the vitiated ftate of its juicés. 
Be this as it will, however, in the hydrophobia, the ftomach 
fees totally, or in a great meafure, to lofe the power which it at 
other times poffeffes. Two grains of cuprum ammoniactum were 
repeatedly given to a child of eight years of age, without effet; 
but this dofe would occafion violent vomiting in a ftrong healthy 
man. Something or other, therefore, muft have prevented this 
‘fubftance from acting on the nervous coat of the ftomach ; and this 
we can only fuppofe to have been the exceedingly difordered ftate of 
the gaftric organs, which occafioned fuch violent irritation through 
the whole body, that the weaker ftimulus of the medicine was ene 
“ie loft. It would feem proper, therefore, to confider the fto« 
mach in hydrophobic cafes, as really containing a glutinous matter, 
which could not be expelled by vomiting, becaufe it is renewed as 
faft as evacuated. ‘The indication, therefore, muft be, to change 
its nature by fuch medicines as are certainly more powerful than 
the gluten: and this indication will naturally lead us to think of 
large dofes of alkaline falts. “Thefe, it is alleged, will deftroy any 
animal fubftance with which they. come in contact, and render even 
the poifon of ferpents inactive. By exhibiting a few dofes of them, 
larger no doubt than what could be fafely done on other occafions, 
we fhould be certain to change the ftate of the fomachic juices ; 
and thus might free the patient from thofe intolerable fpafms, which 
always occafion death in fuch a fhort time. Dr. Wolf féems in- 
clined to think, that volatile alkalies were of fervice; but the above 
hypothefis would incline us to ufe rather the fixed kind. At any 
tate, it feems vain for phyficians to truft much to the power of 
opium, mercury, mufk, or cinnaar, either fingly or combined, in 
any poflible way. The bark has alfo failed, and the moft cele- 
brated fpecifics have been found ineffectual. Alkalies are the next 
_. Molt powerful remedies which the materia medica aTords, and they 
Sannot be more unfuccefsful than the others have generally been. 
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.. Another remedy which feems adapted to change the naturé of 
the gaftric juices is ardent fpirits. In one of Dr. Wolf’s patients, 
two bottles of brandy feem to have effected a cure. ‘The oi] mixed 
with it was of no efficacy in other cafes, and the opium and tur- — 
bith feem not to have been exhibited till the worft was paft. In this _ 
_ cafe, the difeafe feems to have attacked the vafcular as well-as the — 
nervous fyftem. 3 rh 
In ali the patients, the warm bath feems to have been a palliative, 
and.a very powerful one, and as fuch it ought never to be omitted, 
though we can by no means truft to it as a radical cure; and the 
-above hiftories abundantly fhow, that though the warm bath and 
-opium may palliate, for a fhort time, the caufe on which the fpafms 
depend is {till going on and increafing, till at laft the fymptoms 
become too ftrong to be palliated, even for a moment, by any me- 
dicinal power however powerful. At any rate, the above-mentioned 
hypothefis fuggefts a new indication, which, if attended to, may 
perhaps lead to ufeful difcoveries.. In cafes where putrefcent bile _ 
as abundantly fecreted, colombo root and vegetable acids are re~ 
ommended, to change the nature of the poifon which the body is 
perpetually producing in itfelf *Where corrofive mercury hath 
-been fwallowed, alkaline falt is recommended to deftroy the poifon — 
which nature cannot expel by vomiting; and why fhould not fome- 
thing be. attempted, to deftroy the poifon which the ftomach feems 
\to.fecrete in the hydrophobia, and which nature attempts to expel, 
though in vain, by violent efforts to vomit? a aa eet 
.» But whatever plan may be purfued, in the hopes of curing this 
dreadful malady after any of the fymptoms have made their appear- 
ance, we ought, in every inftance of the accident that gives rife to 
it, to direct our immediate care to prevention, as being perhaps the 
only real ground of hope:—and the moft certain and efficacious 
way of preventing the ill confequences, is inftantly (if it may be 
done) to cut out the piece in the place that happens to be bitten. 
-Dr..James, indeed, fays, that he would have little opinion of cut- 
ting, or cauterifing, if ten minutes were fuffered to elapfe from the 
receiving of the bite before the operation was performed, But in 
an..inaugural differtation, lately publifhed at Edinburgh by Dr. 
Parry, the author is of opinion that excifion will be of ufe a con- 
fiderable time after the bite is received. He adopts this opinion from 
what happens in the {mall-pox, where the blood does not feem to re- 
ceive the infection till fome days after inoculation has been performed. 
“Ai fecond inflammation, he tells us, then takes place, and the infection 
‘is conveyed into the blood. In like manner, when the hydrophobous. - 
infection is about to be conveyed into the blood, according to him, the 
wound, or its cicatrix, begins again to. be inflamed; and it is this 
fecond inflammation which does all the mifchief. Excifion, or the 
cautery, will therefore be effectual at any time betwixt the bite and _ 
the fecond inflammation of the wound. Without implicitly trufting — 
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to this doctrine, however, or confidering it as invany-dezree afcer~ 
tained in what manner the poifon diffufes itfelf, by what, marks: it§ 
progrefs may be known, or how foon the fyftem may be irremedi- 
ably tainted with its malignity, it is undoubtedly fafef not to lofe 
unneceflarily a: moment’s time in applying the knife. | This, oroa 
dilatation of the wound, if it be fmall, Dr. Vaughan confiders as, the, 
only prophylactics that can be depended upon, In the latter cafey 
he directs to fill the wound with gunpowder, and fet fire to it 
which would produce a laceration of the part, and pofiibly the ac- 
tion of ignited powder upon the poifon may have its ule. In. all 
cafes, likewife, after thefe practices have been employed, the wound 
fhould be prevented from healing, for fome length of time, by the 
occafional application of lunar cauttic. 

Ulcers, to which venereal virus has been applied, whether ex= 
ternally, or through the medium of the circulation, are known by 
the peculiar character. which venereal ulcers always aflume, and 
which no furgeon is unacquainted with. When the poifon has been 
received upon a flight cut or fcratch (as of the finger in midwifery), 
an immediate application of lapis fepticus may. ftand a chance of. | 
removing the virus, before any of it isabforbed; but if this remedy 
comes too late, it is obvious that no other courfe can be purfued 
but that of adminiftering mercury, as ina lues venerea. 

Dr. Haygarth, of Bath, has communicated to the editors of 
the Medical and Phyfical Journal, an account of fome very fingular 
effecis produced on the conftitution by venereal virus, locally ap- 
plied. He fays, ‘$ In three fucceffive ‘inftances, I have obferved, 
that the venereal poifon applied to a finger,» has produced a /ow, 
| nervous fever, Wow far fuch an effect of this mariner, of infection: 
is noticed by authors, I have not leifure to enquire; it is certainly. 
‘not generally known, nor fufpedted. In all the following cafes, 
my patients were furgeons and accoucheurs in extenfive practice. |.” 

Case I.—“ I was defired to vifit 4 medical friend: on the 25th 

of September, 1791. For a month he had obferved a brownith, 
moveable tumor, of the fize and» fhape. of ‘a, horfe-bean, on -the, 
back of the index of the right hand. It had.remained in the fame 
{tate for many days; then it gradually became more:painful., Tea 
days beforesi faw him it had broken, and difcharged.a ferous fluid, 
For five days paft, he had obferved a painful tumorin the right 
arm-pit, with a red, painful, and {welled line, which could be traced 
up the arm to the axilla, in the courfe of the Jymphatic abforbents. 
At times he felt a violent pain, darting from the‘ulcer of the finger 
up the arm, to the axillary gland. At the end of a month, from 
the firft appearance of the {welling on the finger, it became ul-, 
cerated, without any previous regular fuppuration, and the fore had, 
an ugly fpongy afpect, with an irritable and extremely painful 
furface. rae byte 
“« For three days previous to my firft vifit, he had felt the fymp-: 
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fhort but profufe fweats ; laffitude; extreme depreffion of fpirits 5 
and a flight delirium, “CASO | ORE at 
-"® On firft viewing the ulcer, 1 was ftruck with the idea that it 
was venereal. But fever, which appeared to be connected with 
the ulcer, was thought to be fo unufual a connection, as confiderably: - 
to diminifh the probability of fuch a caufe. The fever alfo formed 
a ftrong objection to the ufe of mercury. My patient had an ex- 
cellent’ underftanding, and had been long engaged in extenfive 
practice. He very judicioully urged thefe points with me, Among 
other ‘arguments, he obferved that the {kin where the ‘tumor and 


fubfequent ulcer had formed, had prewiouily fuffered ng injury, but 
was perfectly found. Own rf peo ps oy 


. 2 4 4 


; / atta Aes : 
toms of a low nervous fever; as, alternate chilly and burning fits 3 


* 


-- After difcuffing this point with my patient for about five days, 
during which the ulcer increafed in fize and forenefs, I obtained his 
confent to ufe mercury. . But, juft at this time (on the goth’ of 
September), he had a violent‘fhuddering fit, with an increafe of - 
his other febrile fymptoms. A general efflorefcence immediately 
appeared, and more ‘particularly on the face, which had manifeftly 


ie a venereal afpect. | 


“© Such a foimidable acceffion of fever, at this critical time, in-— 
duced me to fufpend the ufe of mercury till the 4th of Oétober. ' 
During this interval of four days, the venereal blotches appeared, 
which clearly:confirmed my former opinion of the nature of the 
poifon. The ulcer rapidly advanced fo as to endanger ‘the lofs of 
two joints of the fngcr. To preferve them, and the life of my 
friend, which at that time were both in the moft perilous fituation, 
the mercurial ointment was employed in larger quantity than, 
believe, 1 ever directed mn any other cafe. » Salivation was excited. 
_ The ulcer healed in O€tober, but violent fhooting pains remained -: 
in the hand and arm. for Fete eh tt 

At this time he was induced to attend fome prefling engage- 
ments in his profeffion, though greatly fatigued with ‘the leaft 
exertion, and many of the venereal fores, particularly on the face, 
were not healed. “After going about for fome weeks, he was feized 
with fuch a violent pain in his legs and knees that he could never — 
obtain fleep for fifteen minutes together. ~He had the firft night of 
good fleep in the middle of April, after a long courfe of mercury, 
and the compound decoétion of farfaparilla, | iy gieetntis Oe 
. © Tt is hardly neccHary to obferve, that this long-protracted dif- _ 
éafe plainly proceeded from the urgent profeffional duties in town 
dnd country, by day and night, which my patient was anxious to- 
fulfil; fo as to interrupt the feafonable and regular ufe of proper 
remedies. | | ia i 


“Case IL.— I was confulted by another eminent furgeon and 
accoucheur, on the gth of May, 1792. On the point of the foree. 
| finger of his right hand there had been a flight wound. For eighteen, 
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days it had gradually become a fpongy and painful ulcer. In the 
axilla he had perceived a tumor which gave him confiderable pain. 
He had chilly fits, with a fenfe of much debility, being fearcely 
able to walk to my houfe. Bites 
“& On this occafion I affured my patient that his diforder pro- 
ceeded from venereal infection. My opinion was decifive; not only 
from the appearance of the ulcer, but was much ftrengthened and 
confirmed by my experience in the former cafe. He argued, and 
judicioufly, from many fymptoms which he enumerated, that he had 
_ ‘a typhus fever; he afcribed it to foe putrid abfcefles which he 
had ately opened. In confequence of this idea, he thought that 
‘bark and wine were his proper remedies. With opinions totally 
oppofite to each o:her, we Wbarsred - but he foon returned to me, 
and confented to begin a mercurial courfe, with a decoétion of 
farfaparilla. I have reported in my cafe book, on May 27th, that 
> had ufed the remedies, but not regularly; that the wound of 
his finger was nearly healed, and the axillary tumor almoft gone. 
‘The pain had ceafed. He was defired to continue the remedies ; 
and his health was foon reftored. = 
< Some time after our firft confultation on the cafe, my patient 
acquainted me, that a woman whom he had lately delivered, had 
‘applied to him to cure her of fome venereal ulcers. He enter- 
tained not a doubt that he received the venereal infection from thefe 
ulcers. | | he : - 
Case Ifl.— On the roth of May, 1794, [ was confulted by 
another accoucheur. 1 have noted, that a wound of a finger of - 
his left hand had received a venereal infection three weeks ago. 
He complained of laffitude, proftration of ftrength, ciddinefs, and 
fenfibility to cold. For a fortnight, he had perceived a tumor in 
a lymphatic gland above the elbow, and in another near the elbow, 
I advifed Ung. Hydr. 3 & every night, with decoét. farfap. | 
« April 8th, he had ufed eight {cruples of mercurial ointment, 
His health had improved. The lymphatic glands, lately {welled 
and painful, were relieved. a Bet | 
« April roth, he had ufed an ounce of the mercurial ointment. 
He was recovering ; but the ulcer of his finger {till remained red 
and fwelled. Ble was defired to camtinue the remedies. 
© Thus, in three fucce five cufes, thevenereal poifon applied 
to a finger, produced fordid, fsongy, painful, phagedenic ulcers ; 


inflamed lymphatic abforbents and glands; and manifeft fymptoms 
of a low nervous fever. | | 

“ Accoycheurs ought to be fully aware of the danger to which 
their health and lives are fo much expofed. I have very feldom wit- 
nefled an inftance where the life of the patient was refcued from 
more imminent danger than in the firlt cafe above related. Since _ 
thefe events have occurred to my obfervation, a painful doubt 
has frequently arifen in my mind, whether the death of my much- 
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la ay Aiea. Hewto, might not be cuit to fun. 2 fatal ; 


miftake.” 
"The author is anxious for the means. of forming fome general 
eftimate, whether fuch a fever frequently, or but feldom, accompanies 
the introduction of this poifon into the fyftem, when applied to a 
finger, lip, &c. On) the 16th of O@ober, 1769, Dr. Haygarth 
alfo attended a young lady, whofe cafe he has noted thus: ** For 
five weeks fhe had a callous ulcer on.her upper lip, probably ve- 
nereal, with red and tough eruptions on her face and body. Pulte 
100, chilly on expalure to cold. She feels a fenfe of fatioue, but 
yet can walk and ride.” .He concludes by fuppofing, that fever is 
ot the ufyal confequence of this mode of receiving the venereal 
infeGtion ; otherwife, he apprehendsy. it muft have been more ge- 
nerally, known among medical men, _ At any rate, the cafes he has 
vrelated will’ give. an. ufeful warning ‘to furgeons and accoucheur 
they, will, ona like occafion, be aware of the danger, and. be Hg 
pared witha proper,remedy, | 
Wounds infliéted me pai? oned “tra of any kind, are of courfe 
equally, dangerous; wath the bites. of venomous aii Dr. Mead 
tells us,’ ‘that. thelndians dr y the poifon bladders of thofe deadly ferpents 
‘called cobra de capella, and grinding them. to powder, make it up 
into Beer with which, they anoint their arrows, Mr, Bancroft 
alfo, in his Natural Hiftory ‘of Guiana, informs us, that the arrows 
with which the, [ndians.in that part of the world hunt wild beafts, 
are anointed with a vegetable poifon, which, however, proves no 
Jefs. fatal than the moft violent of the aniial kind ; and it is faid 
that. the fleth of the animal killed in this manner becomes very foft 


and, tender, owing to an incipient putrefaGtion, which inftantly 


takes place throughout the whole body. As the Indians never em- 


ploy thefe. weapons in war, the effects of it on the human. body ; are - 


not well known... Mr. Bancroft, however, had an opportunity of 
feeing.an Indian, whofe fkin had. accidentally been ruffled by one 
of thefe poifoned arrows, but without drawing blood.’ On this he 
confulted with fome of the moft intelligent people he could find, 


but th: ey ailured him that they knew of no remedy for the poifon at 


i 


but added, that the Indian would not die, as no blood had been — | 
drawn. “tthe event verified their prediction. A violent infamma- 


tion enfued in the limb which had been fcratched, and an equally 
violent inflammatory fever threatened the deftruttion of the patient 3° 


but he gat better next morning. Hence we may conclude, that 
this poifon Operates in a manner fimilar to that of a ferpent, and, 
when in fufficicnt g quantity, admits of no cure; as death comes on 


fo quickly, that none could be applied, even if it were known, — 
M. Fontana informs us, that a fmall quantity of folution of this — 


poifon, injected into the yein of an‘animal, killed it like lightning, 


even before He. thought that the injection had time to pafs from. the & 


fyringe. As to a cute, hé does not mention any 5 and indeed, in 
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eafe of an accidental wound with any of thefe arrows, the only thing 
that feems to have the fmalleft chance of fuccefs, is a ftrong liga- 
ture to intercept the paflage of the virus, and fucking out the poi- 
fon. This may indeed feem a dangerous operation; yet, from the 
concurrent teltimeny of authors, we find it has been performed 
with fuccefs, and without any ill confequences to the operator. 
We havea remarkable inftance, indeed, in Edward I. of England ; 
who, having been accidentally wounded with a poifoned arrow, his 
queen, it is faid, fucked out the poifon, and thus faved the king’s 
life, without any injury happening to herfelf. v 

Natural hiftory has not yet apprifed us of any other poifonous 
fubftances, that may produce deleterious effects when mixed with 
the blood ; nor, indeed, can this be known without a grear number 
of experiments, for the cruelty of which, it is very doubtful, whe- 
ther the addition made by them to fcience, could make fufficient 
recompence. 1 of tobacco, inferted into a fmall feratch of the 
body of a fowl, will kill it in a very fhort time; but whether it 
would have the fame deleterious effects upon large animals, or.on 
the human fpecies, is not known. Mineral poifons are not found to 
exert their malignant properties, unlefs received by the ftomach, 
and therefore do not come within our notice in this place. 
' Poifons which are foreign to the body,'are not, however, the only 
_ deftroyers of human life.” There are others, which in fome ‘cafes 
_ are greatly to be dreaded, and that arifé’ from the body itfelf. Of 
this kind we may reckon the contagion of the plague, and other 
‘infectious difeafes ; but, as thefe cannot be prevented by any ex- 
ternal application to the body, we muft refer them to the confider- 
ation of the phyfician. Putrid animal matter forms another poifon, 
of which furgeons and anatomifts have frequently felt the baneful 
effects, When this happens to get into any forall wound in the 
fingers, or if the furgeon happens to cut himfelf flightly with the 
diflecting knife, in opening a putrid body, the confequences have 
often been very dangerous, and even rapidly fatal; by reafon of the 
putrid ferment being abforbed into the blood. In this cafe, the fame 
remedies mut be attempted as in the bite of a venomous animal, 
or where a gangrenous difpofition of the juices has been. induced 
from any other caufe. Whether in this cafe, the application of a 
ligature, when the fymptoms begin to appear, could be of any fer- 
vice, may deférve confideration ; or whether the application of 
cauftic, or wafhing the wound well, and enlarging it, that the | 
poifon might be more perfeétly got out, are quettions worthy of 
confideration. Mr. Latta fuggetts, that fucking the wound might 
poffibly be of ufe, and this, he fays, might be done by-the patient 
himéelf, : te | 

An exifting fcratch or wound may alfo be poifoned, as we have 
faid, by any kind of irritating fanies.. The venereal we have al- 
ready noticed ; and fome inttances have happeried where a furgeon, 
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having a {mall wound in his finger, which he did not obferve, has 
been infected in the drefling or removing a cancerous. tumor, 
and very troublefome ulcers have enfued, attended with great pain, 
-burning heat, and tenfion over the whole hand and fore arm. This 
‘mifchief cannot always be removed, except by thé amputation of 
the arm; nay fometimes deftroys the patient altogether, ‘There have 
- . “been feveral melancholy inftances, as already hinted, where verfons 
whofe great abilities have been of the utmoft confequence to fo- 
ciety, have loft their lives by wounding themfelves in diflection, 
or by having on their hands fome flight {cratch in the cutis... Such 
as are employed in diflecting, ought firft to wath their hands in the 
dharpeft vinegar, before they proceed to the operation 3 and if there 
is any part of the fkin broken, however fmall, the fmart of the 
vinegar will make them fenfible of the neceflity of guarding that 
part againft the poifon, by the application of fome adhefive platter 
{pread on leather. ‘ j : ae 
iil seal . « Unian of Simple Founds. ice sgt 


We have-thus far proceeded in treating on SIMPLE WOUNDS, 
and in the courfe of our remarks have had frequent occafion' to re- 
commend, as the moft. important part of the furgeon’s bufinefs, - 
the union of wounds by the firft intention. We propofe to clofe 
the fubject with fome of Mr. Hunter’s practical obfervations. 

- Tt is with a view to this principal of union,”’ fays he, ‘ that 
it has been recommended to bring the fides (or lips) of wounds to~ 
gether; but as the natural elafticity of the parts, makes them re- 
cede, it has been found neceflary to employ art for that purpofe. 
This neceffity firft fuggefted the practice of dewing wounds, and 
afterwards gave rife to various inventions in order, to anfwer this 
end, fuch as. bandages, {ticking-plafters, and ligatures. Among 
thefe, the bandage commonly called the uniting: bandage is prefer= 

able to all the reft, where it can be employed; but its application — 
is very confined, from being only adapted to parts where a roller 
can be ufed. A piece of fticking-plafter, which has been called 
the dry future, is more general in its application than the uniting 
bandage, and is therefore preferable to it on many cccafions. - 
_& J can hardly fuppofe a wound, in any fituation, where it may 
snot be applied, excepting penetrating wounds, where we wilh the 
inner portion of the wound to be clofed equally with the outer, 
_ as in the cafe.of hare-lip.. But even in fuch wounds; if the parts” 
are thick, and the wound not large, the fides will feldom recede fa 
far as to make any other means neceflary. The dry future has an 
advantage over ftitches, by bringing a larger furface of the wound - 
together, by not inflaming the parts to which it is.applied, and by 
neither producing in them fuppuration nor ulceration, which ftitches 
always do. When parts, therefore, can be brought together, and 
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efpecially where fome force is required for that purpofe, from the 
fkin not being in large quantity, the fticking-plafter is certainly the 
beft application. ‘This happens frequently to be the cafe after re- 
moval of tumors, in amputation, or where the fides of the wound 
are only to be brought together at ome end, as in the hare-lip; and 
d think the difference between Mr. Sharp’s crofs-ftitch, after am- 
putation, as recommended in his Critical Enquiry, and Mr. Al- 
Janfon’s practice, fhews ftrongly the fuperiority of the fticking~ 
plafter (or dry future). In thole parts of the body where the {kia 
recedes more than in others, this treatment becomes moft necef- 
fary; and as the fealp probably recedes as little as any, it is there- 
fore {cldom neceffary to, apply any thing -in wounds of that part; 
the practice will certainly anfwer beft in {uperficial wounds, becaufe 
the bottom is in thefe more within its influence. id, 

« The fticking-plafters fhould be laid on in ftripes, and thefe 
fhould be at {mall diftances from each other, viz. about a quarter 
of an inch at moft, if the part requires clofe confinement; but 
when it does not, they may be at greater diftances.. This precau~ 
tion becomes more.neceflary if the bleeding is not quite ftopped ; 
there fhould be paflages left for the exit of blood, as its accumula. 
tion might prevent the union, although this docs not always hap- 
pen. If any extraneous body, fuch as a ligature, fhould have been 
left in the wound, fuppuration will take place, and the matter 
fhould be allowed to vent at fome of thofe openings, or. fpaces, 
between the flips of plafter. I have known a very cunfiderable 
abcefs formed in confequence of this precaution being neglected, 
by which the whole of the recently united. parts has been fepa- 
rated, | : | oy. 

*‘ ‘he interrupted future, which has generally been recommended. - 
in large wounds, is {till in ufe, but feldom proves equal to the in= 
tention. This we may reckon to be’the only one that deferves the 
name of future; it was. formerly ufed, but is -now in a great mea- 
fure laid afide in praGtice, not from. the. impropriety of uniting 
parts by this procefs, but from the ineffectual mode of attempting 
it. In what manner better methods could be contrived, { have | 
not been able to fuggeft. It is to be underftood that the above 
methods of bringing wounded parts together, in order to unite, are 
only to be put in practice in fuch,cafes as will admit of it; for if 
there was a method known, which in all cafes would bring. the 
wounded furfaces into contaét, it would in many inftances be im- 
proper, as fome wounds are attended with contulion, by which the 
parts have been more or lefs deadened ; in fuch cafes, as was for= 
merly obferved, union cannot take place according to our firft prin- 

' siple, and therefore it is improper to attempt it. , 
In many ‘wounds which are not attended with contufion, 
_ when we either know, or fufpect, that extraneous bodies have been 
introduced into the wound, union by the firft intention fhould not 
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be attempted, but they fhould be allowed to fuppurate, in order 
that the extraneous matter may be expelled. Wounds which are 
attended with laceration, although free from contufion, cannot 
always be united by the firft intention, beeaufe it muft frequently 
be impoffible to bring the external parts, or fkin, fo much in con- 
ta%t, as to prevent that inflammation which is naturally produced 
by expofure. But even in cafes of fimple laceration, where the 
external influence is but flight, or can be prevented (as’we ob- 
ferved in treating of the compound fimple frature), ‘we find’ that 
union by the firft intention often takes place 5’ the blood which fills 
up the interftices of the lacerated parts having prevented the fti- 
mulus of imperfection in them, and preventing fuppuration may 
afterwards be abforbed. — BOR A Sadi den Will 


‘© Many operations may be fo performed as to admit ‘of ‘parts | 
uniting by the firft intention; but the practice fhould be‘ adopted | 


‘with great circumfpection : the mode of operating with that’view, 
fhould in all éafes be a fecondary, and’ not a firft confiderdtion, 
‘which it has unluckily been too often among furgeons. In cafes 
of cancer, it is a moft dangerous attempt at refinement: in fur- 
gery: ; fas: “Abi as = Sy 4 neous S93 ‘ 
In the union of wounded parts by the frft intention}? it“ Is 
hardly or never pofible to bring them fo clofe together at the ex- 
poled edges, as to unite them perfectly by thefe means ; fuch edges 
are therefore obliged to take another method of healing. — If kept 
moift, they will inflame as deep betweenthe cut furfaces as” the 
blood fails in the union, and there fuppurate and granulate; but if 
the blood is allowed to dry and form a fcab between, and along the 


cut edges, then inflammation and fuppuration. of thofe edges will 


be prevented, and this will complete the union, as will be defcribed 
by and by, AER ENE EE OEE ee vee 
“ As thofe effeéts of accidental injury, which can be cuted by 
the firft intention, call up none of the powers of the conftitution 
to affift in the reparation, it is not the leaft affected or difturbed 
by them ; the parts are united by the extravafated blood alone, 
_. which was thrown out by the injury, either from the-divided vef- | 
fels, or in confequence of inflammation, without a fingle action 
taking place, even in the part itfelf, except the clofing, or inefcu- 
lation of the veffels; for the flowing of the blood is to be confi- © 


dered as entirely mechanical. | Even in cafes 'where a fmall degree _ 
of inflammation comes on, it is merely a local aétion, and fo in- — 
confiderable, that the conftitution is not affected by it; becauie it — 


is an operation to which the powers belonging to the parts them- 


felves are fully equal. “The inflammation may produce a fmall des _ 
eree of pain, but the operation of union gives no fenfation of ‘any 
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kind whatevere . 
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CHAP. IL. Or INFLAMMATION AND 11s Consequences 


_ INFLAMMATION of any part is accompanied with. increafed 
heat, rednefs, and painful tenfion. For the remote and proximate 
caufes of inflammation, together with the treatment of internal 
inflammatory difeafes, fee PHLEGMASI# in our firft volume. 
External inflammation is commonly divided into two fpecies, the 
phlegmonic, and erythematic, or eryfipelatous. Of thefe we thalk 
{peak in due time, but muft here dwell a little on what we deem 
highly important as ap introduction to every part of chirurgical 
practice. | | ms ged , 

The celebrated doctrines of. Mr. HUNTER, on inflammation and 
the properties of the blood, claim our particular attention: In his 
treatife on thofe fubjects, after a few paragraphs explanatory of 
terms, the author proceeds to the natural biffery of the blood, in 
which however he certainly has been very fully anticipated by Mr. 

 Hewfon, who had concluded that air has great efficacy in caufing 
the blood to coagulate, that cold has none, and reft but little. As 
to cold; Mr. Hunter is of the fame opinion, but he thinks air has 
no more effect than any other extraneous body in contact with the 

blood that is capable of making an impreffion upon it. “ Reft,” he 
obferves, ‘‘ has greater influence in the change than any other 
circumitance whatever; yet it is not reft, coniidered fimply, but 
reft under certain circumftances, which appears to poflefs fuch a 
power; for motion given to the blood out of the veflels will not of 
itfelf prevent its coagulation ;. nor will it even in the veflels them- 
felves, if all the purpofes of motion are not anfwered by it.” 

On this part it will not be neceflary here to go to any great 
length... After fome important obfervations, Mr. Hunter thus 
concifely delivers his fentiments:: ‘* My opinion is,” fays he, “«thae 
the blood coagulates from an impreffion; that is, its fluidity un-— 
der fuch circumftances being improper or ‘no longer neceflary, it 
coagulates to anfwer now the necellary purpofe of folidity. ‘This 
power feems to be influenced in a way in fome degree fimilar to 
mufcular action, though probably not entirely of that kind.” From 
thefe expreffions, we leave the reader to judge how far the author 
has fucceeded in his attempt to inveftigate the caufe of the coagula~ 
tion of the blood. We confider the phrafle (imulus of neceffity, ‘to 
which he reforts, a phrafe of difficult meaning, to fay the leaft;: 
but we may hope that future enquirers will be more fuccefsful. The 
quefticn is important to phyfiology; and thofe who attempt ta 
folve it fhould have in view the late experiments on milk, a fluid 
which bears no {mall analogy to blood. . 

In his idea that the coagulating lymph is the mott effential part of 

the blood, Mr. Hunter coincides with fome preceding phyfiologifts 
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a . 


the red part,’ as well as when ‘tis extravafated; fince the blood-in’ 
the veins of an animal acquires a difpofition to feparate its red parts 


more than in the arteries, efpecially if it be retarded in the veins: - 


the nearer, therefore, to the heart in the veins, the greater will the 


difpofition for feparation be 5 though it-does not feem to retard 
coagulation. ‘This is always obfervable in bleeding ; for if we tie 


ee 
a wih ati 


of great celebrity. « Reft, or’ flow motion of the blood in the 
veflels,’”’ fays he, “ gives a difpofition towards the feparation of © 


up an arm, and do not bleed it immediately, the firft blood that - 


flows fromthe orifice, or that which has {tagnated for fome time 
in the veins, will fooneft feparate into its three conftituent parts : 
this circumftance expofes. more of the coagulating lymph at the 
top, which is fuppofed by the ignorant to indicate more inflamma- 


- tion, while the next quantity taken fufpends its red parts in the 
lymph, and gives the idea that the firft {mall quantity had been of — 


fach fervice at the time of its flowing, as to have altered for the 
better the whole mafs of blood,” | . Ride 2 


The fe€tions on the ferum and red globules of the blood con-. | 


tain a variety of facts which may be advantageoufly compared, 


_y, with the facts related by Mr. Hewfon, and 2. with the later” 


principle of the blood mutt not be pafled over without notice, 


writers on the effeét of refpiration on the blood. . The author fup- 
plies. many obfervations from the beft of all poffible fources—the 
living human'body, by which the late well-known do€trines may 
be corrected and extended. The celebrated theory of the Hui 


(omewhat remote from the immediate fubject of the prefent fection. 
« That the blood has life,” fays Mr. Hunter, “is an opinion I 
have ftarted for above thirty years, and have taught it, for near 


twenty of that time, in my lectures 5 it does not, therefore, come 


out at prefent as a new do&rine; but has had time to meet with 
confiderable oppofition, and alfo acquire its advocates. To conceive 


that bloed is endowed with life, while circulating, is perhaps car- | 


rying the imagination as far as it well can go; but the difficulty arifes 


merely from its being fluid, the mind not being aecuftomed to the 


idea of a living Auid. It may therefore be obfcure at firft, and it 
will be the more neceflary that I fhould be pretty fullin my account 
of it; yet the illuftration of it in my account of inflammation, | 
will perhaps do more to produce conviction than any other attempt, 
though ftrongly fupported by facts. It is to me fomewhat aftonifh- 
ing, that this idea did not early {trike the medical enquirers, confi- 


dering the ftrefs which they have laid on the appearances of this 


fluid in difeafes; fince it is probably more expreflive of difeate than 
any other part of the animal economy: and yet all this, according 
to them, muft have arifen from—what thall L call it?—a dead ani 
ma) fluid, on which a difeafe in the folids muft have had fuch an 
effect. This, I think, is giving too much to the folids, and to 
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little to the fluids. When all the circumftances attending this fluid | 
are fully confidered, the idea that it has life within itfelf, may not 
appear fo difficult to comprehend; and indeed, when once con- 
ceived, 1 do not fee how it is pofible we fhould think, it to be 
otherwife 3 when we confider that every part is formed from the 
blood, that we grow out of it, and if it has not life previous to 
this operation, it muft then acquire it in the a@ of forming ; for 
we all give our aflent to the exiftence of life in the ‘parts, when 
once formed. Our ideas of life have been: fo much connected with 
organic bodies, and principally thofe endowed with vilible a€tion,. 
that it requires a new bend to the mind, to make it conceive that - 
thefe circumftances are not infeparable. It is within thefe fifty years 
only, that the callus of bones has been allowed to be alive * ; but L 
fhall endeavour to fhow, that organization and life do not depend 
in the leaft on each other ; that organization may arife out of live 
ing parts, and produce action, but that life can’ never rife out of, 
or depend on, organization. An Organ 1s a peculiar conformation’ 
of matter (ler that matter be what it may), to anfwer fome purpofe, 
the operation of which is mechanical; but, mere organization ca 
do nothing: even in mechanics it mutt have fomething correfpond- 
ing to a living principle; namely, fome power. I had long fuf- 

_pecied that the principle of life was not wholly confined to animals, 
or animal fubftances endowed with vifible organization and fpon- 
taneous motion: I conceivéd that the fume principle exifted in ani-« 
ma! fubftances devoid of apparent organization and motion, where 
there exifted fimply the power of prefervation. sack 
~ * T'was led to this notion about the years 17555 Or 56, when I 
‘was making drawings of the growth of the chick, in the procefs 
of incubation. I then obferved, that whénever an ege was hatched, 
the yolk (which is not diminifhed in the time of incubation) was 
always perfectly fweet to the very lait; and that part of the albu- 
men, which is not expended on the growth of the animal, fome 
days before hatching, was ‘alfo fweet, although both were kept in a 
heat of 103° in the hen’s eg for three weeks, and in the duck’s 
for four. * I obferved, however, that if an egg did not hatch, it 
became putrid in nearly the fame time with any other dead animal 
matter 5; an egg, therefore, muft have the power of felf-preferva- 
tion, or, in other words, the fimple principle of life. To deter- 
‘tine how far eggs would ftand other tefts, to prove a living prin- 
ciple, I made the following experiments +: | 

“ Having put a new-laid egg into a cold about 0, which froze 


Principle of life, as much as bone. 
— $ Philof, Tranfaét. vol. XLVITI. part i, page 28, 9; as alfo Mr. Hunter's 
‘Obfervations on certain Parts of the Animal Economy, page 106, firft edition. 


-* Dr. Hunter was the firft who fhowed callus to be endowed with the 
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it, I then allowed it to thaw; from this procefs I imagined that the. 
preferving powers of the egg might be deftroyed *. ait eee 

« J next put this egg into the cold mixture, and with it 
‘one newly laid; the difference in freezing was feven minutes 
and a half; the frefh egg taking fo much longer time in 
freezing. | at Ret a 

«¢ A new-laid egg was put into a cold atmofphere, fluuating 
between 17° and 1593 it took above half an hour to freeze 5 but 
when thawed, and put into an atmofphere at 25°, viz. nine degrees 
‘warmer; it froze in half the time: this experiment was repeated 
feveral times with nearly the fame refult. ab ag eee 

« To determine the comparative heat between aliving and a dead 
‘egg, and alfo to determine whether a living ege be fubjedt to the — 
fame laws with the more imperfect animals, I made the following . 
experiments: a frefh egg, and one which had been frozen and 
thawed, were put into the cold mixture at 15°; the thawed one - 


The refult of this experiment upon the frefh egg, was fimilar to 
what was obferved in the like experiments upon frogs, eels, fnails, 


grees below the freezing point, furt 
creafe ; but in both, the powers of life were expended by. ; 
exertion, and then the parts froze like any other dead ani 
matter. : pew eee . 
< This is not a principle peculiar to life, but is common in 
many other cafes: it has been o 
cumftanced as to be brought below the freezing point without 
- freezing ; but juit as it began to freeze, it rofe to 32°. In my — 
_ experiments on the heat of vegetables, I obferved that the fap of 
a tree would freeze at 32°, when taken out of the veflels of the 
tree ; but I found the tree often fo low as 15°, and the fap not 
frozen. | ' BS : 
« From thefe experiments, it.appears that a frefh egg has the 
power of refifting heat, cold, and putrefaction, in a degree equal 
to many of the more imperfeCt animals, which exhibit exactly the 
fame phenomena under the fame experiments ; and it is more thari | 
robable that this power arifes from the fame principle in both, | 
Similar experiments have been made on the blood: after a portion 
of blood had been frozen, and then thawed, it has again been frozer_ 
with a fimilar quantity of frefh blood, drawn from the fame per=_ 


* However, this was at firft not fo certain; but the refult of the erpeciineill 
prored it was fo. To be more certain of killing a part by freezing, it fhould 
e frozen very Slowly, for fimple freezing does not kill, sid ae 


A 
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fon, and that which had undergone this procefs froze again much 
-fafter than the frefh blood*.” f eh a 
As all thefe experiments made by Mrs Hunter upon the freez. 
ing of animals, with a view to fee whether it was poffible to reftore 
the actions of life when they were again thawed, were made upon 
whole animals; and as he never faw life return by thawing, he 
endeavoured next to afcertain how far parts were, in this refpe€, 


fimilar to the whole ; efpecially fince it was afferted, and’ with fome ° 


authority, that parts of a man may be frozen and may afterwards reco- 
ver. For this purpofe he made feveral experfments upon animals, of 
the fame order with the human fubject. The refult of thefe will 
appear in our fubfequent extracts. : ; 

‘The following experiments were made in the fame manner, on 
living mufcles, to fee how far the contractions of living mutcles, 
after having been frozen, correfpond with the coagulation of the 
blood. ihe 

«¢ A mufcle, removed from a frog’s leg, with a portion of its 
tendon, was immediately placed between two pieces of lead, and 
expofed to a cold about ten degrees below o. In five minutes 
it was.taken out, when it was quite hard and white; on being gra- 
dually thawed, it became fhorter, and thicker, than while frozen ; 
but on being irritated did not contract; yet if at all elongated by 
force, it contracted again, and the tendinous expanfion covering 
the mufcle was thrown into wrinkles: when the ftimulus of death 
took place, it became ftill Morter. Se 

& From a ftraight mufcle in a bullock’s neck, a portion, three 
inches in length, was taken out immediately after the animal had 
been knocked down, and was expofed between two pieces of lead, 
to a cold below o, for fourteen minutes; at the end of this time it 
was found to be frozen exceedingly hard, was become white, and 
was now only two inches long: it was thawed gradually, and in 
about fix hours after thawing, it contracted fo as only to mea- 
fure one inch in length; but irritation did not produce any fen- 
fible motion in the fibres... Here then were the juices of mufcles 
frozen, fo as to prevent all power of contraction in their fibres, 
without deftroying their life; for when thawed, they fhowed 
the fame life which they had before: this is exactly fimilar 
to the freezing of blood too faft for its coagulation; which, when 
thawed, does afterwards cozgulate, as it depends in each on the 
life of the part not being deftroyed. I took notice in the hiftory 


of the coagulation of the lymph, that heat of 120 degrees excited | 


’ this action in that fluid: to fee how far mufcular contraction was 
fimilar in this refpect, I made the following experiment f': 


* Vide Corrie’s vork on the Virality of the Blood, paze 44. 

+ Vide Philof. Tranf. vol. LXV. page 412. Paper on, Drowning; alfo, Ob~ 
» Servations on ‘certain Parts of the. Animal Economy, by Mr. Hunter. 
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«© As foon as the fin could be removed from a fheep that was — 
newly killed, a fquare piece of mufcle was cut off, which was ~ 
afterwards divided into three pieces, in the direction of the fibres: 
each piece was put into a bafon of water; the water in each bafon — 
being of different temperatures, viz. one.125%, about 27 degrees 
warmer than the animal; another 98°, the heat of the animal 5 ~ 
and the third 55°, about 43 degrees colder than the animal, The @ 
mufcle in the water heated to 125°, contracted directly, fo as to be 
half an inch fhorter than the other two, and was hard and ftiff. The — 
-mufcle in the water heated to 98°, after fix minutes, began to con- — 
tract and grow ftiff: at the end of twenty minutes it was nearly, — 
though not quite, as fhort and as hard as the above, The mutfcle © 
"in the water heated to 55°, after fifteen minutes, began to fhorten — 
and grow hard: after twenty minutes it was nearly as fhort.and as — 
hard, as that in the water heated to 98°., At the end of twenty-_ 
four hours, they were all found ‘to be of the fame length and © 
ftiffnefs. ° ee phd ee di aaa ee a 
_ “ Here is alfo a fimilarity in the excitements of ‘coagulation in’ - 
the blood, and of contraction in mufcles, both apparently depending ; 
on the fame principle, namely, their life. pant on ll 
_ © Tf it fhould ftill be difficult to conceive how a body in a fluid © 
tate, whofe parts are in conftant motion upon one another, always — 
fhifting their fituation with refpeCt to themfelves and the body, ‘ 
and which may lofe a portion witho. affecting itlelf or the body, ~ 
can poilibly be alive; let us fee if it is alfo difficult to conceive that — 
a body may be fo.compounded, as to make a perfect whole of itfelf, ~ 
having no parts diffimilar, and having the fame properties in a 
{mall quantity, as ina great. Under thofe circumftances, the re-_ 
moving a portion is not taking away the conftituent- part, upon — 
which the whole depends, or by which. it is »made_a whole, but is” 
only taking away a portion, of the whole; the remaining portion” 
being equal in quality to the whole, and in this refpect is fimilar’ 
to the reducing a whole of any thing. “This might be perfectly il-_ 
luftrated without fraining the imagination, by confidering the opera=_ 
tion of union by the firft intention. Union, by the firft intention, — 
is an immediate fympathetic harmony between divided parts, when — 
brought fimply.into contaét, which I call contiguous fympathy. | 
In this cafe, it is not neceflary that the very fame parts fhould op- 
pofe each other, elfe harmony, and confequently union, _could ne- > 
_ver take place; it is fimply neceflary that the two parts be alive, 
_and they. might be fhifted from one fort of living creature to an- 
other for ever, without any injury to either, or without exciting” 
irritation ;_and the whole would ftill be as perfect as ever. Nei- 
ther can the motion of one living part upon another affect the body, 
becaufe all its parts are-fimilar, and in harmony with each other. — 
It is exactly. the fame with the blood, for neither its motion on it 
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felf, nor its motion on the body, can either affe@ it ot the body, 
fince all the parts are fimilar among themfelves. This is the cafe 
with all matter, where the property does not depend upon ftru€ture 
or configuration, but upon the compound ; for water is ftill water, 
whether its parts are moving on each other, or at reft: and a fmall 
portion has the fame property with the whole, and is in fac& a 


_- fmaller whole. One of the great proofs that the blood pofleffes 


life, depends on the circumftances affeGting its coagulation ; and, 
at prefent, we are only to explain the principles upon which thefe 
are founded, which it will be in fome degree neceffary to recapitu- 
_ late; but, perhaps, the ftrongeft convi€tion on the mind will arife 
from the application of this principle to difeafes, efpecially inflam- 
mation. While the blood is circulating, it is fubject to certain 
laws to which it is not fubjet when not circulating. “It-has the 
power of preferving its fluidity, which was taken notice of when 
treating of its coagulation; or, in other words, the living princi- 
ple in'the body has the power of preferving it in this ftate. ‘This 
is not produced by motion alone, for in the colder animals, when 
almoft in a ftate of death during the winter, when their blood*is 
moving with extreme flownefs, and would appear to preferve fim- 
ply animal life through the whole body, and keep up that depeh- 
-dence which exifts between the blood, and the body already formed, _ 
the blood does not coagulate to accomplifh thefe purpofes. If the 
blood had not the living principle, it would be, in refpe@ of the 
body, as an extranéous fubftance. Blood is.not-only alive itfelf, 
but is the fupport of life in every part of the bedy; for mortifica- 
tion immediately follows, when the circylation is cut off from any 
part, which is no more than death taking place in the part, from 
the want of the fucceflive changes of frefh blood. ‘This fhows, 
that no part of the body is to be confidered as a complete living 
fubftance, producing and continuing mere life, without the blood : 
fo that blood makes one part of the compound; without which life 
- would neither begin nor be continued. ‘This. circumftance, on its 
firft appearance would feem a little extraordinary, when we confi-, 
der that a part, or the whole, are completely formed in themfelves, 
and have their nerves going to them, which are fuppofed to give 
animal life ; yet that perfect living part, or whole, fhall die‘ina 
little time, by fimply preventing the blood from moving through 
the veffels: under this idea, it is nat clear to me, whether the blood 
dies fooner without the body, or the body without the blood. Life 
then is preferved by the compound of the two, and an animal is 
not perfect without the blood: but this alone is not fufficient, for 
the blood itfelf muft be kept alive; becaufe, while it is {upporting 
life in the folids, it is either lofing its own, or is rendered incapa- 
ble of fupporting that of the body. ‘To accomplifh all this it muft 
have motion, and that ina circle, as it is a continuance of the fame 


: 
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blood which‘ circulates, i which circle it is in one view fipethans 
rated, as it were, with living powers, and in another is deficient, 


having parted with them while it vifited the different parts of the 


> = apa 
roa, 
fom 


body. Life is, in fome degree, in proportion to this motion, either . 


ftronger, or weaker; fo that the blood may be reckoned, in fome 
degree, a firft moving power; and not only is the blood alive in 
itfelf, but feems to carry life every-where ; however, it is not 
fimply the motion, but it is that which arifes out of, or in confe- 
quence of, the motion. Here then would appear to be three parts, 


VIZ. body, blood, and motion; which latter preferves the living 


union between the other two, or the life in both, Thefe three 
make uple a complete Rae out of which arifes a principle of felf- 
motion; a motion totally {pent upon the machine, or which may 


be faid mo move ina circle for the fupport of the whole: for the. 


body dies without the motion of the blood upon it; and the bloed 


dies without the motion of the body upon it ; penne pacha hentty. 


in equa al times. 
“So far, | have confidered the blood when compounded with 
the body and motion, in which we find it preferves its fluidity, and 


continues life in the body ;. but Auidity is only neceffary for its mo- | 


tion to convey life, and the continuance of life is, probably, owing 
its being coagulated, and becoming a folid ; .or, at leaft, the fupport 
of the body is owing to this caufe.. For dies however, i it. requires 
reft, either by extravafation, or by being retained in the velle 
the utility of circulating is loit ;or till it can anfwer fome good 


“¢ 


< 


purpofe by its coagulation, as in mortification. Under any of thefe a 


circumftances it becomes.a folid body; for the moment it is at reft, 
it begins to form itfelf into a {clid, and changes into this or that 
particular kind of fubfiance, according to the Rimulus of the fur- 
Founding parts which excites this coagulum to action, and makes 
. it form within itfelf, blood, veflels, nerves, &c. 


$ 


eT he coagulation ie the Gell {tep towards its scitinyid in abe. 


‘ conftitution, and this arifes from its living principle 5 for if. that 
principle be deftroyed, it does not coagulate at.all, that i is: ay 3 ; 
for | do not here fpeak of any chem ical coagulation.” 

‘The ingenious author next i ai to prove “ that the coaguts * 
lation of the coagulating lymph bears fome analogy to the aGiens 
of mutcles, which we know to depend upon life;’? and which, he — 


& 


fays, affords one of the. ftrongeft proofs of the exiftence of this — 
principle. For though the action of coagulation itfelf be not fimi- : 


lar to. the actions of “‘muteles ; yet, from. their: being governed by | 
the fame laws, he with fufficient reafon concludes, that the firft 
. principle is the fame in both. 


As the coagulation of the blood appears to be that piocels, which | : 


. may be compared with the a€tion of life in the folids, he examines — 
this property a yee further, to fee if this power of sag ulations can 


\ 
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se deftroyed ; and if fo, whether, by the fame means, life is deftroyed 
‘in the folids 5 the pheenomena being nearly the fame in both. | 
« Animals killed by Jizhtning, and alfo by electricity, have not 
their mufcles contracted: this arifes from death being inftanta- 
_ neoufly produced in the mufcles, which therefore cannot be af- 
fected by any ftimulus, nor confequently by the ftimulus of death. 
Tn fuch cafes the blood does not coagulate. Animals who are run 
very hard, and killed in fuch a ftate, or what produces full a greater 
effet, are run to death, -have neither their mufcles contracted, nor 
their blood coagulated; and in both refpects the effect is in pro- 
‘portion to the caufe, This is the reafon why hunted animals are 
commonly more tender than thofe that are fhot. ly 
«© In many kinds of death, we find that the mufeles neither con- 
tract, nor does the blood coagulate. In fome cafes the mufcles will 
contraét while the blood continues fluid; in fome the contrary hap- 
pens; and in others the blood will only coagulate to the confiftence 
of cream. | 
<«. Blows on the ftomach kill immediately, and the mufcles do not 
contract, nor does the blood coagulate. Such deaths as prevent 
the contraction of the mufcles, or the coagulation of the blood, . 
are, I believe, always fudden. Death from fudden gufts of paffion ~ 
is of this kind; and in all thefe cafes the body foon putrifies after 
death. In many difeafes, if accurately attended to, we find this 
ccorrefpondence between mufcles and blood; for where there ts 
{trong aétion going on, the mufcles contract ftrongly after death, 
and the blood coagulates ftrongly.” ~: Mg 
_ The proper deduction from ail thefe fa&ts, Mr. Hunter thinks is 
‘perfectly eafy. | : 
_ This living principle in tie blood,” {ays he, “ which I have en- 
_ deavoured to fhow to be fimilar-in ics effects to the living principle in 
the folids, owes its exiftence to the fame matter which belongs to 
the other, and is the materia vite diffufa, of which every part of an 
animal has its portion *: it is, as it were, diffufed through the whole 
folids and fluids, making a neceffary conftituent part of them, and 
forming with them a perfect whole ;- giving to both the power of 
prefervation, the fufceptibility of impreffion ; and, from their con- 
ftruction, giving them confequent reciprocal action, ‘’bis'.is the 
_ .matter which principally compofes the brain; and where there is a 
brain, there muft neceffarily be parts to connect it with the reit of 
the body, which are the nerves ; and as the ufe of the nerves is to 
continue, ‘and therefore convey the impreffion or action of the one 


* Mr. Hunter fuppofes that fomething fimilar to the materials of the brain 
is diffufed through the body, and even contained in the blood; between this 
and the brain a communication is kept up by the nerves. He therefore adopts 
terms explanatory of this theory; calling the brain, the maiea vie confer = 

Satay the nerves, the.chorde interiunci ; ‘and that diffufed through the body, 
the materia vite dififa. : | . 
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to the other, thefe parts of communication muft neceflarily be- of 
the fame matter; for any other matter could not continue the fame 
action. : Nae | eerae 

«¢ From this it may be underftood, that nothing material is con= 
veyed from the brain, by the nerves; nor vice verfa, from the body 
to the brain: for if that was exactly the cafe, it would not be ne- 
ceflary for the nerves to be of the fame materials with the brain; 
but as we find the nerves of the fame materials, it is a’ prefumptive ~ 
proof, that they only continue the fame action which they receive 
ateither end. . nt, 

“ The blood has as much the materia vite as the folids, 
which keeps up that harmony between them; and as every 
part endued with this principle has a fympathetic affection upon ~ 
fimple contaét, fo as to affect each other (which I have called ~ 
. contiguous fympathy), fo the blood, and the body, are capable 

of affeting, and being affected, by each other; which accounts _ 
. for that reciprocal influence which each has on the other. Phe 
blood being evidently compofed ofthe fame materials with the 
body, being endued with the fame living powers, but, from 
its unfettled ftate, having no communication with the brain, is 
one of the ftrongeft proofs of the materia vita making part of 
the compofition of the body, independent of the nerves; and is 
fimilar, in this refpect, to thofe inferior orders of animals that have 
no nerves, where every other principle of the animal is di 
through the whole. ‘This opinion cannot be proved by experim 
but I think daily experience fhows us, that the living principle 


ing to the kind of impreffion ; fo does the brain or mind. - The 
body lofes impreifion by habit; fo does the brain: it continues ac- 
tion from habit; fo does the brain. The body, or parts of the 
body, have a récolleGtion of former impreflions, when imprefled 
anew; fo has the brain; but they have not fpontaneous memor 
as the brain has, becat:ie.the brain is a complete whole of itfelf, 
‘and therefore its actions are complete in themfelves. ‘The materia 
vitze of the body being diffufed, makes part of the body in which ™ 
it exifts and aéts for this part, probably for this part alone. The 
whole, taken together, hardly makes a whole, fo as to conftitute 
what might be called an organ; the action of which is always for 
fome other purpofe than itfelf: but this is not the’ cafe with the 
brain, The brain is a mafs of this matter, not diffufed through” 
any thing, for the purpofe of that thing, but conftituting an organ 
in itfelf, the actions of. which are for other purpofes, viz, ‘receiving, 


- 
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by means of the nerves, the vaft variety of actions in the diffufed 
materia vite, which arife from impreffion and habit, combining 
thefe and diftinguifhing from what part ed come, - The whole 
_ of thefe actions form the mind; and, according to the refult, im- 
prefs more or lefs of the materia vitae of the body in return, pro- 
ducing in fuch parts confequent actions. ‘The brain then depends 
upon the body for its impreflion, which is fenfation ; ‘and the con- 
fequent action ts that of the mind: and the body depends upon the 
confequence of this intelligence, or effect of this mind, called the 
will, to impreis it to action ; but fuch are not {pent upon itfelf, but 
are for other purpofes, and are called voluntary. 

© But mere compofition of matter does not give life; for the 
dead body has all the compofition it ever had : life is a property we- 
do’ not waderftand: we can only fee the neceffary leading fteps 
towards it.” i Sean van 

Amongft the unconnected experiments on the human blood, we 
have the following very ftriking ones. : 

In order to difcover whether the difpofition of the blood to putrify 
was greater in old than in young perfons, fome blood was drawn 
from a woman twenty years of age. ‘The furface of this, after 
coagulation, was covered with an inflammatory cruft. Some blood 

was taken from a woman, aged fixty, when the craflamentum was 
‘alfo covered with an inflammatory cruft. | ae 
The blood from the old woman putrified in two days. “That — 
athe young woman kept quite {weet till the fifth day, when it 
began to fmell difagreeably; in this ftate it continued two days 
more, and then emitted the common odour of putrid blood. 

« Several experiments were made in the courfe of the fummer, 
of a fimilar nature with the laft, in all which it appeared that the 
blood from the young people kept longer fweet tharr that which 
was taken from the old. _ 

« Jn O@ober, 1790, when the weather was cold, fome blood 
was taken from two men, one of whom was feventy-five years of 
age, and the other eighty-three, about fix ounces from each. The 
blood in each kept {weet till the fitth day ; bur, on the fixth, both 
quantities fmelt equally putrid, which uniformity accords with the 
above experiment.” nn 3 . 

In order to fee if recent blood or coagulated blood loft théir heat 
foonett : | . oh 

< Four ounces of blood, after coagulation, was heated till it 
raifed the mercury of a thermometer, placed in the middie of the 
coagulum, to the g8th degree. The thermometer was put into a 
fimilar quantity of blood, immediately after it was taken from the 
vein, and the mercury ftood at 90°. . Thefe were placed by each 

“other, and the thermometer put alternately into each, to obferve 
how they parted with their heat. 
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«This experiment was not accurately made, for the two bloods 
fhould have been of the fame temperature, becaufe the warmer any 
body is, the fafter it will lofe its heat to any neighbouring colder 
body ;” yet Mr. Hunter believes that the coagulated bload loft its 
heat fafter than the fluid blood. 7 : Di 

Of extraneous matter in the blood, Mr. Hunter remarks, that 


« Whatever is diflulved in the blood muft be only diffufed — 


through it, not chemically combined with it, otherwife the nature , 
sof the blood itfelf would be altered, and the effe€t of medicine de- 
itroyed. The blood can receive and retain extraneous matter, 
capable of deftroying the folids, by ftrmulating to a€tion fo as to 


Sey ons | ia 5, Senseo 
“ Extrancous matter in the blood is capable of alterime th 
chemical properties of the folids in thofe who work in lead, as is 


evident in thé following cafe: 


« Morgan, a houfe-painter, who had been paralytic in his hands — 


and legs for a confiderable time, was thrown down, and had his 
thigh-bone broken juft below the little trochanter. ‘The upper end 
of the inferior portion had pafled over the outfide of the other, and 
moved with the knee, fo that the end of the lower bone was taken 
‘for the great trochanter ; but I difcovered the fracture by extending 
the leg, and got the portions of bone in their places, and bound up 


‘the limb with a roller. It went on well for near a fortnight, © 


only’his hands {welling at times, which ‘gave way to fomentations ; 

in the third week, he grew very ill, became low, had a kind of 

lethargy, a great deal of blood came out’ of his mouth, he funk 

ftill lower, and died about three weeks after the accident.. _ 

_- On examining the body after ‘death, the mufcles, particularly - 
thofe of the arms, had loft their natural colour; but inftead of be-_ 


lyfis, they were opaque, refembling exaétly, in appearance, parts 


ing ligamentous and femitranfparent, as happens in common para-_ 


, 


\ 


-fteeped in a folution of Goulard’s extract, From this cafe it appears 


the lead had been evidently carried along with the blood, even into 
the mujfcles themfelves. , ge ees 


Ee . i ahs 
We next find Mr. Hunter employed in a difquifition concerning — 
the powers of the vafcular fyftem, He endeavours to shew that there. 


ay 
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ig in veflels a power of mufcular contraCtion, and that elafticity 
is, befides, necefiary to their function, His preliminary remarks, 
though not free from obfcurity, nor, perhaps, a little confufion in 
the arrangement, of his ideas, are highly worthy of attention. 
The fecond circumftance, indeed, depends on the enunciation of 
ropofitions without the particular facts on which they reff. 

s¢ Mufcular contraction,”” the author obferves, “ has been ge- 
nefally f{uppofed: to arife from fome impreffion, which is commonly 
‘called, a ftimulus; I doubt, however ;” fays he, ‘ of an impreffion 
being always neceflary; and I believe that in many cafes the cefla- 
tion of an accuftomed impulfe may become the caufe of contraCtion 
inamufcle. ‘The fphinéter iridis of the eye contracts when there 
is too much light; but the radii contract when there is little or no 
light. Ican even conceive that a ceflation of ation requires its 
ftimulus to produce it, which may be called, the ftimulus of cetia- 
tion.”’ : 

It has been judicioufly obferved, however, by the reviewers’ of 
Mr. Hunter’s work, that before the point can be determined, it 
will be neceffary to take into account the tranfition of automatic 
into voluntary motions, and the power of habit. We think with 
them, that “the dependency or independency of contraction on 
-jrritation, or impreffion, can only be clearly underftood by tracing 
the motions of any mufcle ab origine.”’ 

In the fubfequent part of this chapter, many of thofe queftions 
cH occur in elementary treatifes of phyfioiogy concerning the 
capacity and power’ of the heart, and the f{tructure and funétion of 
the vafcular fyftem, are very elaborately difcuffed ; but much too 
copioufly for extraction. We fhall however felect {uch parts as 
are moft immediately interefting. | 

“© The mixed kind of contraction,” fays Mr. Hunter, “ is moft 
to our prefent purpofe, and is of two kinds, though it has been in 
general fuppofed to be of one kind only, and that belonging folely 
to the mufeies of refpiration, as being in them the moft confpi- 
cuous. But, in fact, we find another mode of involuntary actions 
in other mulcles of the body, where it anfwers very ufeful purpofes, 
In thefe the involuntary contraction may be reckoned the natural 
ftate ; and it is a kind of permanent contraction, thefe mufcles only 
relaxing occafionally, by which means parts are fuftained or fup- 
ported: the voluntary contraction of fuch mufcles is alfo only occa- 
fional. All fphin@ter mufcles in fome degree partake of this power, 
and therefore fhould be called mufcles with power of occafional 
relaxation. For although many circular mufcles may not have 
thefe mixed contractions, as the orbicularis palpebrarum; yet that 
‘mutcle has a difpofition to contract peculiar to itfelf. Its relaxation 
is to be reckoned of the active kind, which may be called the re- 
Jaxation of watchfulnefs, and it is when tited of this fpecies of-action 
that it contraéts; which, on the contrary, may be called, the 


> 
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contraction of fleep: or it may be confidered as an elongator muf— 
cle to the levator palpebree, with a dilpofition to remain relaxed ; 


while that mufcle is contracted; but contracting when the elevator 


is tired. The natural contraction of the orbicularis mufcle is.in-. 


voluntary ; the relaxation, both natural and occafional, is involun- | 


tary; but ite has likewife a voluntary contraction and relaxation, 
which can be made to exceed the involuntary, refembling what is’ 
inherent in all the fphincters. a ove 
_ % Sphinéter mufcles, as thofe of the anus.and urethra, and pro-, 
bably the expulfatores feminis, and crura of the diaphragm, have. 


both a voluntary and involuntary contraction. In the {phin&ters.” 


of the anus and urethra this is evident; and the involuntary con- 
traGtion in. thefe mufeles I have.called fphinGtoric: . The {phindter 
ani poffefies it to a degree juft fufficient to refift the preffure of the 
air and feces, while the parts above are inactive, preventing the 


efcape of thefe, till they give the ftimulus for expulfion, and then — 
an involuntary relaxation naturally takes place, fimilar to. what 


happens in mufcular canals. 4 ‘Ste faa 

“ ‘The fphinctoric contraction refembles, in its effects, that pro- 
' duced by elaftic ligaments in other parts of the body, whien acuon 
may be called contractile elafticity, as bringing back the parts to a 
certain neceflary ftate and retaining them there. But elafticity 
- would not here have anfwered all the purpofes, fince, as it has no 
relaxing power, more force would have been required to. overcome 
ts refiftance in the expulfion of the faeces than the gut above 
have been able to exert. But the fuftaining power ‘being mm 
contraction, a relaxation or ceflation of that contraction during 


a 


the 


time of expulfion, leaves nothing for the feces to do; but, by . 


means of the action above, fimply to dilate the relaxed parts. There 
is likewife in thefe mufcles a {till further power of, contraction, 
which is produced by the will, and for the purpofe of giving on 


particular occafions greater force than what is commonly neceflary. 


The voluntary action of thefe mufcies is, therefore, we find more 


powerful than the involuntary; but upon the whole I think we — 


have reafon to fuppofe, that the involuntary mufcles are much 


ftronger than the voluntary. Can we believe that fo thin a mufcle as ° | 


the colon of a horfe could fqueeze out its contents, confifting of a. 
column of dung about eight inches diameter, if thofe involuntary muf-— 


cles had no more ftrength than the mufcles of an extremity? When 
wwe fee the bladder of urine throwing out its contents, through a 
large tube, to a diftance perhaps two yards beyond its extreme end, 
“we mutt fuppofe a much greater force exerted than could belon 


to any {uch quantity of voluntary mufcle. For I believe that by 


grafping the bladder with both hands we could not make the water 


flow out to an equal diftance. It may be here obferved, that the 


as ee a4 


power of involuntary contraction commonly remains longer. than — 


that of the voluntary, though I believe not in all inftances ; which 
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difference produces a greater variety in the former than in the 
latter. Phus the mufcular action of the arteries is longer ‘retained. 


than that of the heart. | 

~ Elafticity is. a property of matter (whether animal or not) 
which renders it capable of reftoring itfelf to its natural pofition, 
after having been acted upon by: fome mechanical power, but hav- 
ing no power of action arifing out of itfelf; this is exactly the 
reverfe of mufcular contraction. Mufcles, as has been already 
Obferved, have the power of contraction and of cefflation, which 
laft is called relaxation; but not the power of elongation,, which 
would be an act of reftoration, fuch as exifts in elafticity. A 
-mufcle, therefore, has the power of action within itfelf, by which 
it produces its effects, but is obliged to other powers for its reftora- 
tion, fo as to be able to act again ; whereas elafticity is obliged to 
other powers to alter the pofition of the parts, fo as to require 
recovery or reitoration ; but this it is capable of doing itfelf, and 
by this power it produces its effeéts, becoming a caufe of motion 
in other bodies. A body poflefled of this: property, when brought 
from the ftate of reft, is always endeavouring to arrive at this-ftate, 
which it aifo endeavours to preferve;, and itis capable of fupporting 
itfelf in this ftate in proportion to the degree of -elafticity which 
may belong to it. | | ae 

“ The action of elafticity is continual, and its immediate effects 
sroduced whenever the refiftance is removed ;. by which.it may 
diftinguithed from other powers. Elaftic matter can either be 
extended beyond its ftate of reft, or brought within it. “Thus a 
{pring being bent, its concave fide is brought within this ftatey 
and the convex fide is carried beyond it: when under thefe circum- 
ftances it is left to itfelf, both fides endeavour to reftore themfelves, 
The power of an ‘elaftic body is permanent, always acting with a 
force proportioned to the power applied, and therefore-re-acts as 
the body is elongated, bent, or compreffed ; but this 4is.very different 
from the aGtion of a mufcle, as this laft may at with its full force, 
or only’in part, or not at all, according to circumftances. Elafticity, 
which has the power of refifting the action of other parts, as well 
as of reftoring the fubftance endowed with it, when forcibly re- 
moved from a ftate of reft, is introduced into an animal. body, in 
order to co-operate in many refpects with the mufcles, and {o to act 
as to reftore or fit them for a new action, becoming in many cafes 
_antagonifts to the mufcles, which will be defcribed when we {peak 

of the combination of the two.”’ 

The fubjet of union by the firft intention, feems to be the link - 
which connects the foregoing difquifitions, on the nature and pro- 
perties of the blood, with the doctrine of INFLAMMATION, which 
we have principally in view. ee 

“ The operations of reftoration,” Mr. Hunter obferves, “ arife 
naturally out of the accident itfelf; for when there is only a mecha~ 
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nical ’alteration in the ftruture, the ftimulus of imperfection taking , 
place, immediately calls forth the action ‘of reftoration; but this is 
contrary,to what happens in difeafe; for difeafe is a difpofition pro= 
ducing a wrong action, and it muft continue this wrong action till % 
the difpofition | is ftopped, or wears itfelf out; when this alucary 
effect, however, has once taken place, the: fate of ‘the’ body be- 
eomes fimilar to that in a fimple accident, viz. a confcioufnefs of © 
imperfection i is excited; which produces the ation of reftoration.” 
“Fhe author, having "arated his doctrine by the recital of fome 
pee of the fpontaneous removal of see abe obferves, that, “* The 
union by the firft intention ufually takes place fo {oon after the injury, 


that it may be faid to be almoft immediate; for when: the blood has 


eoagulated in fuch a fituation as to adhere to both furfaces, and fo 
as to keep them together, it may be faid that the union is begun. 
ft is not, however, immediately fecure from mechanical violence, 
and the blood itfelf by lofing its power of retaining life, may like~ 
wife be rendered unfit to preferve the communication with the ad- 
hefing furface (by whichit is connected with the body at large), and 
thus the union’ be of courfe pr evented. If there be no fuch impe- 
diment, then the union of the parts.may be very quick; but it will 
be in fome degree according to the quantity of extravatated: -blood | 
interpofed ; for if that be lar ge, the whole bloed will not become 
vaicular, but the furface only which is in contact-with furrounding 


parts, and the reft will be abforbed as in the ecchymofis. Where — 


the quantity is fmall, as ina fligh at wound without laceration, a 
where all the divided: furfaces can be brought into almoft abfolute 
_eontact, their union will be firm in twenty-four Staite: as pie 
ita hare-lip, or wounds of the fealp. 

“ Although under fuch circumftances the blood (ccsh to change 
" into a folid form very quickly, yet when the fitsation of the wound 
‘particularly fabjecs the part$ ito mechanical violence, we fhould 
not truit to this union inte: completed in fo fhort atime. A 

“ Jn the hare-lip, for i leurihaae Ve perhaps forty-eight hours may be 
_ required to. make it perfectly. fecure, and except when the ftitches 
by producing ulceration might make‘fears, there!can be:no harm 1 in 
allowing fuch parts even’a longer time for their union. But in 
wounds of the fcalp, this caution is not neceflary; and indeed in 
fuch cafes it is fcarcely negate: to make ftitches at all. ; 

“© In cafes of accidental injury, whether they be in themfelves 
flight or coniiderable, in whatever fituation or part they may have ~ 
happened, if the falutary procefles above deferibed go on hadily, 
no other efte& of i injur Ys or irritation, or pain, in confequence of | 
nature’s operations is felt. No univerfal fympathy or. fever: takes — 
place, except what arifes from the mere injury done, but all is quiet — 
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as if nothing had happened. ‘This is fometimes the cafe even ina : 
fimple fundhone of the bones of the leg, in fiffures of the feull, &c. 


Alomevery the mmagmitanle s of. the accident often produces effects 


t 
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which are alarming, and more particularly when they happen to 
parts effential to life. Thefe effects are often the caufe of much 
danger, the conftitution becoming affected according to the nature 
and importance of the parts injured... Thus concuffion and extra- 
valation affecting the brain, muft likewife affect the conftitution, 
from its natural action.and influence on the body being diminifhed, 
increafed, or otherwife difturbed. “The fame thing happens from 
an injury done to any other vital part of the body, and the effects 
will. be according; to the ufe of fuch parts, or the influence which 
they have on the fyitem. : 3 ed 
_. “ However, thefe immediate: and falutary operations. do. not 
always take place fimply, for they are often altered by ether circum 
ftances as the accident fometimes becomes the caufe of irritation, 
and produces another operation of the parts, called inflammation, 
which is often of fingular fervice, by increafing the power of union 
in the broken parts. nae 
“ '[his inflammation will generally bein proportion to the de- 
gree of injury done, the nature of the parts injured, and the {tate 
of the conftitution at the time, which, in other words, is in pro- 
portion to what is requifite for the firft powers of union... But it 
fometimes happens that inflammation gees further than is required, 
and produces a variety of actions fucceeding each other in regular 
erefion. ‘This may occafionally be obferved in certain. fimple 
actures, in which the extravafated blood, acting as an extraneous 
body, becomes the caufe of the fuppurative inflammation, andthe 
fimple is in this way brought to a fate refembling the compound . 
fracture. ‘The inflammation, however, does not extend over all the 
lacerated parts, as when they are expofed at the time of the,injury, 
‘many of thefe having united by the firft intention.” fet ily 
_ Another divifion of injury arifing from accident, Mr. Hunter 
deferibes to be that where the ruptured parts communicate externally, 
producing effects different from the former. ‘I’hefe he divides into 
two kinds, viz. wounds made by a fharp cutting inftrument, and 
contufions producing death in the parts injured... 
«<A wound is a breach made in the continuity of the folids of a 
part, beginning moft commonly on the external furface, and,pro- 
ceeding inwards ; although fometimes its direction is from the in- 
_ fide outwards, as in compound fraCtures., .A guo-ihot wound may 
be faid to partake of both circumftances, as it pafies through’a part: 
wounds often admit of the fame mode of cure with accidents which 
_do not communicate externally, but then it requires the art.of the 
furgeon to place them in the fame fituation, or under the fame 


* o = 
circumftances. . 


~ « A wound is either fimple or compound: the fimple is what, I 
_have now to explain, and is of fuch a nature as to admit of union 
by the firft intention. For this purpofe, art muft be employed, by. 
the furgeon to bring the feparated furfaces. in contact; that by 
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rétaining ‘them there till the union fhall have taken place, the injury — 
may be removed from the ftate of an expofed wound. 2s 
_ This treatment of frefh wounds with a view to cure themy by 
the firft intention, is equally proper after many operations, as in — 
accidental injuries. Inftances of this often occur after diffecting — 
out tumors, fealping when no fracture is found, and when tre- 
panning has not been performed; and it has been put in practice 
even where the trepan has been applied. It has been employed alfo 
after amputations; in fhort, wherever a clean cut wound is ‘made _ 
in found parts, and when the fugfaces can be brought into contact, 
or where there is fufficient fkin to cover the part, this practice may, 
and fhould be followed. | i ve Gis 
“* In no cafe, however, of a breach of continuity, can we en- 
tirely prevent the parts from retaining the appearance of a wound, 
for the breach in the fkin will-more or lefs remain, and the blood 
will coagulate, become dry, and forma fcab. But this operation 
‘of nature reduces the injury to the Rate of a mere fuperficial 
wound, and the blood which is continued from the fcab to the more | 
deeply feated parts, retaining its living principle, juft as the natural 
parts do at the bottom of a fuperficial wound, the fkin is formed _ 
under this fcab in the one cafe as in the other; yet if the feab fhould — 
either irritate, ar a part underneath lofe its uniting powers, then 
inflammation, and even fometimes fuppuration, may be produced. 
‘Tt is often, however, only inflammation that is produced; the feab - 
‘here preventing the further progrefs of mifchief in the fame manner 
as the fcabbing of the pus on a fore prevents the procefs of fup- 
puration, which becomes one of the ufes of pus. ul 


«In many of the cafes in which we mean‘to produce union by . 
the firft intention, it is not neceflary to be very nice in fpunging out © 
the blood, with a view to make the two furfaces of the flefh come 
entirely into contact, the blood itfelf anfwering a fimilar purpofe. 
In feveral cafes, having brought the two portions of loofe {kin 
together, I have feen the two cut edges unite almoft immediately, 
and though the cavity underneath was diftended with blood, yet it 
did well, the tumor gradually decreafing as the blood was: ab- 
forbed; this is to be confidered in the fame light as an ecchy- 
mofis. . at 
' «© When the portion of fkin is not fufficient to cover the whole 
wound, and the cut edges cannot be brought together, {till the fkin - 
fhould- be made to cover as much as it can, in order to diminifh the 

-fize of the parts that muft otherwife fuppurate and form a fore : as, 
in confequence of this mode of treatment, the living extravafated 
blood is confined in the wound, and coagulating there, unites the 
two furfaces together. Se - 

“ “Che mouths of the veffels are foon fhut, either by inofculation, 
or their own power of contraction, and by the blood becoming 
vafcular, asin the former ftatcd cal of union by the firft intentions 
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‘and if there fhould be any oneal extravafated blood, we know 
that it will be afterwards abforbed. 

«“ The blood being alive, this uniting mealies becomes imime- 
diately a part of ourfelves, and the parts not being offended by it, 
no irritation is produced. ‘The red particles are abforhed, and 
nothing but the coagulating lymph is retained, which being the 
true living bond of union, afterwards bécotties vatcular, nerv- 
‘ous, &c.” - ‘ 

The agency of inflammation in producing union next comes 
under the author’s confideration. He fays, “ where the former 
‘bond of union is loft ina part, to produce a new one a fecondary 
operation takes place, namely, inflammation; and if this is like- 
wile loft, then a third mode of union will ibe which is sad means. . 
of sranulation. ee 

“ Tf the divided parts are allowed to remain till the mouths of 
the divided veffels be entirely fhut, mfammation will inevitably 
_ follow, and will furnifh the fame materials for union which ate 
‘ contained in extravafated blood, by throwing out the coagulated 
lymph ; ‘fo that union may {till | take place, thouch (ome time later 
after the divifion of the parts. "This infamm ation. [ have ‘called 
‘the adhefive; and the inflammation that precedes Pasi abien, i 
have called the fuppurative inflammation. If the parts, however, 
continue too long afunder, fuppuration muft follow,’and pus is 
unfriendly _ to union. We may here obferve, that fuppuration 
takes place on expofed furfaces with a much lefs degree of inflami- 
mation and in much lefs time than on thofe which are not expofed, 
and from their not-being oppofed by living furfaces, which tend to 
bring on the adhefive fate, they continue it much longer. 

“« Whether this coagulating lymph iffues from the “palRelowed 
mouths of the veffels which were cut, or from the furface of the 
opened cells, is not eafily determined ; but moft probably it is 
from the latter, as it comes on about the time that the fwelling of 
_ the furrounding parts begins to appear. ‘There is reafon to fup- 

ofe it tobe the fame kind of difcharge with that which caufes the 
frvelling, and which is continued through the whole courfe of this fate 
of inflammation; for on examining the dreffings of fuch wounds as - 
are allowed to fuppurate, feveral days after the wounds have been 
made, the lint is generally adhering to the furface by means’ of ‘the 
coagulating lymph; the fappuration not having yet fufficiently 
taken place to loofen i it. 

«< When thefe operations are completed in due order, the fimple 
_ operations of the animal are entirely confined to the part, neither 
the mind nor the conftitution feeming in fuch cafes to be at all af- 
feSted, except that there is a feeling of tendernefs in the part. But 
‘whatever thefe fenfations may be, they arife entirely from the injury 
done ‘and not from the operation of union, unlefs when the fup- 
-purative inflammation ¢ comes on. 
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'¢° The inflammation often runs fo high, even where the -parts © 
have been brought into contact, as to deftroy, by its violence, 
that union which the extravafated juices were intended to produce 3 
the confequence of which is fuppuration at laft, _ ~. ee 

“< Js it by this excefs of inflammation that the’ extravafated 
juices lofe their living principle, and become as it were extraneous" 
bodies? or is it not poffible, that in thefe cafes the inflammation 
‘may be the effect rather than the caufe of the lofs of the living 
principle, by the blood firft lofing its living principle, and inflam- 
mation arifing from it as a confequence?”” Ree Sea 
On the different degrees and finds ef inflammation; the follow- 
ing important obfervations are given by Mr. Hunter. “ Inflam- 
mation,’’ fays he, ‘ will in. general be .in proportion to the ex-— 
citing caufe (in which may be included the mifchief done), the 
conftitution, and the nature of the part; in all which, as there is 
great variety, fo muft there be in the inflammations. | The degrees 
of inflammation will be more in the adhefive than in the fuppura- 
tive, for the adhefive may have all the degrees of violence between 
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the moft flight inflammation and fuppuration ; but the fuppurative _ 


is a more_fixed or determined quantity, for when got to a certain 
‘point, it takes a new action, and inflammation ceafes ; however, 
_we have not always inflammation producing’ fuppuration when it 
‘has arrived to a certain degree of violence, for in fome it often 
goes beyond that point which would produce it in éthers, and in 
{ach caies there is no difpofition for fuppuration, and it feems to 


“become ftationary, for neither has it any difpolition for refolution. 


«© Spontaneous inflammations which are to fuppurate, are more 
violent than thofe inflammations arifing in confequence of an 
Operation or accident, which alfo muft produce fuppuration; and 
thofe inflammations from either operations or accidents, if they” 
have not produced death in the part operated upon, are more vio- 
lent, and. of greater extent than thofe where death in the part has 
been produced. | if aa RH. 

« [he inflammation of a boil or abfcefs is more violent, and 
commonly more extenfive, than that in confequence of a cut, or 
‘even an amputatién of aleg. The inflammation in confequence 
of a cut or amputation of a leg, will be more violent than that ° 
from a gun-fhot wound, or from the application of a cauttic, 
which produces death in the part, and even although more parts 
have been deftroyed by thefe means ; neither do fpecific difeafes, 
except the gout, produce fo violent inflammation, nor are they 
‘commonly fo painful as what I have called the common inflam 
mation. Hy 


\ 


<¢ It may appear not to be an eafy matter to account for all thofe 


differences; however it is poffible, that, in the fpontaneous inflam-— 
mation, there is more occafion for inflammation than fuppuration 5 
the inflammation being the only action which is neceflary to produce ~ 
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the ultimate effect, as, for inftance, in the gout ; in this difeafe the 
inflammation is the only thing neceflary for its ation, and the in- 
flammation runs much higher than many others do which produce 
fuppuration. Dy HER F47 

“© The fpontaneous inflammation arifes often from difeafe, which 
probably makes the parts more fufceptible of inflammation. — 

~ © When inflammation arifes’ from the irritation of death in a 
Part, let the caufe of that effect be what it will, whether mechanical, 
as in bruifes, gun-fhot wounds, ‘&c. or by chemical means,. as 
cauftic, &e. the inflammation is late in coming on, and in com- 
parifon with the others gentle when come on. 

“ However, in many bruifes, even where the death of parts has 
taken place, we have inflammation quick and violent, but then the 
living parts have alfo fuffered, and have fuffered much more than if 
fimply wounded. * ae | 

~ © In many bruifes we have alfo inflammations quick and violent, | 
even where death has been produced in a part ; but then death does’ 
not take place in all the hurt parts, as in many gun-fhot wounds, 
_ fuch as thofe attended with fractured bones, in which the fur- 
rounding parts were only hurt fo far ‘as to bring on irritation and 
not death. ae hail 
__ * Tf cauftics do not a&t with vigour, they will irritate fo as to 
bring on the inflammation fooner than if they had killed the'part 
quickly. | | 

“ Irritating fubftances, when of no fpecific kind, produce in- 
flammation fooner than other vifible caufes of inflammation. If of 
a fpecitic kind, then the time, fort, and violence, will be according 
to that kind. 2 Aad hee ~ 
_ But an irritating application muft be continued for fome time 
to produce violent inflammation. = = 

_ Thefe differences are eafily accounted for; quick death does 
not irritate the part killed, and the contiguous living part, not being” 
itfelf hurt, is only irritated to get rid of the dead part. 

«© A wound is a quick irritation of a living part, fo that it in- 
flames more readily, and more violently, according to the quantity 
of irritation; but that cannot be of long ftanding, as nature fets 
about procuring relief. But when irritating fubftances are applied, 
_ the part inflames quickly, according to their power of irritation 3 
and if they are continued, nature is not allowed to relieve herfelf, but 
is conftantly teazed, by which means the inflammation becomes alfa 
Violent.”’ | 

- After noticing the effects of inflammation on the conftitution, 
Mr. Hunter obferves, that, ; 

« Some people are much more fufceptible of inflammation than 
others, even of the common kind, and thofe probably may be 
reckoned fimply irritable. In fuch it is more violent, and in fuch 
it is more apt to {pread, the furrounding parts being ready to act or 
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fympathize with an action to which they are prone. Continued. fym= 3 


pathy more readily takes place in fuch cafes; but this isnot uni- 


verfal, for we find many very confiderable inflammations confined 


to the part irritated, and in fuch inftances continued fympathy is) 


not great, only the part irritated takes up the action violently, 

“The term or idea of inflammation may be too general, yet it 
is probable that it may form a genus, in which there is a number 
of fpecies, or it may be more confined in its claffification, and be. 
reckoned a {pecies containing feveral varieties. Thele are, howe 


ever, fo connected among themfelves, that we cannot juftly under- be. 


ftand any one of the fpecies or varieties without forming fome 
idea of the whole, by which means, when treating of any one, we 


can better contraft it with the others, which gives us a clearer idea 
both of the one we are treating of, and of the whole. So far as it. 


appears to be neceflary to take notice of the different inflammations, 
as illuftrative, they may be comprehended in five divifions : al- 
though, I muft own that if we take in all the fpecific difeafes. 
which produce inflammation, fuch as the venereal difeafe in its. 
_’ different forms, the gout, &c. they may be without number; how- 
ever, many of them produce very much the fame appearance and. 
effects with thofe which are of no fpecific kind. The fpecific is of, 
no particular kind, but only the caufe, and. the fpecific effect is a 
fomething fupéeradded. ‘The prefent, vize the adhefive, with its’ 
different effects, as fuppuration, I fhall confider as one. 


edematous, which comes neareft to the adhefive, forms a 3 
divifion. The eryfepelatous, the carbuncle, and. that which leads 
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immediately, to mortification, form a third. ‘Tyhere is another in- 


flammation very like chilblains, which is not very lively, and is often, 
in blotches, fome the breadth of a fhilling, others of the breadth of. 
half a crown, and even broader, &c. This inflammation-certainly. 


arifes from irritable debility; the blotches look more of a copper- — 


colour, and the {kin over them is often difeafed. Al, except the firft, © 


have a kind of affinity to each other; although I think the oedematous: _ 
has the leaft affinity to the three laft, and many vary fo as to make © 


“it difficult to fay to which fpecies the varieties belong, ‘There are. 
a great many other inflammations, but which arife from fome fpe- _ 
cific caufes as the gout, fcrophula, &¢. or poifons ; but as thefe do. 
not explain, or illuftrate by contraft, the adhefive or fuppurative in-. 


= 


flammations, | fhall not give the outlines of them here, except juft — 


to mention the particulars of the gout, as an inflammation.” 


After obferving that the affe@tion of the fkin in the genuine gout, 


has all the characters of the true inflammation, and pointing out— 
jn what it differs from the adhefive and fuppurative inflammations, — 


Mr. Hunter proceeds thus: — s 


“© Tt may be difputed, whether the following are all inflammations, : 
or not. They often arife from the fame caufes ; accident, for in= 
ftance, produces all of them.* ‘They have certainly many characters, 
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in common, although.not always the fame refult. The veffels be- 
coming enlarged, there is an extravafation, pain, and a feparation of 
the cuticle, but feldom a formation of matter, although there fome- 
times is, which happens when they have at firft more of the ad- 
hefive {tate ; and there is a circumftance which I think is common 
to them, namely, a red ftreak paffing from the inflamed part, ge- 
nerally towards the trunk, although not always in this direction. 
In common language they. are called eryfepelatous, although very 
different; the eryfepelatous being one of the beft marked. infam- 
mations of any. I do not mean to treat of thefe but in a general 
way, not even when confidering the method of cure. Itis probable 
there is no fpecific diftinétion between any of thefe inflammations 
but what arifes from the conftitution or the parts, for we find them 
all proceeding from what may be called the fame accidental caufe, 
which therefore cannot produce any thing fpecific; the diftinctions 
in the mode of action of the inflamed parts being occafioned by a 
peculiarity in the conftitution, or the nature of the part itfelf, but 
probably in the conftitution. It has been fuppofed that the different 
fpecies or varieties of inflammation arife from the difference in the 
nature of the part inflamed ; but this is certainly not the cafe; for 
if it was, we fhould foon be made acquainted with all the different 
inflammations in the fame perfon, at the fame time, and even in the 
fame wound: for inftance, in an amputation of a leg, where we 
cut through fkin, cellular. membrane, mufcle, tendon, periofteum, 
bone, and marrow, the {kin fhould give us the inflammation of its. 
. kind, the cellular membrane of its kind, the mufcles of theirs, the 
tendons of theirs, the periofteum, bone, marrow, &c. of theirs ; but 
we find it is the fame inflammation. in them all; it is the adhefive 
in them all if the parts are brought together ; it is the fuppurative 
if parts are expofed. [ fhall at prefent only take notice of the four 
laft, as ] mean to treat more fully of the firft, which cannot be fo 
completely underftood without feeing the diftinctions. CEN 
“© What I would call the edematous inflammation, is when the 
extravafated duid is water: it has very much the appearance of the 
adhefive, and probably comes the neareft to it of any, being of a 
fearlet colour; but much more diffufed. The fluid extravafated 
being principally the ferum, renders the- {welling more diffufed than 
even the inflammation itfelf; it is very painful, or rather fore, but 
there is not fo much of the throbbing fenfation as in the adhefive 
inflammation: it appears to be only on the furface, but moft pro- 
bably goes much deeper; for in fuch cafes the extravafated fluid is 
in too large quantity to be furnifhed by the cells of the cutis alone ; 
but in this we have not the fame guide, as in the adhefive, viz. the 
fwelling and inflammation correfponding with each other. The 
difference between this inflammation and the aditefive, arifes, I con- 
ceive, from the-principle of inflammation aéting upon a dropfical 
Gifpofition, which is always attended with weaknefs; whereas @ 
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greater degree of ftrength would have produced the adhefive in- 
flammation under the fame caufe, or irritation; and what makes 
~me conceive this, is, that in many cafes of anafarcous legs we have 


exadily this inflammation. come on from diftenfion, which adds to 


the extravafation of the ferum, as well as in moft cafes of fearifi- 


cations of cedematous parts to evacuate the water. Wheninflam- 


mation takes place, it is much more lafting than the adhefive ; and, 
I believe, feldom or ever produces fuppuration; but if it fhould 


run into this ftage, it is more general, and the whole cellular mem- — 
brane in the interftices of parts is apt to mortify and flough, pro-. 


ducing very extenfive abfceffes, which are not circum{cribed. 
“ The ery/epelatous inflammation is very peculiar ; and moft in- 
flammations that are not of the true adhefive and fuppurative kinds, 


are called fo, although probably they do not in the leaf belong to_ 
it; and this may arife more from the want of terms, than the want — 


of difcrimination, This inflammation often arifes fpontaneoufly, 
or in confequence of a low or debilitating fever. It often arifes 
from accident, but then it is commonly a fecondary inflammation, 


though not always; for the firft fhall have gone off, and when ~ 


_fuppuration was to take place, it fhall have come kindly on, but 
_ afterwards the eryfepelatous fhall take place.” : | 
Mr. Hunter thinks this may~not improperly be called a remote 
inflammation, and that it is, in this refpect, “ fomewhat fimilar to 
the locked jaw.”’ He fays, . RR 
_ Tt is more commonly a cutaneous inflammation than fituated in 
the deeper feated parts; although in fome conftitutions every in- 
- flammation, wherever it exifts, will moft probably be of this kind; 
however, :the {kin appears to be moft fufceptible of it, becaufe it 


will fpread over a prodigious furface of fkin, while it does not afte: ” 


even the cellular membrane underneath ; atleaft not commonly. 
‘There is an inflammation which attacks internal canals, which is 
clafled with the eryfepelatous, but how far it is the fame I do not 
know ; it is certainly not the fuppurative: and as almoft every 


other inflammation was formerly called erjfepelatous, this has been. 


fuppofed to belong to this kind of inflammation. The inflam. 
mation I am {peaking of is more common to the throat than any 


other part, often going down the trachea : whatever it is, it may be 


confidered in fome of its effects to be in direét oppofition to the 


adhefive and the fuppurative inflammations ; for where the adhefive — 


moft readily produces adhefions, there the eryfepelatous does not, as 


in the common cellular membrane; and where the adhefive feldom | 
takes place, excepting from extreme violence, there this inflam-_ 


mation (if eryfepelatous). has a tendency to produce adhefions, as 
in canals or outlets ; it alfo oppofes, in fome degree, the fuppura- 
tive, in being backward in producing fuppuration even in thofe 


_places where fuppuration moft readily takes place, fuch as canals ~ 
and outlets ; for there, as-above obferved, it more readily throws 
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out the coagulating lymph. Whatever the inflammation may be, 
it is certainly attended with nearly the fame kind of conftitutional ’ 
aifection. The fever in both appears to be the fame, viz. accom- 
panied with debility, languor, &c. The extravafation in confe- 
quence of the eryfepelatous inflammation is not fo great as in either 
the adhefive, or the cedematous; nor is it of that kind which pro- 
duces adhefions between the parts inflamed, which in this inflam- 
mation would commonly be unneceflary, as it feldom produces fup< 
puration, but is attended with very bad confequences when it does.’ 


It appears to fupport itfelf by continued fympathy, for it commonly 
_ begins at a point and fpreads, while it fhall be getting well, where 


it firft began. 
_ & This cannot be merely conftitutional, for if it was, the parts’ 
already.inilamed could not recover, if its increafe in new parts arofe 
from the conftitution ; but it gives the idea that when the parts 
have once gone through this action that they lofe the difpofition and 
become healthy. ‘This property is not peculiar to this inflam- 
mation, the ting-worm has this peculiarity, as alfo many cutaneous 
ulcers.”’ re ' Ma | . 
Mr. Hunter conceives there are two ways of accounting for this 3. 


‘one, “* that the whole fkin is very fufceptible of fuch aétion, and 


readily goes on with it by continued fympathy, and the part having 
gone through the action, like the fmall-pox, &c. lofes the difpoft- 
tion, and the action ceafes. The other is, that the inflammation is 


' fuch as to contaminate while it fpreads, but when it has once ated’ 


it is cured as above obferved. If this laft be a true folution, then’ 
(fays the author) the right practice would be to ftop its progrefs' 
by deftroying the parts beyond it. | ae 
_ & This inflammation,” continues Mr. Hunter, “ is more com=' 
mon in the fummer than in the winter, more efpecially in hofpitals 5 
and I think takes place oftener after wounds on the head than any 
other. I have often feen it begin round a wound, on the {fcalp, 
extending itfelf over the whole head and face; the eye-lids being 
very much fwelled, the ears thickened, and it has advanced to the 
neck, fhoulders, and body, creeping along both arms, and termi- 


" nating at the fingers ends; that which attacks the body often goes 


along the body to both thighs, down the legs, and terminates at the 
énds of the toes ; and while this is going on, it is as expeditioufly 
cured behind, and the fkin peels off the cured parts; however, this 
is not always the cafe, it often ftops, and where it proceeds {fo far, it 
is commontly becoming milder. This inflammation, when it runs 
along the fkin, has a determined edge, not lofing itfelf gradually and 
infenfibly in the fkin beyond, as in the true adhelive, and indeed moft 
of the inflammations ; the fkin feels as if only alittle thickened, and 
not fo pliable ; for by pafting the finger along the found fkin to the 
inflamed, we feel an evident difference. The colour of the fkin is 


- of a darkifh red. When it goes deeper than the fkin into the 
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cellular membrane, ‘it often fuppurates 5 but then I fufpect it is-not 
the frue eryfepelatous; for in fuch cafes it commonly produces 
‘mortification. in the cells, by which air is let loofe ; this gives a 


Ayange feel, neither of flufuation nor crepitation; and as there are — , 
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no adhefions,-the matter finds an eafy paflage into the. common cel- 
‘Jular membrane, increafing the fame kind of fuppurgtion wherever 


f 
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it comes ; and as mortification.1s a comequence of thefe inflamma...» 


tions, putrefaétion enfues, and the difcharge becomes very.offénfive. 


. Whether this difference in the effect of the inflammation arifes - 
from the nature of the parts, I will not pretend to fay. This effec. » 
takes place about the buttocks and fides of the anus oftener than any- ~~ 


where elfe ; as indeed do common inflammation and fuppuration. 

%« This inflammation commonly begins with fever, lownefs of 
{pirits, and proftration of ftrength, lofs of appetite, &c. but it com- 
monly does not Jaft long, and the inflammation fhall fpread even 


when the fever.is gone off, but then it is not fo violent: when it. 
produces fuppuration in the cellular membrane it is often dangerous, 


both from the difeafe itfelf, and the conféquences of the matter diffuf- 
ing itfelf much farther. ‘This effect frequently takes place when 


this inflammation attacks the buttocks or parts near the anus, and 


often proves fatal. In fuch cafes, as the fores feldom ulcerate, they 


_fhould be opened early, for the matter either gets into the cellular 
membrane from the want of adhefions, or it feparates parts that are 


only attached, as the periofteum from the bone, mufeles from. 


oe 


mutcles, 8c. whereas the true fuppurative ulcerates brifkly, which, - 


therefore, fhould not be opened early, but allowed to burft. >. 


«© Many inflammations o7. the Jein which come to fuppuration, . 


have fomething of the eryfepelatous difpolition, for we fee them in- 
creafing the circle of inflammation, the cuticle feparating, matter 


formed underneath from the cutis, and the fore healing in the centre 30.9 


they’perhaps begin like a pimple, but {pread in that way to the 
breadth of a fixpence, fhilling, or crown-piece ; fuch often’ take 
place on the fingers. el ate if . 


“The inflammation that produces the carbuncie is of a different — 


nature from any of the former ; it is ftationary with refpect to.place, 


and is pretty much circumfcribed, even forming a broad, flat, frm 
- tumor ; it begins in the fkin almoft like a pimple, and goes deeper 
and deeper, fpreading with a broad bafe under the {kin in the cel- 
~ Jular membrane; and although confiderably tumetied, yet this does 
not arife from the extravafation of coagulating lymph producing ad- 
hefions which are to retain life, for the very cells into which it is 
extravafated become dead. It produces a fuppuration, but not an 
ab{cefs, fomewhat fimilar to the eryfepelatous when the inflam- 


mation paffes into the cellular membrane, for as there are no adhe- © 


fions, the matter lies in the cells where it was formed, almoft like 
water in an anafarca; but ftill it is not diffufed through the unin- 


flamed cellular membrane,’ as in the eryfepelatous, for it appears to 


~ 


' 
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extend no further than the infammation 3 one would almoft imagine 
that there was a limitation to the extent, beyond which this fpecies 
of inflammation could not go, and at thefe limits the adhefive in- 
flammation took place to confine the-matter within the bounds of ’ 
‘the carbuncle. A diffufed ulceration on the infide for the exit of 
‘the matter takes place, making a numer of openings in the fkin: 
there are generally more carbuncles than one at the fame time, a 
, great number fucceeding each other, which would almoft feem to 
produce each other in this fucce‘fion ; they are commonly more on 
the trunk of the body than afny-where elfe ; however, I have feen 
them on the head, and fometimes ‘on the extremities, although but 
feldom.”” | fone | ! : 
After ‘obferving that the carbuncle more ‘commonly affeéts the 
pofterior part of the body than the anterior, and that this peculiar 
inflammation,attacks perfons who are more’ beyond the middle age 
than at it, and very few under’it, Mr. Hunter proceeds thus: | ~ 
“ Jt is moft common,” fays he, “ in thofe that have lived well. 
I never faw. but one patient of this kind in an hofpital. It appears 
to have fome affinity to the boil ; but the boil differs in this refpeét, 
that it has more of the true inflammation, therefore {preads leis, and 
is more peculiar to the young than the old, which may be the 
- yeafon why it partakes more of the true inflammation. sil keieedy 
«¢ Ag death is produced in a great deal of the ‘cellular membrane, 
and, I believe, in it only, except the fkin giving way, which I'be- . 
- lieve is by ulceration principally, it becomes a queftion, whether 
‘this mortification arifes from the nature of the inflammation, or 
rather from the matter being confined in the cells of the cellular 
‘membrane? I rather fufpet the latter ; for I find that if this matter 
efcapes from thefe cells and comes into uninflamed cells, it produces - 
mortification there. This is like the urine, for whenever the urine 
efcapes into the-cellular membrane it there produces mortification 5 
the colour of the fkin is at firft more vivid than afterwards, for it 
-becomes of a purple colour. ey Need Wag B EM Fg 
« Inflammation often produces mortification or death in the part 
inflamed. ‘This commonly takes place in old people that are be- 
come very much debilitated, and chiefly in the lower extremities. 
I fufpeét it to be fomewhat fimilar to the carbuncle, viz. principally 
in thofe who have lived well, although not fo much confined to 
‘them as the carbuncle ; however, it takes place in the young, where» 
great debility has been produced from difeafe, efpecially thofe dif- 
~ eafes that have debility as a principle, fuch as what are eran | 
called putrid fevers ; but the fituation of thefe is not fo determined, 
and in fuch, inflammation hardly takes place without an immediate 
‘exciting caufe, as the application of blifters, &c. Death in a part 
“fometimes takes place, almoft immediately, without inflammation 5 
“but'this is not to the prefent purpofe. Where mortification fuc- 
“ceeds inflammation in the extremities, efpecially in elderly perfons, 
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-there is often an early feparation of the cuticle which forms a blifter, x 
filled with a bloody .ferum ; ‘and we, fhall obferye dark .brownifh — 
fpots, which confift of extravafated blood in the true cutis, and — 


which fhall a: laft blifter, and then the cutis forms-a flough. ..... © 
«¢ Such inflammations have little of the adhefive tuméfaction in 
them, but more of the oedematous; are not clear,.or tranf{parent, 


but rather of a dufky red: as the colour of the inflamed parts fhow- 


fomething of its nature, it is to be obferved that it is different.in all 
thefe inflammations from that of the true adhefive, and as we have 
reafon to believe that the circulation is quicker in the adhefiye in- 


 flammation than is natural, and that the colour arifes, from this 


caufe, we may fuppofe that the motion of the blood in thefe is 


languid, and that it afflumes the venous appearance, even “in the 
arteries. | RSPR we Vy 


Py 


“ Jn moft of thefe four inflammations there is an appearance that _ 


often arifes, which isa reddith ftreak commonly pailing ;from_ the 
inflamed parts towards the fource of the circulation, but, not always 
in this dire@tion; fometimes juft the contrary ;,and this is.mere 
certain when it happens ¢o take place in an extremity, becaufe, there 


we know the courfe of all the veffels better ; but it does not always . 


¢ 


arife from the part inflamed. 1 have feen this laft fpectes. of in- 


flammation attack the toes, and red ftreaks, run, up. the foot, ter-. 
_Mminating about the ankle, while there were feveral arifing on. the 
fore part of the leg, juft below the knee. , They often, make\a net- 


work on the leg, and are frequently a forerunner, aud an attendant — 


on mortification. They feldom go farther than a blufi in the fkin, 


{feldom thicken, but are more of the cedematous kind; however, we 


fometimes find hard cords sunning, from,fores and inflammations, — 


2ate/ 


were fore, ficknefs, attended with its ufual fymptoms, fuch as op- 


preffion, was nearly as immediate. Its direction from, the fource of — 
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gs. cunlayen is another ftrong proof of its not arifing from-ab- 
orption, and its taking place at fome diftance is alfo'a corrodoration 
of. the fame opinion. Another ftrong circumftance in favour of 
this opinion is, that the morbid poifons do not produce this effect, 
where we know abforption has taken. place. Thus the venereal: 
feldom or ever produces it. The hard cord pafling from the -pre- 
Puce along the upper part of the penis, I do not conceive to be of 
this kind. In the fmall-pox, after inoculation, it has been ob- 
ferved, but | imagine it was only in the above-mentioned conftitu- 
tions. I could conceive it to arife.in the plague, if, there was. any 
local difeafe. I am, therefore, rather apt to attribute this appear 
ance to the irritation running along the lymphatics, more efpecially 
in fuch conftitutions ; and as we do not allow the veins to be .ab- 
forbents, their being affected muft. be fuppofed to arife from the 
fame caufe. Whenever we fee this. effect, we may, in fome degree, 
form an opinion of. the kind of inflammation, and that it is not.the 
Tg a ee Seen. ew) Sek 
. In the perufal, of thefe ingenious remarks of Mr. Hunter, the 
reader will no doubt be highly gratified and-informed, though he 
‘may occafionally find reafon to. withhold ‘his unreferved, acquief- 
‘cence. We thall now proceed, feverally, to introduce an abridg- 
‘ment of the author’s remarks‘on adhe/five, /uppurative, and ulcerative 
inflammations, which are not only, highly curious, but, of great 
CN 1a Sin ig RRR tl aa et ae 
_ © The act of inflammation,” fays Mr. Hunter, “ would appear 
to be an incréafed action ofthe veffels :” to this effect of a ftimulus 
which excites inflammation, the author gives the name of ‘a bluth.’ 
_ © But whatever action it is, it takes, place, moft probably, ‘in the 


en 


fmaller veffels, for it may be confined almoft'to'a point where no-~ 
‘thing but the fmalleft veffels exit. "The larger veflels may be 
cufilsred as only the conveyers of the materials, for the fmallet to 
».a&t upon and difpofe of according to the different intentions; how- 
‘ever, inflammation in,a part, is not. only an action of the fmaller 
‘veflels in ‘the part itfelf, but in the, larger veflels leading to it. 
“This is proved. by a whitlow taking place on the end of a. finger ; 
‘for although the inflammation itfelf fhall be confined to the.end of a 
finger, and the inflammatory fenfation or: throbbing be fituated in 
“this part, yet we can feel by our hands, when we grafp the finger, 
‘a ftrong pulfation ia‘the two arteries leading to the inflamed part, 
‘while no fuch pulfation can be felt in the other fingers ; and if the 
‘inflammation is very confiderable, the artery, as high as the wrift, 
will be fentibly affected, which proves thatthe arterial fyftem is 
at that time dilating itfelf, and allowing a much larger quantity 
of blood to pafs than is ufual. “This is probably by continued 
Sf a | | Gl ap 

“ Where the inflammation affects the conftitution, the veffels 
of the’ fyftem rather contra&, and keep as it were {tationary, 
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which flationary contraGion is more or lefs according to the “fat 
‘Sf the conftitution; in ftrong healthy conftitutions whole power 
are ‘equal to the neceffary actions, or if parts that affect the conti: 
“tution lefs, this contrd@tion is lefs atid fefs flationary.” = 
* & Tp inflammation’of the eye, which is commonly of the tunic; 
conjunctiva, the progrefs of inflammation may, in part, be accu- 
rately obferved, although not fo progteffively.as in a wound. “The 
conttaft between the red veflel and the white of the eye, under 
this coat, 18 Very confpicuous, and although we do not fee the veffels 
enlarging ‘in this coat, yet we fee the progrefs they have made, the 
white appears as if it‘was becoming more vafcular, and thefe vef- 
Yels larger, till at lait the whole tunica conjun¢tiva fhall appear as 
Gre ‘mals OF blood, Todking intore ‘like, extravafated blood than a 
“Cohveries of véllels, although I believe it is commonly the laft. 
"From thefe circumftances it muft, appear, that a much larger _ 
quahtity of blood paffes through parts when inflamed than when in 
a natural ftate, which is according to the common rules of t ee 
Animal economy ; ‘for whenever 4 part has more todo than fimply ~ 
¢6 fuppo:t iflf, the'bloodis there colleCted in larger quantity 5 this 
‘we'find té take place ‘univerfally in thofe parts whofe powers are _ 
called up to aGion by fome neceflary operation to be performed, 
whether natural or difeafed. a Wise Me Ose 


AS the veflels become larger, and the part becomes. more of . 
the colour of the blood, it is to be fuppofed there is more blood in © 
the part ; and as the true inflammatory colour is: fearlet, or that 
‘colour which the blood has when in the arteries, “one would from 
herice conclude, either that the arteries were principally dilated, or 
‘at lealt, ‘if the veins aré equally'diftended, that the blood undergoes | 
‘no chanvé in‘ fuch inflammation in its paflage from the arteries into — 
the veing, which I think is mioft probably the cafe ; and this may — 
en esa ee ee Sa F eeu Mek } 35. fA: CBee Ta 
arife from the quicknefs of its paflege through thofe vellels. 

«© When inflammation takes place in parts that have a degree of 


” ie 


tranfparéncy, ‘that tranfpatency is leffened. ‘This is, probably, — 
beft {een in membranes, fuch as thofe membranes which line cavi- 
‘ties, or cover bodies in thofe cavities, fuch as the pia-mater, where, d 
“jn a natural ftate; we may obferve the blood-veflels to. be very dif- 
4ingt.’” But when we fee the blood-veffels fuller than €éommon, yet — 
diftinG, in fuch membranes, we are not to call that inflammation, 
‘although it may be the firft ftep, as we find to be the cafe in the 
firft ation of ‘the veflels in confequence of fuch irritation as will . 
send in inflanimation.’-— " Fo el ea ae 
© @©°The veflels, both arteries and veins, in the inflamed part are 
enlargéd, and the part becomes vifibly more vafcular, from which 
we thould falpett, that inftead of an increafed contraclion, there 
was rather what would appear an increafed relaxation of their muf- 
‘cular powers, being, as we might fuppdfe, left to the elafticity en- 
‘tirely. | ‘This would be reducing them to a itate of paralyfis ftitbly i 


4 
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but the power of mufcular ‘contraction would feem to give way in 
inflammation, for they certainly dilate more in inflammation than the 
extent of the elaftic power would allow; and it muft alfo be fup- 
pofed, that the elaftic power of the artery muft be dilated ‘in the 
fame proportion. ‘The contents of the circulation being thrown 
out upon fuch occafions, would, from confidering it in thofe lights, 
rather confirm us in that opinion: and when we confider the whole 
of this as a necefiary operation of nature, we muft fuppofe it fome- 
thing more than fimply a common relaxation ; we mult. fuppofe 
it an aCtion in the parts to produce an increafe. of fize to anfwer 
particular purpofes ; and this I fhould call the a€tion of dilatation, 
as we fee the uterus increafe in fize in the time of uterine-gefta- 
tion, as well as the os tince in the time of labour, the confequence 
of the preceding actions, and neceflary for the completion of thofe 
which are to follow.” DW EL Pa NSS | a hte 

Mr. Hunter adds, that “ the force of the circulation feems .to 
‘Have fome fhare in this effe& ;’ but he confiders it only as a fe- 
condary caufe. | : es 


Pebad? 


above appearances ; the brain may, perhaps, go dire@tly into fup- 
puration, as fometimes the peritoneum does; but its flownefs of 
going into fuppuration after the accident, would make us fuppofe, 
4 priori, that there was fufficient time for adhefions to form.  _ 
Speaking of the colour, /welling, and pain of inflamed parts, 
Mr. Hunter obférves, that the red colour of an inflamed part is 
“brightened and approaches to purple, according to the degree or 
nature of the inflammation; and that the welling is owing to the 
extravafation of the coagulating lymph, and fome ferum. Both 
are naturally in proportion to the inflammation, and may be more 
or lefs according to circumftances. ‘They of courfe are greateft . 
_at the point of inflammation, becoming lefs and lefs as it extends 
into the furrourding parts. - be hoy re 
__ © Thewhole {welling looks like a part of the body only a litte | 


{ 


, coagulation.” 
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changed, without any appearance of containing extraneous matter; 
and indeed it is fimply formed by an extravafation of fluids without 
their having undergone any vifible or material change, except 
Of the pain produced by inflammation Mr. Hunter gives avery 
‘ingenious, though fomewhat difficult explanation. _ a 
"In tae adhefive ftate of inflammation,”’ he fays, ° it is gene-— 
rally.but very inconfiderable, efpecially if it is to go no further, 
and is perhaps more of a heavy than an acute pain. When it hap- 
‘pens‘on the fkin, i¢ often begins with an itching ; but as the inflam- 
mation is pafling from the adhefive to the fuppurative, the parts” 
then undergo a greater change than before, and ‘the pain. grows 
more and more acute, till it becomes very confiderable. ~Lhem 
nerves alfo acquire at that-time.a degree of fenfibility, which ren- 
ders them much more fufceptible of impreflion than when they are 
_in théix.natusal ftate; thus an inflamed part Js ‘not only painful in 
itfelf, but it communicates impreflions to the mind independent of 
pain, which do not arife from a natural found part. This pain in- 
creafes every time the arteries are dilated, whence it would appear 
that the arteries do not contract by their mutcular power, in their” 
fyftole, for if they did, we might expect a confiderable pain in that 
ation which would be at the full of the pulfe. Whether this pain 


ye % 
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arifes from the-diftenfion of the artery by the force of the heart, of 
whether it arifes from the aétion of diftenfion from the force of the 
‘artery ittelf, is not caiily determined. We know that difeafed” 
mufcles give much pain in their contraction, perhaps more than they - 
dowhen ftretched.. vi aT ee ee 
* “That the degree of inflammation which becomes the caufe of 
adhefions gives but little pain, is proved from the diffections of dead — 
bodies ; for. we feldom or never find a body in diflection which has 
not adhefions in fome of the larger cavities ; and yet it may reafon-_ 
‘ably be fuppofed, that many of thefe perfons never had a acute 
fymptoms, or violent pain in thofe. parts; indeed, we find many. 
-ftrong adhefions upon the opening of dead bodies, in parts which 
~ the friends of thefe perfons never heard mention, during life, as the 
“fubje& of a fingle complaint. ph i. ee 
_ That adhetions can be produced from very flight inflammation, 

is proved in ruptures in confequence of wearing a trufs; for we 
find the flight preflure of a trufs exciting fuch a€tion as to thicken 
parts, by which means the two fides of the fack are united, though 
there be hardly any fenfation in the part; we alfo fee, in cates where 
this inflammation arifes from violence, that it gives. little or no 
pain. A man fhall be thot through the cavity of the abdomen, and 
if none of the'contained parts are materially hurt, the adhefive im-. 
“fammation fhall take place in all the internal parts contiguous t J 


the wound made by the ball, and yet no great degree of pain fhal h 


* 


© 


be felt. This affertion is fill proved by the little pain’ fuffered 
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after many bruifes, where there is evident inflammation; and in 
fimple fractures, the pain from the inflammation is very trifling, 
whatever it may be from the laceration of the parts. But this will 
be according to the degree of inflammation, what ftage it is in, and 
what parts are inflamed, | | 
_“ We find it a common principle in the animal machine, that 
every part increafes in fome degree according to the action required. 
‘Thus we find mufcles increafe in fize when much exercifed ;. vef- 
fels become larger in proportion to the neceflity of fupply, as, for 
inftance, in the gravid uterus, &c.” 

Mr. Hunter obferves, that, when impreffed, the fenfations in 
many parts of the body, when in a natural {tate, are peculiar fen- 
fations ; and when thofe parts are injured, they give a fort of paix 
peculiar alfo to themfelves. He alfo remarks, that the fame mode 
of impreffion gives a peculiar fenfation to one part, while it gives 
unequivocal pain to another. This Mr. Hunter illuftrates in a 
variety of ways: ‘* TP hus,” fays he, * what will produce ficknefs 
in the ftomach, will produce pain in the colon. When the fenfa- 
tion of pain is in a Vital part, it is fomewhat different from moft of 
thofe pains that are common. Thus, when the pain arifes from an 
injury done to the head, the fenfation is a heavy ftupifving pain, 
rendering the perfon affected unfit to pay attention to other fenfa- 
tions, and is often attended with ficknefs, from the ftomach fym- 
pathizing with it.** | aie 

« But,” continues he, “ the. fkin, mufcles, and the cellular 

membrane, in common, give an acute pain, which rather roufes 
than oppreffes, if not too great.”’ | 

The author’s account of the caufe of this variety of fenfitions is 
fomewhat obfcure, we fhall therefore proceed to give an analyfis of 
the remaining part of his fubject. 3 

Speaking of the heat produced in a part that is inflamed, Mr. 
Hunter fays, ‘ From all the obfervations and experiments { have 
made, [ do not find that a local inflammation can increafe the local 
heat above the natural heat of the animal ; and when in parts whofe 
natural heat is inferior to that which is at the fource of the circula- 
tion, it does not rife fo high: thofe animals too, which appear to 
have no power either of increafe or decreafe in health, naturally 
appear to be equally deficient in difeafe ; as will be feen in the 
experiments. : 

« J fufpect that the blood has an ultimate ftandard heat in itfelf, 

when in health, and that nothing can increafe that heat but fome 

univerfal or conftitutional affection; and probably the fympathetic 
fever is fuch as has no power in this way, and that the whole 
power of local inflammation is only to increafe it a little in the 
part, but that it cannot bring it above the ftandard heat. at the 
fource, nor even up to it in parts that naturally or commonly do 
not come up to it. : 
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_@ As inflammation is the. principal inftance capable of producing 
local. increafed heat, | have taken the opportunity of examining 
tmflammations, both when fpontaneous and ‘in confequence of 
operations. I have alfo made feveral experiments for that purpofe, 
which are fimilar to operations, and cannot fay that I ever faw, from 
all thefe.experiments and obfervations, a cafe where the heat was 
really fo much increafed, as it appeared to be to the fenfations.” . 

’ After fome experiments remarkable for their ingenuity, and for 
which we refer to the work itfelf, the ‘author {peaks of the time the 
adhefive inflammation commences after its caufe, and in what re- 
fpects it is imperfect in its confequences. Of this difcuffion we - 
fhall only notice the concluding paflages. Speaking of thofe cafes 
where.there is @ tendency to mortify from the beginning, as in the 
ftrangulated hernia, he fays, ‘¢ We often find the adhefive and 


- fuppurative inflammation going hand in hand. _All of thefe caufes: 


and effects account for the violence of the fymptoms, the quicknefs 
of the progrefs of the difeafe, and its fatal confequences beyond 
fuch inflammations as have only the true adhefive progrefs, or 
where it takes place perfectly prior to fuppuration. . 

~& Jr feems to appear from obfervation, that fome furfaces of the 
body.do not fo readily unite by the coagulating lymph as others, 


and therefore, on fuch furfaces, there is commonly a much larger 


‘ 


quamtity of this matter thrown ott than probably would have been — 
if union had readily taken place; for we may fuppofe, that where 


‘once union has takeh place, extravafation is at an end. ‘Thus, we 


fee in (what we may {uppofe) inflammation of the heart, that the 


coagulating lymph is thrown out on the exterior furface in vaft 


quantities, while at the fame time the heart fhall not adhere to the ip 


pericardium. This is not only feen in the human, but ir other 


for here it would produce compreffion; and, therefore, we feldom. 


good reafon why nature avoids them as muchas poffible, Onthe — 


animals. In an ox, the heart was furred all over, and in fome 
places, the coagulating lymph was near an inch in thicknefs. “Uhe 
external furface of fuch hearts have an uncommon appearance ; © 
the outer furface of the coagulating lymph is extremely irregular, 
appearing very much like the external furface of a {ponge, while 
the bafe, or attachment to the heart is very folid and firm. How- — 
ever, in many inftances we find the pericardium achering to the © 
heart, and generally in pretty clofe. contact, which would make us © 
fuppofe that the extent of motion of thofe two parts on one another 
is not great. Thefe adhefions affect the pulfe much, which is a 


Wine <a 


* 


other hand, it feems deducible from obfervation, that neither the — 
pia nor dura mater are apt to throw out much coagulating lymph, 


na 


find adhefions between them. In confequence of fuch accidents as iS 
produce fuppuration between thefe two membranes, we feldom or 
ever find the furrounding part adhering fo as to confine the matter 


to the fuppurating furface.  — . 
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_ Inflammation of the fkin, or fuch as approaches to.the fkin, 
produces in general a feparation of the cuticle; often. of the hair, or. 
the nails. ‘Thefe effects arife fooner or later, according to the. 
nature and degree of the inflammation, but more particularly. ac- 
cording to its.nature. ‘They take place the leait and lateft in the 
true adhefive inflammation, which is always attended with the 
greateft ftrength. In fuch cafes, the feparation does not happen 
till the inflammation has fubfided; and as a proof of this, in the 
gout it is leaft and lateft of all; for this is always a healthy in- 
flammation, otherwife it would not take place; but in weak habits, 
at the early part of the difeafe, there are often vefications, which are 
filled with ferum, fometimes with coagulating lymph, &c. both of 
thefe are fometimes tinged with red blood. When the inflammation 
is of a weak kind, tending to mortification, the cuticle commonly 
feparates early during the time of inflammation; almoft beginning with 
it, and of courfe the vefications will be filled with ferum, and often 
with the red globules. We may obferve in wounds of the fkin which 
are not allowed to heal by the firft intention, that a feparation of — 
the cuticle will take place at the edges of the wound, and this will 
extend according to the. nature of the inflammation, which is ac- 
cording to the nature of the conftitution: this will be attended with 
other concomitant appearances, fuch as flabby edges and thin mats 
ter. I conceive, in the weak habit, it depends on an action of the 
inflammation itfelf; but in the ftrong, it depends on.a ftate in which 
the parts are left to feparate the cuticle. | 

*¢ ‘This feparation arifes, I apprehend, from a degree of weak- 
nefs approaching to a kind of death in the connection between. the 
Cuticle and cutis, from life being in this part naturally very weak. 
In the beginning of mortification it is produced; in the oedematous, 
and ery{epelatous inflammations it is greateft, and in putrefa@ion 
of dead bodies it is the firft operation. I fufpect too, that a blifter- 
ing plafter, hot water, &c. only kill the uniting parts, by which 
means an irritation is produced in the cutis, and the extravafation. 
is according to that irritation.” i 

The nature of the uniting medium in inflammations is thus de- 
{cribed by Mr. Hunter : 

“ In the adhefive inflammation,” fays he, ‘ the veffels being 
enlarged, begin to feparate from the mafs fome portion of the co- 
agulating lymph, with fome ferum, and alfo red globules, and- 
throw it out on the internal furface; probably through the exhaling, - 
_ veflels, or, perhaps, open new ones, and cover, the fides. of thofe 
cells, which eafily unite with the oppofite, with which they are in. 
contact, forming the firft procefs of adhefion. 

“¢ That this is really the cafe, and that this effe€t. has taken place: 
in confequence of inflammation, is evident from the following ob- 


_ fervations. In all large cavities, where we can make our obferva- 


tions with certainty, when in the ftate of inflammation, we find dif- 
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 fufed over the fides, or ‘through the “cavity, 2 fubftance “exadlly 
| fimilar to the coagulating lymph when ‘feparated from the ferumy, 


and red blood, after common bleeding.” That the blood, when’ 
thrown out of the circulation from an inflammatory ftate of the 
veflels, as well as the blood itfelf; unites parts together, is probabl} 
beft feen in the inflammation of the larger cavities above mentioned. 
The following I fhall give as an example, which 1 have often ob- 
ferved on the peritoneum of thofe who have died in confequence of 
inflammation of this membrane, ‘The inteftines are more or lefs 
united to one another, and, according to the ftage of the inflam= 
mation, this union is ftronger or weaker; in fome it is fo firong 
as to admit of fome force to pull them afunder ; ‘the fmooth perito- 
_ neal coat is, as it were, loft, having’ become cellular, like cellular. 
membrane. ‘When the veflels of this part are injected, we fhall 
find, that in thofe parts where a feparation has been made by lace~ 


ration, previous to the injecting, the injection will appear on that ~ 


furface like {mall {pots or drops, which fhews that the veflels had at 

leaft pafled to the very furface of the inteftines. bei : 

_ & In parts where the union was preferved, I have obferved’ the 
three following facts. On feparating the united parts, I have ob- 

ferved, in fome places, the veflels come to the furface of the in- 

teftines, and then terminate all at once. In other places, I could 

obferve the veffels paffing from the inteftine into the extravafated 


fubftance, and there ramifying, fo that the veflel was plainly con- - 


* tinued from the old into the’new. tf 

« Tn a vaft number of inftances, I have obferved, that in the fub- 
ftance of the éxtravafation, there were a great number of fpots of 
-yed blood in it, fo that it looked mottled. The fame appearance 


’ 
. 


was obfervable on the furface of feparation, between the old fub- 


ftance and the new, a good deal like petechial fpots. How this 
red blood got here is the thing to be confidered, efpecially as a good 


deal was within the fubftance of the coagulum. Was it extrava-’ 


fated along with the coagulating lymph? In this cafe, I fhould 
have rather fuppofed it would have been more diffufed, and if not 
diffufed, more attached to the inteftine, and not in the centre of 
the coagulum; if it had been extravafation, one would have ex-- 
peéted extravafation of injeftion, but we had none in any of thefe 
places; I have therefore fufpected, that parts have the power of 
making veffels and red blood independent of circulation. ‘This ap- 
pears to be evidently the cafe with the chick in the egg. pbb iy, 
« T obferved, when I was treating of the blood, that it was capa- 
ble of becoming vafcular, when depofited either by accident, or 
for particular purpofes; and I had reafon to believe, that a coagu- 
lum, or coagulating lymph, had a power of becoming vafcular in 


itfelf, when it could be fupplied with blood, and mentioned the co= ~ 


agulum-in a large artery as an inflance. Likewife, when I was_ 
treating of union by the firft intention, I explained the intercourfe 
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eftablifhed by the uniting medium becoming vafcular, and thofe 
veflels uniting acrofs by a procefs, called inofculation.’ The fame 
reafoning is applicable to the union by means of the adhefive in- 
flammation ; for it is the blood in all cafes that is to become vafcu« 
lar; but this takes place fooner or later, according to the apparent 
necefflity. In fome it becomes vafcular, immediately ; in others 
very late ; and indeed, in fome' hardly ever, according to the de-« 
- gree of utility to arife from that change. Where it becomes vafcular 
fooneft, there the veflels are found alfo in greateft numbers, the 
two effects depending’ on the fame principle.” n 
‘The author illuftrates this by many inftances in which we cannot 
properly accompany him ; but particularly by the refult of an expe} 
riment on a dog, with a view to fhow the important confequences 
of the power of adhefion between two internal furfaces in contac. 
After the death of the animal in coafequence of an incifion being 
made into the cheft, it was found, that * the cavity of the cheft 
all round was filled with air. That part of’ the external furface of ’ 
the lungs which did not adhere, that is to fay, the upper furface of 
the diaphragm, and that part of the pleura which covered the ribs 
were entirely free from inflammation, or fuppuration ; this cavity, 
from thele adhefions, being rendered a perfect ‘cavity, fhews that 
air, fimply, has no power to excite inflammation when) the cavity 
is otherwife perfect, which the adhefions had effected ; this fhows 
alfo, that adhefions of two furfaces round the expofed part} exclude 


. every part from the necéffity of inflammation, as was explained 


when treating of inflammation. 

* From the connection between the living powers of the folids 
and the fluids, we can hardly fuppofe that fuch an uncommon aétion 
could take place in the vafcular fyftem, without producing its’ ef. 
fects upon’ the fluids; and, therefore, from reafoning we might 
fuppofe, that the coagulating lymph undergoes fome changes in 
its pafiage through the inflamed veffels, which obliges it to coagus 
late more immediately, or much fooner than it otherwife would. 

“ For in thofe cafes of inflamed arms, after bleeding, and in 
inflammations it confequence of other caufes, we find that the ca- 
vities of the veins are in many places furred over, and in others 
‘united by means of the coagulating lymph. Now if this coagu- 
lating lymph is fimilar in its productions to that which we have 
been deferibing, it muft have been thrown out from the vafa vafo- 
rum, thefe veffels having feparated it and poured it into the cavity 
of the veins, and it muft there have coagulated immediately; in 
this feparation, therefore, from the blood, it muft have undergone 
fome change, arifing from the actions of the veffels; for if this 
lymph was no more than the coagulating lymph with its common | 
properties, or the properties common to that which is circulating 
in the fame vein which receives it, it would in fuch cafes only 
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continue to throw in more coagulated lymph, in addition to whag’ 
was circulating, and therefore, probably, it would be carried along 


- - with the blood to the heart, as a part of the common mafs. From 


this we fhould infer that this coagulating matter is not fimply the - 
coagulating lymph, fuch as it is when cireulating, but fomewhat 


‘ _ different, from having undergone a change in its paffage through 


forms tumors (which is often the cafe), is always of the nature of 


the inflamed veffels, partaking of the difpofition of thofe folids 
which are inflamed, through which it paffled.. This procefs cannot, _ 
therefore, be fuppofed to be merely extravafation; for 1 conceive 
that’ an cedema would be a confequence ‘of fimple extravafation.. 
But this may be taken up in another point of view, and upon the 
fame principle. ‘The inflamed veflels may give a difpofition to the 
blood, as it is moving flowly along, to coagulate .on its furface 5 
and this is probably the more juft idea of the two; as we find that . 


“the veffels, both veins and arteries, can give this difpofition, and to 


a very great extent: we find in the beginning of mortification, the ~ 


- Blood coagulating in the veffels, fo as to fill them up entirely, and 


this preceding the mortification, feems to be for the purpofe of fe- 

curing the veflel before it is to give way; we, therefore, cannot 
doubt of a coagulating principle being given to the blood from the ~ 
veffels ; and as a further proof of this, we may obferve that the ex-_ 


 travafated coagulating lymph, which either produces adhefions, or — 


\ 7% 


the difeafed folids that produced it. If the cafe is venereal, the 
new fubftance is of the fame nature ; if cancerous, it is cancerous; ~ - 
for I find that it has, when abforbed, the power of contaminating, } 
fimilar to matter or pus produced by the fores or ulcers of fuch 
difeafes ; the abforbent glands being often affected by the abforption 
of the coagulating matter of a fchirrous breaft. : WHER 

«<< Whatever change the coagulating lymph has undergone in” 
‘this operation of inflammation, it feems fo far the fame, as to retain. 
fiill the nature of the coagulating lymph, and to poflefs the living 
principle; this is moft probably in a greater degree, and therefore, 
the coagulating lymph is {till better fitted to be formed into a part 
‘of the folids of the body, as will be taken notice of when we come . 
to treat of the fate of the blood in inflammation. : 


ee ee 


i 
: 

« But it is not abfolutely neceflary that the coagulating lymph 4 
fhould firft undergo a change in the extravafated veflels, before it § 
can become a living folid, or unite living folids; for we find that’ x 
common blood extravafated from a ruptured veflel is, perhaps, ~ 
equally efficacious in this refpect; therefore the red olobules donot — 
retard union, but they may promote it.” el cae ee a 
From what Mr. Hunter has faid of the condition of the blood, and 
of Pia pul) in inflammation, we extrac the following detached 
paflages: | ne P ‘sh taeaent ta <del : a 
bi ge what has been faid of the living power of the blood, we a 
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tuft allow,” fays he, “ that it will be commonly affe&ted much in’ 
the fame manner with the conftitution, and that difeafe will have 
nearly the fame effect upon it, as it has on the body; becaufe, the 
fame living principle runs through the whole. We find this to be 
nearly the cafe; for till a difeafe has affe€ted the conttitution, the 
blood continues the fame as before ; but as the conftitution becomes - 
- affected, the blood alfo becomes affected, and undergoes the fame. 
changes, which probably may be afcribed to contiguous. fympathy, 
between the veflels and the blood; and we fhall find that the change 
in the blood is often as much expreffive of difeafe as any other part 
of the body.’ It is expreffive of ftrong action, as. well as of weak, 
action ; but as it does not give fenfation, it cannot convey to the 
-mind all the varieties of difeafe that may take place in it; yet I 
could:conceive, if the blood was to be primarily affeted, that. an 
impreffion would be made'upon the mind, from its affe€ting the 
veflels in which it moved. However, it is not always the cafe that _ 
the {tate of the blood and the other fymptoms are expreffive exactly 
of the fame thing; the blood often expreffing lefs, and often more3) 
when the action of the folids is of the inflammatory kind, or which, 
perhaps, is the fame thing, when there is too great an adtion of 
the folids, the blood more readily admits of a feparation of its vifi- 
ble parts, and the coagulating lymph coagulates more flowly, but 
becomes firmer when coagulated ; this laft circumftance, however, 
might be fuppofed not to be fo clear, for its firmnefs may be owing 
_ to its want of the red particles, which certainly give the blood 4 
brittlenefs in proportion to their quantity ; but although this may 
have fome effect, yet it is very little ; for we find blood of loofe 
texture in fome inflammations, when deprived of its red part; when 
blood has this difpofition it is called fizy blood. ‘Thefe changes in 
the nature of the blood, depend fo much upon the above-mentioned > 
caufes of inflammation, that it is\impoffible to fay whether they 
do not conftitute the firft univerfal effect produced from the local 
inflammation, and whether the conftitutional is an efee of this 
change in the blood. I knew a man who was {tabbed in the loins, | 
and, according to the confequent fymptoms, was moft probably 
wounded or hurt in fome vifcus within the abdomen. At firft he 
had no fymptoms, but fimple pain in the part, I therefore only 
_ bled him, by way of precaution, and the blood was perfectly natural; 
in lefs than a quarter of an hour after, conftitutional fymptoms, 
camé’ on, fuch as rigor, ficknefs, &c. and on opening the fame 
orifice, and taking awaye more blood, this. fecond quantity had a | 
very thick and ftrong buff upon it, having all the appearance of 
inflammatory blood; while this conftitutional difpofition lafted, 
~ which was fome time, his blood continued the fame, which was 
proved by the fubfequent bleedings. The fubfiding, however, of 
the red globules in the blood when in an inflamed ftate, although 
pretty frequent, is not always an attendant, or in other words (and 


' 
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perhaps upon fome other principle) the blood is not always attended 
‘with this appearance, when the vifible fymptoms are the fame.” 

_«& Whether the difpofition for inflammation, and the change 
produced in the blood, arife froma real increafe of animal life, or 
whether ‘it is only an increafe of a difpofition to act with the full 
powers which the machine is already in pofleffion of, is not eafily », 
determined ; but it appears to be certain, that it is either the one or 
the other: there are fome circumftances, however, that would in- 
cline us to fufpeé it to be the latter, becaufe there is often inflam=— 
mation when the powers of the machine are but weak, where it 
appears to be only an exertion of very weak powers, arifing from 
fome irritation produced ; in fuch cafes the blood will fhew figns of 
weaknefs although fizy. | jh Heegy 
' « This appears to be equally the cafe in local inflammation, and — 
inflammatory fevers, or in the. fymptomatic fever. “That itis an 
increafe of the one or the other, and that the fenfible effect produced 
arifes from the ation taking place, both in the folids and fluids, — 

is proved by the method of treatment: on the other hand, where 
there is great debility in the folids, where the pewers of preferva- 
tion (the firft animal powers) are weak, therefore the a¢lion weak, 
- and where of courfe the body muft have a tendency to diffolution, 
there we find the very reverfe of the former appearance in the blood. 
“Inftead of feparating diftin@ly, and coagulating firmly, we have the | 
whole mais of blood, keeping mixed, and hardly any coagulation, _ 


only becoming of a thicker confiftence.” ; Pa Ht 
. This,-it appears, often takes place in. thofe who die fuddenly; 
in which cafes Mr. Hunter ’conje@tures that the blood dies firft, 
and alfo inftantaneoufly. After {peaking of fome peculiarities in the 
difpofition of the blood in particular difeafes, the author {peaks thus _ 
of the pulfe. , | ost | 
_« The pulfe is often as {trong a fign of the ftate of the conftitu- 
tion as any other Action that takes place in it, though it is not fo 
always; but as the pulfe has but one circumftance attending it, 
that we can really meafure, all the others being referrible to the 
fenfation or feeling of the perfon who is to judge of it, the true 
ftate of the pulfe is not eafily afcertained. The knowledge of the 
foft, the hard, and the thrill, are fuch as can only be acquired with 
accuracy by the habit of feeling pulfes in thefe different ftates, and 
‘by many is not to be attained; for fimple fenfation in the minds of | 
any two men aré feldom alike. ‘Thus, we find, it happens with 
refpect to mufic ; for what would be digreeable and not in har- 
mony to one.ear, which is nice and accultomed to the harmony of 
founds, will not be fo to another.” | ae 
‘ ‘sc In the confideration of the peculiarities of the pulfe, it is 
always neceflary to obferve, that there are two powers acting to 
produce them, the heart and the arteries; that one part of the 
_pulfe belongs to.the ieart alone, another to the ar eries alone, and 


< eae 


the third is a compound of both; both the aGtions of the heart an 
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arteries do. not always correfpond; the heart may be in a ftate o 
irtitation, and act quickly in its fyftole, while the arteries may be | 
acting flowly ; for the heart is to be confidered as a local. part, 
while the veflels muft be confidered as uhiverfal, or even conftitu- 
tional. The f{troke (which is the pulfe), with the number of them 
that are made in a given time, whence the pulfe is commonly called 
quick or flow, their regularity and irregularity as to time, and the 
quicknefs of the ftroke itfelf, belongs to the heart. The quicknefs | 
of the heart’s action often takes place, although the pulfations are 
not frequent, which gives a kind of reft or halt to the artery or 
pulfe, efpecially if the pulfe be not frequent. The hardnefs, the 
vibratory thrill, the flownefs of the fyftole, with the fulnefs and 
fmalinefs of the pulfe, belong to the arteries. As the pulfe arifes 
from the actions of the folids or machine, its ftate will be of courfe 
according to the nature of the machine at the time, and therefore is 
capable of being in one of thefe dtates, natural and difeafed. 

“¢ In moft difeafes of the conftitution, whether originating from 
it, or arifing in confequence of difeafes of parts, where the conftitu- 
tion becomes affected by fympathy, the pulfe is altered from a 
natural to a difeafed ftate, the degree of which will be regulated by 
thofe affections. This alteration is commonly fo conftant, and fo 


regularly of the nature of the difeafe, that it is one of the firft modes 


of intelligence we have recourfe to, in our enquiries into its na- 
ture ; but alone it is not always a certain guide; for where there 
are peculiarities of conftitutien, we find the pulfe correfponding to 
thofe peculiarities, and, perhaps, in dire&t contradi€tion to the ac« 
cuftomed ftate of the local affection. The fame parts too, under 
difeafe, give very irregular, or uncertain figns in the actions of the 
heart and veflels, fuch as difeafes, or injuries done to the brain. 

_ © The varieties which the pulfe admits of are feveral. It is in- 
ereafed in its number of ftrokes, or it is diminifhed. It is regular 
or irregular, as to time, in its ftrokes; it is quick in its ftroke, or 
diaftole, and flow in its fyftole. It is hard in its diaftole, and ‘it 


-yibrates in its diaftole. 


«€ In moft cafes, probably, where the conftitution is in a ftate of 
irritation, the pulfe will be quick and frequent in its number of 
firokes ina given time, and the artery will become hard from ‘a 


- conftant, or {pafmodic contraction of its mufcular coats, fo as to 


aa 


give the feel of hardnefs tothe touch; befides which, the diaftole ’ 
of the artery is nof regularly uniform and {mooth, but proceeds by 
a vaft number of ftops, or interruptions, which are fo quick as 
give the feel of a vibration, or what we would exprefs by a 
thrill.”— CN Ve ie . 

* The quick, hard, and vibratory pulfe is generally an attendant 
upon inflammations ; and whether it be attended with  fulnefs, or 
the ontrary, depends a good deal upon the part that is inflamed; 
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which either increafes or decreafes the irritability, which will be 


: 


defcribed in treating of the different parts inflamed. 

« In fuch a ftate of the conftitution as produces fuch a pulfe, 
the blood, which appears to be only a paffive body, acted upon by 
the heart, fo as to produce the diaftole of the artery, and reacted 
on by the veflels, making the complete pulfe, this blood, I fay, is 


generally found in a different ftate from that where there are not — 


thefe fymptoms in the pulfe; they, as it were, eonftantly attend 
each other, or are the reciprocal caufe and effects of one another, 


as was taken notice of when I was {peaking of the ftate of the 


blood in inflammation, — 


« From the account I then gave of the ftate of the blood in in- — 


flammation, and have now given of the pulfe, under the fame 
action, it fhould naturally be expeCted, that they fhould explain 
each other; which, for the firft part, they certainly doy yet, thefe 
appearances of the blood, and the kind of pulfe, are every now 
and then appearing to be in oppofition to each other, in their com- 
_ mon attending circumftances; but this cannot be known till the 
perfon is bled: when the pulfe is quick and hard, with a kind of 
vibration in the action, we generally have fizy blood.” 


Mr. Hunter gives a decifive inftance of this in the cafe Of a 


gentleman, who was bled under the circumftances here defcribed, 


He alfo adds the following cafe: | 


« A man, aged fixty-eight years, had an occafional inflammation | 


in-one of his legs, which often ulcerated, and which feemed ta 
arife more from a defe&t in the conftitution than to be fimply local. 


In thofe indifpofitions, his pulfe feldom exceeded forty in the mi- 


nute, and as he began to get better, his pulfe became more and 
nore frequent.” 7 08 iat 


, Mr. Hunter; in the fucceeding fection, fhews that inflammation 


produces different effects on the whole fyftem, according to the 


ftruéture and fituation of the parts inflamed, Of the fpirit and et 


tenor of this portion of his dogtrine, the following paflages will 


give fome idea. ~ 4 Re: 


‘¢ In common parts, as mufcle, cellular membrane, (kin, &e. 
~the fymptoms will be acute; the pulfe ftrong and full, and the more . 


fo, if it be felt near to the heart; but perhaps not fo quick as when 


the part is far from it; fince there will be lefs irritability. “The — 


ftomach will fympathize lefs, and the blood will be pufhed further _ 


into the {maller veffels. 


- « If the inflammation is in tendinous, ligamentous, or bony 


parts, the fymptoms will be lefs acute, the ftomach will fympathize 
more, the pulfe will not be fo full, but perhaps quicker, becaufe 


there will be more irritability, and the blood will not be fo much. _ 
pufhed into the fmaller veilels, and therefore forfake the fkin” 


mores aot 


From the author’s general refleftions on the refolution of ins F, 
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fiammation, we extract only what refers more immediately to 
practice. - ‘> vig 3 
© The cure of inflammation,” fays he, “is refolution; and the 
attempt towards it is principally te be made when the inflammation 
is in the adhefive ftate ; for we find that often it goes no further, but 
fubfides, and this is refolution ; probably the fooner after its com- 
mencement it is the better. The object of the atttempt is to pre- 
vent fuppuration taking place, although fuppuration may be confi- 
dered as a refolution, but it is the mode of refolution we commonly. ' 
wifh to avoid. Refolution is in general only to be attempted, with 
any probability of fuccefs, under the following circumftances; - 
when the inflammation is in confequence of the conftitution, or a 
difeafe of the part: fecondly, in cafes of accident, where there is 
cither no expofure, or where it has been removed in time ; as, for 
example, by bringing the parts in contact: thirdly, where the life 
of the part has not been deftroyed. In all fuch cafes we find that 
refolution can take place ; but in thofe cafes arifing from accident, 
and a continuance of expofure joined, or where death of the parts 


_. 4s produced by the accident, it becomes impoffible to binder the 


_fuppuratiorm from taking place. yay the 
© T have already obferved, that in many bruifes, as well as 
_-fimple fractures, where the cavities are not expofed, and where 
' they are to heal by the firft and fecond intention, the inflammation, 
in moft of thefe cafes, is capable of being refolved ; although, in 
fome fuch cafes, the inflammation runs fo high as to threaten fup- 
puration. I have-alfo already fhewn, that in parts which have been 
divided and expofed, the inflammation is, by bringing them toge- 
ther, in a great meafure prevented; or if it has taken place pre- 
vious to the union, that the fame operation of union is (ufficient - 
to produce refolution: and I have likewife fhewn that where parts 
were not brought together, nature\attempted to prevent infamma- 
tion, by covering the wound with blood, and forming an ‘efchar, : 
which, in many cafes, will either prévent, or remove inflammation ; 
all of which fhews a power of refolution, even in the cafes where 
the parts have been expofed.”’ 
_ After pointing out certain cafes in which the refolution of in- 
flammation is not to be defired, the ingenious author proceeds to 
confider the means by which refolution is to be obtained. Speak- 
- ing of thofe which are to be effected through the medium of the 
conftitution, he fays, “ Jf the inflammation is attended wich confi- 
derable action and power, as it were, increafing in itfelf,. then the 
modes of refolution are to be put in practice: the one by producing - 
a contraction of the veflels, the other by foothing or leffening 
irritability, or the ation of dilatation. | 


*« The firft, or contraction of the veffels, is produced in, two - 
_, ‘Ways; one by producing weaknefs 5 for weaknefs excites the action 


, 


i 


‘ 
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_ difeafed ation cannot be foon renewed. The fecond will act as an . - 
auxilliary ; for fo far as irritation is a caufe, this will alfe leflen it: 
_and the two fhould go hand in band; for’ wherever we leflen 
power, we fhould, at the fame time, leflen the difpofition for action, © 
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of contraction: of the.veffels ; the other,. by fuch applications as in- : 


duce the veflels to contract. 


“ The means of producing abfolute weaknefs are d/zeding and 


purging ; but the bleeding alfo produces irvitability for a time, and 
is often attended by a temporary weaknefs of another kind, viz. 
ficknefs. ea atk, ae ae te 

“© ‘The inconvenience, however, arifing from this practice is, 


4 


! 


that the found parts muft nearly, in the fame proportion, fuffer _ 


with the inflamed; for, by bringing the inflamed part upon a par, 
with health, the found parts muft be brought much lower, fo as 


_ to be too low. . The foothing may be produced by fudatives, re- 
- Jaxants, antifimulants, &c. fuch as many fudorifics, anodynes, &c. | 


“ The firft method will have the greateft, the moft permanent, 
and the moft lafting effect; becaufe, if it has any effect at all, the 


or elfe we may increafe the difpofition: but neither bieeding, purg- 
ing, nor ficknefs, can poffibly leflen the original inflammatory dif- 


pofition; for none of them will refolve a venereal inflammation, © 
3 > 


when mercury wills nor will they refolve the eryfepelatous inflam=_ 


— 


mation, although that inflammation has the very action for which » 


we fhould bleed in the common inflammation, viz. dilatation of 
veflels. . However, thefe means may, in fome fenfe, be reckoned 
direct ; for whatever will produce the action of contraction in the 


_ veffels, is counteracting the aCtion of dilatation. Leffening the power _ 
of action belonging to any.difpofition; can only leflen or protract _ 
the effets, which, however, will be of fingular fervice, as lefs 
mifchicf will be done, and it will. often give the difpofition time to” 


wear itfelf out. Means employed, on this principle, fhould be fuch 


‘ 


as give the feel of weaknefs to the conftitution; which will affect 


the part, and will make the veflels contract ,* but this. practice ~ 


fhould not be carried fo far as to produce the fenfe of too much: 
weaknefs, for then the heart ats with great force, and the arteries 
dilate, she a > aes 


bleeding to be very extenfive. Befides, the lofs of any quantity of 
blood being univerfally felt, in proportion to the quantity loft, aa 


univerfal alarm is excited, anda greater contraction of the veffels 
enfues, than fimply in proportion to this quantity, im confe- 
quence, as it would appear, of a fympathetic affection with the part 
bleeding. ; are pe RAT 3 

‘Too much blood, in an.inflammation, is 2 load. upon *the actions 
of ‘the circulation. ‘Too. little, produces debiljty and irritability.; 


- . : 


Al i. : “s ~ rus. 
_ Bleeding then, as a general principle, is to be put in practice; | 
but this muft be done with judgment ; for I conceive the effets of | 


. 
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~ becaufe, there is a lofs of powers, with an increafed aGion ‘to keep 
up, which is now not fopported. It would feem that violent ac- 
tions of a dtrong arterial fyftem, required Jefs blood than even the 
‘matural actions; and even lefs ftill than a weak or irritable fyitem : 
from whence we mu fee, that bleeding can either relieve infam- 
matory action, or increafz it, and therefore is not to be ufed at 
random. _ sia 
465 Bs many patients: that feem to require bleeding have been 
already bled, it may-not be improper to enquire how they bear, or 
are attected by bleeding; for, certainly, all conftitutions (inde- 
pendent of every other circumftance) do not bear this evacuation 
equaliy, and itis probable that its effects on inflammation may be 
nearly in the fame proportion; if fo, it becomes a very ufeful 
Caution; for although the lofs of blood may, as a general principle, 
be fet down aS a weéakener, and ‘probably the oreateft, as we can 
kili by tuch means, yet the lofs of Certain quantities, in many 
confistutions, is neceflary for health: this is either when there is a 
, difpolition to make too much blood, or a conftitution that cannot 
bear the ufual quantity ; in fuch, when known, bleeding with free. 
dom is certainly neceflary. If the inflammation is known to be 
attended with real powers, bleeding: is abiolutely neceflary, in fuch 
quantity as to take off from the force of the circulation, which arifes 
from too much bloed; orif that is not fufficient, then as much as 
will caufe.a contraGion of the veflels; but in cafes of too great an 
action of weak parts, then the proper quantity to be taken, is no 
more than may ailift the dilatation‘of the veflels, which wiil Jeffen 
the violence of motion in the. blood,:or remove the fenfation, in.the 
part inflamed, of having too much to do; the quantity, therefore, 
muft be regulated according to the fymptoms, and other -circum- 
ftances; for inftance, according to the vifible indications.’ 
,_ Mr. Hunter obferves, that ‘ every part of the body, under in- 
‘fammation, will not dear bleeding alike ;% and believes that “the 
conttitution bears bleeding beft, when the inflammation is in parts 
hot vital, and thofe near the fource of the circulation. W hatever 
difturbs fome of the vital parts, deprefles, but not equally in all; 
and in them it becomes more neceflary to be particular, for in ac- 
cidents. of the brain, bleeding freely, even. fo as to produce ficknefs 
and fainting, is neceffary. itis probable, that the ficknefs attending 
fuch accidents, is defigned to leflen the influx to the head, and oce 
cafion the veffels. of the brain to contract. Richey 
The indications for. bleeding are, firtt, according to the violence . 
of the inflammation, joined with the firength of the conttitution, 
which will in general point.out,the kind of inflammation. Secondly, 
according to the dilpofition.to form much blood : thirdly, according 
to the nature of the part, whether vital or not: fourthly, according 
to its fituation, in point of diftance from the heart: fifthly, ac- 
cording to the effect of the inflammation on the conttitution.’? 


”~ 
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The following obfervation is highly worthy of the praClitioner’s 
notice. : * tare 

«With regard to this evacuation,” fays Mr. Hunter, “it is worthy 
of particular confideration, whether or not, in all cafes where it 
can be putin practice, bleeding in or near the part will an{wer better 


than taking the blood from the general habit; for certainly lefs may - 


be removed. in this way, fo as to have equal effet upon the part 
inflamed (and probably upon every other difeafe that is relieved by 


bleeding), and yet affect the conftitution lefs ; for although, in many — 


cafes, the general habit may be relieved by bleeding, yet the part 
affe&ted, where it can a&, will, in all cafes, require this evacuation 
moft, and local bleeding will keep nearer thefe proportions, whereas 
taking blood from the general {yftem is juft the reverfe. ‘That 
local bleeding has very confiderable effects on the inflamed part, is 
proved by the gout; for applying leeches to the part inflamed, 
commonly relieves that part, and often almoft immediately*. We 


ind that bleeding by Ieeches alone wil remove a tumor inthe | 


breatt, having all the appearances of a fchirrus, which ‘cannot be 
confidered as inflammatory ; its powers, therefore, extend beyond 
inflammation. We find relief by bleeding in the temporal artery, 
sor jugular vein, for complaints in the brain; or cupping and bteed. 
“gng with leeches, on or near the part ; as applying leeches.te the 
temples in inflammations of the eye.” ie i 


mite , tie EE 
“| have obferved that there is fomething fimilar to fympathetic | 


affection in bleeding. I conceive that ali the fympathetic powers, 
the univerfel, continued, and contiguous, may be brought into 
action from the local influence of bleeding... ‘Thus, bleeding in the 
part inflamed, lean conceive; does more than fimply emptying 
the veffels mechanically, for that would be foon reftored from the 
general circulation; but it aéts by continued fympathy, viz. the 
vefiels of the part being opened, they contra& for their own defence, 


i 


and this is ¢arried. further among the veffels of the part; fo that” 


bleeding from the part acts in two ways, viz. mechanically, by rex 


lieving the veflels of fome blood, fo as allow them to contract in 


proportion as the load is taken off; and alfo to excite them to con-. 


traction, in order to prevent the effufion of blood. I fuppofe, like- 
wife, that contiguous fympathy comes into action; for this would 
appear from practice and obfervatien to be a principle in bleeding’s 


therefore, in-inflammation of contiguous parts, it is proper to ~ 


bleed from the fkia oppofite to them, as from the fxin of the ab- 
domen, in complaints of the liver, omach, and bowels ; and like- 
wife from the loins in inflammatory affections of. the kidneys. Ira 
affections of the lungs, bleeding oppofite to them is of fervice ; but 
in fuch cafes, it is not clear where the inflammation is; for if in 
the pleura, then it does not act upon this principle, but by contie 


* Tt is not meant here ro recommend bleeding in this difeafe. 
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nued fympathy : bleeding on the fcalp relieves head-achs ; and the 
relief given™o the tefticle by bleeding from the ferotum, in infam- 
mation of that body, proves the principle. 

| Where the firft indication for. bleeding takes place, ‘viz. where 
there is violent inflammation, with ftrength of conftitution, bleed- 
ing freely will be of fingular fervice. The fame mode of practice 
is alfo to be followed under the circumftance of {treneth, with 
re{pect to the fecond, third, fourth, and fifth: but each will not re- 

‘Quire the fame quantity to be taken under equal ftreneth of con- 
ftitution, as will be taken notice of when treating of them fepa- 
rately. As it feldom happens that bleeding once will be fufficient 
in a confiderable inflammation, the firft, or preceding blood taken, ‘ 

becomes a fymptom of the difeafe. If -the coagulating lymph is 
long in coagulating, fo that the globules have time to fubfide, there 
will be what is called a thick buff; and if its furface iS contiderabl y 
cupped, then future bleedings may be ufed with lefs caution; be- 
caufe fuch appearance indicates ftrong powers of coagulation, 
which always fhews ftrength in the folids; but .if the blood 

is weak in its powers of coagulation, lies flat in- the difh, 
then we muft be cautious in our future bleedings; or if it 
was ftrong at firft in its powers of coagulation, and after repeated 
bleedings becomes weak, then we muft not purfue this further; 

_ but in fome cafes it is proper to purfie it to this point, for we thall 
fometimes find that the inflammatory fymptoms will not ceafe after 
repeated bleedings, if the ftrength continues; but the moment a_ 
degree of loofenefs is produced in the blood, that moment will the 
inflammatory action ceafe. The following cafe is a ftrong inftance 
of this. A lady had a violent cough, tizhtnefs in re{pjration, lofs 
of appetite, ftrong fizy blood, and the fymptoms continued to the- 

ixth bleeding, when the blood was not quite fo hzy; but the moft 
remarkable change was, its remaining flat on the furface. . Upon 
this bleeding, all the {ymptoms difappeared; and here, although 
the blood became weak in its power of coagulation, yet it did not 
produce -irritability in the conftitution, the veffels of ‘the inflamed 
parts having {till had power to contraét. On the other hand, there 
may be indications for bleeding fparingly: firft, when there is too 
much action, with weakened powers: fecondly, when there is a 
difpofition to form but little blood: thirdly, when the part affedted 
is far from the fource of the circulation. ‘i 

‘© From the above three difpofitions that require bleeding ‘fpar- 
ingly, or with caution, I: may obferve, that it will moft proba-~ 
bly be proper in all fuch cafes to bleed from, or as near the part 
affeied as poffible, in order to have the greateft efedt, with the 
lofs of the leaft quantity of blood; more fo than when the confi. 
tution is ftrong; becaufe the conftitution-in fuch cafés thould feel - 
the lofs of blood as little as poffible. If from the part, leeches will 
anfwer beft, becaule commonly little irritation follows the wound 


. 
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of a leech: however, this can only be put in practice in inflamma+ 
tions not very remote from the furface. » Yet in many cafes the 
blood cannot be taken away from the part itfelf, but only from 


fome neighbouring part, fo-as to affe€t the part inflamed: thus, we 
' bleed in the temporal artery for inflammation of the eyes 5. we bleed 
_ in the jugular veins for inflammation of the brains and alfo in the 


temporal artery, to leffen the column of blogd going to the brain, © 

by the internal carotids. But in many fituations it will, probably, 
> impoflible to do this, with any hope of fuccefs, and therefore we 

may have‘recourfe to the fympathetic aiteCtions before deferibed. 

«© Too much ation, with fmall powers, may often, if novalways, 
be clafled with the irritable -conftitution, and bleeding fhould then 
be performed with very great caution.” : 3 S 

After relating two ftriking inftances of this, Mr. Hunter fuggefts 


~ 


the following cautions ref{peCtine blood-letting in inlammations. 


«© Where there is a’ difpofition,” fays he, “ to’ form? but little” 


‘blood, when known, bleeding fhould be performed with great 


caution. . 


‘¢ When the inflammation is far from the fource of ‘the cireula- — 


~ tion, the fame precautions are neceflary.. In general it can be taken 
away from the part in fuch cafes. But thefe are only fo many facts, — 


that require peculiar fymptoms to afcertain them. ’ 

« ‘he common indications of bleeding, befides inflammation, — 
are too often very little to be relied upon 5 and [ fhall confider them 
no further than as it concerns inflammation; which will indeed 
throw light on other cafes.’ The pulfe is the great indication in 
inflammation; but not always to be depended upon.”’ firey 

« The kind of blood is of great confequence to be known; for 
although it fhould prove fizy, yet if it lies fquat in the bafon, and 
is not firm in texture, and if the fymptoms, at the fame time, are 
very violent, bleeding muft be performed very {paringly, if at ail ; 
for I fufpeét that under fuch a ftate of blood, if the fymptoms con- 
tinue, bleeding is not the proper mode of treatment.” “The cafes 
of this kind, which the author relates, are {trong proofs of this. 

Since the pudfe, independent of all other confiderations, is wot an 
abfslute criterion, and as fizy blood, and a {trong coagulum “are 
equivocal proofs,. Mr. Hunter next enquires whether there be any 
collateral circumftances that can throw light on the fubje&, fo as to. 


enable the furgcon to determine whether: it be right to bleed or > 


not, where the pulfe does not, of itfelf, feem to indicate it. te Let 


us remember,” fays he, “ that in treating of inflammation of dif- 


ferent parts, I took notice of the pulfe peculiar to each part, which” 
1 may how be allowed to repeat. Fiér/?, 1 obferved that an inflam-— 


~ 


‘mation ja parts not vital, or fuch as the ftomach did not fympathize _ 


with, if there were great powers, and the conftitution not-very 
irritable, thé pulfe was full, frequent, and hard, Secondly, that on | 


” 
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. the contrary, in inflammations of the fame parts, if the conftitution 


» 


was weak, irritable, &c. that then the pulfe was fmall, frequent, 
and hard, although perhaps not fo'much’ fo as when én vital parts. 


Thirdly, that when the inflammation is in a vital part, fuch asvthe: ; 


ftomach, inteftines, or fuch as the ftomach readily fympathizés 


with, then the pulfe is quick, {mall, and hard, fimilar to'the above... 
Now, in the firft-ftated pofitions we have fome guide, for in the! 


firft of thefe, viz. where the pulfe is ftrong, &c. there bleeding is 


moft probably abfolutely neceflary, and the fymptoms, with the ftate’ 
of blood joined, will determine better the future condu@: but in® 


the fecond, where the pulfe is fmall, very frequent and hard, 
bleeding fhould be performed with great caution; yet in inflani- 
mations of the fecond flated parts, the conftitution feems’ to be 


more irritable, giving more the figns of weaknefs, as if lefs in the 


power of the conftitution to manage.’”? 
“ Flowever,” continues the author, ¢ bleeding fhould ini all eas 


be performed with great caution, more particularly at firtt; and. - 


mo more taken than appears to be really neceflary ; it fhould only 
be done to eafe the conftitution, or the -part, and rathercléwer i¢ 


where the conftitution can bear it: but if the conftitution 48 already - 
below, or brought below a certain point, or gives the fiens of i¢: 


_ from the fituation of the difeafe, then an irritable habit takes place, 


‘ 


_ Which is an increafed difpofition to a& without the power'to a& 


with. This, of itfelf, becomes a caufe of the Continuance of the: 
original difpofition, and therefore will admit neither of refolution, 
nor fuppuration, but continue in a ftate of inflammation ;' which is’ 
2 much worfe difeafe, than the former. | ta 

“« Upon any other principle than thofe above mentioned, T can= 


not fee why bleeding fhould have fuch effects in inflammation as 7 


ft 


fometimes has. If confidered in a mechanical licht, as fimply lef- i 


fening the quantity of blood, it cannot account for it; becaufe the’ 


removal of any natural mechanical power, can never rethove a 
caufe which neither took its rife from, nor is fupported by it: how- 
éver, in this light it may be of fome fervice; becaufe, all the a@ion® 
relative to the blood’s motion will be performed with more eafe to 
the folids, when the quantity is well proportioned. | | | 
_ Tt is probably from that connection between the folids and 
fluids, that the conftitution, or a part, is in a ftate of perfect quie~ 
tude, or health, in which we find that the fluids are, and ought to 


| be, in a large quantity: but in a ftate of inflammation, or increafed_ 


_ powers and actions, thofe proportions do not correfpond, at leaft® 


i. 


in the parts inflamed; and by producing the equilibrium between’ 


the two, fuitable-to fuch a ftate, the body becomes, fo far as this 


ene circumftance can affect it, in a ftate of health; and this in’ 


_ many cafes will caft the balance in favour of health : it isnot, how- 


ever, fufficient to produce this eff2@ in all inflammations.” 


~ 
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Relative to the propriety of blood-letting from parts peculiarly 
fituated with refpect to the parts inflamed, fuch as bleeding in the’ - 
left fide for an inflammation in the right, upon the principle of — 
derivation, Mr. Hunter exprefies himfelf doubtfally. | 

Of the internal means uled for the refolution of inflammation, 
Mr. Hunter obferves, they are “ fuch as tend to have fimilar ‘effets. 
to that which is produced by bleeding; namely, lowering the con< 

~ fiitution, or the action of the parts; and this has ufually been. per- 
formed principally by purges; and the medicines that were given to 
remove, or leflem the effects of inflammation on the conftitution, 

- have been fuch as generally tend to leflen fever, or the effects that 
the inflammation has upon the conftitution.”” Thefe, the author 
obferves, though capable of reducing the ftrength confiderably, yet 
fill their-effeci is not fo permanent as that of bleeding. He fays, — 
purging rather lowers action, without diminifhing ftrength ; and 
that,if a perfon was to feel the lofs of blood equal to a purge, that . 
fenfation would be more lafting. ‘ Indeed,” fays Mr. Hunter, 
« many conftitutions rather acquire ftrength .upon being gently 
purged ; particularly fuch as have been living above par ; but fuch 
ftrength as is acquired by putting the body in good order, I fhould. 
fuppofe is not inimical to inflammation.” : vee ; 

With regard to the ufe of purging in irritable habits, where the. 
inflammation becomes more diffufed, we find fome important cau- 
tions, fimilar to thofe on the ufe of the lancet. 3 9 ee 

"The author next obferves, that ‘ medicines, which have the. 
power of producing ficknefs, leffen the a€tion, and-even the general 
powers of life, for a time, in confequence of every part of the 
body fympathizing with the ftomach, and their effects are pretty 

uick. : Maat] ‘ 

oh Sicknefs lowers the pulfe; makes the fmaller veffels contract, 
and rather difpofes the tkin for perfpiration, but not of the active . 
or warm kind; but I believe it fhould proceed no farther than 
ficknefs; for the a of vomiting is rather a counteraction to that 
effect, and produces its effet from another caufe, and of courfe of 
another kind, which I believe rather roufes : it is probably an a€tion 
arifing from the feel of weaknefs, and intended to relieve the perfon — 
from that weaknefs. It is fimilar to the hot fit of an ague; a 
counteraétion to the cold one. There are few fo weak, but they 
will bear vomiting, but cannot bear ficknefs long. » 2a 

' « Tf we had medicines, which, when given internally, could be. 
taken into the conftitution, and were endowed with a power of J 
making the veflels’ contract, fuch, 1 apprehend, would be proper ‘ 
medicines. Bark has certainly this property, and is of fingular - 
fervice, 1 believe, in every inflammation attended with weaknefs,_ 
and therefore, i conceive, fhould be oftener given than is commonly. 


a 


done; but it is fuppofed to give ftrength which would not accord 
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with inflammations attended with too much ftrength and confidera- 
ble irritation.”’ " Lite 
_ The following remarks on topical remedics in inflammation de- 
ferve’particular attention. aie 

“ Applications to the body to cure or refolve inflammations are, 
with regard to their mode of application, of two kinds; one is ap= 
plied to the part inflamed, the other to fome diftant part: the Arft 
may be called loca} o¢ abfolute, -refpecting the part itfelf; the fecond, 
relative: but even the firft may be confidered as having a relative 
effect in one of jts modes of action, viz. that called repulfion, from 
which local applications have by fome been objected to, and it ‘is 
principally local applications that can repel, although not literally, 

“the firft, or abfolute effecis of medicine, may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. one, the fimple cure of the part; the fecond, pro- 
ducing an irritation of another kind in the part; both, however, a& 
locally, and their ultimate effe@ is local.” Local applications to a ° 
part, where that application pofleffes really the powers of refolution, 
muft be much more efficacious than any of the other modes of refo~ 
lution; fer.inftance, mercury, has much greater powers when ap- 
pied immediately to the vencreal complaint, than when applied to 
the neareft furface; where, however, we have not medicines that 
can refolve inflammation by application, then of courfe the other 
method is the moft efficacious; but whether we have external or 


- local applications which have really a tendency to leflen the inflam-~ 


matory difpofition, is not well aicertained. ‘I doubt our being in 


~pollefion of many that. can remove the immediate caufe. . Such: 


would of courfe remove the action, or if not wholly, would at leaft 
leffen it, and allow the inflammation to xo off, HON 

“¢ But moft of our powers in this way appear to.be of the foothing 
kind, which, therefore, leffen. the action, although the caufé may 
ftill exift, and hence the effeéts are alfo Ieflened. ‘This either pro- 
duces a termination of the inflammation, or it is protracted, the 
caufe leflens, and the inflammation wears itfelf out. thos 

“ As inflammation has too much aétion, which aGion gives the 
idea of ftrength, fuch applications as weaken have been recom. 


-meénded, and cold is one of them. Cold, according to its degrees, 


produces two very different effets, one is the exciting of action 
without leflening the powers, the other is abfolutely debilitating, 
while at the fame time it excites action, if carried too far. In the 
firft, it becomes like fuitable exercife to. the vafcular fyftem, as 
bodily exercife is to the mufcles, increafing ftrength; but when 
Carried or continued beyond this point, it lefiens the powers, and 
becomes a weakener, calling up the action of refiftance after the 
powers are leflened; therefore cold fhould not be indifcriminately 


-. ufed, and fhould be well proportioned to the powers. 


© Cold produces the aétion of contraction in the veffels, which ae 
 a@nattion of weaknefs, A degree of cold fuddenly applied, which 
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hardly produces more than the fenfe of cold, excites action after the 
immediate effect is over, which is the action of dilatation, and 
which is the effect of the cold-bath when it agrees; and as cold 
produces weaknefs in proportion to its degree, its application fhould | 
riot be carried too far, for thea it produces a much worfe difeafe, 
irritability; or over action to the itrength of the parts; and then 
indolence téo often commences. Cold might be fuppofed to act on 
an inflamed’part, fimilar to its aGtion on a frozen part, reftraining 
action,‘ keeping it within the ftrength of, the -part in the one cafe, 
fo as not to allow death to take place from over action; and in the. 
Other, to keep it within bounds*. Ey Lo i I aaa 

‘© Lead is alfo fuppofed to have confiderable effeéts in this way; 
but I believe much more is afcribed to it than it defervess 

“| The property of lead appears to be that of leflening the powers 
and not the aGion, therefore fhould never be ufed but when the 
powers are too ftrong, and acting with too much violence: how- 
ever, lead certainly has the power of producing the contraction of 
the vefléls, and therefore where there is great ftrength, lead is cer- 
_ tainly a powerful application. 
«Applications whicly can weaken fhould never be applied to an 
- irritable in{:ammation, efpecially if the irritability arifes from weak- 
nefs;T am certain I have feen lead increafe fuch inflammations, par= 
ticularly in many inflammations of the eyes and the eyelids ; and 1 
believe it is a bad application in all ferofulous cafes; in fuch’ cafes 
the parts fhould be ftrengthened without ptoducing aétion. 


. . ae 


_« Warmth, more efpecially when joined with moifture, called 
fomentation, is commonly had recourfe to; but | am certain that 
warmth when as much as the fenfative principle can bear, excites, 
action; but whether it is the action of inflammation, or the action 
of the contraction of the’vefiels, I cannot determine. We fee that 
many patients cannot bear it, and therefore it might be fuppofed to 
increafe the action of dilatation, and do hurt; but if that pain arifes — 
from the contraétion of the inflamed veffels, then it is doing good, 
but this I doubt, becaufe [ rather conceive the action of contraction . 
would give eafe. | yi 4 

“ Acids have certainly a fedative power, as alfo alcohol, and I bes 
lieve many of the neutral falts.”’ + 


‘ 


* As cold can be applied upon two very different principles; Mr. Hunter 
thinks it neceflary to mention which of thefe is here meant. Hefays, when — 
cold is applied either within the powers of refiftance of the part, to excite 
heat, or only for fo fhort a time.as to give the ftimulus of cold, then a re- 
action takes place, and warmth is the confequence; but if cold is applied 
‘beyond the powers of refiftance, then a contraction of the veffels takes 
place, and that contraction is in fome degree permanent, But this muft be. 
done with caution, for if continued too long, it will produce debility, and 
action will be excited which will be irritable. In the prefent, the applica-— & 
tion of cold fhould only be fufficient to excite the contraction of the veffels, 
and that not continued too long, for reafons above afligned. ean 
M 


- 
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Ta the feGion which treats of derivation, répuifion, tranflation, - 
xe. we find the following ufeful remarks: 

I have already obferved,’’ fays Mr. Hunter, “ that local appli- 
eations were principally fuppofed to repel, by the fir or fecond mode 
of action; yet internal medicines having a fpecific, or what might 
be called a Jocal action, although given internally, may repel by 
{topping the difeafed action in the part which it chieHv ates, fuch 
as mercury falling on the mouth, might repel a difeafe from the 
mouth. Hemlock might do the fame, with regard to the head; or 
turpentine with regard to the urethra. In the laft, we often fnd.by 
taking balfams, that by ftopping the difcharge, a fwelling of the 
t2{ticles comes on, or an irritable bladder. As repulfion in this 
way is not fo evident, it is lefs noticed. The uncertainty in’the 
power of medicines, refpecting repullion, has led furgeons into 
more errors than any other principle in the animal ceconomy, with 
regard to difeafes. It has prevented their acting in many. cafes, 
where they might have done it with, fafety and effect. A ftronger. 
inftance cannot be given than in that {pecies of the venereal difeafe, 
Called a gonorrheea, which they did not venture to cure by local ap- 
plications, for fear. of driving it into the conflitution, and producing 
a pox; but they did not confider that a gonorrhoea does not arife from 
the conftitution, but may be faid to arife from accident, or at leaft 
is entirely local, and therefore no repulfion could take place. ‘The 
idea of repelling was firft introduced when local difeafes were fup- 
pofed to arife from a depofit or derivation of humors to a part, and 
is {till retained by thofe who cannot or will not allow themfelves to 
think better; yet {till the term might be applied to difeafed action, 
for the removal of many difeafed actions from a part which fall on 
fome. other part, is cértainly the repelling of that difeafed action; 
but fince it is not fubdued, but only driven from the part, as is often 
the cafe with the gout, no cure is performed by this means, 

“ Both or either of the two local. methods of removing difeafe,, 
juft “now. mentioned, viz. either-by fimply curing the difeafe, or 
by deftroying the ‘difeafed action, in confequence of, exciting an 
action of another kind, may produce the effect called repulfion ; 
but the former, [ believe, can only take place in inflammations, 
arifing from the conftitution, and which being. prevented from 
fettling in this part, return upon the conftitution again, and often 
fall upon fome other part, viz. one next in order of fufceptibility for 
fuch inlammation, as is often the cafe in the gout, and in many 
other difeafes befide inflammation, as in many nervous complaints. 
St. Vitus’ dance is a remarkable inftance of it; but in this cafe it is 
not to be confidered asa cure of the difeafe, but only as a iufpenfion 
of its action in this part.” aaah 

_ When treating on the uje of the adhefive inflammation, the author | 


fays: 
“Its utility may be faid to be both local and conftitutional, but 
VOL. Il. a0. 
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certainly moft fo with regard to the firft. Its utility is moft evident 
when it arifes from a difeafe ina part, whether this proceeds from 
the conftitution or otherwife, and when it does, it muft be con- 
fidered as arifing from a ftate in which that part cannot exift, as in 
expofure, and therefore is the firft ftep towards a cure. It is often 
of fervice in thofe cafes which arife from violence, although not fo 
neceflarily fo, the injured-parts not being always under the necet- 
fity of having recourfe to it, as was fhewn in treating of union by 
the firft intention. eet , | | 

“«: When the adhefive inflammation arifes from the conititution, it 
may depend on fome difeafe of that conftitutions and if fo, it may 


be conceived to be of ufe to it, efpecially if it fhould be fuppofed to! 


be the termination of an univerfal irritation in a local one, by that 
means relieving the conftitution of the former, as in the gout; but 
when it is only the fimple adhefive inflammation that takes place, I 
am rather apt to think that it is more a part of the difeafe, than a 
termination of it, or an act of the conftitution. wy | 

«The adhefive inflammation ferves as a check to the fuppurative, 
by making parts, which otherwife mutt infallibly fall into that ftate,: 
previoufly unite, in order to prevent its accefs, as was defcribed in 


the adhefive inflammation being limited; and where it cannot pro- 


duce this effect, fo as altogether to hinder the fuppurative inflamma- 
tion itfelf from taking place, it becomes in moft cafes a check upon 
the extent of it. “This we fee evidently to be the cafe in large cavi- 
ties, as in the tunica vaginalis after the operation of the hydrocele 5 
for after the water has made its efcape, parts of the collapfed fack 
frequently unite to other parts of the fame fack by this inflammation, 
and thereby preclude the fuppurative from extending beyond thefe 
adhefions, which fo far prevents the intention of the furgeon from 
having its fall effect ; and often on the other hand, the adhefive ftate 
of the inflammation takes place univerfally in this bag, in confe- 
quence of the palliative cure, which produces the radical, and 


thereby prevents a relapfe. In the hernia it performs a cure by 


uniting the two fides of the fack together, by means of flight 
preflure, fo that we fhould underftand perfectly its mode of action, 
where it can prevent a cure, and where it can perform one. In 
ftill larger cavities, fuch as the abdomen, where often only a partial 
inflammation takes plaee, as is frequently the cafe after child- 
bearing, and in ‘wounds of this cavity, we find this inflammation 


produced, which either prevents the fuppurative altogether, or if it 
does not, it unites the parts furroundirig the fuppurative centre, and 


confines the fuppuration to that point; and as the abfcefs increafes 


in fize, the adhefive infammation fpreads, uniting the parts as it — 
fpreads, fo that the general cavity is excluded. ‘Thus the fuppura-. 
tion is confined to the firft point, and forms there a kind of circume 


fcribed abfcefs. 


« Jn inflammations of the pleura or furface of the lungs; the fame 
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thing happens, for the adhefive inflammation takes place, and the 
furfacés are united ; which union going before the fuppurative, con- 
fines it to certain limits, fo that diftinct abfcefles are formed in this 
union of the parts; and the whole cavity of the thorax is not in- 
volved in a general fuppuration; fuch cafes are called the fpurious 
empyema. eu % 

“The cellular membrane, every-where in the body, is united 
exactly in the fame manner, the fides of the cells throw out, or, as 
it were, fweat out the uniting matter, which fills the cavities and 
unites the whole into one mafs. | 

“© The adhefive inflammation often difpofes the parts to form a 
cyft, or bag; this is generally to cover fome extraneous body that 
does not irritate fo much as to produce fuppuration; fuch as a fack 
formed to enclofe a bullet, pieces of glafs, &c. ae 

«“ With the fame wife views it unites the parts or cellular mem- 
brane which lies between an abfcefs, and the {pot where that abfceis 
has a tendency to open, as will be more fully explained hereafter, 
when I come to treat of ulceration.” _ ) : 
_ The better to illuftrate the ufe of the adhefions produced in con- 
fequence of this inflammation, Mr. Hunter contrafts it with the 
erylipelatous. He illuftrates this by relating a very extraordinary 
cafe, prefaced with the following obfervations: : a 

© When the eryfipelatous inflammation takes place,” fays he, “the 
matter gets very freely into the furrounding and found cellular mem- 
brane, and then diffutes itfelf almoft over the whole body; while, in 
another kind of conftitution, the adhefive inflammation would have 
been produced, to have prevented its progrefs. | 

“¢ ‘The adhefive inflammation takes place in confequence of acci- 
dents, when it is impoffible it fhould ever produce the fame good 
effects, fuch as in wounds which are not allowed or cannot heal by 
the firft intention ; for inftance, a ftump after amputation, and many 
other wounds; but it is one of thofe fixed, and invariable principles 
of the animal machine, which upon ‘all fuch irritations, uniformly 
produces the uniting procefs, though like miany other principles in 
the fame machine, thefe effe€ts are perhaps not fo niuch required 
fo that although a wound is not allowed toheal, or cannot heal by 
means of the adhefive inflammation, yet the furrounding parts go 
through the common confequences of being wounded, and the fur- 
rounding cells are united, as was defcribed when I treated of union 
by the firft intention. It firft throws out. the blood, as if the in- 
tention was to unite the parts again; the newly cut or torn ends of 
the veflels, however, foon contract and clofe up, and then the cif 
charge is not blood, but a ferum with the coagulating part of the 
blood, fimilar to that which is produced by the adhefive ftate of in 
flammation, fo that they go through the two firft procefles of union 5 
therefore the ufe of the adhefive inflammation does not appear fo 
evidently in thefe cafes, as in fpontaneous inflammation; however; _ 
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“jn cafe of wounds which are allowed to fuppurate, it anfwers the 
great purpofe of uniting the cells at the cut furface from their being 
f mply in- contact with each other, as has been defcribed, which 

confines the inflammaticn to that part, without which the irritation 
arifing from this dtate’ of imperfection might have been communi+ 
cated from ceil to cell, and proceed farther than it commonly does... 

The cut veflels, by this means, are alfo united, which hinders the 
progrefs of inflammation from running along it cavities, as we 
find fometimes to be the cafe in the veins of a wounded furface, 
where this inflammation has not taken place. From every thing 
which has been faid, it mutt appear, that all furfaces which are fup- 
purating in confequence of this inflammation, have their bafis in 
that ftate of the adhefive inflammation, which very nearly. ap- 
Sahih to fu ppuration: and this inflammation i is lefs and lefs,, as it . 
recedes further from the fuppurating centre.’’ 

Mr. ;iunter next treats of that fpecies of inflauienall tine to which 
he gives the name of /uppurative. We fhall chiefly notice-fuch | 
parts of this chapter as are of a practical tendency. 

« When the a adi hefive'inflammation,”’ fays he, “ is not capable? of 
refolution, and has gone as far as poffible to prevent the necefflity of 
fuppuration, efpecially in thofe cafes that might have admitted of 
refolution, as in {fpontaneous inflammations in general, where there 
has neither been an expofed laceration of the folids, nor, as before- 
mentioned, lofs of fubftance, but where the natural funétions of the 
part have only been fo deranged that it was unable to fall back into 
a natural and found ftate again; or, fecondly, where it was a confe- 
quence of fuch accidents, as the effects of the adhefive could not in 
the leaft prevent (as in wounds that, were prevented from healing by 
the firft or fecundintention) 5 then under either of thefe two circum- 
flances fuppuration takes place. 3 

“¢ The immediate effect of fuppuration, 4 is the produce, af the ints 
from the infamed furface, which appears in fuch cafes or under fuch 
circumftances to be a leading ftep to the formation of a new fub- 
france, called gramulations, which: granulations are the third method 

in the firft order of parts, of reftoring thofe parts to. heal.h; but 
upon all internal canals, fuppuration is certainly not a leading Sep 
to granulations, which will be explained hereafter. 

“ The fame the ory of the adhefive inflammatjon refpeGting the 
veffels is, | belicve, applicabie to the Frum: for when fuppu- 
ration is the firff,. we have the veflels in the fame {tate as in the:ad~ 
hefive when it happens, bat their difpofitions and actions muft have 
altered, there being a great difference in their effects. | 

«This is fo much the cafe, that the true inflammatory difpofi- 
tion and action almoft immedfately ceafes upon the commencement 
of fappuration, and although the veflels may be nearly in the fame — 
fate, yet they are ina much more quiefcent mood than before, and 
have: acquired a. new mode of actions? >. a ey 
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‘Mr. Hunter. eftablithes as an invariable fact, that “ no fuppura- 

tion takes place which is not preceded by inflammation ;’’ that is 

to fay, that no pus, properly fuch, is formed but in confequence 
of it. : | 

© The irritation,’ he obferves, * which is immediately the 


-caufe of fuppuration, is the fame, from whatever cauife it may pro- 


ceed, fimilar to that which produces the adhefive flace ; it is a 
fimilar procefs going through the fame ftages, and is atiended with 
nearly the fame circumf{tances, whether it takes its rife from external 
violence, the conftitution, or a difpofition in the part, if all other 
circumftances are equal; however, it is not fo general in its caufes 
as the adhelive, for the thickening procefs will take place in many 
difeafes, where true fuppuration is not admitted ; as in fome {crofu- 
lous cafes, fome venereal, and alfo cancers ; fuppuration, therefore, 
depends more on the foundnefs of parts than the adhefive, and this 
is fo much the cafe, that we can, in fome degree, judge of a fore 
{imply by its difcharge. 

“ It appears very difficult to give a true and clear idea of the 
whole chain of caufes leading to fuppuration. The immediate ftate 
of parts, which may be called the immediate caufe, I conceive to be 
{uch as cannot carry on its ufual functions of life, and which ftate of . 
parts I have called the ftate of imperfe@tion, let the caufé of that 
ftate be what it will; we have fhown that irritation fimply is not 
always fufficient, it often only brings on the adhefive ftage, which 
is in moft cafes intended to prevent the fuppurative, as has been 
obferved. . , : 

“ It isa curious fact, to fee the fame mode of action producing 
two fuch contrary effects, and each tending to a cure; the firft pro- 
ducing from neceffity the fecond, and being alfo fubfervient to it. 
Violence done to parts is one of the great caufes of fuppuration ; 
but we have already remarked that violence. fimply does not always 
produce this inflammation ; that it muft bea violence followed bya 
prevention of the parts performing their cure in a more fimple way, 
viz. a reftoration: of the ftru€ture, fo as ‘to carry on the animal 
functions of the part, or in other words, a prevention of union by 
the firft or fecond intention, or attended with this circumftance of 
the parts being kept a fufficient time in that ftate into which they 
were put by the violence; or what is fomething fimilar to this, 
violence attended with death in a part, fuch as in many bruifes, 
mortifications, floughs in confequence of cauftics, &c. which, when 
feparated, have expofed internal furfaces. ; 

« Various have betn the opinions on this fubjeét;, and as every 
violence committed from without, under the circumftances before 
mentioned, is expofed more or lefs to the furrounding air, the ap- 
plication of this matter ‘to internal furfaces has generally been 
affigned as a caufe of this inflammation; but air certainly has not 
the leaft effect upon thofe parts; for a ftimulus would arife from 
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wound were it even contained ina vacuum. Nor does the air get 
to the parts that form circumferibed abfcefles fo as to be a caufe of 
their formation, and yet they as readily fuppurate in confequence. of 
inflammation as expofed furfaces.” - yb 

“If it was neceflary that air fhould be admitted in order for fup- 
puration to take place, we fhould not very readily account for fup- 
puration taking place in the nofe from a cold, as this part is not 
more under the influence of air at one time than at another 3 nor is 
the urethra in a gonorrhoea affected by the air more at that time 
than at’ any other; thefe parts being at all times under the fame 
circumftances with refpect to air, therefore there muft be another 
caufe. : | a 
« Suppuration does not arife from the violence of the action of. 
the parts inflamed, for that circumftance fimply rather tends to 
produce mortification ; and we fee that in the gout, which does not 
{uppurate, there is often more violent inflammation than in many 
others that do; all internal canals likewif2 fuppurate with, very. 
flight inflammation, when not in an irritable habit ; but if of a very 
irritable difpofition, the ation will almoft exceed fuppuration, and 
by its becoming milder, fuppuration will come on, we Lepage 

«. But if we fuppofe the caufe of inflammation to be a difpofition 
in the part for fuch a€tions, without the parts themfelves being 
either difeafed, or in fuch ftate to be fimilar to the deftruction or 
alteration of their texture, this inflammation then may arife froma, 
vaft variety of caufes, with which we ‘are at prefent totally unac- 
quainted ; nay, which we do not perhaps even fufpect : and this laf, 
opinion, upon a flight view, would feem to be the moft probable, — 
becaufe we can frequently put back thefe {fpontaneous,inflamma- 
tions, which would not be the cafe if they came on from the de- 
ftruction of a part, or any thing elfe, whofe ftimulus was fimilar to — 
it; for no fuch thing can be done with wounds, if they are not foon. 
united by the firft intention, they muft fuppurate : however, this ar- 
gument is not conclufive, for we can prevent fuppuration in thofe. 
arifing from accident, by uniting them by the fecond intention, 
which is preventing fuppuration, by acting asa kind of refolution. __ 

“¢ Although fuppuration is often produced without much vifible. 
violence of action in the part, yet when it is a confequence of.a. 
healthy inflammation, we find in general that the inflammation has. 
been violent. sobs 

*‘ It is always more violent than in its preceding inflammation; 
and.in fuch cafes it would appear to be little more than am in-. 
creafed action, out of which is produced an entire new mode of 
action, and which of courfe deftroys the firft. % 

6 It is from this violence that. it: produces its effects fo. quickly ; 
for the inflammation which is capable of producing quickly fo great 
a change in the operations of the parts, as fuppuration, muft, be: 
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violent; becaufe it is a violence committed upon the natural 
actions and ftructure of the parts. | 

« This inflammation will alfo be more or lefs, according to the 
violence of the caufe producing it, compared with the ftate of the 
conftitution and parts aftected. 

s ‘The inflammation which precedes fuppuration is much more 
violent in thofe cafes where it appears to arife fpontaneoufly, than 
when it arifes from any injury done by violence. A fuppuration 
equal in quantity to that.from an amputation of the thigh, fhall have 
been preceded by a much greater inflammation than that which is 
a confequence of the amputation. . 

«This inflammation would feem to vary fommewhat in its effects’ 
according to the exertion of that power during its progrefs; for 
in proportion to its rapidity the caufe is certainly more fimple, and - 
its termination and effects more fpeedy and falutary ; and this idea 
agrees perfectly with inflammation in confequence of accidents, for 
there it runs through its ftlages more rapidly, and with lefs inflam- 
mation ; neceflity appears te be the leading caufe here.” | 

Mr. Hunter fuggefts that this is the cafe even in thofe parts which 
have a tendency to flow and fpecific difeafes ; as in the breafts of 
women, or the tefticles in males. “ For if thefe parts inflame 
quickly, the effects will be more falutary than if they inflamed 
flowly.. In other words, thofe parts are capable of being affected by 
the comnion fuppurative inflammation, which in moit cafes termi- 
nates well; perhaps the fpecific inflammation is flow in its progrefs 
and operation, and fuch flownefs marks it to be an inflammation of 
fome fpecific kind.” | | | 

The introduCtory matter on fuppurative inflammation concludes 
with fome inftances to fhew that fuppuration takes place with’ 
greater facility in internal canals, than in internal cavities. 

The fymptoms of the fuppurative inflammation are next very ably 
defcribed. It contains many ingenious reflections, though the 
auther’s reafoning is not in all inftances fo clear as we could with. 

The effec of inflammation,” fays he, “ appears to be the pro- 
ducing of the fuppurative difpofition, or that ftate of a part which 
difpofes it to form pus. In doing this the inflammation feems hrft to 
be carried to fuch a height as to deftroy that {tate of the parts on 
which itfelf depends, the confequence of which is, that they lofe the 
inflammatory difpofition, and come into that which fits them for 
forming pus. 

“¢ It feems to be a fixed and moft ufeful law in the animal ceco- 
nomy, that in fpontaneous inflammation, when it has either de- 
ftroyed the natural funCtions of parts, fo much as to prevent ¢heir’ 
returning by a retrograde motion, as it were, to the {tate from 
whence they fet out, or where the firft caufe was a deftruction of 
the natural functions, as an expofure of internal furfaces, that they 
form a difpofition to the fecond method of cure. That the difpofi- 
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tion for fuppuration is very different from the actual frate of infam~ 
mation, though produced by it, is proved by a variety of obferva- 
tions; for no perfe&t fuppuration takes place till the inflammation 
ig gone off ; and as the inflammation ceafes, the difpofition to fup~ 
puration gradually comes on. If too by any peculiarity in the con- 
ftitution or inflammation by which it is continued, or if by any 
accident an inflammation is brought on a healthy fore, the difcharge 
and other appearance become the fame as they were when the part 
from whence they arofe was firft in an inflamed ftate, very different 
from thofe obferved when it was arrived at the ftate of a kind of 
fuppuration. rink 
“The treatment required when fuppuration muft take place is 
highly important. In what relates to this cafe Mr. Hunter {aysy 


« the practice will be to moderate the inflammation, if neceflary, 


but not with a view to prevent fuppuration; for if the powers are 
very great, and the violence committed very confiderable, the, in~ 
flammation will probably be very violent; and if itfhould have 
equal effeéts on the conftitution, which will be in proportion to the 
quantity of furface inflamed, then certain conftitutional means of 
relief will be neceflary, fuch as bleeding, purging, regimen, and 
perhaps producing ficknefs; becaufe, while that inflammation con- 
tinues to have effeGs upon the conftitution, the fuppuration which 
takes place will not be fo kindly, as it would otherwife be ; but if 
the conftitution is of the irritable kind, which will be generally 
known by the inflammation, the fame practice as mentioned above 


js neceflary; in fhort, whatever is to be the confequence, whether 


refolution or fuppuration, the irritability and the too great action of 


the veflels, whether arifing from too great powers, or too great 


aGion with fmall powers, are to be corrected or removed, as they in 
all cafes counteraét falutary operations.’” wi te 

If the conftitution’ is much affected, the author recommends 
neutral mixtures and géntle fudorifics, and occattonally opium, ex- 
cept in conftitutions where the latter increafes irritation. | 

« Frefh wounds,’” fays he, * confidered fimply as’ wounds, are 
all of the fame nature, and require one uniform treatment} the in= 
tention being to put them into that fituation in which they can 
juppurate with moft cafe to themfelves; and the firft dreflings 
commonly remain till fuppuration comes on, unlefs fome’ peculiarity 
from the fituation of parts, or other collateral circumftances, fhould 
make it neceflary to remove the dreflings or vary the treatment. 
_ The difference between one wound and another, with refpect to 
the nature of the part wounded, will vary very much ; fome will 
have {mall veffels wounded that cannot be conveniently got at, in 
order to tie them up, yet fhould be ftopt from bleeding, which can 
be done by the mode of dreffing, and therefore require drefling 
- fuitable to this circumftance alone, gx alt Ties 


a 
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~« Wounds opening intd cavities. where peculiarities of the con- 
tained parts are joined with the injury done to them by the accident, 


4 


will require a fuitable mode of drefling ; the influence too that a 
fimple wound in the containing parts may have upon thofe. in. the 
cavity, as a wound into the belly, thorax, joints, fkull, dc. will - 
oblige the furgeon to vary the mode of drefling from that of a fimple 
wound. While many wounds will require being kept open for 
fear of uniting again, in order to anfwer fome future purpofe,:as 

the wound made into the tunica vaginalis teftis, for the radical cure 
of the hydrocele; others may. require attention being paid to them 
before {uppuration comes on, and therefore fhould be fo drefled as 
to admit of being foon and eafily removed, to examine the parts 
occafionally as the fymptoms arife. This ought to be the cafe in 
wounds of the head, attended or not attended with frafure of the 
fkull. But whatever mode of application may be thought neceflary 

- to anfwer the various attending circumftances, yet as they are all 
wounds which are to come to fuppuration, one general method is 
to be followed refpeting them all, as far as thofe peculiarities will 
allow. . ; : 

« The application which has been made to wounds for fome 
years paft in this country, has been in general. dry lint; what 
brought this application into common practice, mofk probably was 
its aflifting in ftopping the hemorrhage ; and as moft wounds are 
attended with bleeding, it became univerfal; but as it became unl- 
verfal, it loft the firft intention, and became fimply a firtt dreffing.”’ 

Mr: Huster here obferves, that if all wounds that are to fuppurate 
are firft attended with inflammation, and therefore are fo far {imilar 
to fpontarieous inflammations which are to fuppurate, how contra- 
diGory muft this mode of treatment be to common practice, when 
{pontaneous inflammation has already taken place. “ Where is 
the difference,”’ fays he, “ between an inflammation with a wound, 
and one without? And alfo, what fhould be.the difference in. the 
application to a part that is to inflame (while that application is 
made to the part) and one applied to an inflammation which has 
already taken place ?”’ | 

“ Wounds that are to fuppurate,’’ continues the author, “ are 
firft to go through the adhefive and fuppurative inflammations. 
‘Thefe inflammations in a wound are exaétly fimilar to thofe {pon- 
taneous inflammations which fuppurate and form an abfcefs, or 
thofe inflammations which ulcerate on the furface, and form a fore. 

“© The applications to thefe which are now in practice, I have 
formerly obferved, are poultices and fomentations ; thefe, however, 
appear to be applied without much critical exactnefs or difcrimina- 
tion, for they are applied before fuppuration has taken place, and 
where it is not intended it fhould take place; they are applied to 
inflammations where.it is wifhed they fhould fuppurate 5 and applied 
after {uppuration has taken place. Now, with refpect to fuppura- 
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tion it@lf, abftraéted from all ether confiderations, thé indi¢ition 
cannot be the fame in all of thofe ftates ; but if poultices and fomen- 
tations are found to be of real fervice in thofe two ftages of the 
difeafe, then there muft be fomething common to both, for which 
they are of fervice, abftracted from fimple fuppuration. I alfo 
formerly ebferved, that poultices were of fervice when the inflam- 
mation had attacked the fkin, either of itfelf, or when an abfcefs had 
approached fo near that the fkin had become inflamed; and that this 
fervice confifted in keeping the fkin foft and moift. This appears 
to me to be the ufe of a poultice in an inflammation, either before 
fuppuration er after, as inflammation {till exits, till it is opened ; 
for inflammation is neceflary in an abfcefs, while it is making its. 
approaches to the fkin, which I have called the ulcerative, and then, . 
and only then, it begins to fubfide; it is therefore ftill proper, in as 
much as it is of fervice to inflammation; {fo far, therefore, the 
practice is right and.confiftent, as the firft reafon exifts: through 
. the whole; but when applied to inflamed parts, which are meant 
not to fuppurate, the reafoning or principles upon which furgeons 
apply it muft fail them, although the application is fill very 
proper. — 

“ If my. fir propofition is juft, viz. that wounds which are al- 
lowed to fuppurate are fimilar to inflammations that are alfo to 
fuppurate; then let us fee how far the two practices agree with this 
propofition. Lint, I have obferved, is applied to a frefh wound, 
which is to inflame; and the fame lint is continued through the 
whole of the inflammation till fuppuration comes on, becaufe it can- » 
not beremoved, Lint, confidered fimply as an application to frefh- 
wounds which are to inflame, is a very bad one, for it more or lefs 
adheres to the furface of the wound, by means of the extravafated 
blood; hence it becomes difficult of removal, and often fhall re- 
main in fores for months, being interwoven with the granulations, 
efpecially when applied to the furface of circumfcribed cavities, fuch. 
asthe tunica vaginalis teftis, after the operation for the hydrocele 5 
however, this is not always the greateft inconvenience, the circum- 
tance of its being loaded or foaked with blood, fubjeéts it to become. 
extremely hard when it dries, which it always does before the fepa- 
ration takes place, which feparation is only effected by the fuppura- 
tion. In this way it becomes the worft drefling poflible for 
wounds.”’ | a 

Mr. Hunter confiders a poultice the beft application to an in~ 
flamed part, and alfo toa frefh wound, as it keeps the part foft and 
moift, and is eafily removed. tng | ee AER, 

“© The fame medical advantage,” he fays, “ is gained here, as 
when it is applied to. an inflamed'parts but although it had not thefe- 
advantages, yet the circumftance'of being eafily removed is much inv 
its favour, efpecially when compared todry lint. — | 4 
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« But a poultice, from other circumftanczs, cannot at all times 
and in all places be conveniently applied. oe 

<¢ To preferve the above properties, it is neceflary there fhould 
be a mafs, much too large for many purpofes ; but if poultices can 
be ufed with tolerable convenience, they are the beft applications. 
When they cannot be applied with eafe, I fhould ftill objec to dry 
lint, and would therefore recommend the lint to be covered with 
fome oily fubftance, fo that the blood fhall not entangle itlelf with 
the lint, but may lie foft, and come eafily off, 

“© This mode of drefling fhould be continued for feveral days, or 
at leaft till fair fuppuration comes on, and when that has taken 
place, then dry lint may be with great propriety ufed, except the 
fore is of fome fpecific kind, which is feldom the cafe in frefh 
wounds; for accidental wounds feldom happen in {pecific difeafes 5 
and a wound in confequence of an operation. fhould not be fpecific, — 
becaufe the f{pecific affection (if there is any) {hould have been 
removed by the operation, and fhould therefore be a wound in the 
found part; as after an amputation of a {crofulous joint, or the 
extirpation of a cancerous breaft. Or if they take on fome:{pecific 
difpofition afterwards, then they muit be drefled accordingly, as 
will be explained hereafter.”’ ee 

Mr. Hunter warns the furgeon againft making poultices too thit 
or of ftale bread, which is not fufficiently tenacious fo as to be kept. 
in one conneéted mafs. He recommends lintfeed f{tirred into boil- 
ing water, and (improperly, we think) fome /weet-o1l, . ' 

© The kind of wound,” fays he, * to which the above applica~ 
tion is beft adapted, is a wound made in a found part, which we 
intend fhall heal by granulation. "The fame application is equally 
proper, where parts. are deprived of life, and confequently will 
flough. It is therefore the very beft dreffing for a gun-fhot wound, » 
and probably for moft lacerated wounds. For lint applied to a part 
that is to throw off a flough, will often be retained till that flough 
is feparated, which will be for eight, ten, or more days.” ging 

Weare told * that in the treatment of wounds that are to fup- 
purate, it is in one view of the fubject right to allow: the parts to 
take their natural and {pontaneous bent;”’ but in another a confi- 
derable degree of utility arifes from bringing the fkin as much as 
pofible over the wound, and keeping it there; “ for in the time of 
inflammation the parts will adhere or unite in this fituation; by 
which means the fore will be lefs than it otherwife would.’ Mr. 
Hunter conceives that this practice, when begun, fhould be perfift- 
ed in for fome time, for fear the adhefions may not be able to ftand 
till the granulations can affift in completing the union. 3 

“ It happens in many wounds,” continues he, ‘ both from © 
accident and operations, that part of the wound may with great 
propriety be healed by the firft intention; fuch as in many accidents 
en the head, when a part of the {calp has heen torn off, on the face, 
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&c, as alfo after many operations, efpecially where the fkin is loofe, 
as in the fcrotum; or where'the fkin has been attended to in the 
time of the operation, as in fome methods of amputation, extirpation 
of breafts, dc. a part of the faved fkin, &c. may be made to unite » 
to the parts underneath by the firft intention, and therefore only 
part of the wound allowed to fuppurate. In all fuch cafes, a proper 
contracting or fuftaining bandage may be applied with great advane 
tage ; even ftitches may be ufed with great propriety, as was re- 
commended in the healing of wounds bythe firft intention.” 

Under treatment of the inflammation when fuppuration has taken 
place, the author afferts from his own experience, that fuppuration 
does certainly fometimes ftop, after having begun, and that this 
fhows there is a principle in the animal ceconomy of difeafes, from 
which the machine is capable of producing this confequence. 

Here Mr. Hunter thinks it expedient to introduce the following 
remarks: ‘ I have formerly obferved,” fays he, “ that the inflam- 
mation goes off often without producing fuppuration ; and [ have 
alfo mentioned inftances of fuppuration going off without the parts 
having produced granulations, and then the parts fall back into the 

_adhefive ftate, and the matter being abforbed, they are left in nearly 
the fame ftate as before the inflammation came on; as a prefump- 
tive proof of this, in many of the large cavities, which have been 
allowed to inflame and fuppurate (by having been opened), we find 
them often doing well, without ever forming granulations ; and that 
fuppuration generally goes off ; and I do not believe ever fall back 
into the achefive ftate, fo as to unite the parts, but the parts refume 
their original and natural {tate or difpofition, and no adhefions are 
formed; this appears fometimes to happen in cafes of the empyema 
after the operation has been performed: I have feen cafes where 
wounds had been made into the cavity of the thorax, where there 
was every reafon to fuppofe the whole cavity was in a ftate of fup- 
pusation, and yet thofe patients got well; I can hardly fuppofe that 
in thefe cafes the parts had granulated and united in the cure, as the 
cellular membrane does ; becaufe I have feen mary fimilar cafes, 
where the patients have died, and no granulations have been found; 
and | have feen cafes of the hydrocele attempted to be cured radi-| _ 
cally by the cauftic ; when the flough came out, fuppuratien came 
on; but the orifice healing too foon, fuppuration has ceafed, and the 
cure was thought to be completed; but a return of the difeafe has 
led to another attempt, and by laying open the whole fac, it has 
been found that the tunica vaginalis was perfe€&ly entire. “In fuch 
the fluid was a motheryferum. I have feen abicefles go back in 
the fame manner: but I believe that this procefs is more common to 
fcrofulous fuppurations than any other; and I believe to the eryfi- 
pelatous.. 1 have feen joints heal after having fuppurated and been 

opened, without having produced granulations, leaving a kind of 
joint, even when the cartilages have exfoliated from the ends of the. 
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Hones, which was: known by the grating of the two ends of the 
bones on one another.”’ . : 
The author afferts that he has feen buboes cured by vomits, after 
fuppuration had been much advanced; and that it is no uncommon 
termination of {crofulous impofthumes: “ but in fcrofulous abfceiles 
we very feldom find inflammation; this procefs appears to be a 
Jeading circumftance in ulceration, which is the very reverfe of 
union. Even in fuperficial fores, which are the moft likely to conti- 
nue fuppuration, if excited, we find by allowing them to {cab, when 
they will admit of it, that the aét which admits of feabbing is the 
reverfe of fuppuration, and it ceafes; however, itis a proceis which 
the animal ceconomy dogs not readily accept of, and our powers in 
producing this effect are but very fmall: if thele powers could be 
increafed by any means, it would be a falutary difcovery ; becaufe 
{uppuration itfelf, in many cafes, proves fatal ; for inftance, fuppu- 
ration of the brain and its membranes; of the thorax and its con- 
tents, as well as of the abdomen and its contents; in fhort, fuppu- 
ration of any of the vital. parts often kills of itfelf, fimply from the 
matter being produced: but this practice will by fome be forbid in 
many cafes of fuppuration ; for it is fuppofed this very fuppuration 
isa depofit of matter or humours already formed in the conftitution 5 
but it is to be hoped that-time and experience will get rid of fuch 
prejudices.” | Sy it . 
Mr, Hunter’s injunctions as to the treatment when fuppuration 
cannot be ftopped or refolved, are the following : “ How far fup- 
puration can be increafed by medicine or application,” fays he, * I . 
do not know; but attempts are generally made ; and thence we 
have fuppurating cataplafms, plafters, &c. recommended to us, 
which are compofed of the warmer gums, feeds, &c. but I doubt 
very much if they have confiderable efte&t in this way ; for if the 
fame applications were made to a fore, they would hardly increafe 
the diicharge of that fore, probably rather decreafe it, However, 
in many cafes, where the parts are indolent, and hardly admit of 
true inflammation, in confequence of which a perfect fuppuration 
cannot take place ; by flimulating the fkin, a more falutary inflam- 
mation may be produced, and of courfe@ quicker fuppuration : but 
in the true fuppuration, where inflammation preceded it, I believe it 
is hardly neceflary to do any thing with refpect to fuppuration itfelf. 
And yet, from experience, I believe thefe applications have been 
found to bring the matter fafter to the fkin, even in the moft rapid 
fuppurations, which was fuppofed to be an increafed formation of 
matter; but it can only be in thofe cafes where the inner furface of 
the abfcefs is within the influence of the fkin. This effect arifes 
from another caufe or mode of aétion being produced, than that of 
quickening fuppuration, which is the haftening on of ulceration, 
I have mentioned that ulceration was an effect ef, or at leaft at- 
tended by, inflammation; and, therefore, whatever increafes that 
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inflammation, will alfo increafé the ulceration, which will bring the 
matter fooner to the {kin, without an increafed formation of matter. 

-& Poultices of breadand milk are commonly ufed to inflamed parts 
when fuppuration is known to have taken place ; this application 
can have no effeét upon fuppuration, excepting by leflening infam- 
mation, or rather making the fkin eafy under it ; for we obferved, 
that true fuppuration did ‘not ‘begin till inflammation was abated 5. 
but the inflammation muft have reached the fkin before poultices 
can have much effect, for it can only affect that part. Se 

‘Tt may be thought neceflary that the eafe of the patient fhould be 
confidered, and we find that fomentations and poultices often pro- 
duce that.effe&t 5 we find too, that by keeping the cuticle moift and 
warm, the fenfitive operations of the nerves of the parts are foothed, 
or lulled to reft; while, on the contrary, if the inflamed fkin is al- 
lowed to dry, the inflammation is increafed ; and as probably fuppu- 
ration is not checked by fuch treatment, it ought to be put into 
practice. As warmth excites action, it is probable, the warmer the 
fomentation, fo much the better ; and in many cafes the action is 
increafed fo that the patient can hardly bear it.”’ : 
What follows on the treatment of abfceffes is important and 
purely practical. Mr. Hunter’s intention is to lay down fuch 
general furgical rules for their treatment, and for many of their con- 
fequences, as will include almoft every difeafe of this kind, confider> . 
ed as an abfcefs fimply. He fpeaks with greatindecifion concerning 
the advantage and difadvantage of large and fmall openings. Whe 
ther this arifes from his opinion concerning the admiffion of air, or 
from his confidering the lumbar abfcefs as a collection of matter, not . 
arifing from’ inflammation, but of {crofulous origin, and fo not to 
his prefent purpofe, is not very evident: but it is highly material 
that the furgeon fhould confider this point well before he proceeds 
to make a large incifion in fuch cafes. We referve for our fection 
on the lumber abfcefs what the author offers on this head, and pro- 
ceed to notice his excellent remarks. o ere 

On colleétions of matter ‘without inflammation, “1 have hi- - 

therto,”” fays he, “ been defcribing true fuppuration, which I have 
faid, I believe is a confequ@hce only of inflammation, a procefs ge- 
nerally allowed. ' Alfo in treating on the caufe of fuppuration, viz. 
inflammation, I hinted, that there were often fwellings, or thick~ 
ening of parts, without the vifible or common fymptomis of inflam- 
mation, viz. without pain, change of colour, &c.; and I alfo hinted, 
in treating of fuppuration, that there were collections of matter 
fomewhat fimilar to fuppuration, which did not arife in al 
of the common inflammation; thefe I fhall now confider. 1 con- 
ceive all fuch colleGtions of matter to be of a fcrofulous nature ; 
they are moft common in the young fubjeét, and feldom found in 
the full-grown or old. ' It is commonly called matter, or pus, and 
therefore I choofe to contraft true fuppuration with it Although — 
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i have termed this fuppuration, yet it has none of its true charac- 
ters, any more than the {wellings, which are the forerunners of it, 
have the characters of inflammation ; andas I did not call them in- 
flammatory, ftrictly fpeaking, I fhould not call this fuppuration 5 
but I have no other term exprefflive of it. | Pies 

*¢ Many indolent tumors, flow fwellings in joints, fwellings of 
the lymphatic glands, tubercles in the lungs, and fwellings in many 
parts of the body, are difeafed thickenings, without vifible inflam- 
mation; and the contents of fome: kinds of incyfted tumor ; the 
matter of many {crofulous fuppurations, as in the lymphatic glands; 
the {uppuration of many joints, viz. thofe f{crofulous fuppurations in 
the joints of the foot and hand; in the knee, called white {wellings ; 
the joint of the thigh, commonly called hip cafes ; the loins, called 
lumbar abfceffes ; the difcharge of the above-mentioned tubercles in 
the lungs, as well as in many other parts of the body, are all matter 
formed without any previous vifible inflammation, and are therefore, 
in this one refpect, all very fimilar to one another. They come on 
infenfibly ; the firft fymptom being commonly the fwellings, in © 
confequence of the thickening, which is not the cafe with inflam- 
mation, for there the fenfation is the firft fymptom. 

‘© Thefe formations of matter, although they plainly approach 
the fkin, yet do not do it in the fame manner as colleCtions of pus. 
‘They do not produce readily either the elongating or the ulcerative 
procefs, and as the matter was not preceded by the adhefive inflam- 
‘mation, thefe collections are more eatily moved from their original 
feat in fome other part, by any flight preflure, fuch as the weight 
of their own matter, which I have called abfcefles in a part, in op- 
nofition to abfceffes of a part. When the matter does approach the 
fkin, it is commonly by merely a diftenfion of the part, coming by 
a broad furface, not attended with any marks of pointing.”’ 

Having noticed the foftnefs of the furrounding parts of thefe tu- 
mors, and their not being attended with much thickening; the 
author acquaints us, that, “ Such collections of matter are always 
larger than they would have been, if they had been either a confe. 
quence of inflammation, or attended by it; this is owing to their 
indolence, allowing of great diftenfion beyond the extent of the 
firft difeafe, even moving into other parts; whereas, an abfcefs in 
confequence of inflammation, is confined to the extent of inflam-' 
mation that takes place on fuppuration, and its rapid progrefs 
towards the fkin prevents diftenfion, and of courfe extenfion of the 
difeafe. 3 

** All thofe formations of matter, not preceded by inflammation, 
nor a confequence of it, are, I believe, fimilar to each-other, hav~ 
ing in this refpe¢ct one common principle, very different from in- 
flammation, ‘The cancer, although it produces a fecretion, yet does 
not produce pus till expofed; it is, therefore, one of thofe difeafes, 
like the fcrofula, which does not fuppurate till inflammation comes 
on, and even feldom then ; for true fuppuration arifes from inflam- 
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mation, terminating in a difpofition to heal, which is not the eafe 
with cancer. In the fcrofulous fuppuration there is often a like 
reluctanee to heal, La ie. i 
“The kind of matter is another diftinguifhing mark, between 
that produced in confequence of inflammation, and what is formed 
without its the laft being generally compofed of a curdly fub- 
ftance, mixed with a flaxy matter: the curdly fubftance is, we may 
fuppofe, the coagulating lymph deprived of its ferum, and the other, 
or flaky, is probably the fame, only in fmaller parts; it looks like 
the precipitate of animal matter, from«an acid or‘alkali. © 
‘¢ So far thefe productions of matter, in their remote and imme- 
diate caufe, are not in the leaft fimilar to that arifing from common 
inflammation, nor is the effect, viz. the matter, fimilar; and to 
fhow ftill further, that fuppuration is always preceded by inflamma- 
tion, the very furfaces which formed the above matter, immediately 
produce true matter, when the inflammation comes on, which it 
always does whenever opened.” bog EGA 
As they are not fimilar in their caufes, or in their modes of pro-= 
duGtion, Mr. Hunter thinks it neceflary next to examine * how far 
they are fimilar in their firft fteps towards a-cure.” . 
© All parts,”? fays he, “ which form matter of any kind, viz. 
whether in confequence of inflammation or otherwife, muft go ~ 
through fimilar procefies to produce the ultimate effect or cure. - 
The firft ftep, in either, is the evacuation of this matter; for till this . 
is effected, nature cannot purfue the proper means towards a cure 5 
and if opened, the fecond ftep is granulation, and the third cicatriz- 
ation. To accomplith the evacuation of the matter, there are two’ 
modes ; one is the abforption of the matter, which is very common 
_in the {crofula, or thofe produétions of matter, not preceded by in- 
_ flammation. This produces no alteration in the part, except that 
it gradually creeps into a found flate, the parts uniting again that 
had been feparated by the accumulation of the matter; it produces: 
alfo no alteration in the conftitution. Abforption, however, feldom 
takes place in fuppuration, which is the confequence of inflamma~ » 
tion. The other mode of Uifcharging this matter is either by open-" 
ing the abfcefs, in order to allow it to pafs out, or by allowing 
ulceration to take place from the infide to produce its efcape 5 and 
this procefs, in the’ prefent cafe, having peculiarities different from . 
thofe arifing from inflammation, it is neceflary they fhould be un- » 
-derftood. Ulceration, in confequence of fuppuration arifing from: 
inflammation, is very rapid, efpecially if the fuppuration is fo like __ 
wife; but alceration, in confequence of matter being formed, which 
is not the effect of inflammation, is extremely flow; it will remain 
months, even years, before the parts have completely given way; — 
they commonly come to the fkin by a broad furface, and not point- . 
ing like a circumfcribed abfcefs in confequence of inflammation 5 
fo far are thefe two different.”” : oe ae 
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‘The effeéts which thefe formations of matter have ‘on the con/ti- 
tution, come next under Mr. Hunter’s contideration ; but we pro- 
pofe to introduce this fubje@, and alfo what is faid on ‘ulcerative 
inflammation; in another place. -As we have given fo extended 
and hypothetical a view of the fubject of inflammation, in which | 
many points of practice, recommended by the ingenious author, 
are at-variance with received opinions, we fhall conclude this chap- 
ter with a ‘review of what has long been the general practice of 
furgeons, in the treatment of inflammation and gangrene, leaving 
our readers at liberty to exercife their judgment. 

During the firft {tage of inflammation, we ought, for the moft 
part, to endeavour to ‘refalve ity or prevent the fuppuration. Yet 
fome cafes muft be excepted. For inftance, thoie inflammatory * 
{wellings which fometimes' occur in fevers, or fucceed to them, 
ought always to be brought to fuppuration; and it might be very 
dangerous to attempt a refolution of them. In fwellings of a {ero- 
_phulous nature, it is perhaps beft to do nothing at all, either with a 
‘view to refolve or fuppurate. Thus it might be pernicious to make 
ufe of repellent annie at the fame time that it is by no means 
advifable to promote their fapbaration: ; the cure of fuch soi ed 
when opened, proving always very troublefome 5 while at the fame 
time it is known that fuch fwellings may remain for a very long 
time without any rifk to the patient) In the lues vener rea, too, as 
we are pofieffed-of a certain antidote for the diforder, it is bef not 
+ to attempt the fuppuration of any buboes which may appear; as the 
cure of them, when opened, very often proves extremely trouble- 
fome; and as their being opened cannot contribute any thing 
towards their cure. 

Where the inflammation is but beginning, and the fymptoms are 
not fo violent as to afrect the general fyftem, topical remedies, with 
a due attention to regimen, often anfwer in refolving them. ‘The 
firft thing to be attended to in the cafe of every inflammati ion, is 
the removal of the exciting caufes, which either have brought on 
the inflammation originally, or which may continue it after it is 
begun. Such are extraneous bodies in wounds, pieces of fractured 
bones, luxations, &c. Of all the various applications for ’an in- 
flamed part, thofe of a fedative nature are chiefly to. be depended 
‘upon; and, next to thefe, emollients. Of the former kind we may 
confider all the aftringent falts, diflolved in vinegar ; together with 
vinegar itfelf, which generally acts alfo as a fedative. Among the 
datter we may place fomentations and poultices, as alfo the (oft 
ointments made with fedative ingredients. 

The following are ufed. at the “different London hofpitals, and iy 
fome private practitioners: 
46s 14.) K Ammonize muriate unc. fs. 

Aceti » 
Spiritus vinof rectificati fing. lib. 5 Fiat lotio. 
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(No,ig.) wie bas lithargyri acetati drach, ife 
Aque diftillacee lib, 1). 
Spiritus vinofi feb heupininte je wifes Fiat lotios. | 

No. 16.) B Spiritus. camphorati drach ij. 

~. Aquze lithargyri acetati drach, }. 
; Aqua: diftillate hb. j. . 

The mixture-of thefe is to take place in the order sites are fet 
‘down, otherwife the camphor will be feparated. ©This lotion ts of 
confiderable ufe in topical inflammations, thofe efpecially which 

are fufpected to have a tendency to eryfipelas. ‘The bee be am 
tuous lotion’is alfo proper in thefe cafes : 
(Ne; 14.) Bb Spiritus vinofi rectificati unc. ive 9 ; 
Aqua calcis lib. fs. mifce. PP eae 
cei 17.) B Zinci vitriolati drach. fs. er a 
Aque diftillatee lib. {S. mifce. on 

This folution is now generally employed inftead of the prepara~ 
tious. of lead, which are pefnicious to health, At Guy’s Hofpital it 
is ufed in the proportion of ten grains to half a pint. 

When we fpeak of fedative medicines, however, it muft not be 
underftood that all of that clafs are to be ufed indifcriminately. 
Thus opium, though one of the moft powerful of alk fedatives, yet _ 
as its application, external y, to the human body, is always atentes | 
with fome degree of irritation, however ufeful it may at times be 
found in fome particular {pecies of inflammatory diforders, will never, 
‘probably, as an external application, become of general ufe in thefe 
cafes. © Warm emollient fomentations even, though powertul fe- 
datives, as tending more effectually to remove tenfion ‘and pain 
than perhaps any remedy, are frequently -found to be improper _ 
where. a refolution isto be withed for. “TY heir conftant effect is, © 
either to bring the fwelling to a fuppuration, or to relax the parts 
in fuch a manner-as to render the removal of the diforder sith 
exceedingly tedious. 

Mr. Bell recommends the preparations of - lead as niopét appli: 

ations, in cafes of external inflammation, where we with for a 
refolution.”. The beft-method of applying it, he fays, is in the form _ 
‘of a watery folution ; and he vives the following om be 
(No. 18. ) B Ceruffie acetate: unc. si 

Aceti unc. iv. ; tah Cae 

hes » Aque diftillate lib. ij. 7 a 
The addition of vinegar rendei’s the folution much more complete 
than it otherwife would be; and without it indeed a very con- — 
fiderable Pipe noe of the lead g genera lly fepa rates ane falls to the a 
bottom. . 

Mr. Bell obferves, that in making ufe. of this folution # in cates: of 
inflammation, as it is of confequence to have the parts affected kept 
-conftantly moift with it, cataplafms prepared. with it and crumb of 
bread, in Bratt an{wer, that intention Smesennely aa to 5 


e 
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when'the inflamed part is fo tender and ieee as not! eafily to beat 
the weight of a poultice, which is frequently the cafe, pieces. of fof? 
linen moiftened with the folution anfwer the purpofe'tolerably well. 

Both fhould be applied cold, or at leaft-with no ¢réater warmtly 
than 18 merely neceflary for preventing pain’ or unealinefs: to the 


patient: they fhould: be kept almott conftantly té the part, and 
‘femoved always before turning tiff or hard’ 


' 
ar 


When the tenfion and irritation on the ‘fkin are confiderable, 
emollients are often attended with very great advantage: the parts 
affected being, in fuch a ftate of the diforder, gently rubbed over 


. with any of the mild embrocations two or dibee times a-day, the 


tenfion, irritation, and pain, are’ often very much felieved, and the 
difcuffion of the tumor thereby greatiy fle The following 
are employed at the hofpitals : - 7 


(No. 9) Ri Saponis mollis vuls. bat 


Spiritus vinos. ten. 3: 
| Fiat folutio. . 
(No. 20. )R Solutionis fanonis (ut fupr.) 
Aquz ammon. acetat. fing. 3}. 
Mifce fiat embrocatio, 
(No. 21.) R. Aq. animon. acetat. ij. 
Sp. vinos. rectif. 3j. Mifce, « 
Or the following liniment will anfwer in fome cafes : ; 


ae 22: 2%) R’ Solutionis faponis 3ij. 


“Aq. litharg, acet. 3). Mifce;. 

Rist linimentum. © | 

When the part affected with inflammation is not very tender, or 
lies’ deep,’ applications of vinegar ‘are often had recourfe to witht 

confiderable advantage: the molt effeGtual form-of ufi ny it feems to 

be by way of catapla afin, made with the froneeft vinegar “and crumbs 

of bread. In fuch: cafes, an alternate ule’ of this remedy, with the 


’ 


folution of vitriolated zinc, has produced more beneficial effects 


than are commonly oblerved, from a continued courfe of pe one of 
them. 
- At the fame time that thefe applications ate continued, blooding 
with leeches, or cupping and icarifying, as near as poflible to the 
part affected, tis generally of very great fervice-; and in no cafe of 
local madlaabivation fhould ever be omitted. In all fuch- cafes, the 
whole body, but more efpecially the difeafed part, fhoald’ be pre- 
ferved as free as poffible from every kind of motions and, for the 
fame reafon, the neceflity of a low cooling ‘diét, in every inflammas 
tory diforder, appears obvious, as does alfo a total ab{tinence fromm 
Peiittios and fermented liquors. | 
“Inflight cafes of inflammation, a due perfeverance in the feverat 
articles taken notice of, will, in general, be found fufficient for every 


‘Pilbete But Bete there is likewife a full, hard, or quick pulfe, 


- 
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with other fymptoms of fever, general blood-letting becomes ne- _ 
ceflary ; the quantity of blood taken away being always to be des 
termined by the violence of the diforder, and by the age and ftrength 
of the patient. Evacuation, however, fhould never be carried to ~ 
a greater height than what is merely neceflary for moderating the 
febrile fymptoms; fer if fuppuration fhould take place after the 
fyftem is too much reduced, its progrefs is thereby rendered much 
more flow and uncertain, nor will the patient be fo able to bear the » 
difcharge that muft enfue upon opening the abfcefs. The ufe of 
gentle laxatives, together with cooling diaphoretic medicines, are — 
alfo attended with very good effects. ex ¢ 
Thefe different evacuations being premifed, the next object of 
confequence is to procure eafe and quietnefs to the patient ; which 
is often, in inflammatory cafes, of more real fervice than any other 
circumftance whatever. The moft effeQual remedy for this pur-_ 
-pofe is opium; which, when pain and irritation are confiderable, as 
in -extenfive inflammations very frequently happens, fhould never 
be omitted. In large wounds, efpecially after amputations and 
other capital operations, alfo in puntures of all kinds, large dofes . 
of opium are always attended with remarkably good effe@s. In all 
fuch cafes, however, opium, in order to havé a proper influence, 
fhould, as was obferved, be adminiftered in very large dofes; other= 
- wife, inftead of proving ferviceable, it feems rather to have the, 
contrary effect; a circumftance which is perhaps the chief reafon 
for opiates in general having been very unjuftly condemned inevery | 
cafe of inflammation. . | f x. 
By a proper attention to the different circamftances taken notice 
of, in the courfe of three or four days, and fometimes in a fhorter 
fpace of time, refolution of the tumor will in general begin to take 
place; at leaft before the end of that period it may, for the moft 
part, be known how the diforder is to terminate. If the heat, pain, 
and other attending fymptoms, abate, and -efpecially if the tumor 
begins to decreafe, without the occurrence of any gangrenous ap- - 
pearances, we may then be almoft certain that, by a continuance of 
the fame plan, a total refolution will in time be effected? . 9 _ 
But, on the contrary, if all the different fymptoms rather in- 
creafe ; and efpecially if the tumor grows larger,.and fomewhat 
foft, with an increafe of throbbing pains we may then with tolera~ 
ble certainty conclude, that fuppuration will take place ; and fhould 
therefore immediately defift from fuch applications as were judged _ 
proper while a cure was thought practicable by refolution, and en- 
deavour to affift nature as much as poffible in the.formation of pus, 
or what is called maturation of the tumor. For this purpofe there is 
| Nothing better.than to preferve a proper degree. of heat in the parts. 
This is commonly done by the means of warm fomentations and 
- Gataplafms; and when thefe are regularly and frequently renewed, 


+ i 
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nothing, it is probable, could more effectually anfwer the purpofe, 
But in the ordinary manner in which they are applied, by the cata- 
plafms being renewed only once, or at moft twice a-day, they muft 
often, it is imagined, do more harm than good. For fo foon as 
the degree of heat they were at firft poflefled of is diffipated, the 
moifturé kept up in them, with the confequent evaporation which 


-enfues, muft always render the part a great deal colder than Pits. 
had been merely wrapped in flannel without the ufe of any fuch 


application. 

Tn order to receive all the advantage of fuch remedies, the part 
affe&ed fhould be well fomented with flannels preffed out of hot 
water, or any emollient decoGtion, applied as warm as the patient. , 
can eafily bear them, continued at leaft half an hour at once, and 
repeated four times a day. ah : : 

Immediately after the fomentation is over, a large emollient 
poultice fhould likewife be applied warm, and renewed every fe- 
cond or third hour at fartheft. Of all the forms recommended 
for emollient cataplafms, a bread poultice, with a {mall portion of 
linfeed meal, is perhaps the moft eligible ; as it not only poffeiles all 
the advantages of the others, but can at all times be more eafily 


“obtained. 


-Roafted onions, garlic, and other acrid fubftances, are fre- 
quently made ufe of as. additions to maturating cataplafms. When 
there is not a due degree of inflammation in the tumor, and when 
it appears probable that the fuppuration would be quickened by 
having the inflammatory difpofition fomewhat increafed, the ad- 
dition of fuch fubftances may then be. of fervice ; but when fti- 


mulants are neceflary in fuch cafes, a {mall proportion of ftrained 


galbanum, or any of the warm gums,. diflolved in the yolk of an 
egg, and added to the poultices, is a more certain form of apply- 
ing them. Whenever the inflammation, however, takes place to a 
proper degree, fuch’ ftimulating fubftances never can be necef- 
{ary ;, and in many cafes, it is apprehended, they may even ‘do 
mifchief. . . 

In fuch tumors as, from their being poffefled of little or no 
inflammation, are commonly {aid to be of a cold nature,as they are 
generally indolent, and proeeed very flowly to fuppuration, plafters 
compofed of the warm gums are often had recourfe to with con- 
fiderable advantage. ‘In fuch cafes, they are not only of ufe by the 
{timulus and irritation they occafion, but by the heat which they 
tend to preferve in the part. “hey become particularly neceflary 


when the patient, by being obliged to go abroad, cannot have 


cataplafms frequently enough renewed, or fo conveniently applied; 
but when fome fuch objection does not occur, the latter, for-very 
obvious reafons, fhould always be preferred. The following re- 
medies adapted to the cafes of tumor laft mentioned, are given in 

the Pharmacopoeia Chirurgica ; ) ; ee 
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(No. 23-) R-Radicis brioniz une. ij. a Katee 
eA, tia Florum fambuci unc.j, toe s) 


Gummi ammoniaci unc. {s 
Ammonis muriate drach. ij. 
: Spiritus camphorati une. j. ~~ ont 
After boiling ‘the briony and elder flowers till they become 
-tender; they muift be bruifed, and the gum ammoniac, previoully - 
diffolved in vinegar, muft be added to them. The muriated am-~ 
nionia and the camphorated {pirit.are laftly to be joined, and the 
whole-mixed together into a cataplafm, ee ae 
(No, 24.) R Seminum cumini hb. j. 
Pat Baccarum lauri 
o) 4 | Fohorum feordii exficcatorum fo bis 
| Radicis ferpentariz virginiane fing. une. ij. 
Vey ah Caryophyllorum aromaticorum unc. }.: ee, 
"Thefe ingredients are to be powdered and formed into a catae 
plafm with thrice-their weight of honey, ae 
| (No. 25.) BK Radicis lillti albi unc iV. ke 
| cori; Caricatum, unc. j. Miaihip 
Radicis cepz vulgaris contufee une. ifs. 
Galbani une. fs. 
a Pulveris feminis lini! q. s, 2h ea 
The lily-roots and figs are to be boiled and bruifed; the onions 
-are to be afterwards added, and likewife the galbanum, previoully 
rubbed with the yolk of an egg. This differs little from the old* 
Edinburgh cataplafna fuppurans, except in the omifiion of the yel- 
Jow bafilicon and oil of chamomile. Pat i ae 
(No. 26.) R Fomenti communis lib. ij. 
| Ammonii muriati unc. j. 
| Spiritus camphorati unc. ij. . bigs: 
Whilf the fomentation is hot, the fal ammoniac is to be diflolved 
iit; and the camphorated fpirit added at the inflant of its being 
.' employed. wuiyig: ) eit ae 
Dry cupping, as it is termed, that is, cupping without the ule 
of the fcarificators upon or as near as poffible to the part affected, 
- .38 frequently had recourfe to with advantage in promoting the fup- 
-puration of tumors. It is only, however, in fuch as thefe lait. men - 
_» .tioned, where there feems to Os a deficiency of ‘inflammation, that 
' | jt-can ever either be neceflary or ufeful; but in all tumors of a 
_yéal indolent nature, and where there is {till fome’ probability of a 
-fuppuration, no remedy is more effectual. _ " pay 


'Thefe different means, under the circumftances taken notice of, 


cd 


~ 


‘ 


€ 


being continued for a longer or fhorter time, according to the ize - 

of the tumor, its fituation, and other circumftances, a thorough 

fuppuration may in general at laft be expected. ‘eee sy, 

_ . When maiter is' fully formed in a tumor, it is known by a remif= 

_ fion of all the fymptoms taking place; the throbbing pain, which 
, ' 5 i ’ e : 
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before was frequent, now goes off, and the patient complains ofa 


more dul], conftant, heavy pain: the tumor points at fome parti- 
cular part, generally near to its middle ; where, if the matter isnot 
encyfted, or deap {eated, a whitith yellow appearance is obferved, 
inftead of a deep red that formerly took place; and fluctuation of 


& fluid underneath is, upen preflure, very evidently difcovered. — 


Sometimes, indeed, when an abfcefs is thickly covered with mufcu- 


Jar and other parts, though, from concurring circumftances, there 


can be little doubt of there being even a very confiderable collection 
of matter, yet the flu€tuation cannot be readily difinguifhed + it 
does not, however, often happen, that matter is fo very deeply 
lodged as not to be difcovered upon proper examination. 
This, however, is a circumftance of the ereateft confequence in 
practice, and deferves more attention than is commonly given to it. 
In no part of the furgeon’s employment ts experience in former 
fimilar cafes of greater ufe to him than in the prefent; and however 
fimple it may appear, yet nothing, it is certain, more readily dif- ~ 
tinguifhes a man of obfervation and extenfive praGice, than hts be- 
ing able eafily to detect collections. of. deep-feated matter; whilft - 
nothing, on the contrary, fo materially affects the. character of a ‘— 


furgeon, as his having, in fuch cafes, given an inaccurate or unjuft 


prognofis; as the event, in diforders of that nature, comes generally 
at laft to be clearly demonftrated to all concerned. : 

_ Together with the feveral local fymptoms of the prefence of pus 
already enumerated, may be mentioned the frequent fhiverings to 
which patients are liable on its firft formation: thefe, however, 


 feldom occur fo as to be diftinétly obferved, unlefs the collection 1s 


confiderable, or feated internally in fome of the vifcera. hs 

_ After the matter is fully formed, and the abfcefs brought to mq- 
turity, the only remedy is to open it, and give vent to the pus it 
contains. In mary cafes, indeed, nature will do the work, and 


abfcefles, when fuperficially feated, will certainly burft of them- 


felvés: but where the matter lies deep, we are by no means to wait 


for this fpontaneous opening ; as the pus will acquire an acrimony 
before it can break through the integuments, which may prove very 
prejudicial to lrealth. However, it is a general rule not to open ab- 
{ceffes till a thorough fuppuration has taken place; for, when dJaid 
open long before that period, and while any confiderable hardnefs 
remains, they commonly prove more troublefome, and feldom heal 
fo kindly. i 


In fome cafes, however, it is neceffary to deviate from this ge- 


‘neral rule, and to open them a good deal fooner ; particularly in all 


fuch critical abfceffes as-oecur in malignant fevers. Inlike manner, 
in the plague, we are commonly advifed to open fuch tumors, fo 
foon as they are at all tolerably advanced, and not to wait till they, are 
fully maturated ; 2s, from experience in thefe diforders, it is found 


tobe of more confequence, for the removal of the original difeafe, to 


> 
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have a quick difcharge of matter produced, than any harm the 
patient can ‘ever fuffer from haying a {welling fomewhat prenia- 
turely laid open. | . ns eee 
In abfcefles, alfo, fituated on any of the joints, or upon either 

of the large cavities of the breaft and abdomen, and more efpe+ 
cially when they feem to ryn deep, they fhould always be opened 
a3 foon as the leaft fluQhuation of matter is difcovered. For, when 
‘the refiftance is on every fide equal, they juft as readily point in+ 
wardly as. outwardly: and the confequence of a large abfcefs burft- 
ing into either of the large cavities, is well known moft frequently 
to prove fatal: an inftance of which, in the following cafe, with 
very little attention, might have been prevented. A furgeon of 
eminencey and of yery extenfive practice, was applied to by a 
young healthy-looking man, with a large abfcefs ;upon the left 
Jide of his cheft. A flu€tuation of a fluid was, upon preflure, 
very evidently difcovereds and it was agreed, by two other prac- 
_tioners who were prefent, that an opening fhould be made to give 
vent to the matter. But the operator, being much engaged in. 
bufinefs, could not fix on an earlier period for doing it than-the 
third day from the patient’s applying to him: unluckily, however, 
the patient died fuddenly in his bed the night before the abfcefs. 
was to have been opened. On examining'the body, the tumor had. 
difappeared entirely, without any external opening being obferva-_ 


ble; and, on opening the thorax, it was found to have burl — 


inwardly upon the lungs, and produced immediate fuffocation. 

In every other circumftance, however, except in the cafes ale 
luded to, the rule in opening abfcefles is, as was already remarked, 
to allow a thorough fuppuration to take place, before any vent 
whatever be given to the matter; and it being then determined ta 
day the ‘collection open, the next queftion that occurs, is with- 
refpect to the manner of doing it. There are three ways of 
opening an abfcefg fo as to give an outlet to the matter; by 
cauftic, by incifion, or by the introduction of a feton. i) . 

1. The firft is more agreeable to timid patients, who are afraid 


Of the pain ef incilion,- but is. attended with fome inconveniences _ 
which render the method of incifion. much preferable. Cauftic 
atts flowly, and produces a long-continued pain; befides, no. kind ~ 


of cauftic has yet been invented, the effeéts of which can be con- 
fined to a certain determinate extent; hence the patient is liable 
to fuffer much unneceflary pain, as the cauftics commonly em4 
ployed are cither the lapis infernalis or common cauttic. The abfcefs 
is to, have a flip of adhefive plafter applied to it, with a flit cut in 


it of a fize fomewhat lefs than the opening igs intended to be. 


‘This flit is €0 be filled with the cauftic reduced into a powder, and 
wetted to make it at more quickly. It is then to be covered 


over with a plafter, and the whole fecured with a firm comprefs — 


and bandage, The time heceflary for the cauftic to make a fuffj= 
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cient opening will depend upon the thicknefs of the, fkin and 
firength of the cauftic; but generally it requires feveral hours, 
When we find that an efchar is made, it is to be foftened with 
any emollient ointment until it can be readily feparated; after 
which the matter is to be difcharged, and the abfcefs treated as 
one opened by incifion. ie | 

2. The method of opening abfcefles by the éi/,-is to make an 
jncifion of fuch a fize as to give free vent to the matter. The 
opening is to be made in the under part of the tumor, that the 
matter may pa{s readily out, It has been the pra€tice among fur- 
geons either to open a large abfcefs from end to end, ov at leaft 
through two-thirds of its iength, but from the bad confequences 
which often attend this method, the lateft practitioners have 
thought it better merely to give a free difcharge to the matter, 
without expofing the part to the action of the air. 

3- The third method, viz. that by the feton, is now frequent! 
employed. It has the advantage of being attended with little 
pain, emptying the abfcefs in a gradual manner, ‘and completely 
preventing the accefs of the air, which, in the other two methods, 
is often attended with bad confequences; and it frequently per- 
‘forms a cure.in a much. fhorter time. | end 

‘There are various inftruments for introducing the feton: it may 
even be done by a lancet and common probe; but the inftruments 
to be found reprefented in Plate 1. fig. 1. and 2. are more fre | 
quently employed. , Oné of thefe being threaded with glover’s 
foft filk, is to be introduced through the upper part of the tumor; » 
but if the blunt one (fig. 2.) be employed, it will be neceflary to 
have the afiftance of a lancet; the inftrument is then to be 
brought out at the under part of the tumor, and in this way the. 
matter will be allowed to run gradually off. ‘The following cafe 
defcribed by Mr. Latta will ferve to evince the good efivéts of 

opening large abfcefles by the feton, 

** In June, 1788, I was called to a patient in the country, aged 
twenty. He complaimed of fevere pain along the whole anterior 
part of the right thigh. On examination a remarkable enlarge- 
ment was obferved, and a fluctuation of matter felt, from the 
trochanter major to the external condyle of the femur, and from 
the groin to the top of the internal condyle, running, on the under 
part, in a ftraight line, from the one condyle to the other. 
Through the whole anterior part of the thigh, indeed, the fluc- 
tuation was very diftin@. On enquiry, I found that about 
three months before, after having been fatigued with walking, he. 
felt a pain in the fuperior and anterior part of the thigh, attended 

- with a {mall degree of tumefaction. Along with. the pain this 
tumor gradually fncreafed, fo that in eight days it fpread from 
_ the trochanter to the right groin, and defcended on the anterior 
_ part of the thigh about fix inches. On the application of a poultice — 


‘ 
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jt became foft; the pain on the fuperior part was entirely removed; 
but-the lower part remained inflamed and painful, the tumor {pread~ 
ino downwards anteriorly and on both fides, until, by degrees, it 
occupied the {pace above mentioned. I found him much emaciated 5 
his appetite gone; pulfe an hundred and twenty; no regular dif- 
charge by ftool, except by injection, for many weeks paft 5 and for 
nine weeks, that is from the firft appearance of foitnefs in the tumor, 
he had been conftantly-confined to. his bed. “At the time J faw 


him he could not move in any manner, on account of his extreme. 


debility, and the pain attending every effort to change his pofture. 
_« Tn thia fituation, the only means to fave the patient being evi- 
dently to evacuate the matter in as gentle a manner as poffible, I 


introduced a feton, reaching from near the trochanter obliquely 


acrofs the thigh, to the moft depending. part, which was: imme- 
diately on the fuperior part of the internal condyle. The inferior 
opening was made about ai inch and an half in length, in order to 
give fuflicient vent to the very great collection of matter. The 


feton was drefled in the ordmary manner; a flannel roller, four ™ 


snclies broad, was pinned round the waift, and rolled in a fpiral di- 
rection round the thigh, in fuch a manner as gently to comprefs 
the whole tumor from the upper to the under part, and then to 
promote the evacuation of the matter from the inferior orifice, as 
well.as the adhefion of thofe parts from which it was evacuated. 


By reafon of the great-difcharge of matter, it was found neceflary 


to draw the cord every twenty-four hours. In no longer {pace than 


thice days his. pulfe decreafed from 120 to 1085 he flept four hours __ 


without any anodyne ; whereas, before the introduction of the fe- 
ton, he had feldom flept any without that afliftance. In eleven 


- days from the operation he feemed to be perfectly well; all the. 


fungtions being regularly performed as in health ; only the debility 
from what he had fermeérly fuffered, and the difcharge from the 
feton ftill remained. Both of thefe, however, daily decreafed; fo 


that in fix weeks from the firft introduétion of the cord it was with- _ 


rawn; and in a week afterwards the finus was completely healed 
up-in the way above mentioned by the {mall comprefs and roller.” 


The ufual mode of dreffing an abjcefs the firft time is with-dry — 


lint. In the courfe of drefling, it will be proper to have regard 
to the fituation of the abfcefs, and as much as pofible to make 
the patient favour the difcharge by his ordinary pofture; and to 
this end alfo, the difcharge muft.be aflifted by comprefs and ban- 


dage: the comprefs may be made of foft old linen, applied ac- 
cording to the nature of the part and the feafon of the year. The — 
frequency of drefling will depend on the quantity of difcharge : _ 


ence in twenty-four hours is ordinarily fuflicient ; but fometimes 
two, or perhaps three times, is neceilary. Hie. 

-. In the contents of this, and perhaps of the preceding fection, 
the reader may have noticed fome uniavoidable repetitions ; but ws 
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gave our reafons for bringing the fubje& of inflammation” under 
his notice in a more compendious form, which we fhall alfo ob-. 
ferve in defcribing the treatment utually adopted by furgeons in 
cafes of gangrene and mortification. Sy 


Secr. II. Treatment of Gancrene. 


The other confequence of inflammation is gangrene, which may 


terminate in mortification. When the colour of 4n inflamed part 


_ changes to a dark red, when blifters arife on it containing an 


ichorous fluid, we know that it has become gangrenous. When 


jt becomes black, flaccid, and infenfible, when it lofes its heat, and 
-acquires a putrid fmell, it has proceeded to complete mortifica- 


tion, A gangrene feldom affects thofe who enjoy a good habit of 
body, though, even in them, it may be brought on accidentally 


-by whatever deftroys the texture of a part, as contufion, long- 


continued preflure, or whatever deprives it of its nourifhment. | 
In like manner, cold, by putting a {top to the circulation, may 
produce gangrene, and frequently does fo in cold climates. This 
comes on fuddenly, without any pain or previous inflammation ;_ 
and the patient himfelf is frequently infenfible of it, till he is 


informed of his fituation by fome other perfon. 


* 


A defect in the circulation, in extreme old age, frequently oc- 
cafions mortification in. the.extremities, and more efpecially in 
the toes and feet., The late celebrated Mr. Pott was the firft who 


noticed the diftintion to be made between this and other fpecies 


of mortification, we fhall therefore prefent the reader with his ob- 
fervations in his own words :. 3 eas 

‘The powers and virtues of the Peruvian bark,” favs Mr. 
Pott, * are known to almoft every practitioner in phyfic and fur-. 
gery. Among the many cafes in which its merit is particularly 
and juftly celebrated, are the difeafes called gangrene and morti- 
fication ; its general power of {topping the one, and refifting the 
other, have made no inconfiderable. addition to the fuccefs of the 
chirurgic art; but ftill there is a particular fpecies even of thefe, 
in which this noble medicine moft frequently fails: I mean that 
particular kind, which beginning at the extremity of one or more 


of the {mall toes, does, in more or lefs time, pafs on to the foot 


and ancle, and fometimes to a part of the leg, and in {pité of all 
the aid of phyfic and furgery, moft commonly deftroys the 


‘patient. 


* Tt is very unlike to the mortification from inflammation, to. 


that from external: cold, from ligature, or bandage, or to that 
whieh proceeds from any known and vifible caufe, and this as 
_ well in its attack as in its procefs. In fome few inftances it makes 


iis appearance with little or no pain ; but, in by much the ma- 


* 


See 
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jority of thefe cafes, the patients feel great uneafinefs througlt | 

the whole foot and joint of the ancle, particularly in the night, 

even before thefe parts fhow any mark of diftemper, or before: 
there is any other than a {mall difcoloured {pot on the end’of one 
ef the little toes. sae, rite ia 

“ It generally makes its firft appearance on the infide, or at 
the extremity, of one of the {maller toes, by a fmall black, or 
blucith fpot: from this fpot the cuticle is always found to be de- 
tached, and the fkin under it to be of a dark red colour. /_ 

‘¢ Tf the patient has lately cut his nails, of corn, it is moft fre- 
quently, though very unjuitly, {et to the account of fuch opera- 
tion. sega dee: 

“ Its progrefs in different fubje&ts, and under different circum- 
frances, is different; in fome it is flow and long in pafling from 
toe to toe, and from thence to the foot and ancle 3 in others ‘its 
progrefs is rapid, and horridly painful: it generally begins on the 
infide of each fmall toe, before it is vifible.cither on its under or 
upper part ; and when it makes its attack on the foot, the upper 
part of it firft (hows its diftempered fate, by tumefaction, change 
of colour, and fometimes by vefication 5 but wherever it is, one 
of the firft marks of it is a feparation or detachment of the cu-- 
ticle. ; iy! age 

‘© Fach fex is liable to it; but for one femalé in whom I have 
met with it, I think I may fay, that I have feen it in at leaft 
twenty males. I think alfo that I have much more often found it 
in the rich and voluptuous, than in the labouring poor; more 
often in great eaters, than free drinkers. It frequently happens 
to perfons advanced in life, but is by no means peculiar to old 
age. It is not, in general, preceded or accompanied by apparent _ 

_ diftemperature either of the part, or of the habit. I do not know 
any particular kind of conftitution which *s more liable to it than 
another; but as far as my obfervation goes, I think that I have 
mott frequently obferved it to attack thofe who have been fubject - 
to flying uncertain pains in their feet, which they have called 
gouty, and but feldom in thofe who have been accuftomed to 
have the gout regularly and fairly. Tt has, by fome, been .fup- 
poled to arife from an’ oflification of veflels ; but for this opinion 
J never could find any foundation but mere conjecture, 

«The common method of treating this difeate is, by {pirituous 
fomentations, cataplafms actually and potentially warm, by drefl- 
ings of the digeflive kind, as they are called, animated with’ — | 
warm pungent oils, and balfams, &c. and internally, by the 
Peruvian bark. Pres ih ay FH o) ; 

‘| with I could fay that this, which, with little alteration, hag q 
been the general practice, had been moft frequently, or even | 

often fuccefsful; but I am, from. long aud repeated experience, 
obliged to fay that it has not. etc) Acs ae 


- 
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& Tam fenfible that many of my readers will be furprifed’ at’ 
my affirming, that the Peruvian bark will not {top a mortification, 


a diftemper in which, for fome years, it has been regarded as. 


fpecific; but I muft beg not to be’ mifunderftood: I mean to con- 
fine my obfervation and my obje@ion to this particular {pecies of 
mortification, which | regard as being fui generis; and under this 
reftriction I mutt repeat, that I have feldom, if ever, feen the bark 
fuccefsful : in all other cafes, wherein it is uf2d or recommended, 
no man has a higher opinion of it; but: in this I cannot give ita 
praife which it does not deferve. Pgs 


“ I believe I may venture to fay, that I have tried it as fairly, as” 


fully, and as varioufly as any man has or can: I have given it in, 
the largeft quantity, at the thorteft intervals, and for the longeit 
poflible {pace ; that is, as long as the patient’s life would permit : 
I have given ict by itfelf, in decoction, extract, and fubftance; I 
have combined all thefe together; I have joined it with nitre, fal. 
abfynth. with fnake-root, with confeét. cardiac, with volatile falts, 
and with mutk, as different circumftances feemed to require, or 

admit: I have ufed it as fomentation, as poultice, as drefling; [ 
have affifted it with every thing which has’ been ufually thought 
Capable of procuring, or affifting digeftion; ftill the diftemper has 
continued its courfe, perhaps a little more flowly, but yet it has 
ended in death, ete 


_“ Lam forry to rob one of our great medicines of any part of its. 


- fuppofed merit; but as.on the one hand its claim, in this inftance, 
is unjuft, and as on the other I hope to add as much to the charac~ 
ter of another, the res medica will be no fufferer, 

“* Some time ago, I had a patient labouring under this coms 
plaint, who, from antipathy, obftinacy, or fome other caufe, could 
not be prevailed on to take bark in. any form whatever. I made 
ufe of every argument, but to no purpofe: fomentation, poultice, 


and the ufual drefings, were applied in the ufual manner; the dif, 


_eafe advanced, fomeé days more, fome days lefs, and at the end of a 

fortnight the {mall toes were all completely mortified,, the great 
_ one became blackith, the foot much fwollen, altered in colour, and. 
the difeafe feeming to advance with fuch hatty ftrides, that I 
_fuppofed a very few days would determine the event. .The pain 
"in the foot and ancle was fo great, and fo continual, as totally to 
_ deprive the patient of fleep. On this account, and-merely to pro- 


Cure fome remiffion, I gave two grains of opium at night, which . 


_ not having the defired effeé&t, I repeated it in the morning. Find« 
“ing, during the following day, fome advantage, I repeated the fame. 


dofe night and morning, for three days; at the end of which time 


“the patient became quite eafy, and the appearances on the foot and | 
ancle were vifibly more favourable. Encouraged by this, I in-. 
creafed the quantity of the medicine, giving one grain every three 


ot four hours, taking care to watch its narcotic effect, and to, kegp 
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the belly empty by elyfters. In nine days from the firft adminifs 
tration of the opium, all the tumefaction of the foot and-ancle to- 
tally fubfided, the fkin recovered its natural colour, and all the 
mortified parts’ plainly began to feparate; in another week they 
were all loofe, and ‘cafting off, the matter was good, ‘and the in-~ 
carnation florid. During the whole of this time, 1 continued the 
ufe of the opium, varying its quantity as circumftances required, 
but never gave lefs than three or four grains in twenty-four. 
hours. - Se ist a ae ea Sea 

When the floughs were all caft off, the bones feparated, and 
I had only a clean fore to drefs and heal, 1 gradually left off the 
medicine. ah gee eC eae AE) 

«| am very willing to acknowledge, -that however well pleafed | 
I might be with the event of this cafe, yet I really regarded it as. 
accidental ; fo much fo, that having very foon after another oppor- 
tunity, I did not care to truft to opium alone, but joined the bark 
with jt. The event was equally fortunate. But although ‘T had 
joined the cortex with the extractum thebaicum, and did therefore™ 
artribute the fuccefs to’their united powers, yet the effet was fo - 
very unlike to what I had ever feen from the bark without opiam, 
‘that 1 could not avoid ferioufly and often reflecting on it, and deter=- 
‘mining to ufe it by itfelf whenever another opportunity fhould offer. 
I did fo, and facceeded in the fame happy manner, though under” 
the very difagreeable circumftances of feventy years of age, a 
‘broken, diftempered conftitution, and the ‘difeafe making a hafty 
progrefs. . | 7 5 

© To relate cafes: which are neatly, or at leaft materially fimilar, 
3s of no we: 1 fhall therefore only fay, that every opportunity, 
which Ihave had fince of making the experiment, has {till more > 
and more convinced me of the great value and utility of this medi-: 
cine, and of its power of refcuing from deftruction, perfons under 
this affliction. _ ah PaaRS. Sins chy Soir pb ok 
~& J cannot fay that it has never failed me: it certainly has ; but — 
then it has been under fuch circumftances, as I think would fairly - 
account for the failure. =. i) Ge | SERIE AR? 

« [ fhould be exceedingly forry to be mifunderftood; I fhould 
be ftill more fo to miflead any body; and therefore I beg it may be’ 
noticed, that I do not propofe opium im this cafe, as an univerfal, 
infallible fpecific; I know, from experience, that itis not: but as. 
I alfo know, from repeated experience, that it will, under proper 
management and direction, do more than any, or than all other’ 
medicines; and. that. I have, by means of it, faved fome lives, 
which, I am very fure, would, under the common and moft ap= 
’ proved method of treatment, without it, have been loft ; [could not 
anfwer to myfelf the not communicating what I had obferved, 

“« Tf this was an experiment, in which the life or limb, or health” 

of the patient was in any degree endangered, or by which the perfon. 
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ei whom it may be tried, could, in any degree, be injured, I 
fhould have withheld what [ now publith, until a greater jength of 
time,’and more experience, had rendered it fill more abfolutel y 
certain; and I fhould have thought myfelf {triftly vindicable in fo 
doing: but as this is a medicine, whole general effects are well 
known, and which is, at the fame time, ‘fo capable of diredtion, and 
Mmanagement, .that it is almoft impoffible: for any perfon who de- 
ferves to be.trufted with medicine at all, to do any material harm 
with it, I thought it would be wrong’ and unjuft to conceal what 
“had oceurred to me, left I might therebyideprive the afflicted of an 
afiftance which, I verily believe, isnot to: be obtained from any 
- Other quarter. ° ) / | Tie 
In thort, from what I have feen and done, Tam perfectly con- 
vinced that, by its means, and. by its means folély, I have faved 
lives which, Without it, mu have been loft. : 
“ If tam right,” continues the author, © in my: conjecture con. 
ceruing this hazardous and deftructive malady; and if the method 
which I have propofed and practifed fhould prove as, fuccefsful in 
the hands of others as it has in mine, I cannot help thinking, that 
the external or chirurgic treatment of the diforder might be amended; 
that is, might be made to coincide more than it does at prefent with 
fuch foothizg kind of plans ie f : 
*¢ Since I have had reafon to embrace this opinion, and to act ia | 
conformity to-it, I have found more advantage from frequently 
foaking the foot and ancle in warm milk, than from. any {pirituous 
Or aromatic fomentations whatever; that_is; I have found the one 
More capable of alleviating the pain, which fuch patients almott 
always feel, than the other; which circum{tance I regard as avery 
material one. Pain is always an evil, but, in this particular cafe, I 
look upon it as being fingularly fo, Whatever heats, irritates, 
ftimulates, or gives uneafinefs, appears to me always to increafe the 
diforder, and to add to the rapidity of its progrefs; and, on the | 
_«ontrary, I have always found, that whatever tended merely to 
calm, to. appeafe, and to relax, at leaft retarded’ the mifchief if it: 
did no more. ) ts 
“ The whole plan of the chirurgical treatment of this difeafe is 
founded ona general idea of warming, invigorating, ftimulating, 
and refifting putrefaction; and the means generally made ufe of are 
_ .very proper for fuch purpofe: but I muft own that I think the pur- 
apole, or intention, to be improper, | ! 
_ +. Upon this principle, the old theriaca Londinenfis, and the 
__prefent cataplafma e Cymino, have been, and ftill are, fo freely ufed 
_ on this occation. A compofition of this kind, if it does any thing, 
» muft heat and ftimulate; and “it js by heating and itinulating the 
_ tkin, to which it is applied, that it fo frequently does that mifchief 
«which I am.confident it often does, though fuch mifchief is fet to 
~ #he account of the nature of the diferder, Cafes exactly fimilar, in 
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all circumftances, are not to-be met with every day ; but I arn from 
experience convinced, that of two, as nearly fimilar as may be, in | 
point of pain, if the one be treated in the ufual manner, with a warm, 
ftimulating cataplafm, and the other only with a poultice made of. 
the fine farina feminis lini, in boiling milk or water; mixed with . 
ung. fambuc. or-frefh butter, that the pain, and the progrefs of the 


diftemper, will be much greater and quicker in the former than in — 


the latter. . | et... 
“When the black or mortified {pot has fairly made its appear- 
ance on one or more of the toes, it is the general practice to fearify 
or cut into fuch altered:part with the point of a knife or lancet. If 
this incifion be made merely to learn whether the part be mortified or 
not, it is altogether unneceflary, the detachment of the cuticle, and 


the colour of the fkin, render that a decided point: if it be not - 


made quite through the efchar, it can ferve no purpofe at all; if it 
be made quite through, as there is no confined fluid to give dif- 
charge to, it can only ferve to convey fuch medicines as may be ap 
plied for the purpofe of procuring digeftion to parts capable of 
feeling their influence, and on this account they are fuppofed to be 
beneficial, and therefore right. ‘ | 
« When the upper part of the foot begins to part with its cuticle. 
and to change colour, it isa practice with many to {carify immedi 
ately ; here, as in the preceding inftance, if the {carifications be too 
fuperficial, they. muft be ufelefs; if they be fo deep, as to caufe a 
flight hemorrhage, and to reach the parts which have not yet loft 
their fenfibilitv, they mutt do what indeed they are generally in- 


tended to do, that is, give the medicines, which fhali be applied, 


an opportunity of acting on fuch parts. “petit . 

“ The medicines moft frequently made ufe of for this purpofe 
are, like the theriaca, chofen for this fuppofed activity; and confift 
of the warm, pungent oils and balfams, whofe action muft necef- 


farily be to ftimulate and irritate: from thefe qualities they moft 


frequently excite pain, which, according to my idea of the difeafe, 


is diametrically oppofite to the proper curative intention ; and this 
I am convinced of from repeated experience. ey 


“ The dreflings cannot confift of materials which are too foft and | 


lenient; nor are any {carifications neceffary for their application. 
But I would go farther and fay, that fearifications are not only ufe- 
Jefs, but in my opinion, prejudicial, by exciting pain, the great, 
and chiefly to be dreaded, evil in this complaint. The poultice 
fhould be alfo foft, fmooth, and unirritating; its intention fhould be 


merely: to foften and relax; it fhould comprehend the whole foot, 


ancle, and part of the leg; and fhould.always be fo moift or greafyas 


not to be likely to become at all dry or hard, between one dreffing — 


and-another. 


To thefe injunctions, which equally apply.to common mortificas st 


“ition, Mr, Pott adds, 


« When the toes are, to all appearance, perfectly mortified, and | 
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feem fo loofe as to be capable of being eafily taken away, it is,. in 
general, thought right to remove them... ‘However rotten and loofe 
they may feem to be, or really are, yet while:‘they hold on, they 
hold by fomething which is ftill endued with fenfation, as may ai ~ 
‘ways be known, if they be bent back or twiftec with any degree of 
violence. » chit 
“J will not enter intoa difpute about the fenfibility or infenfibi- 
lity of ligaments, nor undertake to determine whether they be liga 
ments or any other kind of parts which itill maintain the connection 
of the toes with their own refpective joints, or with the metatarfal | 
bones’; itis fufficient for me to know and toinform the young prac- 
titioner, that however loofe they may feem,. yet if they be violently 
twifted off, or the parts by which they hang be divided, a very: 
confiderable degree of pain will moft commonly attend fuch opera~ — 
tion, which therefore had much better be avoided; and that I have ~ 
fen this very pain, thus produced, bring on frefh mifchief, and 
that of the gangrenous kind. : 
“c If the patient does well, thefe parts will:certainly. drop off: if 
he does not, no good can arife from removing them.”’ [ 
“There are fome inftances of what is called dry gangrene, in which 
the parts continue totally mortified for a great length of time, with- 
“out turning very flaccid, or running into diffolution. But fuck 
cafes never occur from inflammation; they happen commonly from. 
the flow of blood to fuch parts being put a {top to. by compreffion of 
one kind or another, tumors, ligatures, or other fimilar caufes, ob» 
ftruéting the principalarteries which ufed to fupply them; which, when 
the ftoppage of the circulation is complete, always occafions a very 
flow, tedious mortification; and as the parts in fuch inftances are 
no longer fupplied with frefh quantities of tiuids, while a confidera« 
ble evaporation muft {till be going on, fuch a degree’of humidity 
cannot, therefore, poflibly occur as does in other cafes of gangrene. 
Hence that fpecies of the diforder has, perhaps, with propriety 
enough, been termed the dry gangrene. 
There is another variety of the difeafe termed white gangrene s 
in which the parts fuppofed to be mortified do not turn black, but 
retain nearly their former colour, &c. Whether fuch a complaint, 
however, can with propriety be denominated gangrene or not, may 
probably be doubted: but as it is chiefly that fpecies of the diforder 
which fucceeds inflammation that is here particularly treated of, and — 
in which no fuch varieties are ever obferved, it is not neceflary to 


_ Carry the enquiry farther, 


The proguofis in every cafe of gangrene is doubtful at firft, as: 


- even in the flichteft cafes the patient may fuffer from tue fpreading 


. 


_ of the difeafe; but flight cafes, from external injuries, are, more. 


favourable than thofe which arife from internal caufes, though na 

perfon can be confidered fafe till the difeafed parts are {eparated, and 

even entirely caft off, When inflammation happens round a more 
VoL. N, tdi Q | arer 
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tified part, more elpecially if pus*be formed, we may prétty cers 
tainly pronounce that the mortified part will be thrown offs ‘9,1 » 
«When theres reafon tofufpect, from the, violence of the feverand 
great heat of the inflamed part, that 1t will terminate in gangrene; 
bloodletting, and whatever may have a tendency_to moderate» the 
inflammation, may check its progrefs. But_as the patient in fuck 
cafes:is fometimes apt to fink afterwards, nothing more ought to be 
done than is merely neceilary to moderate the prefent fymptoms., If 
-. an inflamed furface puton a gangrenous appearance when the patient - 

_ is weak, and the pulfe low, we muft have recourfe to whatever may 
invigorate the fyftem, viz. a nourifhing: diet, with the free ufe of — 
wine.’ Peruvian bark likewife.is to be given in as great quantities 
asithe ftomach of the patient will permit. When the ftomach can- 
not bear enough in fubftance, which is the beft form of exhibiting 
it, it may be given either in form of tinéture or joined with aroma- 
tics. .Nor muft the internal ufe of muf/k and volatile, ammonia, 
fpoken of under the head of gun-fhot wounds, be forgotten. Ex- 
ternal applications alfo, fuch as are of a ftimulating nature, may 
likewife be ufeful. 2. | Jen eoak 

In’ the cafe of gangrene arifing from cold, the part muft be im- 
merfed in very cold water, or rubbed with fnow ; for if any thing 
warm be applied, or the patient brought near a fire, it certainly mor- 
tifies. If the whole body has become torpid- with cold, the. fame 
_ practice muft be followéd ; the very cold water fhould be afterwards 
changed for fome that’is a little warmer, and the patient gradually + 
‘brought to a proper degree of heat. Rubbing with falt is fome- 
times found ufeful.... If the whole body be benumbed, cordials are 
not to be adminiftered too fuddenly.. A-glafs of cold wine fhould 
firft be given, afterwards warm wine by itfelf, or with fpices. If 
ftronger cordials. be required, ardent fpirits may be employed. - 

Wotwithftanding the greateft attention, however, a mortification 

fometimes takes place, and in fome inftances very fuddenly: as in 

the cafe of carbuncle, where, after:an inflammation has continued 
for fcarcely 24 Hours, the parts become black, and end in real 

_ mortification, 1 gy | shia 

* In the treatment of mortified parts, a variety of external applica- 
tions have been pointed out, and particularly thofe of the antifeptic 
kind; fuch as bread poultices containing one fourth part of finely 
powdered charcoal, which corrects the foetor very effectually. 
Some have improperly ufed. the warm gums and: balfams, ardent 
fpirits, and even alcohol; and to admit of their nearer application; 
to the found parts, with a view to the prefervation of thefe from 
putrefaction, deep fcarifications through the difeafed, and into the- — 
found parts, have been formerly recommended.’ But although fuch — 
methods may be of ufe in preferving dead animal fubftances from: 

* corruption; yet-that they. will always prove ferviceable:in the fame 
‘manner in living bodjes, is plainly.owery much; to be doubteds 
Nay, it is even apprehended, by the ftrong irritation they always — 
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oecafioh when applied to a living fibre, that, in fuch cafes as thet, 
they may rather do mifchief; it being only a very flight degree of 
inflammation that is required to bring on a fuppuration.. The in- 
cifions, when carried into the found parts, with a view to facilitate 
the operation of fuch remedies,’ may likewife do harm; not only 


from the rifk of wounding the blood-veflels, nerves, and tendonsy 


* 


that lie in the way, but alfo by allowing a free and farther entrance 
of the putrefcent fluids into the parts not yet affected: and unlefs 
they are carried fo deep as freely to reach the found parts, applica- 
tions of the antifeptic kind can never have any effect in anfwering 
the purpofe for which they were intended. : 

All the advantages commonly expected from the great variety of 
applications recommended for gangrene, are obtained with more 
eafe, and generally with more certainty, from the ufe of fome 
gentle ftimulating embrocation, which, by exciting.a flight irrita- 
tion upon the furface, and efpecially when affifted by a free ufe of 
the bark, at laft commonly produces fuch a degree of inflammation 
as is wifhed for. With this latter view, a weak folution of fal 
ammoniac in vinegar and water has been known to anfwer exceed- 
ingly well. ; 

(No. 27.) B: Ammonie muriate drach. ij. 
. - Aceti unc. ij. | 
Aquz diftillate unc. vj. 
_ Fiat folutio. ae 4 
This forms a mixture of a very proper f{trength for every purpofe of. 
this kind; but the degree of ‘ftimulus can be eafily either increafed 
or diminifhed, according to circumftances, by ufing a larger or 


a 


_ fmaller proportion of the falt. ~~ ; 


Although, for the reafons formerly advanced, incifions may not 
in general be proper; yet in fuch cafes where the mortification runs’ 
very deep, it is fometimes of fervice to make {carifications into the 
difeafed parts, fo as to remove part of them; which, by taking off a 
confiderable load perhaps of putrid fle{a, notonly Jeflens the fetor, 
which in fuch cafes is always confiderable, but often renders itmore 
eafy for the found parts to free themfelves from the remainder. 
When, with this view, however, incifions are had recourfe to, care 
fhould always be taken, that they be not carried the depth of the 
found parts. 7 | 

When by the ufe of external or internal remedies, a {eparation of 
the mortified part has been effected, and a difcharge of pus produced, 
the remaining fore is then to be confidered merely. as a fimple puru- 
lent ulcer, and may be treated in the fame manner. 


We fhall conclude this fubje& with fome remarks on the effect of 


infammation on bones. | \ 
A caries is an effect of inflammation on a bone, and conftitutes a 
difeafe of the fame nature with a gangrene or fphacelus of the foft 
arts. Like the gangrene, it arifes from a ftoppage of the circula~ 
ation through the bene; and, as the number of biood-veilels anate 


* 
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tamofing with one another is much fmaller in the hard bones, thar — 
in the foft parts, a caries will very readily enfue from the ftoppage, of 
‘the large artery which enters any bone. For the fame reafon, 2 
caries likewife very frequently enfues from an injury of the periof- 
teum, for all the blood-veffels of the bone pafs through the periof- 
teum. This, however, will not happen unlefs fome confiderable - 
artery which enters the fubftance of the bone be injured, or part of 
the fubftance of the bone itfelf. be deftroyed. rth 
A bone which has been laid bare generally becomes carious about 
the fourth day, for, ifthe bone retains its natural colour beyond thatr 
time, it is moft probable that no caries will take place. ‘The figns 
of a caries beginning to take place, are the bone’s lofing its natural 
healthy ‘appearance, and afluming firft a pale white, and then 2 
yellowifh colour. In this ftate it will fometimes remain for a con= 
fiderable number of days, growing gradually deeper and deeper co- 
loured, til] at laft- it becomes brown, and then extremely black; 
_.when we may fuppofe that the mortification is complete in the bone, 
as we do in the foft parts when they affume this colour, Along 
with this change of colour, the bone becomes gradually full of fmall 
“holes, the number of which increafes every day, until at laft the 
hardeft bones become quite fpongy. Thefe changes are attended 
with the difcharge of a very fetid fanies from the {urrounding foft 
parts, which becomes more and more acrid, as the blacknefs of the 
bone advances, and at laft acquires a blackifh colour as well as the 
bone itfelf. After the bone has become black and fpongy, the mor-_ 
tified part loofens from the reft, yielding, upon preflure, an oily- 
like matter of an extreme difagreeable fmell, and which is of fucha 
particular kind, as to become a diagnoftic of the difeafe. All the 
time that this difeafe of the bone continues, the foft parts continue 
of an unbealthy, pale, and flabby appearance ; large granulations of 
fiefh fhoot up, which contract the orifice of the fore, though it will 
not heal, up entirely until the carious part of the bone be caft off, 
and fully feparated from the reft. ‘This is effected by means of flefhy 
graiulations arifing' between the found and mortified parts of the 
bore, which pufh off the latter, and at laft confolidate into a long 
lamina. 
_ Acaries may be produced in a bone by any external accident, as 
a wound, contufion, &c.; or it may, like the gangrene of the foft 
parts, arife from a cacochymy of the blood and juices, in which 
cafe it frequently begins with an inflammation of the periofteum. 
Mr. OsHalleran defcribes it under the title of gangrene of the folids, 
and the cancerous gangrene. It very often attends the venereal 
ulcer, efpecially where great quantities of mercury have been 
taken. In ferofula, likewife, the caries of bones very frequently 
occurs; in the feurvy, and all other difeafes where the juices be- 
come very acrimonious. A mere lofs of. fubftance, however, will 
not occafion a caries in the bones, any more than a lofs of fubftance ' 
in the flefhy parts will always occafion gangrene. for large portions 
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of the cranium are frequently removed in operations of the trepan, 
and in fractures, without any caries taking place. In general thofe 
bones which are the beft fupplied with blood-veffels, are leaft fub- 
ject to caries; becaufe there are, in thefe, fo many anaftomofing 
veffels, that the deftruciion of one artery is not attended with any 
bad confequence; and the cranium is better fupplied in this refpeét 
than any other bone in the human body. dtciy ; 
In attempting the cure of a caries, the removal of the difeafed 
parts of the bone, from fuch as are in a found ftate, is the chief 
object; for, when once a bone has a tendency to become carious, 
there is no hope of its being brought back to a found itate, as may 
fometimes be done with the foft parts when they have a tendency to 
gangrene. The feparation, or exfoliation as it is called, of the 
bone takes place more readily in fuch as are hard and folid, as in the 
middle of the long bones, than in their fpongy extremities, or bones 


of a fofter texture. It takes place alfo more readily, as may natu-' 


tally be fuppofed, in young perfons where the vital powers are 
firong, than in the old and infirm; alfo in bones which are well fup- 
plied with blood veffels, better than in thofe which are not. In 
vigorous conftitutions the exfoliation takes place by means of the 
natural force of the fyftem; and proceeds in the manner already 
defcribed, which is a procefs exactly fimilar to that by which the 
gangrenous or fphacelated foft parts are feparated from thofe which 
are found. In the cafe of caties, however, the feparation goes on 
much more flowly than in the gangrene, becaufe the veflels of the 
bones are both fewer ia number and ‘aé lefS vigoroufly than thofe of 
the foft parts.” The exfoliation may be promoted by thofe medi- 
cines which promote the feparation of the gangrenous. foft’ parts 
from thofe which are found. The difeafed part of the bone ought 
to be fully laid bare, either by a longitudinal, or initial incifion, if 
the difeafed part is of any confiderabie extent ; -or fometimes it may 


be neceflary totally to' remove fome of the foft parts. | mf 


_ It has been the practice in cafes of caries, to apply acrid powders, 


hot and fpirituous tinétures, &c. to every bone whith was in the 
leaft tainted with the difeafe, or even to every bone that was only 
laid bare. But this is certainly a very injudicious mode of pro- 
ceeding, as it is impoffible that fuch powders can penetrate through 
the fubftance of the difeafed bone, though they may induce a caries 
in fuch as are found, by injuring and inflaming the periofteum. 
The application of the actual cautery muft be looked upon’ as 
equally inefficacious and ivjurious; for; if this be applied in fuch’a 
manner as to deftroy entirely the difeafed part of the bone, the heat 
muft neceflarily deftroy alfo fome part of that which was found, and 
thus bring on a new caries. If applied in fuch a manner as not to dv 
this, it cannot be fuppofed to be of any avail. Inftead of thefe 
tedious and uncertain methods of removing the bone, fome have 


_ boldly recommended to ftrike off at once the difeafed part with a 
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chifel and mallet; but this muft be liable to the fame objeétions 
with the former, viz. deftroying part of the found bone, and thus. 
encreafing the caries. oer eet 

.  Neverthelefs, in ail cafes of this difeafe, it certainly is of the 
utmoit importance to diminifh the difeafed and corrupted part of 
the bone as much as poffible; not only becaufe a thin fcale of 
carious bone mult be more eafily thrown off than a thick and large 
one, but beeaufe the fetid matter produced by the corrupted bone 
muft undoubtedly be augmented in quantity much more, by allow- 
ing a large-piece of corrupted bone to remain,.than by taking it 
away. . [he moft approved method of doing this, is by perforating 
the difeafed bone in a number of places very near one another, with 
a trephine, or other fharp inftrument. It will be known when 
the carious part is perforated, by the patient’s beginning to feel the — 
operation painful; and, whenever this is the cafe, the furgeon 
ought to ftop. . The perforation ought to be renewed every third 
or fourth day; by which means the extent of carious parts will very 
foon be greatly diminifhed, and the {mall corrupted bits which re- 
main between, the holes will infenfibly moulder away. ‘There are 

- indeed fome bones which do not exfoliate or throw off a folid bony 

-{eale, though ever fo carious, fuch as thofe of the carpus and tar~ 
fus, the ipongy. extremities of the cylindrical bones, occ. ‘In thefe, 

- the carious part. infenfibly decays, and is difcharged along with the 
dreflings. In thefe cafes, fetons, which can act on the fpongy ‘and 
rotten part of the bone, when the cord is drawn, are likewife of 
ufe. Where the Caries is of great extent, it will be proper to ufe 
fuch an inftrument as,.is made ufe, of by the coopers for boring the 
heads of their cafks.. By. this a confiderable extent of furface is, 
taken away, and the holes will be feparated from one another only 
by narrow partitions, which being cut through the extent of the — 
carious part, will be very inconfiderable, and will come away in-+ 
fenfibly, as already mentioned. . When a caries.goes, through the © 
whole extent, it is common to make ufe of a common trepan for 
taking out a piece throughout the whole fubftance of the bone. ” 

In caries, as in gangrene, it is the power of the living parts 
which feparates the dead ones; and, unlefs, this cure be effected b 
means of this power, it. cannot be effected at all. Befides thofe 
remedies which, invigorate the fyftem in general, therefore, there 

can little be done farther than removing as imuch.of the difeafed part — 
of the bone, with as little injury to the found parts which lie below, 
as poffible,.and which ¢an beft be done in:the method already men 
tioned, It is, however, of :confiderable confequence ta deftroy as 
much as poflible the putrefcency and foetor of the matter which 
iffues from it, It is doubtful whether this can be effeCtually done 
by any other means, than that of invigorating the fyftem by proper 
medicines. Somé. topical antifeptics, however, are recommended, 
and probably.may be of feryice, as decoctions of Peruvian bark, 
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tamomile, and other vegetables which correct putrefcency, {olution .. 
of camphor in weak fpirits, &c.-  Itiis alfo propax to apph a good 
quantity of dry charpie, that. the matter: may be abforbed as foon 
as it ,is formed... Vinezar is: likewife Of confiderable fervice. in 
. correcting: this,foetor.; and, fromithe diffolving power of this liquid, 
it is dikewife of: fervice :in, loofening the adhefion of the mortified 

; part of the. bone... After the carious part.of the boné is» removed, 


emollient ointments, ipread>over that which is found, afift in pros 
ducing the fiethy eo: 


graulations, »which are-afterwards: converted into 


. bone, better than any other kind of medicines ‘which have yet been 
deicribed by. writers en this Suljecks: asd ead. at doy 


_ We have already..given Mr. Huntei’s: ideas: of this ‘particular 
affeGion..in. the general, account of inflammation, )The “Eryliz 
pelas is alfo fully deferibed by Dr.-Cullen under medicine in our firte 
yolume. We fhallin this place therefore confine ourfelves. prime’ 
cipally. to the treatment of it topically, af {uch a thing be admiffibles 
,Moft writers have contended that the cafes occur very feldom in 
which we fhould be juftified in ‘ufing any topical remedics whatever 
Where the difeafe.is fituated om the head or face, cold or aitringent 
applications are extremely dangerous, ‘and liable>to occafion® phres 
_ . pytis, Tf any thing i¢ t0 berattempted; itis to afliage’ the burnins 
patil the, fin, by, Jetting’ the patient hold his face over a velfel or 
hot water into: which fome camphoriis thrown, fo that the {teaad 
may be felt; or in,¢afeofia troublefome effufion of lymph from ‘the.. 
kin, we may, abforb it, by applying occafronally a hetle. Harel 
powder, Bis vods deol syed Nell Losttaqes th haat Cian Bd 
Where the difeaie is fituated on the: extremities, camphorated 
‘ {pirits ave been employed, Ory, Dy feme practitioners, the following, 
_.  Jetions from the Pharmacopeeia Chiturpicdti!s..sie pod Ing Magisg: 
(No, 28.) Spiritus camphorati drach. app. hAstaomot 
stom oer y-Aque Kthargyriacetati drach. jo oo 
Spin Aqué diftillataclibs jac ge AID Ame YE: ‘| 
. The mixture of thefe is to take place:in thé order 


Aye hs Reg 
3 ‘they: are’ fet 
down, otherwife, the camphor-will, be feparated..- er MMT 


_ (No. 29.) R Aquaamaionie acetate 26 es 
Pee re Spiritus ;vinofirectificath oy 8 8 6) 9 od is 
a Aquz diftillate: fing. une. iv. HYCeLD OA ROT. 
. . Or. fome have preferred bathing the’ part with-aqua afitinonie «- 
, acetatz alone... But ‘in any cafe, thefe applications: ate préviouthy ”...- 


Warmed, in a tea-cup placed in hot» 


water; and the part covered 
immediately. after their ufé,. 


Grealy “and ‘aftiingent’ apolications 
*»,, have: alfo been wholly interdi&ed in‘all cafes of erylipelas; but a 
a much bolder practice has. prevailed among. thofe who confide 
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themfelves more enlightened | ‘ou this fubjedi. Among thefe ié Mr. 
Latta, who exprefies. himfelf in the following terms. ~ | 


« As. (fays he) the fever attending an eryfipelas is fomecitied : 


very high, bleeding is frequently indicated; but it has generally 
been imagined that this was aniverfally prejudicial in the diforder 
we {peak oft’: “This, however, feems not to be well founded; for it is 
certain that bleeding has often been practifed.with fuccefs in the 


eryfipelasy and now>forms* one ofthe principal remedies for the | 


difeafe. »A like prejudice, and equally unjuit, has taken place 
againft all kines of humid ‘applications 4 in the eryfipelas; in confe- 
quence of which, it has been fuppofed that nothing can be fafely. 
applied in eryfipelatous cafes but flour, ftarch, and other dry and 
infignificant powders. Undtuous applications are likewife rejected, 
though for no good reafon. It is certain. that-thete remedies are 
jot productive of the effects alcribed to them, viz. the promoting 
the effufion of ferum isito the veficles above’mentioned. Both the 
unétuous applications,:and weak folutions of: faccharum f iturni, 
_have-often given inftant eafe from the pain, without being attended 
“with any difadvantage afterwards; but, in general, the ointments 
are preferable to moitt applications. When unctuous applications, 
however; are not-attended with any good effect, it has been found 
of the utmoft benefit to expofe the affected part to the air, and wet 
. it dlightly with the faturnine. folution. .§ Warm and ‘moift applica- 
tions are always pernicious.’ 
“As. this deviation from the ufual practice feands in me of fa: a6 
to jultify it, we fha!l add fome cafes (of a mixed kind, as we think) 
treated by this gentleman in the new manner.» Hé fays, 


»« Mifs M——, aged: 40, of a rather grofs. habit of bedy, ce aod 


pened, by: flipping her foot when ftepping into’'a coach, to’ bruife 
‘the {kin of the-fore-part of her leg, from the ancle to near the 
knees, but, as» the-painowas flight, little notice was taken of it, 
Towards the evening of the fecoud day, however, it began to grow 


painful and hot, with chillnefs allover ner bodys The leo was’ alfo 


fomewhat fwelled, and very red. At:night the wrapped: it’ up in 
flannel, and drank. (ame, warmjnegus; with a view to promote 
eHpiration, by which means the hoped to get rid of her complaints; 


but, during the night-time, her, pain, as well as the burning heat of 


the parts, were greatly inerealed, andthe becanie exceeding reftlels 
and thirfty, with great heat evercherswhole body. © 
«As the difeafe now wore: an alarming: appearance, fhe thought 
proper to fend for her furgeon.- He-found the: whole leg greatly 
{welled -from the ancle to the knee, and: Re veryHpneke feds but re- 
_ markably fo along the, whole courfe of the tibia. Two ‘table 
_ {poonfuls -of. faline.mixture- were ordered every third hour, and a 
_ darge cataplafm of bread. and milk applied to the'lee. © A’ cooling 
injection-was given at night, and the cataplafm' continued. ‘T vifited 
the patient next morning , along cag the furgeon. Fler eHe was 
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tipwards of 120, and feeble, her. fkin hot, with great thirft and 
parched tongue; many parts of the leg appeared gangren6éus, and 
the fwelling extended ail along the thigh of the fame fide to the 
groin. with a confiderable degree of yellownefs, but no pain. The 
poultice was removed, the gangrenous parts wafhed well with 
brandy, and cloths dipped in that fpirit applied to the parts affected ; 
the reft of the limb wrapped up in flannel/filled with Hour Halfa 
dram of the bark, with a glafsof port, was ordered every two hours. 
‘At night her pulfe was quick and fmall, the medicines had remained 
-on her ftamach, but the gangrene made a rapid progrefs, and next 
morning fhe died, — 5 
« Mr. J..S. aged between 30 and 40, happened to fprain his 
‘ancle in going home, but fo flighily, that he cid not think of calling: 
“any medical affiftance that night. Next morning, on petting out 
of bed, finding the pain fomewhat increafed, 1 was fent for ; but ftill, 
as there feemed to be but little the matter with it, I contented my-_ 
felf with ordering him to bathe it frequently with the faturnine fo- 
~ Jution formerly mentioned, and directing him to fit quiet for a day, © 
laying the mb upon a footftool, with a pillow under it. At this 
~ time he had little pain; but in the afternoon, Aaving drank rather 
freely of warm rum and water, with fome of his acquaintance who 
came to vifit him, the fymptoms feemed to be thereby oreatly exaf- 
perated ; for, next day, about. one o’clock, [ found him in bed, 
complaining greatly of pain and:heatin the ancle and upper. part of 
his foot. [he parts were confiderably {welled ;-and he informed 
me that this augmentation of {ymptoms had taken place during the 
night, and that he hada rigor on going to bed. On taking away 
the flannel I, obferved the {welling to be extremely’ great, and to 
furround the whole foot and ancle with great rednefs. Sixteen 
leeches were inftantly ordered’ to be put upon different parts of it, 
and the difcharge of blood to be.promoted by warm dry linen rags 
and,- as foon as this was {topped, four folds of linen, dipped in the 
f{aturnine folution, were ordered to be applied to the parts affected, 
and to be kept on conftantly till I fhould return ; and, in the mean 
time, a brifk purgeof Rochel falt was orderede«) » | 
*« At night; I found that the leeches had bled plentifully; he had 
kept the moift cloths conftantly applied; and the pain, heat, and 
rednefs, greatly abated: . ‘The topical applications were continued, 
and he had two. tablefpoonfuls of the common nitrous julap every 
. three-hours. His: pulfe was about 100 in the morning, and had 
not increafed in frequency. By next morning, the pain and rednefs 
were almoit gone, excepting juft at the place where he firft com- 
plained after the accident. Six leeches were ordered immediately, 
and the bleeding to be promoted as before. At night the fwelling 
was greatly abated, and the pain entirely gone, except on moving 
the joint. His folution was continued, and the falts repeated next 
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‘morning. ‘Next day, I found that his falts had operated well ; the 
fever entirely gone; little or no pain; but he continued the fatur= 
nine application for eight days longer, though no more fmyptoms of 
the difeaferemained. ~ _ hi ay bat we 
»  & M.R. aftrong-healthy woman of 24 years’ of age, got a 
bruife on the upper part of her left foot, by which about the breadth 
ofa thilling of her fkin was ruffled, The shurt was fo flighty that, 
after applying a little Turner’s cerate, no more was thought about - 
the matter ; but, on the 16th of June, eight days after the accident, _ 
fhe was fuddenly feized: with an uncommon chillnefs all over her 
“ body, but particularly along the fpine. On going to bed, the foon 
bgcame warm, ‘was immediately feized with a head-ach, and pains 
’ anidifferent parts of her extremities, but particularly in that part'of 
-. her foot which had received the bruife, attended with a fenfation of _ 
‘burning heat. Next day, the whole foot and under part of her leg 
{welled very much, with great pain and heat, which ftill continued’ 
_ toincreafe. I faw her this day for the -firft time,-and. found her 
_ dabouring under fymptoms of a fever; her pulfe being 112, and 
\ Strong’; thirft great, and the belly coftive; the lee and foot‘were 
quite, erylipelatous, particularly the latter, to, which, and/to: the 
ancle joint, the fwelling and deep red colour feemed ‘to be: moftly - 
confined. Her menfes had been of a due'quantity at laft period. «I 
inftantly took away ten ounces of blood, and ordered eight ounces 
of the infufion of tamarinds, with two drachms of fenna; directing 
“at the fame time her leg and ancle tobe well wrapped up in flannel 
previoufly dufted with flour.. “I'welve leeches were applied to the — 
wpper part of the foot, and the flow of blood encouraged with dry 
cloths, and, after:the blooding was ftopped, the foot and ancle ‘were 
direCled to be kept moift with a faturnine folition. 99° 
_ © June roth, phyfie had operated weil, the leeches bled’ freely, 
. and the foot had-been kept conttantly moift ; herpulfe was: no more 
than 96; and the: pain of the foot and ancle much diminithed ;. the 
_ fwelling and. rednefs there were alfo abated, but the lee‘ ftill conti- 
pued yery painful, fwelled, and red. The application of the fatur- 
nine folution was continued, and two tablefpoonfuls of a mixture - 
of eight, ounces of faline julap, made with two ounces of fpiritus 
- tainderert, directed to be taken every three hours.’ Sid Sepak 
~ beffoait, Swelling and rednefs of the foot almoft gone, the leg - 
mueh as before the laxative was repeated, the mixture’ ordered only 
now! four; times a-day, as fhe had fweated confiderably for near 
twenty-four hours, and her tongue was moift, © 9) 8) 
_ “oln five days after, the fymptoms had entirely difappeared, and 
fhe continued free from all complaints until within thefétwo months 
paft ; when, ‘without any evident:caufe, unlefs from the -preflitre ‘of a 
ber .buckle, an eryfipelatous tumor invaded the fame foot ‘and 
ancle; but was) completely removed. in five or fix days)*by the 
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application ofleeches, the faturnine folution, and the exhibition of 
two gentle laxatives.”’ Gee ty ters oe aa 
It appears, however, that extreme caution is neceflary in thofe 
cafes where the eryfipelas is attended with any degree of putrefcency. 
In thefe at leaft bleeding and other evacuations would be highly 
improper. The bark, wine, with cordial and antifeptic medicines, 
are then only to be made ufe of. “The difeafe has been known to. 
be epidemic, and attendéd with the‘following fymptons. The {pace. 
between the eyes and upper part of thenofe were firft affected with . 
fweiling and inflammatjon. Next came on itching, ‘rednefs, pain, 
Jow pulfe, vomitings, violent head-ach, &c. If this diftemper was 
treated with bleeding, and other evacuations, the pulfe funk, and the 
patient died, while, on the other hand, the bark, cordials,; and blif- 
ters, were tound of the greateft importance. bs ls 
It muft farther be obferved, that eryfipelas is fometimes the con-; 
fequence of contufions, particularly when the membranes of the: 
cranium are injured; fometimes it attacks the internal’membranes: 
of the ftomach and inteftines, occafioning vomiting, hiccup, or 
' purging, according te circumftances. yh 
Even new-born infants are fubject to it.. Of this we have fe~ 
veral inftances mentioned in the Medical. Communications, ‘as 
having occurred inthe Britifh Lying-in-hofpital. In one of thefe: » 
the child was born with its whole face {welled and inflamed, the left: 
fide having a true eryfipelas upon it. There was likewife an ins 
flammation on the. legs, feet, and left hand: on €ach tibia there. . 
appeared an oblong flough, of a dark brown colour, almoft livid x: — 


that on the left being very large. “he cure.was attempted byem-. 


ploying embrocations and emollient cataplafms, fomentations, and 
the application of camphorated fpirit of wine. This child appears» 
to .have {wallowed the decoGion of bark with’ great eafe, as it fwal- 
lowed four ounces of it daily from the very time of its.birth.. In. - 
three days, the {welling of the face, and other parts, was. confiderably ~ 
fubfided; but, on the third day, a velication began to. form jon the ~ 
- left. cheek, and another juft above the eye-brow, on the fame fide, . 
Thefe vefications increafed in number .and fize, efpecially on the. 
legs, where they extended over the whole limb. Some. confectio 
 cardiaca was added to the decoction of bark, and pledgets dipped in. 
_ oil of turpentine were applied to all, the parts affeCted, previous to. _ 
the application of the poultice. The velications began to break: 
on the fixth day, and afanies began to fow from them. Yellow’ 
floughs alfo began. to appear in different. parts, and the ¢child-feemed 
much debilitated;.and, forthe laft three or four days, had taken 
eight ounces of the decoction of the bark, with one drachm of the 
_ Confectio cardiaca every twenty-four hours. |The pledgets applied, 
_ to the fores were dipped in a digeltive ointment, with oil of turpen- 
tine, and)the following cagaplafm was ordered: 


- 
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Qo. go.) BH Radicis lillii albi une. iv. 


Caricarum unc. }. Betis ys 
Rad. cep vulg. contus. une. ifs, 
Galbani colati unc. fs. . . 
‘ Pulv. feminis lini: g.s.' 3 920° " 
. The lily roots and figs being boiled foft and brurfed, the oni- 
ens were afterwards added, and likewife the galbanum, previ- 
aufly imcorporated with the volk of anegg.) ar 


By thefe medicines the floughs foon began to feparate, and the’ 


child recovered, though not without the lefs of the little finger, the 
two joints of the finger next to it, and one joint of the middle finger. 
‘This diftemper was for fome time extremely fatal, not one of the’ 
ehildren recovering who had been feized with it; though the bark 
operated as a fpecific, and almoft all of them recovered upon whom: 
that medicine was tried. In thofe in whom the difeafe terminated 
fatally, a mortification always enfued ; and it was obferved, that, in 
thofe cafes where the difeafe feized the genitals at firft, the danger 
was. always the greateft. “Vhe-difeafe was obferved to attack the 
children of weakly women, and of fuch as were addicted to the habit 
of drinking ardent fpirits. | . 
Lm the tranfaGtions of a fociety for the improvement of medical ’ 
and chirurgical knowledge in-London, we find the following cu- 
rious obfervations, by Dr. Charles Wells, on the contagious nature 
oferyfipelas: 3 . neat is 
_ «Jr is not; 1 believe,”’ fays the doftor, “a common opinion 
among practitioners of medicine, that eryfipelas ‘is a contagious 


difeate., P fhall therefore’ mention feveral facts, which feem to me 


to prove, that it may, fometimes at leaft, be communicated from: 
ene perfon to another. ase 


- On the goth of May, 1796, I vifited William Emerton, of: 


about 60 years of age, who had been afflicted for feveral days with” 


eryfipelas upon’one of his legs. Veficles were formed upon the: 
inflamed part, and the furface of the {kin beneath’ them’ was black. 


Y 


Elis pulfe was frequent and feeble, and he was fomewhat delirious.’ 
A few days afterwards, he was fent to St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, 


where ] am ‘informed he died! 


“On the roth of the next month I was defired to fee his widow.’ 
} found her labouring under the ordinary fymptoms of what iscom- 


monly termed a low fever, when it is likely foon to prove fatal. 
There were, befides, upon feveral parts of her fkin, ‘irregularly 
_ fhaped patches, ef a bright red colour, and of the fize nearly of a 
‘ halferown piece; but the parts fo affected were'not elevated, and 
gave no pain upon being touched. One of her arms, however, 
was confiderably -fwelled, and appeared livid; but there was no 


-f 
a 


vifible difeafe of the outer furface of the true fkin of the arm, nor 


was the fcarf-fkin feparated from it. She died in the courfe of the 


fame day. Now as this womamhad been conitantly in the fame 
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room with her hufband, during the time he had been if at home, 
and fell fick a few days after his removal, and as her diforder bore 
fome refemblance to eryfipelas, I was.induced to think it probable, 
that eryfipelas might be communicated from one perfon to anothers 
not fecollecting at that time that a fimilar opinion had been advanced 
by the late Dr. Cullen of Edinburgh. My conjecture was foon ~ 
after confirmed. | 

* On the 8thof Auguft, 1796, I vilited in Vine-flreet, Clerken~ 
well, an elderly man named Skelton, who had been attacked feveral 
days before with eryfipelas of the face. In about a week afters 
wards he died. | | | 

“ On the roth of the following month, I faw a Mrs. Dyke, of 
about 70 years of age, the landlady of the houfe in which Skelton 
had been a lodger, and found her labouring under an eryfipelas of 
her face. J enquired whether any other perfon had been ill in her 
houfe of the fame difeafe, fince the death of Skelton, and was told, 
that his wife had been feized with it a few days after his deceafe, 
and had died in about a week. During my attendance upon Mrs. 
Dyke, an old woman, her nurfe, was attacked with the fame dit 
order, and was fent to her parifh work-houfe, where fhe died. 
Mrs. Dyke has fince informed me, that a young man, the nephew 
of Skelton, was taken with the difeafe of. which his uncle had died, 
fhortly after vifiting him, and furvived the attack only a few days, 
that fhe herfelf had been fevera] times with Skelton and his wife 
during their ficknefs, and, after their death, had removed {ome fur- 
niture from the room they had occupied to her own apartment; that 
‘during the time I attended her,’ it had been reported among ‘her 
neighbours, that the plague was in her houfe, and that, in confe-° 
quence, {carcely any perfon would come near her. ' 

“ T was now fo ftrongly imprefled with the belief, that eryfipe- 
Jas may be contracted by contagion, that being defired in the fol-, 
Jowing December to vifita Mrs. Hunter, of Eyre-ftreet-hill, and | 
finding her face affected with that difeafe, one of my firft queftions 

to her was, whether fhe had been lately near any fick perfon. She 
-anfwered, that about ten days before fhe had been for fome time at 
the bed-fide of a female friend, who had the St. Anthony’s fire in” 
her face, and that her friend having. died a few hours after, fhe had 
on the following day affifted in placing her-in a coffin... She added, 
that two fifters of her friend, and two fervants of the family, onc of 
them an old woman, her friend’s nurfe, the other a young: girl, 
had all been ill of the fame diforder. As {he mentioned that Dr. 
Pitcairn had attended one of the fifters during her illnefs, 1 thordy 
after requefted him to inforin me, if what Lhad heard from Mrs. 
Hunter was correct. His anfwer was, that he had attended one of 
the ladies mentioned by Mrs. Hunter, while labouring under ery- 
Gipelas of the face; that he.had afterwards feen once a lifter of hers, 
who was affected with the fame difeafe; and had learasd from the 


pe 
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family that another fifter, and two female fervants, had. alfo beer | 
attacked with it. Thus far Dr. Pitcairn’s information reaches. 
From Mrs.._Hunter I have further learned, that three of thefe per- 
fons lived in one houfe, and two in another, but there was between 
the two houfes very frequent communication; that the old nurfe 
died fhortly after her miftrefs, and.that the reft recovered. Mrs. 
Hunter herfelf got well in a very few days, and no other perfon 
in her family was feized with the difeafe, . 

“ It may be proper to mention here, left it fhould be thought by 
fome that the facts which [have related only indicate the great pre- 
valence of eryfipelas from fome general caufe, that | faw no more 
than two other inftances of the difeafe during the time in which 
they happened. Both occurred in one houfe ; and one of the patients © 


be) 
& 


was feized with the difeafe a few days after meeting the other, ~ 


while in a convalefcent f{tate, up6én a narrow ftair-cafe, _ ws 
. © What I have here ftated having, in my mind, put it beyond 
doubt, that eryfipelas is, fometimes at leaft, a contagious difeafe, I 
afterwards enquired of feveral practitioners of medicine in .this 
place, whether any circumftances had ever occurred to them which 
countenance this opinion. Mr. Whitfield, the apothecary of St. 
Thomas’s hofpital, Dr. Pitcairn, and Dr. -Baillie, are thofe who 
have furnifhed me with the moft material information upon this 
fubjed. : or i a 
«© Mr. Whitfield, who has filled his prefent office for forty-four: 


years, fays, that in the fummer of 1760, a perfon labouring under 


eryfipelas of the face was brought into St. Thomas’s hofpital, - 


where he died; that, from fome accident, another patient, having 
a different difeafe, was put into the fame bed before it was properly 
aired; that this patient was fhortly after feized with eryfipelas of 
the face; that feveral other perfons in the hofpital were about the 
fame time attacked with this difeafe, among whom was an upper. 
nurfe, or fifter as fhe is called, who died; that a rumour hence. 
arofe of the plague being in the hofpital, which was thought of fuf- 
ficient importance by the treafurer, to be mentioned by him to the 


grand committee of the hofpital; and that they, in confequence, — 


defired the phyficians, furgeons, and apothecary, to draw up an ad- 
vertifement, in contradiction of the rumour, and to publifh it in all 
the daily newfpapers. By confulting the newfpapers of that time, 
I have found this advertifement, but no mention is made init of 
what gave fife to the rumour nor do any books now at the hofpi- 
tal throw light on the fubject. From the well-known accuracy, 

however, of Mr. Whitfield, no doubt can be entertained of the 
- juftnefS offhis ftatement. | | 
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“Dr. Pitcairn, in addition to ‘what T have already mentioned. — 


upon his authority, has informed me, that in February laft he ate 


y 
* 


tended a lady, who had. been attacked with a fever, immediately, 
after being delivered of a child, which was accompanied with ag 
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affeGtion of her fkin, fomewhat. like eryfipelas; that her child, 
about, three days after its birth, was feized with that {pecies of 


eryfipelas the French call /@ gelure, which firft appeared about the 
pudenda, and afterwards extended itfelf to other parts of the body, 
among the reft to the face; that both the lady and her child died 
after a few days’ illnefs ; and that about eight days after the death of 
the .child, the lady’s mother and the fervant maid, both of whom 
had attended it during its illnefs, were attacked with eryfipelas of 
the face, from which both of them recovered.’ - | , 

Dr. Wells obtained the following intelligence on the fubject © 
from Dr. Baillie. | a 

“ During a part of the years 1795 and.1796, eryfipelas of the 
face was much more frequent in St. George’s hofpital, than he had 


 _ ever before known it to. be. Many perfons were attacked by this 


difeafe after they came into the hofpital; and)as the number of it in 


a particular ward was much greater than that in any other, he was 


hence led to fufpect it was contagious. He has allo furniflaed me 
with the following faéts, not indeed upon his own authority, but | 
upon that of a refpectable practitioner of medicine, which he thinks 
unqueftionable. A lady came to London, about the beginning of » 
the prefent year, to attend a female relation, who was labouring 
under eryfipelas pf her face. But before fhe would enter upon this 
office, fhe enquired of the medical perfon who had the care of her 
friend, whether fhe might do it with fafety. His anfwer was, that 


’ the might, as the difeafe was not contagious, She accordingly 


began to attend upon her friend, but in the {pace of a few days was 
herfelf feized with eryfipelas of the face. A hired nurfe of the fame 
ladies was alfo attacked with that difeafé during her flay with them; 
but the fick perfon, by whom fhe was employed immediately before; 
had alfo been affected with it. niche ie ae ‘ 

Having thus,” continues Dr. Wells, “ related what I know 
of the infectious nature of eryfipelas, from my Own experience, | 
and the information of my friends, I fhall now mention, in a few 


“words, what I have met with in books in’ relation to the fame 


fubject. 


“< Hoffman fays, that there is confiderable affinity between the 
plague and eryfipelas, but that. they. differ in thefe two circum. 


 ftances, that the latter difeafe is the lefs dangerous, and is not con- 


a 


tagious.—Tom. ii. p. gg, folio. 
““ Sauvages informs us, ‘in his Nofology, tom. i. p. 452, upon 


the authority of the hiftory of the Academy, of Sciences for 1716 
_ that a contagious eryfipelas prevailed that year at Thouloufe, in 


the convalefcents from which.the epidermis of the face fell off. 
But there are feveral errors in this account. No mention is made, 
in the Hiftory of the Academy for 1716, of any difeafe at Thou- 
loufe: Insthat for 1715, p. 14, itis faid, that there had been a con- 


_ tagious malady, un pourpre, as it is called. by the hiftorian, in the 
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towns and villages near to Thouloufe, which carried off perfons 


‘attacked by it, in two or three days at fartheft, and in which the 


fkin (1 fuppofe the fearf-fkin, though the French term is /a pean) » 
fell off entirely from almoft all thofe who recovered. From this 


_defcription of the difeafe it evidently appears to have b-en the 


- fcarlet-fever, and not’erylipelas. | sue 

“ Dr. Cullen, in his Firft Lines, vol. ii. p. 228, fays, that, as 
eryfipelas “ may arife from an acrid matter externally applied, fo it 
is poffible that the difeafe may fometimes be communicated from one 
perfon to another.’? I find from a note taken by me in 1780, 
while attending the le€tures of that author, that in commenting 
verbally upon this paflage, he mentioned, that eryfipelas had once 
been obferved to be contagious in the Edinburgh infirmary. From. 
the very cautious manner in which he expreffes himfelf in his book, 
and from his not admitting into it the circumftance of which 1] have 


juft fpoken, it is clear he was either unconvinced of its truth, or | 


was unwilling to acknowledge it, Indeed, agreeably to his reafon- 
ing pon this fubjeét, the difeafe can never be communicated except 
by abfolute conta&t, and, when contraéted in this way, muft occupy, 
primarily at leaft, the pare only which has been touched, This is 
the whole of what I have collected tefpe&ting the contagious nature 
of eryfipelas, from the authors upon this difeafe whom Thave cone 


fulted. 


-« Should it now be admitted that eryfipelas is fometimes ate 
gious, it neceflarily follows, that we ought, in all inftances of it, to 


guard againft its {preading. “Che cafe of the lady from the country, 
given by Dr. Baillie, on the one hand, fhews the hurtful confe- 
quence of inattention in this refpe@ ; and, on the other, the pre- 
vention of the fpread of the difeafe in Mrs. Hunter’s family is pro- 
bably to be attributed to the precautions which I dire&ted to be 
‘ufed for this purpofe. “Thefe confifted chiefly in keeping the room 
of the fick perfon well aired, and in preventing all unneceflary 
communication between her and every other perfon. 
‘ Moft writers upon eryfipelas have been fo ftrongly imprefled 
with the opinion, that this difeafe, particularly when it attacks the | 
face, depends upon, or is connected with, an inflammatory condi- 
_tion of the whole fyftem, that they have, without hefitation, attri- 
buted the delirium and coma, which occur in dangerous ftates of it, 
to inflammation of the brain, or its membranes. But there are, I 
believe, no difletions upon record, which fupport this affertion 5 
none fuch at leaft are to be found in the works of Bonetus, Mor~ 
gagni, or Lieutaud. It feems, on the contrary, more probable, 
that the delirium and coma in this difeafe do, in no cafe, depend upon 


inflammation of the brain, or its membranes; for it is certain that . 
they may exift in eryfipelas of the face without ‘apy fuch caufe, _ 


fince'‘Dr. Baillie found, upon opening the body of a perfon who 


died of that‘difeafe in January, 1796, and who had been affected, 
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with delirium and coma, that the contents of the ‘head were altoge~. 
ther free from any morbid appearance. From this facta reafon ’ 
may, I think, be juftly derived for fufpe@ing the propriety of the. 
practice of attempting to cure eryfipelas by large evacuations, par- 
ticularly of blood, which has been recommended in conformity to 
me opinion, that it depends upon an inflammatory ftate of the 
fyitém.”” 

In a note, the author mentions, as having fome conne@tion with 
' the fubjet, that he once affifted at the examination of the body of a 
{tout young foldier, who had died comatofe, while labouring under 
a fcarlet fever, unattended with any confiderable affeGtion of the 
throat, in whofe brain no mark of inflammation or extraordinary 
fulnefs of the blood-veflels was difcovered. | fie 
“ But no indirect arguments,’’ continues he, “ have been found 
neceflary to perfuade thofe to relinquifh that practice, in London at 
leaft, who have witneffed thé effects of the Peruvian bark, when 
given early in this difeafe, in large and frequent dofes. The Peru 
wian bark is given in acute difeafes with two very different inten= 
tions. Oneis, either to enable the patient to furvive the difeafe, or 
to occafion his being left by it in a lefs debilitated ftate than he might 
otherwife be; without any expectation, that the duration of the 
difeafe will be fhortened. “Such, I believe, is the view of almoft. 
every practitioner, when he prefcribes the Peruvian bark in the 
Continued fevers of this country. The other intention is, to put 
‘an end to the difeafe in which it is exhibited. It is in this latter 
way that the Peruvian bark feems to act, when given early in ery- 
fipelas. Mrs. Hunter was-the only patient of thofe mentioned in 
' this paper to have been feen by me, whom I vifited early in the dif 
eafe ; and fhe was alfo the only one of thém, upon whom I could. 
prevail to take any confiderable quantity of that medicine. She was 
a large woman, of a florid compiexion, and a conftitution vigorous 
from nature, and unbroken‘by intemperance or difeafe. ‘T hough - 
fifty-one years of age, fhe menftruated as regularly, with refpect 
both to periods and quantity, as at any-former time’ of ‘her life. 
In‘fhort, fhe was altogether fuch a perfon as would have’ been 
deemed fit to bear large evacuations, by thofe who attempt to cure 
eryfipelas through means of them. I faw her a few hours after her 
face began to fwell, and immediately prefcribed for her the Peru- 
vian bark. No other means of relief in the way of medicine were 
‘employed throughout the difeafe, except that, from the fecond day, 
linen rags moittened with brandy were kept conftantly applied to 
the parts affected. Under this treatment the difeafe gradually fub- 
fided, and on the fourth day it éntirely difappeared. “On the fifth, 
_ her hufband having fallen ‘ill of ‘the gout, fhe left her chamber, 
_ though in the middle of winter, to affift in the bufinefs of the bar- 
_ Foom of a public-houfe. None of the mildeft cafes I have hitherto 
feen of regulatly formed eryfipelas of the face, in which the Peru 
VOL. If i R . 
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vian bark was not exhibited, have ever been cured in fo fhort 4 
time as four days. But Mrs. Hunter’s cafe was certainly not one 
of the mildeft. For not to mention that two perfons had died of 
the difeafe in, the houfe where fhe moft probably caught it, her face 
became, in the courfe. of twenty-four hours after the a tack of the 
difeafe, fo much fwelled, as to prevent the feparation of her eye-lids 
of one fide from each other. Vefications had, during the jame time, 
formed upon the. fwollen parts; her pulfe was frequent, her {kin 
hot, and adry brown ftreak divided longitudinally the upper furface 
of her tongue. I therefore conclude, that the Peruvian bark, if it 
.. did not prevent death,, fhortened at leaft confiderably the duration of 
her ailment... She took. four ounces of that medicine in fubftance, 
during the firft three days of her illnefs; afterwards its dofe was 
leflened. . This quantity.is indeed not nearly fo great as what. is 
-fometimes exhibited in erylipelas by Dr, George Fordyce, who 
for upwards ,of twenty. years has been accuftomed to give, at. Ste 
‘Lhomas’s hofpital, a drachm of the Peruvian bark, in powder, 
every hour, in dangerous ftates of that difeafe. But four ounces of 
it in three days are certainly {ufficient to produce confiderable effects 
~ upon. the. fyftem when difordered ; and as this medicine was given 
to Mrs. Hunter almoft from the commencement of her illnefs,  lefs 
was probably required for her cure, than would have been, if her 
_ difeafe had made greater progrefs before it was exhibited.”” - 


The reader cannot but have obferved in thefe remarks a concur- 
rence of opinion .with, what we have already faid on the treatment of — 
erylipelas. We confider the facts communicated by Dr. Wells 
additionally valuable on that account. greet 
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chaps bf outed Grohl CERO. 
Sect.: Feu OF the ULCERATIVE INFLAMMATION. a ' | 


__ A soLuTIoN of continuity in any of the fofter parts of the body, 
 difcharging either pus, fanies, or any other vitiated matter, is termed 
ulcer; and when the fame circumftances happen to the bones, the 
term carious ulcer is adopted. hal acti 
.. Ulcers are diftinguifhed by their particular characters, though it 
feldom happens that the affections are not complicated; and when 
we lay down rules for the management of one {pecies of ulcer, it is | 
generally requifite to apply them to almoft all others. “However, 
the charagters of moft eminence are, the callous ulecr, the finuous 
wulcer, and the ulcer with caries of the adjacent bone : befides this — 
there is the putrid, the corrolive, the varicofe, and other ulcers of a — 
fpecific characier. Thefe have acquired their names from ome — 
particular affection; and we fhall fpeak of the treatment of them © 
‘under diftin& heads; but as the cure of ulcers forms one of the : 


‘ 
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moft important as well as riot dificult branches of furgery, we 


{hall be fomewhat particular in-our account of them. 

And firft, as it is effentially neceflary to our purpofe, we propofe 
to introduce (what was omitted under the head of inflammation) 
Mr. Hunter’s account of the ulcerative inflammation. ~ 

After defcribing the office of the abforbent veflels of the human 


body to be, firft, that of taking up extraneous matter, in which is - 


included the fubftances ufed for nourifhment : fecondly, all: fuperflu- 


ous and extravafated matter, whether natural or difeafed ; and, 


_ always been confidered as fubje& to abforption; and fome other 


thirdly, the fat; Mr. Hunter affigns to them the fun&ion of, 
fourthly, producing a wafte of parts, in confequence of which muf- 
cles become {maller, bones become lighter, &e. 

*« Although,” fays he, “ thefe two laft effeéts were perhaps not 
exprefsly faid to be carried on by abforption, either by veins, or any 
other fyftem of. veflels, yet we-muft fuppofe that was undertood: 
fo far the abforbents have, in general, been confidered as active parts 
in the animal ceconomy; but from a further knowledge of thefé 
vellels, we fhall find that.they are of much more confequence in the 
body than has been imagined, and that they are often taking down 
what the arteries had formerly ‘built up ; removing whole organs, 
becoming modellers of the form of the body while growing ; alfo 
removing many difeafed and dead parts, which were beyond thé 
power of cure; of all which I fhall now take particular notice. 

“ As thele vellels are productive of a vaft variety of effects in 
the animal ceconomy, which are very difimilar in the intention and 
effect, they may be reviewed in a variety of lights,and admit of a 
variety of divifions.”” ‘The author confiders them in two views ¢ 
“© firft, as they abforb matter, which is not any part of the machine; 
fecondly, as they abforb the machine itfeif :’’ but for thefe particu- 
lars we refer to the Treatife on Inflammation, and {hall here only 


notice fuch parts as tend to explain the office of the abforbents in the | 


procefs of ulceration. 
“ ‘The procefs of removing whole parts,’? fays Mr. Hunter, 


“ in confequence of difeafe, in fome cafes produces effects which 


are not fimilar to one another 3 one of thefe isa fore or ulcer, and I 
therefore call it ulcerative. In other cafes no ulcer. is produced, 
althouzh whole parts are removed, and for this I have not been 
able to find a term; but both may be denominated progreflive ab- 
forption. 7 


“© This procefs of the removal of a'whole folid part ofthe body, — 


or that power which the animal ceconomy has of taking part of 
itfelf into the circulation by means of the ablording veflels, when- 
ever it is neceflary, is a fact that has not in the lea{t been attended 
to, nor was it even fuppofed ; and having now been noticed, I mean 
tojgive a general idea of it. I may juit be allowed once more to 
obferve, that the oil, or fat, of animals, and the earth of bones, have 


ie) ; 
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parts of the body being liable to wafting, have been fuppofed to 


fuffer this by abforption; but that any folid part fhould totally be 


_abforbed, is a new doctrine.” - eh Se 
‘This ufe of the abforbents Mr. Hunter firft demonftrated, by 


obferving the wafte of the fockets of the teeth, and the removal of — 


_ the fangs in the fhedding of them. 


<¢ It may be difficult,” fays he, “at firft to-conceive, how a part 


- of the body can be removed by itfelf; but it is juft as difficult to 


conceive how a body can form itfelf, which we fee daily taking 
place ; they are both equally facts, and the knowledge of their 
mode of action would anfwer, perhaps, very little purpofe; but this 


- I may affert, that whenever any folid part of our bodies undergoes a_ 


diminution, or is broken in upon, in confequence of any difeafe, it is 
thé abforbing fyftem which does it. wh nee 


__ « When it becomes neceflary that fome whole living part fhould kK | 


_be removed, it-is evident that nature, in order to effect this, muft 


not only confer a new aétivity on the, abforbents, but muft throw 


the-part to be abforbed into fuch a ftate as to yield to this opera~ 


tion. ; Gt Ni | . 
_.© This is the only animal power capable of producing fuch 


- effeéts, and like all other operations of the machine arifes from a 
- ftimalus, or an irritation ; all other methods of deftruCtion. being 

either mechanical or chemical. The firft by cutting inftruments, — 
as knives, faws, &c.; the fecond by cauftics, metallic falts, dzc. 


_ The procefs of ulceration is of the fame general nature in all 
cafes ; but fome of the caufes and effects are very different from 
ene another.’’ ; ; 


‘After obferving that the knowledge of the ufe of the abforbent. 
fyftem is but of late date ; and that of its different modes of action. 


is ftilllater ; we have the following remarks: 


“ As we know nothing of the mode of ation of the mouths of 
_thefe veflels, it is impoffible we can form any opinion that-can be 


relicd upon; but as they are capable of abforbing fubftances in two 


different ftates, that of folidity and fluidity, it is reafonable to fuppofe — 
that they have different modes of ation; for although any conftruc= — 


tion of parts that is capable of abforbing a folid, may alfo be fuch 
as is capable of abforbing a fluid; yet 1 can fuppofe a conftruction: 


enly capable of abforbing a fluid, and not at aJl fitted for abforbing 4 
a folid, though this is not likely; and to fee the propriety of this — 


remark more forcibly, let us only confider the mouths of different 


animals, and I will venture to fay, that the mouths of all the dif. 
- ferent. animals have not a greater variety of fubftances to work. 
upon, than the abforbents have, and we may obferve, that, with all — 


the variety of mouths in different animals, this variety 1s only for. 
the purpofe of adapting them to abforb folids, which admit of great — 


variety in form, texture, 8c. every one being capable of abforbing 
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fluid matter, which admits of no variety. 
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_ had begun, by feparating the mortified part. 
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« This procefs of the removal of parts of the body, either by in- 


 terftitial or progreflive abforption, anfwers very material purpofes in 


the machine, without which many local difeafes could not be re- 
moved, and which, if allowed to remain, would deftroy the’ perfon. 
It may be called, in fuch cafes, the natural furgeon. eae tats 
_ “ Itis by the progreffive abforption, that matter or pus, and ex- 
traneous bodies of all kinds, whether in confequence of or produc- 
ing inflammation and fuppuration, are brought to the external furs 
face; it is by means of this that bones exfoliate ; it is this operation 
which feparates floughs ;~it is the abforbents which are removing 
whole bones, while the arteries are fupplying mew ones; and al= 
though in thefe laft cafes of bones it arifes from difeafe, yet it is- 
fomewhat fimilar to the modelling procefs of this fyftem’in the na- 
tural formation of bone; it is this operation that removes ufelefs 
parts, as the alveolar procefles, when the teeth drop out, or when they 
are removed by-art ; as alfo the fangs of the fhedding teeth, which 
allows them to drop off; and it is by thefe means ulcers are 
formed. si wa ; 

_ Jt becomes a fubftitute in many cafes for mortification, which 
is another mode of the lofs of fubftance ; and in fuch cafes it feems 
to owe its taking place of mortification to a degree of ftrength or 
vigor, fuperior to that where mortification takes place’; for although 
it arifes often from weaknels, yet it is an action, while mortification 
is the lofs of all action. In many cafes it finifhes what mortification 
¢ 

Thefe two modes of abforption, the interftitial and the pro- 

greflive, are often wifely united, or perform their purpofes often in 
the fame part which is to be removed ; and this may be called the 
mixed, which I believe takes place in moft cafes, as in that of extra- 
neous bodies of all kinds coming to the fkin; alfo in abfcefles, when. 


‘ » in foft parts. It is the fecond kind of interftitial abforption, the 


progreffive and the mixed, that become moftly the object of furgery, 


4 although the firit of the interftitial fometimes takes place, fo as to 


be worthy of attention.” 


_ Mr. Elunter obferves, that this abforption of whole parts, like many 
other animal proceffes, arifing from difeafe, would often appear to 
be mifchievous, by deftroying parts which are ufeful ; but notwith-_ 


. ftanding this, he concludes, they are intended to anfwer fome very 
“important end. He fuppofes that the parts’ removed have not the 


power of maintaining their ground, and that the procefs in queition 
then becomes a fubititute for mortification ; and, “indeed,” ‘ays 
he, “ in many ulcers, we fhall fee both ulceration and mortitication 

Oing on, ulceration removing thofe parts that have power to refift 
death.”? a, : ‘ 
Speaking of the remote caufe of the removal of parts of the 
animal, the. author confiders the fimple intention of nature to be 
the removal of ufclefs parts, as the thymus gland, membrana pupi- 

% 


‘ 
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Jaris, ductus arteriofus, the alveoli, &c: and affigns as, another caufe, 


weaknels, or the want of power in the part to fupporc itfelf under 


certain irritations, As inftances of the latter, the abforption of cal-— 


lufes, cicatrices, the gums in falivation ; alfo that arifing from pref- 
fure, or irritating applications, are mentioned. | peclae 4 

<< From the above account,” fays he, “ of the final caufe of the 
abforption of whele parts from difeafe, it would appear that they are 
capable of being abforbed from five caufes. Firft, from parts being 
prefied ; ‘fecondly, from parts being confiderably irritated by irritat- 
ing fubftances ; thirdly, from parts being weakened 5 fourthly, from 

parts being rendered ufelefs ; fifthly, from parts becoming dead. 
‘The two firft, for inftance, parts being prefied, and parts being 
jrritated, appear tome to produce the fame irritation; the third, or 
weaknefs, an irritation of its own kind; and the fourth, or parts 
being rendered “ufelefs, and the fifth, or parts becoming dead, may 
be fomewhat fimilar,”’ Saieee | 


Mr. Hunter’s-remarks on the difpofition of living parts to abforb 


and alfo to be abforbed, are highly curious and deferving of atten- 
tion. He divides the difpofitions of the parts of the living body, 
_ which abforb, and are abforbed, into two kinds, refpecting the parts, 

one paflive, and the other active. “ The firft,”’ he fays, *f is an 
irritated ftate of the part to be abforbed, which renders it unfit to 
reinain under fuch circumftances ; the fecond is the abforbents being 


ftimulated to action by that particular ftate of parts, fo that both 


confpire to bring about the fame refult. . | 
« iany parts of our folids,”’ fays he,“ are more fufceptible of 
being abforbed, efpecially by ulceration, than others, even under the 
fufceptibility according to circumftances, a Pa 
«The cellular and adipofe membranes are very particularly fuf- 
ceptible of being abforbed, which is proved by mufcles, tendons, 
ligaments, nerves, and blood veflels, being found frequently deprived 
of their connecting membrane and fat, efpecially in abfcefles, fo that 


fame or fimilar circumftances, while the fame part fhall vary its’ 


ulceration often, takes a round-about courle to get to the fkin, fol- - 


_ Jowing the track of the cellular membrane; and the fkin itfelf, 
when the preflure is from within, is much lefs fufceptible of ulcer- 
ation than the cellular and adipofe membrane, which retards the 
progrets of abfceffes, when they are fo far advanced, and alfo be- 
comes the caufe of the fkin’s hanging over fpreading ulcers, which 
are fpreading from the fame caufe, more efpecially too, if the part 

‘uicerating is an original part. Ulceration never takes place on 
invefting membranes of circumfcribed cavities, excepting fuppura- 
tion has taken place’; and, indeed, ulceration in fuch parts would 
be a fure forerunner of fuppuration, é | 


«© New-formed parts, or {uch as cannot be faid to conftitute part 
of the original animal, as healed fores, callufes of bones, efpecially 


thofe in confequence of compound fractures, admit more readily of | 
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abiorption, efpecially the progreffive, than thofe parts which were 
originally formed ; this arifes, probably, from the principle of weak- 
nefs ; and it is from this too, that all adventitious new matter, as tu- 
mors, are-more readily abforbed than even that which is a fubftitute 


for the old. Thus we have tumors more readily abforbed than a 


callus of a bone, uation of a tendon, &c. becaufe they have ftill lefs 
power than thofe. wnich are fubftitutes for parts originally formed, 

“© Ulceration in confequence of death in an external part, takes 
place fooneit.on the external edge between the dead and the living. 
This. is vifible in the floughing of parts; for we may obferve that 
floughs from cauftics, bruifes, mortifications, &c, always begin ‘at 
the external edge. ad it 

« An internal preffure produced by an extraneous. body, aéts 
equally on every fide of the furrounding parts, and therefore every 
part being prefled alike, ought, from this caufe alone, to produce 
aborption of the furrounding parts equally on all fides ; fuppoling 
the parts themfelves fimilar, in {tructure, or, which is the fame, 
equally fufceptible of being abforbed; but we find that one fide 
only of the furrounding living parts is fufceptible of this irritation, 
therefore one fide only is abforbed; and this is always the fide 
which is next to the external furface of the body. We, therefore, 


have always extraneous bodies of every kind determined to the fkin, | 


and on that fide to which the extraneous body is neareft, without 
having any etfect, or producing the leaft deftruction of any of the 
other furrounding parts. From this caufe we find ablfceffes, &c. - 


_ whofe feat is in, or near the centre of a part, readily determined to 
the furface on the one fide, and not on the other; ‘and whenever the 
dead is once taken, it immediately goes on. But as fome parts, from 


their ftruéture, are more fufceptible of this irritation than others, we 
find that thofe parts compofed of fach ftructure are often abforbed, 
although they are not in the fhorteft road to the fkin; this ftruc- 
ture is the cellular membrane, as will be taken notice of here- 
after,”” | : rane 
Mr, Hunter obferves that the fame principle exifts in the pro-— 
grefs of tumors ; “ for although,”’ fays he, * every part furround- 
ing a tumor is equally preffed, yet the interftitial abforption only 
takes place on that fide next the external furface, by which means 
the tumor is, as it were, léd to the fkin; from hence we find that 


. 


abforption of whole parts more readily takes place, to allow.an - 


extraneous fubfkance to pafs out of the body, than it will to allow 
one to pafs in. | . 


. 


«© Thus we fee, ‘that the flight preflure produced by matter on 


the infide of an abfcefs has a great effect, and the matter is brought 
much falter to the fkin (although very deep) than it would by the 
fame quantity of preflure applied from without; and, indeed, fo 
flight a preffure from without would rather tend to have an oppolite 
effect, namely, that of thickening.” oy ; 

The author objerves that benes are alfo fubject to fimilar circum-- 


~ 
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tances of ulceration ; for whenever an abfcefs happens in the centre 
of a bone, or an internal exfoliation has taken place, the extraheous — 
body ftimulates the cavity, and produces a ftate of ulceration. “The 
"application of this procefs is curious, but not immediately to our 
prefent purpofe. When this adhefive inflammation aflumes the 
offifying difpofition, Mr. Hunter calls it the o/fife inflammation. It 
_ produces a fpreading offification, like the callus formed in a fimple 
fracture of a bone. ! i, . xt: 
We pafs over much valuable matter in the feCtions on interftitial 
and progreflive abforption, to remark on that fpecies which is at- 
tended with fuppuration, orthat which theauthor has called ulceration, 
_ « FT fhall now,” fays. he, *€ give an account of that part of the 
ations of the abforbing fyftem, which I call ulceration, and which 
+g the fecond of our firit divifion, refpeCting the formation of pus, — 
‘viz. that which is conneéted with the formation of that fluid, being ; 
either a confequence of it, or producing it, and is that which in all 
cafes conftitutes an ulcer. It is this which principally conftitutes 
the progreffive abforption. . , TE Sc! 
« This differs from the foregoing in fome circumftances of its 
yperations. It either takes place in confequence of fuppuration 
already begun, and then the pus acts as an extraneous body, capable 
of producing preflure; or abforption attacks external furfaces from 
particular irritations or weaknefs, in which cafe fuppuration, form- 
ing an ulcer, muft follow, let the caufe of that breach or lofs of 
fubftance be what it may.” > oS Waieee% 
Mr. Hunter fays he has given it the tetm ulceration, becaufe ulcer. 
is a word in ufe to expre{s a _forey and becaufe it is by this procefs 
that many ulcers are formed. “ “The operations produced in ulcer~ 
ation,’’ he fays, “ have not hitherto been in the leaft underftood, 
therefore a very erroneous caufe of thefe operations has been always 
, fuppofed; namely, that thofe folids which were vifibly gone, were 
diffolved into pus.: from hence arofe the idea of matter being com- 
poled of /clids and fluids,” which Mr. Hunter has endeavoured, in 
the courle of the work, to difprove. ay 
« The procefs of ulceration which brings matter to the external 
furface is not wholly the abforption of the inner furface of the 
ab{cefs, for there is an interior‘ or interftitial-abforption of the parts 
lying between the inner furface of the abfcefs and the fkin, fimilar 
to the approach of incyfted tumors, as has been deferibed.. And 
befides this affiftance, I have already obferved, there is a relaxing ~ 
and élongating procefs carried on between the abfcefs and the fkin; ~ 
andat thofe parts.only where the matter appears to point. igen 
“© This procefs of ulceration, or abforption, with fuppuration, is _ 
almoft conftantly attended by inflammation; but it cannot be called 
an original inflammation, but a confequent, which gave rife to the ~ 
- term ulcerative inflammation. It is always preceded by the adhe~ 
five inflammation, and perhaps it is fimply this inflammation which | P 
attends it; we find the adhefions produced anfwering very wife 
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urpofes; for, although the adhefive inflammation has preceded the 
Fomaeive: and of courfe all the parts furrounding the abfcefs are 
united, yet, if this union of the parts has not extended to the fkin, 
where the abfcefs or matter is to be difcharged, in fuch a cafe, 


_ wherever the ulceration has proceeded beyond the adhefions, there 


the matter will-come into unadhering parts; the confequence of 
which will be, that the fluid, or matter, will diffufe itfelf into the’ 
cellular membrane of the part, and from thence over the whole 
body, as in the eryfipelatous fuppuration ; but to prevent this effed, 
the adhefive, inflammation takes the lead of ulceration. There are . 
many other caufes of ulceration, which take place on furfaces, 
where we do not fee the fame neceffity for it; when the’ matter 
formed can be, and is difcharged without it; fuch parts are many 


_ old fores ; the infide of the ftomach and inteftines ; and indeed all 


2. ban 


the furfaces above mentioned, which do not admit readily of the 
adhefive inflammation, under fome circumftances admit of the 
ulcerative. This effect would appear to arife from the violence of 
the inflammation, the parts, being fo weakened, either by it, or fome 
former difeafe, that they can hardly fupport themfelves; for we find 
in falivations, where the whole force of the mercury has been déter-_ 
mined to the mouth, they have become weakened by long and_vio- 
lent action ; the gums and infide of the mouth will ulcerate; alfo, 
from the fame weakening difpofition, the gums will ulcerate in bad 
fcurvies ; therefore weaknefs joined with indammation, or violence 
of action, appears to be the immediate caufe in fuch cates, 

‘© The effect then of irritation, as above defcribed, is to produce 
firft the adhefive inflammation in fuch parts as will readily admit of 
it, and if that has not the intended effeét, the fuppurative takes place, _ 
and then the ulceration comes on to lead the mattér already formed 
to the fkin, if it is confined. . e 
_ © The natural confequence of fuppuration in fuch parts, is the 
growth of new flefh, called granulations, which are to repair the 
lofs the parts fuftained by the injury done; but in all outlets, where 
the adhefive would be hurtful, the irritation firft only produces the 
fuppurative inflammation ; but if carried further, the adhefive will 
take place, as has been defcribed ; and, as in fuch parts the matter 
formed has an outlet, ulceration is alfo avoided; and, as in fuch 
cafes no parts are deftroyed, granulations are alfo excluded.” 

Mr. Hunter notices a curious circumftance attending ulceration,. 


namely, the readinefs with which it feems to abforb every other 


fubftance applied to it, as well as the body itfelf. He inftances this 
in the {mall-pox 4fter inoculation; and alfo in the venereal 
Chancre. , ‘ 

« From what has been obferved,”? continues he, “it muft ap- 
pear that any irritation which is fo great as to deftroy fuddenly the 
natural operations of any one part, and the effect of which is fo long 
continued as to oblige the parts to a& for their own relief, produces 


’ 
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in fome parts, firft the adhefive inflammation ; and if the caufe be 
creafed, or continue {till longer, the fuppurative {tate takes place, — 
_ and all the other confequences, as ulceration 3 or; if inthe other 


parts, as fecreting furfaces, then the fuppurative takes place immedi- 
ately ; and if too violent, the adhefive will fucceed; or if parts are 
very much’ weakened, the ulcerative will imimediately fucceed the 
adhefive, and then fuppuration will be the: confi quence. 
' This fpecies of ulceration in general gives confiderable pain, 
which pain is commonly diftinguifhed by the name of forenefs ; 
this is the fenfation arifing fiom cutting with an inftrumenr, which 
operation is very fimilar to ulceration ; but this pain does not attend 
all ulcerations, for there are fome of a fpecitic kind, which give — 
little or no pain, fuch as the fcrofula; but even in this difeafe, when 
the ulceration proceeds pretty fait, it gives often confiderable pain; 
therefore the pain may be in fome degree proportioned to the quick= 
nefs of its operation. RS 
« The greateft pain which in general attends this operation 

arifes from thofe ulcerations which are formed for the purpofe of 
bringing the matter of an ab{cefs,to the {kin ; as alfo where ulcera- 
tion begins upon a furface, or is increafing a fore. Whether the 
increafe of ‘pain arifes from the ulcerative inflammation fingly, or 
from the adhefive and ulcerative going on together in the fame point, 
is not eafily determined ; but in fome cafes thefe three are pretty 
rapid in their progrefs, and it is more than probable that the pain 
arifes from all thefe caufes. a 

«© In thofe, cafes where ulceration is employed in feparating a 
dead part, fuch as floughing, exfoliation, &c. it is feldom attended, 
with pain ; perhaps it may not be eafy to aflign a caufe for this.’’ 

Mr. Hunter obferves that it is eafy to diftinguith between a fore 
that is ulcerating, and one which 1s granulating, or ftationary. 
_ «© The ulcerating fore is made up of little cavities or hollows, - 
and the edge of the .fkin is {eolloped or notched; is thin, turned a 
little cut, and overhangs, more or lefs, the fore. The fore is always 
foul, being probably compofed of parts not completely abforbed ; and 
difcharzes a thin matter. eek | 


¢ ? 
«* But when the ulceration ftops, the edge of the kin becomes 
regular, fmooth, a little rounded or turned in, and of a purple colour, | 


covered with a femi.tranfparent. white.” 
The author {peaks of what he calls * the relaxing procefs,’” in 
the following way: — | 


«« Befides thefe two modes of removing whole parts,’’ fays he, 


«¢ acting fingly or together, there is’an operation totally diftinct 
from either, and this isa relaxing and elongating procefs, carried on 
between the abfcefs and the fkin, and at thofe parts only where the 
matter appears to point. It is poflible that this relaxing, elongating, 
or weakening procefs may arife in fome degree from the abforption 


of the interior parts; but there is certainly fomething more, for — 
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the fkin that covers an ab{cefs is always loofer than a part that gives. 
the way fronv™e be iia diftenfion, excepting the increafe of 


the abfcefs is vers 

“ That parts .,ax, or elongate, without mechanical force, but 
from particular ftimuli, is evident in the female parts of generation, 
juit beiore the birth of the foetus ; they become relaxed prior to any 
prefiure. The old women in the country can tel! when a hen is 
going to lay, from the parts becoming loofe about the anus.’’ 

Mr. Hunter’s ilu/trations of ulceration are particularly curious; 
we inall therefore gratify the reader by inferting them fully in his 
own words. ¢. - i . 

‘© Now that I have been endeavouring,” fays he, * to give ideas 
of the effects of inflammation, viz. adhefion, fuppuration, and ulcer- 


ation, let me next mention fome cafés which frequently occur, ‘as 


illuitrations, which will give a perfe& idea of thefe three infamma- 
tions: and, for the Clearer. underitanding them, | ‘hall. illuftrate 
them upon-the inflammation, fuppuration, and ulceration, of the large 
circumicribed cavities. For inftance, an intiammiation attacks the 
external coat of an inteftine; the firlt {tage of this inflammation 
produces adhefions between it and the peritoneum lining the abdo-= 
minal muitcles’ if the inflammation does not ftop at this ftage, an 
abicefs 1s formed in the middle of thefe adhefrons, and the matter a@ts 
as ai extraneous body; the ablcefs increaling in lize from the ac- 
cumulation of matter, a mechanical preflure is kept up, which irri+ 
tates, and the fide next tne {kin is only fufceptible of the irritation; 


this irritation not deftroying the difpoiition to form matter, fuppu~ 


ration is itill continued, and the ulcerative inflammation takes 
place. 
* If fuppuration began in more parts of the adhefion than one, 
they are commonly united into one abfcefs; an abforption of the 
parts between the abfcefs and the fkin takes place, and the matter is 
Jed on to the external furface of the body, where it is at laft dif- 
charged. | 

“¢ If the difpofition for ulceration was equal on every fide of the 
abfcefs, it muft open into the inteftine, which is feldom the cafe, 
although it fometimes does; for the fame precautions are not taken 


here as in many other fituations ; for in fome others, as in the nofe, 


in the cafe of an alsfcefs of the lachrimal fac, the paflage is thickened 
towards the nofe. In the cafe above defcribed, however, the abdo- 
minal mutfcles, fat, and fkin, are removed, rather than the coats of 
the inteftine, Facts of this kind have come under my own ob- 
fervation. . 

“* In this cafe, if adhefions had not preceded ulceration, the mat. 
ter muft have been diffuied over the whole cavity of the belly; if 
the adhefive inflammation had not likewife gone before the uicera- 
tion in the abdominal mufcles, &c. the matter would have found a 
free paflage from the ab{cefs into the cellular membrane of the 
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‘ fions, as is often the cafe in eryfepelatous fuppyrations. ° 
« Abfceffes between the lungs and thef’ <a, in the liver, 
gall-bladder, &c. rife to the furface from. me caufe; alfo in 
Jumbar abicefles, where one would at firft imagine the readieft place 
of opening would be the cavity of the abdomen, or gut; the parts 
neareft to the {kin are removed, and the matter pafles out that way ; 
however, in abfcefles fo very deep, it does not always happen thdt * 
one fide only is fufceptible of the irritation, and we fhall find that 
the matter ts taking different courfes. se Se 
| © Abfceffes in the fubftance of the lungs fometimes differ from 
the above-defcribed ; for they fometimes open into the air-cells: it ' 
is, becaufe the adhefive inflammation finds it difficult to unite the 
air-cells, and branchés of the trachea (as was defcribed in treating 
of that inflammation), and alfo in the fubftance of the lungs, it may 
be difficult to fay where it can take a lead externally, from which, 
probably, the air-cells become fimilar to an external furface; and 
then ulceration takes place on that fide of the abfcefs which is ~ 
neareft to the cells; therefore we find that the matter gets very . 
readily into the air-cells, and from thence into the trachea. | 
«© That the air-cells do not take on the adhefive ftate is evident- 
in moft abfcefles in this part ; for we find, in moft of thofe cafes, that 
the air-cells are expofed; as alfo the branches of the trachea, and 
the parts of the lungs which compofe this abfcefs have not the firm-. 
nefs and folidity which the adhefive inflammation generally produces 
in thofe parts where it takes place. sere 7 
«© Thus too we find it going on in large abfcefles, even after they 
have been opened, but are fo fituated or circumftanced as to have 
fome part of the abfcefs, on that fide immediately under the fkin, 
prefled by fome other part of the body which lies underneath. For 
inftanice, when a large abfcefs forms on the outer, and upper part 
of the thigh, oppofite the great trochanter, which is a very common 
- complaint, and an opening is made into it, or it burfts below, or 
on the fide of that bone, -but not direétly oppofite to the trochanter 
itfelf; in fuch cafes it frequently happens, that the preflure of the 
trochanter on the infide of the abfcefs, viz. the cellular and adipofe 
membrane, and the {kin covering the trochanter, that this preflure 
_ produces ulceration of thefe parts; which procefs is continued on > 
through the fkin, and makes a fecond opening directly upon the. 
trochanter. ‘4 hs | 
- It is curious to remark, how thefe proceffes of nature fulfil 
their appointed purpofes, and go on no further ; for any young flefh, 
or granulations, which may have formed ‘upon the trochanter, 
which very often happens before this ulceration is completed, yet 
thefe do not ulcerate, although the preflure was as great, or greater, 
upon them than it was upon the parts which gave way. , 
“« This is upon the principle, that preflure from without has not 


‘abdomen, as foon as the. ulceration had got through the firft adhe- 
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the fame effeCt’as within. The fiftula lachrymalis is another ftrong 
proof ot ulceration only taking place towards the external furface, 
and fecuring the decper-feated parts; as alfo the ulceration in con- 
fequence of matter in the frontal finufes. nee : 
_ “ An effect of the fame kind we have obfeived jn milk-breafts. 
In thefe cafes the fuppuration commonly begins in many difting® 
portions of the inflamed parts, fo that it is not oné large cir¢um.— 
{cribed abfcefs, ‘but many feparate finufes are formed, all of which » 
generally communicate : now it ufually happens, that only one of 
thefe points externally ; which being either opened or allowed to - 
break, the whole of the matter is to be difcharged this way; butit 
frequently happens, that the matter does not find a ready outlet by. 
this opening, and then one or more of thefe different finufes make: , 
diftinct openings for themfelves ; which fhows how very eafily the 
flight preffure of fuch a trifling confinement of matter can produce 
the ulcerative inflammation. Ulceration is. therefore no more than 
an Operation of nature to remove parts out of the way of all fuch 
preflure as the parts cannot fupport ; and, accordingly, it begins. 
where the greateft preffure is felt, joined with the nature of the 
parts and its vicinity to the fkin, Rta eta) 

“It is curious to obferve, that the ulcerative protefs has no 
power over the cuticle, fo that when the matter has got to that part 
it ftops, and cannot make its way through, till the cuticle burfts 
by diitenfion ; but in general the cuticle is fo thin as to give but 
very little trouble: however, in many places, it is fo thick as te 
be the caufe of very troublefome confequences.? 

_ Mr. Hunter here obferves on the thinnefs of the cuticle, that 
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- this is the reafon why many abfcefles in the palms of the hands, 


foles of the feet, fore part of the fingers, and about the. nails com 
monly called whitloes, &c. more efpecially in working people, give 
fo much pain in the time of inflammation, and are fo long in break- 
ing, even after the matter has got through the cutis to the cuticle; 
the thicknefs of the cuticle, as alfo the ri gidity of ‘the nail, a@tine 
~ + . . oS 
in thofe cafes like a tight bandage, which does not allow them to 


~~ {well or give way to the extravafation; for in the cuticle there is 


not the relaxing power, which adds confiderably to the pain arifing 
from the inflammation ; but when the abfcefs has reached to this 
thick cuticle it has no power of irritation, and therefore acts only 
by diftenfion; and this is in moft cafes fo confiderable, as to pro- 
duce a feparation of the cuticle from the cutis, for a confiderable 
way round the abfcefs; for he has obferved, when treating on in- 
flammation, that it commonly produced a feparation of the cuticle ; 
all of which circumftances taken together, make thefe complaints 
much more painful than a fimilar fized abfcefs in any other foft 
part, ~The application of poultices, in thefe cafes, Mr. Hunter * 
fays, is of more benefit than any other, becaufe here they can act 
mechanically, viz. the moifture being imbibed by the cuticle, as in a- 


~ 
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fponge, and thereby foftening the cuticle, by which means it bee 
comes larger in its dimenfions, and lefs durable in its texture. 


The abfcefs fhould be opened as foon as poflible, to avoid the paint 


arifing from diftenfion, and the feparation of the cuticle ; when it 
is conceived it. means to point at any one part. Paring off the thick 
cuticle near the cutis, is‘allowing the matter to make its efcape 
‘more readily, when it bas got through the cutis. . There is a cir- 
cumftarice which almoft always attends the opening fuch an abfcefs, 
viz. the foft parts underneath pufh out through the opening in 
the cuticle, like a fungus, which, when irritated from any accident, 
- give a greater idea of forenefs, perhaps, than any other morbid part 
of the machine ever does: this is owing to the {urrounding belts of 
cuticle not having given way to the increafe of the parts under- 
~ neath, by which means they are fqueezed out of this fmall opening, 
like paint out of a bladder. It is a common practice to eat this 
down by efcharotics, as if it was a difeafed fungus; but this addi- 
tional pain is very unneceflary, as the deftroying a part which has 
only efcaped from preflure, cannot in the leaft affect that which ‘is’ 
within; and by fimply poulticing till the inflammation, and of 


courfe the tumefaction, fubfides, thefe’ protruded parts are gradually © 


drawn into their original fituations. Mr, Huntet then continues : 


“ Thus far { have confidcred ulceration as arifing from vifible . 


irritations, joined with a fufceptibility of the parts for fuch particu- 


lar irritation; but, befides thofe above detcribed, we often have . 


inftances of ulccration taking place from a difpofition in a part, — 
and where, perhaps, no reafon can be affigned, but weaknefs in the 


part. I obferved before, that fome parts of the body were more — 


fafcentible of ulceration than others. I then {noke of original parts; 
y P 3 Oe : 


but 1 now remark that, newly-formed parts are much more ufcep=- - 


" ¢ible of ulceration than the original; fuch as cicatrices, granula- 
tions, callufes, &c. for we find this difpofition often taking place 
in old cicatrices from very flight caufes, fuch as irregularity in the. 
-way of life, or violent exercife (which is feen every day in our hof- 
pitals), where the parts feem incapable of fupporting themfelves. 
Remarkable inftances of this are recorded in Anfon’s Voyages, , 
where the habit was fo much debilitated, as to allow all the old 
fores to ulcerate, or break out anew ; the "callufes were abforbed 
and taken into the circulation: and we alfo find, that all thefe parts 
perform the operation of floughing when -dead, much fooner thar 
original parts. at +a) eae ae 

& Now it is evident, in thefe cafes mentioned in -Anfon’s 
Voyages, that the whole frame of body was weakened by the hard~- 
fhips fuffered in this expedition; and that the young, or new= 
formed fubftances would fuffer in a greater degree, arifing from 
their being lefs firm and fixed than that which had been an original 
formation, and fubfifted from the firft; and, as no repaired parts 
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re endowed with the powers of action or refiftance, equal to an 
original part, if is no wonder that this new fleth, iharing in the 
general debility, became incapable of fupporting its texture: per- 
haps a very fenfe of this debility proved an irritation, or the caufe 


of that irritation which produced the abfurption of parts ; however - 


that may be, it isa general fact, that parts which are not originally 
formed, commonly give way fooner in depravations of the habit: 
in like circumftances, alfo, old fores that are healing, will break 
out, fpread, and undo, in twenty-four hours, as much of the parts 
as had been healing in fo many weeks.” | 
From thefe obfervations it is evident, that new-formed parts 
cannot refift the power of many difeafes, nor fupport themfelves 
under fo many fhocks, as parts that are originally formed. Ni 
Mr. Hunter farther obferves, that « Although a part is lofing 
ground or ulcerating, yet it continues {uppurating : for while a 


matter-forming furface is ulcerating. (whether an original-formed. 


part of the body, fuch as in moft abfceffes, or 2 new-formed fub- 
-ftance, fuch as granulations) we find that it ftill fecretes pus.” He 
concludes this part of his fubjet by faying, that “In fuch cafes 
the adhefive inflammation proceeds very rapidly, and would feem 


to prepare the parts, as i: goes for immediate fuppuration the me- 
prep p 8 pp a 


ment they are expofed.”_- | 

In the divifion of ulcers we fhall ufe that very general one of 
local and con/fitutional; the former exilting merely in confequence 
of fome external exciting caufe being continued, and counteracting 
the efforts of nature to remedy the evil; the latter arif ng from, or 
at leaft, being prolonged by, fome conttitutional affection. A 
common wound, degenerated from its original fimple healthy ftate, 
into an habitual, complicated, morbid one, furnifhes an example of 
the former kind; and that fpecies of ulcer, called {crofulous, which 
arifes fpontaneoufly, and is curable only by remedies that a@ on 
the fyftem, may be cited.as an inftance of the latter. . 

The local ulcer, exifting on any other part of the body except 


the legs, is far from being unmanageable, or difficult of cure. i. 


in fact, requires nothing but a daily renewal of fome kind of fimple 
drefling, lefs with the pofitive intention of promoting the reftora- 
tion of the part, than with the negative one of preventing any im- 
pediment to the falutary operations of nature. - But the ulcer of the 
lower extremity, is the formidable difeafe with which we have to 
contend. Itis this which is, perhaps, the moft frequent of any 


chirurgical complaint, which top often baffles ‘the exercife of our ‘ 
_ art, and which, when cured, very commonly returns ; infomuch, 


that the ulcer of the leg may, without any great violation of pro- 
priety, be confidered as a difeafe fui generis. 


It has employed the conjectures of many ingenious men, to 


‘ ° . . s 
_ -2ffign caufes for the frequency, as well as the obftinacy, of this 
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complaint-—Many thay, undoubtedly, concur, fome too which até 
- unknown; for of caufes we know little. |  , cer 
Mr. Underwood attempts to folve the difficulty, by calling our 
attention, firit, to the natural languid ftate of the circulation in 
parts fituated at fuch a diftance from the heart; by which, the vital 
energy in them being diminifhed, the healing powers that depend 
upon it,.muft alfo of confequence be weakened. Secondly, he 
‘confiders as a material impediment to the fuccefs of our treatment, 
the natural ftru@iure of the parts, which confift much of tendinous 
‘and ligamentous fubftances, pofleffing a fmall fhare of irritability, 


and not eafily excited to that degree’ of healthy a€tion which the . | 


Cafe requires. ‘ALS ini ee, ‘ 
But it has beenafferted by fome, and implicitly believed by many; 
that, admitting it were more practicable than it really is, to heal” 


an old ulcer of the leg, the practice is not.a fafe one-—Let us ftop - 


here to confider this opinien., aes: : wh: 

It is undoubtedly true,-in point of fa, that perfons who have 
for many years laboured under this difeafe, and efpecially at an ad= 
vanced period of life, have fuffered confiderable inconvenience 


from the healing of an ulcer. We are forbidden by Mr. Hunter — 


to fuppofe, that the ulcer, in the time of its exiftence, drained the 
conftitution of fomething that had a morbid tendency, and required 
an outlet: yet; that muft either have been the cafe, or we muit 
admit, that the folids underwent a peculiar and falutary action 
whilft the ulcer exifted, which the conftitution would not confent 


“2 to be deprived of. However this be, certain it is, that when a 


large and long exifting ulcer has been brought nearly to the point © 


of "healing, or become actually healed, it is not very uncommon 
for the patient to'be attacked with febrile fymptoms, or with fome 
affeCtion of the ftomach or bowels, during the exiftence of which, 
the ulcer has fhewn a difpofition to enlarge. Some old. perfons 
have even, it is faid, become paralytic under the like circum- 
ftances. SRR Ms . | Ban’ se. 
Experience, however, has fhéwn, that whether thefe mifchievous * 
effecis arife or not after the healing of an old ulcer, they arife; at 


leaft, in very few inftances ; fo few, indeed, as by no means to im= ~ 


pugn what is now a pretty general practice, to heal the ulcer when- 
ever it is poffible, without attending to what may be the con/equence. 

But, indeed, whenever thefe. inconveniences do occur, they are, 
in moft inftances, capable of being done away by venefection, by 
the adminiftration of emetics, faline or draftic purgatives, or the 
bark ; or, in fome cafes, by a blifter applied to a diftant part. 

On the firft occurrence of unfavourable fymptoms, or before 
they have taken place, the common; and certainly a good preven= _ 
tive remedy, is the opening an iflue, on the infide, and imme 
diately below, the knee of the difeafed extremity. “This, in a great 


~ 
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titeafure, fupplies a fubftitute for that fort of aéfion, or that fort of 
drain, to which the patient’s conftitution has been’ familiar, and 
the ulcer, in many inftances, will remain permanently healed. 
Whilft we are on this fubject, it may not be improper to men¢ 
tion an inftance, adduced bya late eminent practitioner, of an ulcer 
in the leg, caufed by the imprudent -fuppreffion of an habitual per- 
 fpiration-in the foles of the feet. The ulcer, after having fubfifted — 
ten years, was healed by the perfpiration of the feet being brought 
on.again ; and a relapfe was alfo prevented, by the ufe of a flocking ~ 
made of the common filk oil-fkin. > | . sty 
That a languid degree of circulation is among the principal 
caufes of the ulcer of the leg is farther confirmed by the well-known 
fact—that women, who are more debilitated than men, are more 
liable than the latter to this troublefome difeafe. Another proof 
is, the frequency of the difeafe in the lower clafs of people, who, © 
from the fcantinefs of their food, are not fufficiently nourithed. 
On their coming into an hofpital, where they enjoy a better and 
more nourifhing diet, it is remarkable how foon an advantageous 
change takes place in the ulcer, which heals, and would, perhaps, 
remain cured, but that, on returning once more to their ufual 
nei of living, they become fubject to a renewal of the com- 
’ plaint. 
In treating on ulcerated legs, moft writers require an attention | 
to the following circumftances :—1ft, Abfolute reft, and an hori- 
zontal pofition of the-limb; 2dly, The proper choice of internal we" 
remedies ; 3dly, The application of a bandage ; 4thly, ‘The proper, *”, ¢3) 
_ choice of topics to the ulcer. Of thefe we fhall now proceed cot 
fpeak nearly in the order in which they ftand. Pri ny { 
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When an ulcer is formed on the leg, and the part is in an irritas : 

ble and inflamed ftate, it is very natural to fuppofe, that motion — =~ 
_ muft tend greatly to augment the mifchief; and that it actually 

does fo, we have repeated and melancholy proofs, atnong{t the la- 
_ bouying poor, who cannot poffibly find thofe opportunities of re- 
maining at reft that their unfortunate cafes require. ‘This it is, 
“joined to the caufes of debility already enumerated, and we may — 
add, the too prevalent ufe of {pirituous liquors, that occafions tne 
-moft inconfiderable lofs of fkin, perhaps, to degenerate into an 
ulcer of the moft formidable kind. — ~ 

If fuch then be the effects of exercife on an ulcer, it would 

feem, @ priori, that reft muft be indifpenfably neceffary in attempt» 

ing its cure. But fome writers, neverthelefs,. have advanced a 
: ogee opinion, and one in particular not only denies the neceflity 

of abfolute reft, and an horizontal pofition of the Jeg, but even 
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attributes the frequent return of ulcers to the practice of curing 
them under thofe circumftances. The great fubftitute for reft, and 
an horizontal pofture, is a bandage of thin flannel, fo applied as to 
produce an uniform degree of ‘preflure from the ancle upwards to 
the knee. This, by embracing the debilitated parts, contributes 
to benefit the ulcer not lefs than the relative confinement of the 
mufcles of the limb, which the patient ufes more like an artificial 
leg than a real one, fince ‘the whole moves forward together in 
walking, whilft the mufcles, with regard to each other are nearly 
quiefcent. The injurious tendency of an upright pofture, being 
alfo obviated by the ufe of a bandage, may be accounted for upon 
a principle by no means irreconcileable to that from which the 
practice openly profeffes to deviate. For what is the effet of an 
horizontal pofition ef the limb, but that of taking off the perpendi- 
‘cular preffure of the blood upon the weakened veflels? What is 
the effect of an elaftic roller covering the whole leg, but that of 
fuftaining the veflels, and enabling them, without injury, to fupport 


that preflure? In the former cafe, we hinder the preffure, in the 


other, we apply a refifting body, which enables the parts to bear it. 
_ To the advantages of the latter fyftem may be added, the general 
benefit which the conftitution muft derive from exercife, the want 
of which, in the other cafe, difpofes the patient to general, and 
therefore to a certain degree of local debility, prejudicial to the end 
we have in view. The circulation is alfo faid to be invigorated in 
the limb, and the procefs of reftoration forwarded, by the ufe of a 
bandage ;. but this fubjeét we fhall difcufs in another place. 


Sect. IIL. Of the Treatment of Ulcers by internal Remedies. 


In the treatment of ulcers that are merely /ocal, it is not to be 


fuppofed, that the ufe of internal remedies can be very ftrongly 
indicated. - Yet, in cafes where not only local, but general debility, 
prevail, a very falutary degree of vigour may be imparted to the 
conttitution, by the exhibition of bark and other tonic remedies. 


To the Peruvian bark, indeed, fome have attributed cood effects, — 


independent of its bracing quality; and have expected from its ule, 


a fort of f{pecific operation in amending the difcharge of an ulcer, — 


and leflening its irritability. But the beft attefted cafes do not 
feem to prove, that any thing beyond the virtues of a tonic, can 
juftly be attributed to the bark. siti a zr 


It is now a confiderable time fince practitioners have proved, by 
very full and repeated trials, the total inefficacy of feme other in- — 


ternal remedies, which it was the fafhion of the day to extol, — 
‘Among thefe particularly was nitre; pufhed, as it. were, into vogue 
‘by bold affertions in its behalf, and fupported/in its pretenfions to — 
4nfallibility by the appasently /econdary aid of a bandage, which, no 
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Houbt, had.an honeft and .exclufive claim to the meritorious cha-. 
racter, attempted, for obvious reafons, to be attached to its com-. 
panion. | : 

- Little more than this can be faid in favour of an internal remedy, 
ufhered into practice with ftill greater formality than the preceding, 
and with favourable atteftations even from men of high reputation 
in the profeffion, to wit, hemlock. Whatever we may be inclined. 
to grant to this remedy, when employed in the treatment of ulcers. 
manifeftly depending’on a particular ftate of the conftitution, we’ 
can by no means allow it any importance in the treatment of an_ 
ulcer merely local in its nature. It may, indeed, by leffening the 
irritability of the whole fyftem, ameliorate the ftate of the ulcer in. 
that fingle particular ; yet, even that effet muft be trivial when 
obtained by fo circuitous a channel, and may be more advan- 
tageoufly attempted in the way of a topic, in which, indeed, it is 
entitled to fome fhare of approbation, as we fhall have occafion to 
_ mention hereafter. _ bit yl 

_ It is almoft fuperfluous to dwell on this fubject, fince, certainly, 
we are pofleffed of few, .if any, internal remedies, that are effica- 
cious in the kind of ulcer of which we are now treating. Yet, if 
_ facts, not reconcileable to any exifting theory, poflefs any value, 
we may venture to mention the internal ufe of the bydrarzyrus 
muriatus, a remedy which in fome inftances. has certainly been of 

ervice, and efpecially when adminiftered at the fame time with the 
Peruvian bark. Bird . 

There is another internal remedy, indeed, which applies to thofe 
ulcers common in the legs of women whofe menftrual evacuations 
have been fufpended ; and that is irom. This, it muft be confefled, 
is not merely ufeful, but indifpenfably neceflary; as tending to 
remove the apparent caufe of the ulcer, which, in general, cannot. 
be cured till the menftrual evacuations are reftored. In the view 
of counteracting general debility too, this remedy is at leaft equal 
to any other tonic. The vwitriclated iron is, perhaps, the moft 
eligible preparation of that metal, and it may be very properly ad- 
miniftered at the fame time with the bark. 

_ The laft clafs of internal remedies, of which it is neceflary to 
{peak, is the cathartic. In rural fituations, where furgeons often 
have to do with vigorous fubjects, prone to inflammation, the ne: 
ceffity of evacuating the inteftines oceafionally, is clearly indicated. 
_ Hence, when the ftate of the patient’s general habit, and of the 
ulcer, is oppofite to that of debility, it is an advantageous practice, 
to adminiftér occafional dofes of neutral falts. But many of fuch 
Cafes are more effectually relieved by éceping the bowels in. a -lax 
ftate, by daily dofes of a folution of falts, to. each dofe of which, 
a quarter, or one-fixth of a grain of tartarized antimony is joiaed. 

. dt muft not, however, be fuppof=d, that becaufe the uf of ca- 
artic remedies is occafionally beneficial, that their adminiftration 
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{s to be encouraged as an indifcriminate pra@tice. Experiente cers 

tainly proves the contrary; and even, that in many inftances they’ 

are hurtful by inducing both general and local debility. a 
We fhall here add a fuggeftion drawn from a late periodical 

work, in which it is obferved, that, “ Among the internal reme- 

dies that have been lately propofed, and often employed with fuccefs 


‘by phyficians on the continent, is the extract of the wild hyfop ~ 


(gratiola officinalis, Linn.); by which, according to the account 
given by Dr. Wendt, four perfons have been cured of inveterate 
ulcers of the legs, attended with a difcharge of ichorous matter. 


Dr. Wendt, however, adds, that patients fubject to haemorrhages, — 


particularly women during menftruation, ought, under thefe circum. 
ftances, to abftain from the ufe of this extract; and others of a 


cacheétic difpofition, which is generally prevalent in thef2 come 


plaints, fhould take it at night only; for, if ufed in the morning, it 


is apt to occafion violent purging and vomiting. . The moft proper 
method of adminiftering it, is that of diluting two drachms of the 
extract of gratiola (which is eafily prepared by infpiffating a ftrong 
deco€tion of the flowers of the hyfop to the confiftence of a thick’ 
fyrup) with four ounces of water, and dire¢ting the patient to take 


at firft one tablefpoonful at night, to increafe the dofe gradually to © 


two tablefpoonfuls; and then to begin likewife to take a fpoonful 
of this draught every morning. In that ftage of pulmonary con- 
fumption which arifes from the abforption of pus from large fup-— 


t 


purating ulcers, and the fubfequent hectic fever, it is confidently’ — 


affirmed, that the prudent ufe of the extra€t of gratiola has -fre-~ 


quently afforded unexpeéted relief, when there was little hope of 


the patient’s recovery.” | | 

While on the fubjeét of internal remedies, there can be no im- 
propriety in our adding a few obfervations on the fubject alfo of 
diet, which many fuppofe fhould be confidered as one of the clafs. 
As errors in diet, more particularly the inordinate ufe of fpirituous. 
liquors, are juftly ranked by many amongft the caufes of ulcerated 
legs, or, at leaft, among the moft material impediments to their 


cure, it is very natural to fuppofe that fome ftrict regulation in the” 


choice of our food muft be of importance where an ulcer is to be. 
treated. Much, however, as this may feem conformable to proba- 
bility, it is certainly by no means agreeable to experiences for the 


moft minute attention, in avoiding what has been thought pernici- — 


ous, has, in no inftance on record, produced fuch effects as to 


render the diet of patients with’ulcerated legs an object of confis" 


deration, farther than the preferving it within the tine of ict 
temperance. f ‘s 


Where we have to contend with inflammation, indeed, we well . 


know the propriety of ufing diluents, and avoiding animal food, — 


and ftimulants of every defcription; and where debility prevails, 


we can decide, with equal facility, on the impropriety of a low rea 
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gimen: beyond this our obfervations degenerate into mere trifling ; 
and we ufelefsly deprive our patients of many uninjurious gratifica- 


_ tions of the appetite by the reftraints we impofe, 


Sect. IV. Of the confitutional Complaints which fometimes 
“accompany fimple Ulcers of the Leg. 


The frequent failure in the attempt to cure ulcers, of the 
lower extremities in particular, has by many been confidered as an 
opprobrium to the faculty. Thofe who are unacquainted with the 
laws of the animal economy, as well as with the difficulties which 
medical praétitioners experience, in afcertaining the origin or caufe 
of difeafes among patients of a certain defcription, will not pafs fo 
hafty a judgment. | | 

It fometimes happens, that patients who have ulcerated legs are 
at the fame time troubled with phthifical fymptoms, as a cough, 
night-fweats, and hectic paroxyfms. | 
_ In thefe cafes, however, the ftate of the ulcer may feem to de- 
mand invigorating remedies, and a generous diet, we muft be ex- 
tremely circumfpect in our ufe of {timulants, either in the form of 
aliment or medicine. Iron, it is probable, will be improper, fince 
the irritability is greatly increafed in fuch patients. So, indeed, 
will ftimuli of almoft every defcription ; and even the bark, which 
is too apt to increafe affections of the cheft, will require to be em- 
re with the utmoft circumfpection. | 

n a cafe of this fort, however, we may very properly give gentle 
emetics, repeated at proper intervals, and followed by warm purga- 
tives. As the ftomach never fails to be a good deal affected, the 
former are attended with the beft confequences; and will, in ge- ~ 
neral, fo far remove the cough, as to enable us to adminifter with 
fafety fome weak preparation of the bark, with the vitriolic acid, to 
abate the night-fweats, A folution of vitriolated xine is particularly 
ferviceable in fuch-cafes as a vomit. 

Country air is above all things material ; for it is, in general, 
the want of a pure atmofphere that fo commonly occafions hectic 
fymptoms in patients fituated in crowded hofpitals and workhoufes. 
In fuch, where the general health is much impaired, ulcers, however 
carefully attended to, either remain ftationary, or become worfe ; 
fo neceflary is it, to enfure any degree of fuccefs in their treatment, 
that the patient fhould have, at leaft, a tolerable thare of conftitu- 
tional energy. The treatment of heétic, however, when it occurs, 
‘will be found under its proper head in our firft volume, 


~ 


‘ 


«many inftances,. this plan cannot be purfued. 
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Secr. V. Of the Treatment of Ulcers by topical Remedies. 


With regard to topical applications for common ulcers, it is im- 
poffible to lay down any certain rules for the fele€tion of them. . 
‘The furgeon who imagines he can cure all ulcers by a dreffing of 
one particular kind, or by any particular manner of applying it, 
will find himfelf egregioufly miftaken. pee RIS ck, 

In treating an ulcer with topical remedies, we fhould have two 
intentions in View; 1{t.. Whatever be the condition in which we 
find an ulcer, to bring it into fuch a ftate as: fhall difpofe it to 
‘heal. ‘2dly. To heal or cicatrize it permanently. : | 

In‘purfuing the firft intention, we fhall find ourfelves occafion- 
‘ally very much at alofs. Ina great many cafes, it will be found 
neceflary to deftroy the old furface of the ulcer, and to expofe a 
new one; and it is with this view, that an author, who has pro- 
fefledly written'on-the fubject, and before him the excellent Wife- 
man, have recommended filling up the fore with red nitrated quick- 
filvet, and repeating this procefs till a clean and healthy furface is 
exhibited. ° Where the ulcer is of an inconfiderable fize, this 
‘practice no doubt is to be commended; but in very large ulcers, 
-or fuch as extend over the greater part-of the leg, of which we fee 


Patients of the poorer clafs, amongft whom, unhappily, ulcer 

-of the less are moft prevalent, having no leifure to attend to the 
means neceflary for their cure,-ufually have their fores in a filthy 
‘and putrid ftate.. This it is obvioufly neceflary to remedy, by 
foaking and wafhing the parts in warm water; by the application 
‘of lint once a-day, or oftener, according to the quantity of dif- 
charge; and by a con{tant renewal of the cloths and bandages. 

-)) Cleanlinefs is one among the moft important.advantages of fo- 
‘menting-ulcers ; though, in this form, it is certain many topics may 
(be applied in a curative point of view. Where an ulcer is inflamed, 


e)\no ee state 


fuch will, probably, be more benehted by applying cold water 
than hot, . , ke 4 Bibra Iie 


~ 
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Another thing that ought, perhaps, to be regarded, is the degree 
ef heat which is moft fuitable to the defign of a fomentation. 
This circumftance is not enough attended to, but the practice too 
commonly followed, is that of applying it as of as the patient can 
bear. The defcription of ulcer of which we laft fpoke, and no doubt 
many others, cannot but be moft materially injured by fuch a kind 
of application. It is probable too, that the irritable ulcer would 
be particularly liable to fuffér by it; for the degree of heat, acting 
as a violent ftimulant, muft, of courfe, be difadvantageous where 
every thing ftimulating is contra-indicated. It is not neceflary to 
dwell, indeed, on this fubject, fince the bare mention of it will be 


fufficient to put the furgeon on his guard, and to induce him to . 


caution thofe to whofe management this part of the treatment of an 
ulcer belongs, to act only as circumftances require. 

By the: fame rule which directs us in the choice of the materials 
for a fomentation, fhould we be guided alfo in directing the ingre- 
dients for a poultice; which is another very material agent in the 


treatment of ulcers. Where the intention is that of a fimple emol-_ 


lient, a bread.and water poultice, with a little linfeed meal, is fufh- 
cient.. Where irritability is to be diminifhed, a poultice, prepared 
with the decoction of poppies, or of hemlock, with bread and lin- 
feed, is the moft eligible. Where ftimulants are wanting, we have 
the cataplafma cumini, and other fimilar remedies (fet forth in the 
Pharmacopoeia Chirurgica) in abundance ; and fo on, as the judg- 
ment of the furgeon will moft naturally di@ate. One thing, how- 
ever, is to be obferved, that thefe fomentations and _poultices, 
though evidently ufeful on their firft application to ulcers, fhould 


not be continued too long. When once the effect of relieving the’ 


pain of ‘the ulcer, and cleanfing it, is obtained, unlefs their farther 
continuance be plainly indicated, they muft be left off; for, if con- 
tinued longer than is requifite, they either bring on debility, or 


increafe it if already exifting, and ultimately impede the cure. If, 


after the ufe of them, the fore fhould appear florid, and full of 
healthy granulations, nothing more will be neceflary, perhaps, to 
complete the cure, than a flight inactive fuperficial dreffing, and 
the ufe of a bandage, In the courfe of the tfeatment, we need ne- 
ver be anxious to wipe the furface of the fore, particularly if the 
difcharge it yields be of a favourable kind; but care fhould, never- 
thelefs, be taken to keep the healing edges perfectly clean. A white 
feurf, or cruft, ufually accumulates round thefe edges, which is 
formed of the coagulable lymph_of the blood. ‘This, if left to itfelf, 
will form layer upon layer, till a callous edge is produced, and im- 
mediately under it a hollow kind of ulcer, » 

To avoid thefe confequences, we fhould every day carefully,, yet 
with as little force as poffible, {crape off this white matter, either 
with a fpatula, a probe, or fome fuch ifftrument; being cautious 


in fo doing, not to injure the tender fkin which we fce advancing 
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over the granulations. Wafhing it alfo with a folution compofed 
of one grain of nitrate of filver in two ounces of diftilled water is 
an excellent method. is eee. 

Another external remedy in ulcerations of the legs we learn from 
4 late account communicated by Dr, Filter to Dr. Gefenius, who 
has inferted it in his excellent “ Aanual of Therapeutics,’ ad. edi« 
tion, 8vo. Stendal, 1796, in German; and as this remarkable fa& is. 
as yet'little known in this country, we fhall here give a tranflation 
of Dr. Filter’s report, nearly in his own words:—* I have (fays 
this excellent phylician), in two cafes of inveterate ulcers of the legs, 
made ufe of the Auguffura bark. The firft cafe was that of a lady 
who had long paffed the period af menftruation, and for many years; 
had been afflicted with arthritic pains. The ulcer, which had con= 
tinued open for feveral months, and began to extend rapidly, was 
completely cured by meaas of frequent fomentation, with a decocs 
tiotvof this bark. In a fimilar cafe of a woman whofe menftrua- 
tion was fuppreffed, I direéted to duft the fetid ichorous ulcer on 
the lower part of the thigh with the. powder of Anguftura bark, 
which not only produced more favourable pus in the courle of a 
few days, but likewife performed a complete cure within a few 
weeks, without having prefcribed, either in this, or in the precedin 
cafe, any internal remedies, which might have had a particular effect 
in contributing to the fpeedy cure of the patients.” mat. 

Of the topical application of dry powders, and other fubftances, te 
ulcers which have xo fpecific character, but exift from weaknefs, ins 
dolence, or long habit, an excellent account is given by Mr. Home 
~ inthe TranfaCtions of a fociety inftityted in London for the improve- — 

ment of medical and chirurgical knowledge. _ Fey 

“ The ufual mode of treating ulcers of this kind,” fays Mr, 
Home, “ is by ftimulating, or by fedative applications ; when nei- 
ther of thefe are thought neceflary, dry lint is commonly applied ta 
the furface of the fore, to abforb the matter, and fome unctuous 
covering is laid over it, to prevent evaporation, and more readily 
admit of the removal of the dreflings. » 

« Stimulating medicines are commonly mixed up with fome of 
the exprefled oils; and applied in the form of an ointment; but 
thofe applications that are intended to act as fedatives, are ufually 
combined with water, and made ufe of in the form of fomentations. 
and poultices, hey A ond: ian 

« Both thefe modes of applying medicines to an ulcer, experience 
has proved to be improper as a general practice. Un€tuous 
dreffings are found not unfrequently to difagree with the {urround- 
ing fkin, anc, when brought in contact with the furface of an 
ulcer, become extremely irritating. Watery dreffings, fromthe — 
weight which: is neceflary for their conftant application, are in ¥ 
thany inftances both inconvenient and hurtfals and, when long 
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continued, give the granulations a difpofition to be luxuriant and 
flabby. . a is¥ 

« From the knowledge of thefe facts, which are I believe fuf- 

- ficiently eftablifhed, furgeons have, for fome years paft, applied 
their minds to ftrike out fome improvement ; and various fubftances. 
in the form of powder have been propofed, as fubftitutes for the 
common dreflings. | 

“© In the courfe of thefe laft fourteen years, I have had frequent 
opportunities of attending to cafes of this kind, and have made ufe. 
of a variety of fubftances, in different forms, as external applica- 
tions. I have not only tried thofe powders recommended by others, 
but have ufed fome which had not before been thought of, Of the 
latter kind, a few appear to me to deferve particular attention; my 
experiments and obfervations upon which, I have thrown together 
in this paper. sane 

“ As the application of powders to ulcers in general is a practice 
not yet much known, it may not be improper firft to. mention the 
refult of my experiments on fuch fubftances as have not been found 
to anfwer, that others may not lofe time in ufelefs trials. 

“< Tartar emetic, in the form of powder, has been recommended, 
and I have ufed it in a variety of inftances; in fome it produced 
no vifible effects, and in others fuch as evidently were unfavourable; 
nor in any cafe could I effect.a cure, by perfifting in the ufe of it. 

** Chalk has had its advocates, but experience does not authorife 
me to give my teftimony in its favour; it may anfwer in fuperficial 
fores, where nothing in fact is neceflary to be done. . This powder, 
when firft applied, does not feem to produce the finalleft irritation ; 
but if it be long continued, the fore in general, although not al- 
ways, becomes foul.- ) 5 

“ Plafter-of-Paris is an application I was led to make ufe of feve- 
ral years ago, from an idea that it would abfarb the matter of a 
fuperficial fore as faft as it was fecreted, and form a cruft, which, 
fimilar to a feab, would induce the parts underneath to fkin over; 

experience, howeyer, proves that this is not the cafe, and the 
edges of the fore, in many inftances, are much irritated by this 
application. bu | : 
© Lapis calaminaris, in the form of powder, has had a character | 
with feveral furgeons for having the power of difpofing fuperficial 
fores to fkin over; I therefore thought it deferving qt atrial. [ 
ufed it in a great many inftances, and no one circumftance has oc- 
curred from which I could conclude in favour of its efficacy. 
: «That each of thefe four fubftances has been found, in particu- 
lar inftances, to fucceed, I am very ready to believe; but, as far as 
_my. own obfervations lead me, I am inclined to think that they-are 
not to be fet down as applications on which dependence can. be 
laced in the cure of ulcers. | 
t The ufe of thefe mineral fubftances in powder having proved 
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unfuccefsful, I was led to confider how far the vegetable medicines ; 


could be applied in that form with advantage; and | was encourage 
in ‘this enquiry from having, in many inftances, experienced the 
good effets of the’ carrot and caffada poultices, which are nothing 
more than the powder of thefe roots in a moift ftate *. PE Soran 
~ «During the lat war, I was eight months’ in the ifland of St: 
Lucia, inthe Weit Indies, where ulcers on the legs of the wort 
kind were exceedingly numerous ; and the application from which 
they appeared to derive the greateft benefit, was the caflada-root 
erated into a powder, and moiftened with water. It did not at 
that time occur to me, that it might be ufed in a dry ftate. — 

«¢ As rhubarb has confiderable powers in ftimulating the villous 
internal furface of the ftomach'and inteftines, which, in appearance, 
is not very diffimilar to that of a granulating fore, } made choice of 
this powder as an external application. seid Se 

«| began my experiments by covering the furfaces of feveral ulcers 
with the powder of rhubarb, very thinly {pread over them, and 
afterwards dreffing them with a pledget of common ointment. 
Thefe applications were renewed once in twenty-four hours. 
Under this treatment the fores mended for feveral days, and then 
feemed to be ata ftand, although they retained a healing appearance. 
"Phis circumftance was not readily accounted for, but as’ the 


pledget was exceedingly greafy, and came in contact with the, - 
edces, and many other parts of the tore, it’ was attributed to that : 


caufe, and a piece of lint wa%therefore interpofed between the 
powder and the unétuous covering, after which the cranulations 
became difpofed to form fkin, and the fores were gradually healed? 

“ Encouraged by thefe trials, I made ufe of this sided under 
a variety of circumftances, with a fimilar refult. In fome cafes ‘it 


appeared, after being continued fome time, to lofe its effect upon > 


the ulcer, But ‘even in thefe inftances, the applying it twice in 


the fame day was fufficient to reftore the firft effect. In other | 


cafes the rhubarb feemed to be too violent an application,’ in fome’ 


eoree difpofing the granulations to ulcerate: this effect was how- | 


ever prevented, by adding to it the powder of opium, in the propor= 
tion of a drachm to an ounce. By thefe means the application of 
this medicine may be adapted to the degree of indolence or irritabi- 
lity in the fore to which it isapplied. ~ “a BN hele a 

« Having afcertained the effe&ts of what is commonly called 
-‘fadian rhubarb, | made comparative trials with that imported from 
Turkey, but could not difeover any difference that appeared mate* 
rial. Rhubarb in the form of tin@uré did not by any means pro- 
duce fimilar effects; on the contrary, the fores to which it was ap- 
plied, when irritable in their nature, put on a a 
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when indolent they were lefs affected, but did not acquire the {ame 
healing difpofition that the powder ufually produced. | 

« After confining my experiments to rhubarb, and having this 

_ fuccefs, I was naturally led. to try the effects of other vegetable 
powders. It feemed neceffary to determine whether this healing 
property was peculiar to rhubarb, or, if it be in other vegetable 
fubftances, in which of thefe it exifted in moft perfection. 

“With this view, I feleéted the following powders, as proper 
fubjects for my experiments, and fhall ftate, in as few words as pof- 
fible, the refult of my obfervations upon them. 

“‘ Ipecacuanha appeared to irritate the granulations to which it 
was applied, giving the fore a foul appearance”. = 

“ Vhe flour of mufiard, applied by itfelf, not only irritated the 
granulations, but excoriated the furrounding fkin; to prevent thefe - 
effects, it was mixed with the firina of lintfeed meal in different 
proportions. ‘I’hus weakened I applied it to feveral fores, but did 
not find its general effects fudiciently favourable to induce me to 
continue this application. | 

“ The gentian and chamomile were ufed feparatély, in a variety of 
cafes. The fores under this treatment went on tolerably well, 
and the granulations put on a florid and healing appearance; but 
the procefs of forming new. {kin was extremely flow, when com-. 
pared with the effects of rhubarb. Comparative trials of thefe 
powders with rhubarb on the fame fore, afforded fufficient evidence 
of the inferiority of their powers in difpofing ulcers to heal. 

«The powder of the columba-rost appears, from its effects, to 
bear a greater refemblance to the rhubarb thah any of the other fub. 
ftances which were made trial of. In feveral cafes where the fores 
had become ftationary under the application of the rhubarb, chang- 
ing it for the columba produced a difpofition to heal, which con- 

tinued till the fores got well. ‘This certainly is.in favour of the 
columba, but is no proof of its {uperiority, fince all medicines lofe 

their effects from being long continued; and, when that happens,, 
fimply leaving them off may produce a cure, or difpofe the parts to” 
get well under applications which before had failed. | 

“ My experience of the effects of this medicine being lefs exten- 
five than of thofe of rhubarb, 1am unwilling to fay more refpecting 
it; but in ufing columba, the granulations fometimes rife above the 

“furface, a circumftance which does not occur when the rhubarb is 
ufed. Wage Si | | 

** It will hardly be neceflary to mention here the difficulties which 
muft occur to every medical practitioner, in afcertaining the effedis 
of a medicine; the only fatisfactory’ mode of doing which, is to 
compare a number of refults, obtained under different circumi{tances, 


@educing his conclufions from the aggregate. 


* Equal parts ofipecacuanha and rhubarb make an ufeful mild efcharotic 
for deftroying ‘warts. Cian | 
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“ In determining the effects of local applications, the furgeon is 
often mifled by fomé circumftances which are not, I believe, fuf- 
ficiently attended to; thefe, therefore, I fhall briefly mention. 

« Ft fhould:be obferved, in the firft place, that almoft all fores 
appear for a time to receive benefit fimply from a change in the 
drefling, although the new application be by no means better than 
the former. In the fecond, that all local applications lofe their 
effeéts upon afore, whatever they might be, after long continuance, 

“‘ The circumftances of the patient are alfo to be taken into 'the 
account, before we can well afcertain the effets of our treatment. 
A man who has been fuffering ail the diftreflés of poverty, when 
taken into an hofpital, where he'is kept quiet, and well taken care 
of, will mend under any treatment; and in many inftances would 

et well without the afliftance of medicine. In all ulcers, on the 
fiopet extremities particularly, reft alone is of the utmoft benefit, 
To thefe: and fimilar circumftances, attention muft be ftriétly 
paid, with due allowance for their natural effets, in all experi- 
ments that are attempted on this fubject. | 

« Having given a general view of the effets of rhubarb as an 
application to ulcers, and compared them with thofe of other ve- 
getable and mineral powders; I fhall add only a few obfervations _ 
upon the particular changes which moft commonly occur in fores 
while under this treatment. , . 

«‘ In mentioning rhubarb as a drefling, it is not meant to bring 
it forward as one that will in every cafe fucceed; but only to in- ~ 
troduce it into-practice, as a mode of treatment fuperior to fome 
now in ufe: as one which will be found not unfrequently to give 
the granulations a healing difpofition, and when they have arrived 
at the external furface, difpofe them to form fkin. belch 

“ In the courfe of the laft twelve months I have ufed this drefl- 
ing almoft conftantly in St. George’s hofpital, in a large infir- ¢— 
mary, where ulcers in the legs are very numerous, and in private 
practice. From the different cafes which have occurred in thefe. 
fituations, I have been led te make the following remarks upon 
the effects of this medicine. Be “3 

“¢ When-the rhubarb is firft applied, the fore is commonly more 

ainful than it was before, and the whole furface becomes of an — 
uniform red colour. In foul ulcers, where the matter is princi- — 
‘pally compofed of coagulable lymph, adhering to the furface, a 
change is produced in the difcharge; it becomes more like true — 
pus, which feparates from the furface, and expofes the granula- 
tions to our view, | wh 

< In fores where the granulations are large, fpongy, and femi- 
tranfparent, under this treatment they become fmall, firm, - x 

oimted at the furface, and of a florid colour; they are alfo fenfi- — 
ble to the touch, making the fore extremely tender. , 


* The granulations, as foon as they have rifen to the level of the 
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fkin, feém to have a flop put to their growth; and thofe that are 


. next to the lurrounding cutis lofe their irregular pointed appear- — 


ance, become {mooth, fhining, and of a more florid colour ‘than 
the reft of the fore. . In this way a margin is formed, about one- 
eighth of an inch broad, which is afterwards covered by a cuticle, - 
contracting the fize of the fore; and this procefs goes on till the 
whole is fkinned over. __ ? ’ 

This circumftance 6f the granulations becoming ftationary 
when arrived at the level of the ikin, is fo general an effeét, that’ 
in an hundred cafes, many of thefe fores nearly equal to fix inches . 
fquare, no one inftance to the contrary has occurred. 

. When the fore is beginning to heal, or has in part fkinned 
over, the powder adheres firmly to the edges, and fometimes to 
the furface of the granulations, forming a cruft over thefe parts. 
This fhould be carefully removed at each dreffing,.as it confines. 
the matter, which is often productive of mifchief, and always re- 
tards the progrefs of the cure.” vt GAS 

From thefe facts, which Mr. Home alleges have been afcer- 
tained by experiments too frequently repeated to admit of much ~ 


fallacy, he ventures to recommend rhubarb as an application 


which will be found ufeful in the treatment of ulcers; leaving it 
however to a further and more complete experience to determine 
the exact place it is to hold among the applications more generally 
ufed by furgeons. | 
When an ulcer makes a favourable fort of progrefs, itis by no 
means neceflary, or proper, to ufe any topic poflefling a€tive pro- 
perties. Where healthy granulations {pontaneoufly appear, and 
fill up the cavity of the ulcer, no ftimulus can be wanting, or 


would be proper; and where, after that is accomplifhed, the fkin 


is feen to advance gradually over the furface, no application can . 
be neceffary but a layer of dry lint, fhaped nicely to the dimen- 
fons of the granulating furface to abforb the difcharge, and an). 
outer drefling of fome fimple ointment, to prevent its edges from 
adhering when a renewal of the dreflings becomes neceflary. 
Some few years ago, Mr. Frau, a furgeon, in the Danith 
dominions, publifhed a treatife in which he recommended the 
cure of old ulcers of the legs, by exciting an artificial inflamma-'. 
tion round the parts affected, by means of turpentine or other 
ftimulating plafters, keeping thofe parts properly fecured by ban- 
dages, and the ulcers regularly dreffed by fimple ointments, till 
Nature, with the afliftance of the neceflary internal remedies, ac- 


cording to the circumftances of the cafe, recovers fufficient tone’. 


and {trength to heal the enlarged ulcers. Another method ftill 
more ingenious has been lately fuggefted by Mr. Baynron of 
Briftol, in his “ Deferiptive Account of a new Method of treating 
old Ulcers of the Legs,” of which we fhall {peak hereafter. 

It may not be amifs to confider, in this place, what are the cir- 
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cumftahces which ought to guide us in determining at what par» 
ticular periods the drefling of an ulcer requires to be repeated. 
The cuftoms of furgery have, in fome degree, decided this point 
in favour of the repetition of frefh dreflings once a-day, and in’ 
fome cafes twice; but fcarcely ever has it been the praétice to re- 
new them oftener. ‘The greater or lefs frequency of the furgeon’s 
vifits have, indeed, had fome influence in this. refpect; and the 


patient not uncommonly confents to fuffer fome hours of incon-— 


venience rather than take off his dreflings at any ‘other moment. 
That this rule has both its advantages and difadvantages is ex- 
tremely obvious; but let us enquire how far a general rule may be 
put in pra@tice, with regard to the renewal of our applications to 
an ulcer. <3 


There is fcarcely any inftance, in which an ulcer, however | 


healthily difpofed, will not after long remaining undrefled become 
more or lefs uneafy. The matter difcharged, though of a quality 
the moft favourable that can be wifhed, will acquire irritating 
qualities barely from the circumftances of its being pentup. ‘The 
natural heat of the part difpofes it to putrefaction, or fome fpon- 
taneous chemical change, by which it becomes capable of acting 
on the ulcer that produced it; greatly, perhaps, to itsinjury. In 
fuch a cafe, it is likely that every ill confequence would be obvi- 


ated by renewing our applications at the cuftomary periods; but ~ 


where an ulcer is fo large as to yield a good deal of pus, or where, 
whether large or {mall, its difcharges are thin, offenfive, and irri- 
tating, the inconvenience of retaining the dreflings for too many 
hours. together cannot fail of being confiderable. . 


Perhaps there is no furer guide to diredt us in thefe refpects, 


than that obvious one, of the patient’s own feelings; at leaft, it 
is certain, that the operations of nature are not to be calculated 
by the movements of the clock. An ulcer healthily difpofed not 
only forbids our interference, but univerfally refents it when pre- 
maturely exercifed.. The patient’s feelings cannot in that cafe be 
called in queftion, as a juft indication of the time when our appli- 
cations fhould be renewed. An uneafy difpofition inthe part, tells 


us what we fhould do, and till this happens, it is plain we ought. ~ 


to do nothing. } 
_ This queftion, however, applies to every defcription of ulcers 
but there may be fome, where the pain is of neceflity brought on 
by the remedies applied, or is an exifting, and perhaps unremit- 


‘ting, fymptom, conneéted with the ulcer itfelf. Under fuch cir-" 


cumftances, we are warranted in forming a judgment for our- 


{elves as to the proper periods when freth dreffings fhould be ap- 


. 


plied. If the patient has an interval of eafe, it fhould, by no ~ 
means, be interrupted; for theré is no afliftance which we cam ” 


-afford that will gompenfate for our officioufneds at an improper 
moment. Bae Suey | ah bigs ds 


f 
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For the moft part, where there is much pain and irritation, 

there is a proportionate guantity of difcharge, and where that is 

the cafe, the nature of’ our dreflings fhould either be fuch as to 

abforb the fluids as fait as they are formed, or the renewal of 
freth dreilings mutt be more frequent. | 

It is neceflary, in fact, that the drefling for an ulcer, particu- 


Tarly a large one, fhould be pervicus to the.matter difcharged from 


it. . For this reafon, there is no outer dreffling that can be ufed 
more proper than tow; alchough, in the praCtice of fome fur- 
geons, it may appear, and certainly is, more coarfe and inclegant 
than lint. It has, neverthelefs, the advantage of letting out the 

ilcharge more readily than the latter, and of fuffering it to pafs 
into the cloths which furround the limb, which may be eafily re- 
newed when frefh drefling is not advifable. . 

Every furgeon muft have had occafion to remark the importance 
of giving the difcharge from an ulcer a free paflage. Nothing, 
indeed, is more common, than to fee an ulcer converted into a fort 
of iffue, by the practice of confining the difcharge ; which is com- 
monly done, firft, by applying an outward drefling which is im- 
pervious, and fecondly, by binding this fo firmly on, that the matter 
can have no outlet, but muft a& upon the fore in the fame way as 
a pea does in an iflue ; with this difference, indeed, that on every 
renewal of the drefling, the fore muft become larger and larger, 
whilft, in the other cafe, it is confined to certain dimenfions. “Outer 
dreffings of linen rag, fpread with any tenacious falve or ointment, 
are particularly exceptionable in this view; the matter, indeed, 
which cannot find its way through the pores of the linen, attempts 
to force itfelf between the plafter and the fkin, but when a bandage 
is employed at the fame time, its efcape, even by this means, is 
prevented; and thofe confequences take place of which I have juft 
now made mention. ) 

The foregoing circumftances evince that the manner how is not 
lefs important than the time when our medicinal remedies thould be 
applied to ulcers ; and what we fhall now mention, will bea further 
confirmation of this. “The general treatment of thefe is, perhaps, 
in nothing more defetive than in refpect.to the {mall degree of 
care and attention employed in adjufting the different applications 
nicely, and with a mechanical fort of exactnefs, to the difeafed 
part, without which the beft-chofen remedies. will be found to an- 
{wer no great purpofe. In fact, there may refult from an error in this 
refpect, effects pofitively injurious, fince it commonly happens, that 
different remedies are required to different parts of the fame ulcer, 
and if thefe are not nicely accommodated to the fituations for which 
they are deftined, very effential mifchief may be produced. . 

But if it be of confequence to avoid a flovenly treatment in thefe. 
refpects, ftill more is it of importance, to attend minutely to the 


mode of applying the bandage, which, though an admirable remedy 


- 


\ 
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in judicious and careful hands, is often the caufe of confiderable . 


mifchief to ulcers. ee SIF 
The preflure applied to the leg fhould be extended over the whole 
of its furface, and fhould likewife be eguable in every part. If a 
bandage be fo applied that it fhall ftrongly bind the limb in one 
part, and not in another, the confequence muft be, that the 
blood will be unequally diftributed over the furface; the circulation 
being impeded in fome parts, whilft in others, it is too much acce- 
lerated. Thus, if any fingle turn of the bandage be drawn tight 
over the ulcer, the confequence will be pain and irritation 5 and if 
the upper turns be all of them tight, whilft the lower ones are 
flack, the blood will be arrefted in the veins as in the ufe of a liga- 
ture in bleeding. : \ 
It is to the want of accuracy in applying the neceflary remedies 
to ulcers, together with the mfufficient, or perhaps injurious, ufe 
of the bandage, that we are to attribute the very little good that 
is done by furnifhing the patient with remedies to ufe himfelf. For 
once that he dreffes the part properly, he fails to do it ten times 5. 
and the refult is, that the cure does not proceed; nay, it is well if 
the progrefs made be not that of ulceration. ‘To thefe impediments 
we may likewife add, the repeated, and fometimes rapid, changes 


which take place in different parts of the fame ulcer. Thefe ne- _ — 
ceflarily call for a correfponding change in the applications to be | 


employed, but of courfe are not attended to by the patient, who, 
having nothing to guide him but the general inftructions given him 
by the furgeon, goes on from day to day in the ufe of one particular 
pian, which, though perfeétly fuitable at firft, has now become ufe 
lefs at leaft, if not detrimental. k 

As the application of dreffings, and of the bandage, as far as the 
manner of doing them is concerned, ufually falls under the manage- 
ment of gentlemen fcarcely yet initiated in chirurgical bufinefs, it. 
is too common to fee them haftily, and of courfe inadequately, 
performed; and it is particularly unfortunate, that the hurrying 
way in which ulcers-are dreffed in the largeft hofpitals, affords the 
ftudent fo few opportunities of convincing himfelf how effential to 
the cure of an ulcer is a deliberate, neat, and fyftematic way of ap- 
plying the neceffary remedies. ; 


Having thus fpoken generally of topical applications for ulcers, - 


we fhall now fpeak of their fymptoms. 7” 


Sect. VI. Of the Symptoms of Ulcers, 


As it is by the fymptoms that we are guided in the management _ 


of every difeafe, it is a matter of no {mall importance to confider — 
‘ ’ $ : Ty 4 


them fully in the prefent cafe. — 
1. In treating of the fymptoms of ulcers, we fhall begin with 
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dain; as that is, in many cafes, one of the moft troublefome, both 
to the patient and the furgeon. Some ulcers are ina ftate of entire 
indolence (and are not attended with any pain), whilft others are 
fenfible in the higheft degree. . It is common to attribute this to 
the greater or lefs degree of inflammation affeCting the ulcer; but 
there is reafon to believe, that this is a miftaken notion, fince it is 
by no means an unufual thing to find the pain of an ulcer relieved b 
thofe means which would augment inflammation, as by the ufe of 
ftimulants, or the application of a very tight bandage. It feems, 
therefore, rather to arife, in many cafes, from.a peculiar flabbinefs, 
want of tone, and confequent increafe of irritability in the part.  , 
In other inftances, aithough there appears no material degree of 
inflammation, we find it extremely difficult to overcome this fymp= 
tom in an ulcer; and, as there exift no particular appearances to 
direct us to the cafe, we are under the neceffity of trying different 
-remedies one after the other, till we hit on that, which, in the lan~ . 
guage of the patient, agrees with the fore. ; 
In the treatment of this fymptom in ulcers, befides the ufual 
warm and moift applications, we fhould feek to afford relief by the 
topical uie of opium. We fhould mingle it as well in our fomenta- 


_ tions as in the drefflings applied.directly to the ulcer. Sometimes 


the tingture of opium, brufhed over the fore with a camel’s hair 


pencil, is of fignal fervice ; notwithftanding its firft effect is to fti- 


mulate and give violent pain. The addition of a very {mall pro- 
portion of camphor has, likewife, in many inftances, contributed 
to the object. in view; but, in the ufe of this remedy, it is always: 
to.be obferved, that its acting as a fedative, or a ftimulant (in both 
of which characters its powers are very confiderable), depends en-~ 
tirely on the proportions being nicely adapted to the fenfibility of 


the part.” The cataplafma natri vitriolati of the Pharm. Chirurg. 


a remedy employed for another purpofe, by Dr. Kirkland, will fome-_ 
times anfwer this intention, as will fometimes fprinkling the part 
with a powder of the dried leaves of hemlock, or applying that 
narcotic vegetable in the different forms, of a bath, fomentation, or 


_ poultice. ; 


Sometimes, on the other hand, cold applications to the ulcer 
will fucceed belt, as the folutions of acetated lead, muriated quick- 
fiiver, vitriolated zinc, &c.. Brufhing the fore with a weak folution 
of nitrated filver, will often remove the pain, by exciting a new 
action in the part; as will alfo, on the fame principle, a folution of 
arfenic, in the proportion of one grain to a quart of water, the li- 
quor being’ filtered before its application is attempted. The folution 
Jaft mentioned, may alfo, with great propriety, be applied in the 
form of a cataplafm. Dreffing the wound with ointments, in 
which the ftimulating gums or quickfilver enter as ingredients, 
has alfo been attended with advantage ; but it would be an endlefs 
attempt to enumerate the various remedies, which, on the principle 
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. ‘Of exciting a new afion in an ulcer of the painful defcription (a 
‘principle, on, which, in the greater ‘number of cafes, relief can 
“alone be afforded), have been in ufe among practitioners, and em- 
ployed according to exifting circumftances. ay 
“9. Another fymptom fometimes attending ‘ulcers is a fintis, 

from whence, fome furgeons denomihate an ulcer in w ich this 
appearance, takes place, a uous ulcers. “There may exilt one or 
more of thefe-finufes in the fame ulcet, and they may be difcovered 
by prefiing the adjacent. parts, which will. occafion the ‘matter to 
_ “flow out, fo that their extent may afterwards be examined ‘by the 
- introdu€tion of a probe. O9) DEA oem 
"We have already obferved, that’ thefe finufes‘are fometimes oc- | 
“cafioned by the accumulation of coagulating lymph om the edges of 
“a wound, and that they may be prevented from taking place, by 
“daily fcraping off the white matter with the edge of a probe, or any,” 
“other duli:inftrument, When the finus has exifted long, or is 
completely eftablifhed, the cure muft depend on attendiilg to the — 
“fame rules as are ufually. obferved in treating thofe finufes which ~ 
“accompany an abfcefs.. A comprefs may be applied if the finus be 
fuch as to adinit of Being a€ted upon by fuch a remedy 3 otherwife, | 

“Gncifion, a feton paffed through, or a counter-opening, may be at- | 

tempted; and one or other of thefe means will, in general, prove - 


of. 


cites fuccefs ful. 


“a, If, by injudicious management, or a long continuance of the 
complaint, the finusfhould have acquired a degree of hardnefs, it is 
‘¢hen degenerated into what we call a fifula, and the ‘ulcer then is - 
termed a fiiulius ulcer. In this cafe, the moft efficacious treatment 
‘is, to lay it completely open by an incifion ; but, if we are rather 
‘induced to try the effect of <omprefiion, the callofity muft. firft be. 
“got the better of, and this is only to be accomplifhed by injecting 
““ftimulating liquids,, as tinGture of cantharides diluted with water, or 
y pretty rong folution of muriated quickfilver, &c.. Or’ it maybe 
“attempted by introducing a doffit of lint, firft greafed with fome 

- “fanple unguent, and afterwards rolled in red nitrated quickfilver: 
» er, if a feton be ufed in this cafe, that alfo muft be covered with the: 
“time, or fome other corrofive preparation. | Se 


Y tae - ° 


aad | q 
The effeét of thefe applications is to deftroy the internal furface 


~ * of the fiftula, or, ac leaft, to excite fuch a degree of inflarnmation 


“and fuppuration in it, as will increafe the difcharge, overcome the 
-hardnefs, anu difpofe the furface to throw out healthy etanulations of 
~fefh fufficient to All up, and finally confolidate the ca fy) eee 
«4. Another fymptom, which it is neceflary to “notice as attendant 
upon ulcers, \is the callofity of the edges, from’ which circumftane 


.* fome writers have given thefe ulcers the name of callous ulcers. Te 
guard againg this fymptom, it is ftill_more important, than in t 
" Jatt inftance, to remove the coagulable lymph which collects on t ) 

edges. “Buty notwithftanding every éfort of ‘this fort, hard € 
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willTometimes take place in ulcers; and when they, do, they -oppofe: 
a moft obflinate refiftance to the progrefs of the cures. oy | 
In general, a very eitectual way of foftening them, is, to rub them: 


-* with unguentum hydrargyri, prepared of, the ftrength propofed by. 


_. powerful ftyptics, as oil of turpentine, &c. to the opening; or it: 
_ May be neceflary, where the bleeding happens in a» patient of a 


the London College ; or, what may anfwer {till better, is the ap- 


. Plying it by way ofa pledget,-over the dreflings covering the fore, 


taking care that it is: made to comenin clofe contact with the edges/ 
M. le'Dran ftrenuoufly advifes' fcarifications: to.be made all .round, 
the ulcer, at certain diftan¢ces, and, penetrating completely through 
their fubftance.’ Thefe, he advifes to’ be made every: fourth :day, till 


‘ the wound is brought.into a iproper ftate; ,and he, aflertss:that:in 


the courfe of his practice this method never failed him. But, there 
are few patients who are willing, to. fubmitito, this method ; aad} 
indeed, there is reafon to believe, that the deftrugtion-of the-callous 
edges, by means of fome cauftic application repeatedly applied, will 
an{fwer equally well. ‘Che parts’ may be well rubbed with nitrated 
filver every day; or, if that prove infufficient,; kali -purum may be 
cautioufly applied ; or that old-fathioned, yet ufeful-cauftic; butyruat 
antimonil, the liquid form of which renders its:application peculiarly 
commodious in fuch cafes. Some one of thefe will {carcely fail ta 
counteract this troublefome fymptom effectually; whilit proper 
remedies Continue to be applied to the ulcer itflf, to difpofe it ta 
granulate. -- EV Otel at, OMORG wold. a BT. 9B 
| We muft not quit this fubje&, however, without mentioning 


_ another expedient which has been ufed to reduce: the callous edges 
» of ulcers.. ‘This method is, by applying, in fucha: way as to prefs 


on the vidgés qnly, a piece of fheet lead, fhaped in exact conformity to 
_the figure of the wound, and fecured by a bandage. A»confiderablé 
degree of callofity in the .parts may certainly be :overcome by this 


_fimple method, which, in flight cafes, at leaft, defervesto-be had res 


courfe to in preference-to more violentiexpedientsy 9 >: > : 
§. It has been obferved: by moft. writers, that that:kind of ulcer 


which is diftinguithed by callous edges, is alfo attended-with’a vari+ © 
' cole {tate of the veins of the whole leg. ‘Thefevarices not only 


impede the cure, but are likewife apt to occafiona return of the 
ulcer, and they fometimeés burft, and produce’a very troublefome, 


“and even dangerous, hemorrhage. ‘The only method of treating 


them is, to apply a conftant and uniform external preflure, either 


_ by bandage or a laced ftocking, over the wholeleg». When they | 


happen to burft, the hemorrhage may be reftrained, by applying 


very debilitated conftitution, to cut down to the vein, and fecure:it 
by a ligature, as in the cafe ofan artery. , 


~ 


As the ancient furgeons .obferved that ulcers of the callous de- 


feription ufually occurred in thofe legs-in which varices weré moft - 


_ prevalent, they gave thofe ulcers the name of varico/; and in this 
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they have been imitated by many of the moderns, certainly with fore 
degree of propriety, fince fuch ulcers cannot but have their origin in 
a difeafed ftate of the veins of the part, however juftly they may 
afterwards deferve the appellation of callous. ° a 
-. 6. The next fymptom we {hall fpeak of, as attending an ulcer, 13° 
caries, From this being the ftate of the bone lying immediately |, 
beneath an ulcer, authors have diftinguifhed the latter by the name 
of the carious ulcer. It is feldom, however, that the ulcer, in fuch 
a cafe, is to bé confidered in any other light than as ‘a fecondary 
affection ; and a proof of this is, that its appearance isnot, in ge- 
nerAl, indicative of a want of vigour, but rather that of too great 
luxuriancy and redundance of granulation 3 nor does it, in general, 
fail to: get well, whenever: the exfoliation of the difeafed bone is 
completely effected.” 445} 3 . . 
Many furgeons, however, incline to an opinion, that the ulcer, 
in this cafe, is the caufe, and not the confequence of the caries, and 
that, happening to’ take place on a part where little or no mufcular — 
fubftance intervenes between the bone and the fkin, as on the fhin 
bone, the*acrid matter finds its way to the periofteum, and thence 
the caries is eftablifhed. From every enquiry, however, that we 
have been able to make with regard to the origin of this complaint, 
we have found reafon to think differently. The caufe of this. kind 
of ulcer has, in moft cafes, proved to be fome violence done to the 
part ; which, whilft ic produced the ulcer, laid alfo the foundation 
of the caries. Insother inftances, the bone has evidently been the 
firft affeted ; and the ulcer produced, has refulted from the forma= 
tion of matter upon or near to its furface. . “This, indeed, has not 
been uniformly the cafe: but fufficiently fo ‘to juftify the general. 
fuppofition we have adopted, that the ulcer denominated carious 1S 
the effect of a primary affection of the bone, and is kept up by the 
irritating procefs going forward: beneath the furface. _ | 
But it is of much lefs confequence to be able to decide on this 
point, than to poffefs ourfelves of the means of diftinguifhing, when 
this fpecies of ulcer is. offered to our examination, whether the bone 
beneath be really carious or not; for, ‘on this circumftance depends 
the plan of treatment which it’ may be prudent to adopt, as well as 
our profpe¢t of finally fucceeding in the cure of the ulcer. 3 
On the firt view of an ulcer covering a carious bone we are 
generally ftruck with the prominent appearance, not only of the 
ulcer itfelf, but of the whole {urrounding parts, which are, as it 
“were, lifted up by fome folid fubftance beneath; though, at the _ 
fame time; we perceive deepneffes, and granular irregularities in 
fome parts of the ulcer itfelf. Thefe hollow parts are commonly — 
{een filled with, the difcharge, which is of a blackifh purulent ap~ 
pearance, and ofa very putrid {mell, Between thefe fpaces it is — 
fometimes practicable to pafs a probe, the examination with which — 


- js often the moft fatisfactary and decifive teft of the exiftence of a 
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_ earies of the bone, that we can defire. The difeafe, however, cannot 
always be afcertained by this means; and we are left to judge, by 
the concomitant circumftances, whether this really be the fact or 
not. 

Among the appearances which characterife this fpecies of ulcer, 
not the leaft equivocal is the peculiarity of colour and loofe texture 

- of the new-formed parts. The granulations, inftead of wearing a 
florid and healthy appearance, are dark, and approaching to a liver 
colour; and the healthy edges, ifany can be diftinguifhed, have a 
remarkable bluenefs. |. | a4 : 

With regard to the treatment of the carious ulcer, it mutt, evi- 
dently depend on the treatment of the caries ; and that is a fubject 
not immediately under our notice at prefent. ‘There is no doubt 
but, in many inftances, the healing of the ulcer has, without this, 
been accomplifhed, though the cure has not afterwards proved very 
lafting. Porat | | 

The {kin may, by the ufe of common remedies, reft, &c. be pre- 
vailed on to clofe the wound; but the irritation arifing from the 
deeper feated mifchief will not long fufter it to remain fo; nor‘in- 
deed is it of much advantage to the patient that it fhould, fince the 
inconvenience produced by the carious bone is not much more. confi- 

_derable with than without the ulcer. | 3 

+. We fhall now take notice of a fymptom attendant on ulcers, 
which has not been, in general, noticed by writers on this fubject. 
It is peculiar indeed to hofpitals, few if any inftances occurring of 
it, as far as we have been able to learn, in the private practice of 
gentlemen of the profeffion. It ufually happens in »thofe fimple 

. ulcers that are the confequence of large operations. When the 
healing of the fore is nearly completed, the patient, perhaps, will be - 
fuddenly attacked with violent pain inthe part. This is fucceeded 
by a phagedaznic flough, beginning on the fore, and gradually in- 
creafing, till the whole wound, however great its original extent 
may have been, is again laid open ; nay, it is not uncommon for the. 
floughing to extend to the found parts, where no wound éxifted 
before. bis) 

- When the firft flough has feparated it is fucceeded by many 
others, and accompanied with a moft abominably fetid difcharge ; 
and this interruption to the cure will fometimes occur two or three 
different times in the fame fubject ; or perhaps the cure cannot be 
accomplifhed without removing the patient into a purer air? 
There can be no doubt, from this laft circumftance, but that this 

_fymptom is chiefly, if not entirely, owing to the lacal poifon arifing 
from hofpital efluvia. It muft neverthelefs be confidered, that 

 hofpitals, thofe of the metropolis at leaft, are the receptacles of half- 

-famifhed and debilitated perfons, in whom the difpofition to gangrene 
cannot but be much, greater than in perfons who enjoy a competent 
fhare of good dict, or indulge in the luxuries of the table. It may 
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be alledged indeed, that this fymptom is exceedingly different from 
eangrene, yet it cannot be denied, thatit is putrid in its nature, at; 
“tended by a low pulfe, and relieved by ftimulants, opium, and the 
“bark ; all remedies peculiarly demanded where a part exhibits a.dif> 
- pofition to gangrene. q) eae eens: + meee ann gee 
» 8.The' laft fymptom on which it is neceflary we fhould remark, is 
onethat ‘is very frequently obferved:in old fore legs... We find the 
limb in many of thefe: cafes much fwelled, and filled with indurated — 
‘tumors or lumps in one or more parts, which will not always be res 
-folved by the difcharge from the ulcer. This fymptom.is in fome 
inftarices: marked with a-peculiar ‘degree of obftinacy, and occurs 
flow ahd then alfo in.the patient’s other leg where no ulcer exifts..’ 
» Sometimes, by way of reducihg thefe hardneffes, the application . 
of a ftrong volatile: foapy liniment is. of fervice; as-is fometimes 
‘ele@tricity, and’ the inunction of quickfilver ointment well impreg- 
nated with camphor. Inclofing the whole lez (where nop ulcer . 
forbids) ita mercurial plaifter is a: good remedy, fince itacts not 
enly:‘by exciting the. abforbent vefiels, but alfo.by. confining the 
perfpiration.. Upon’ the latter: principle, the application of .oil-fkin 
hag been recommended by Mr. Underwood, cand no doubt deferves 
a trial. But, notwithftandiug the united afiftance of thefe remedies, 
it ig not uncommon to meet with cafes in which this fymptom can-— 
not’ be got. the better of but the parts: will remain in a {tate that 


continually threatens farther injury, and excites uneafy apprehen- 
fions in the mind of the patient: tet ye aye ct ae oe 
«Hithertowe. have confidered art ulcer only as a topical difeafe, 
independent of any wice in the fyfiem; we fhall now {peak of thofe 
‘ulcers in which the. con/iitution evidently participates. In this © 
we fhall’ continue to avail ourfelves of “Mrs. Nayler’s excellent 
Treatife’on Ulcers. Th Bae he Jian Reinidase' ys 
-. The! different kinds’ of virus which occafionally prevail in the” 
fyfem, and which are’ capable of producing ulcers of a fpecific cha~ 
racters are five; to wit, the /corbutic, the venereal, the eee: : 
the phagedenic, and, laftly, the cancerous. ©Ff thefe we fhalh {peak - 
in their order, and fomewhat’more in detail of the three Jaft, as~ 
forming the-moft interefting part of ourfubject., es d 
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> “AnvHoucu it fearcely canbe expected to happen, that fo high a 
degree of feurvy can take place int-perions refiding on land as occurs” 
- in ‘thofe who engage in long voyages, we neverthelefs meet. with 
_mahy ulcers, which evidently bear the fcorbutic che 2 éter, evincing, 
if nota confirmed feurvy inthe habit, at leaft a wery flrong tee 
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dency to that Complaint, 
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This. kind of ulcer may be very readily diftinguifhed from Qthers 
of a different defcription by thefe peculiar external figns, as well as 
by the general fcorbutic fymptoms, which, on enquiry, art gencrally 
ound to affect the patient.’ Such are, a particular languid ftate of 
the circulation of the blood on the furface of the body, an offenfive 
breath, foft, fpongy, and bleeding gums, high coloured and irritating 
Urine, Xc. 8 “ahi 
_ The ulcer itfelfis very apt to bleed on being flichtly touched ; its 
colour is brownith ; its furface ‘of a loofe unconnected texture, fre- 
guently fhooting out fungous granulations, which alfo bleed on the 
gentleft force that can’be applied to them. ‘The fkin’ round the ulcer 
is of a livid, purple, or black hue; and if there be any fpots, as thérey’ 
frequently are, thefe are all of the fame complexion. ‘The difcharge 
is ufually thin and fanious, and runs from the part in confiderable 
quantity almoft immediately after the ulcer is dreft. ante 

It may be objected to by fome, perhaps, that we have confidered 
the {Corbutic ulcer as one of thofe which arife from a particular 
_kind of virus. It is pretty generally acknowledged, however, that 
the feurvy isa difeafe of the fluids, and depends on the exiftence of 
fome kind of morbid matter, affeAing the blood’s texture and purity 5 
and if fo, it is a {uppofition that does no great violence to proba- 
bility, that thefe morbid or virulent particles lay the foundation of 
the feorbuticulcer. ~*~ 

The. /eorbutic uleer is perhaps the only one in which the article 
of diet is a matter of decifive importance. The cure of the fcurvy 
is well known to-depend chiefly, if not entirely, on the ufe of proper 
vegetable aliment 5 at leaft, this is thé cafe after lony fea voyages 5 
‘and though a {curvy contracted on fhore may demand a regimen, 
fomewhat lefs {trict in this particular than one contracted by the 
ufe of falt provifions at fea; yet it is, neverthelefs, a point very. 
materia! to be attended to; for thofe means which are powerful in 
correcting the fcorbutic taint in the habit, mult, of courfe, be im- 
portant in the treatment of the ulcer; and the more efpecially, as i€ - 
cannot be cured whilft that taint remains. A milk and vegetable - 
diet is, therefore, that from which the Bet effe€ts are to be expect- 
ed; not, indeed, to the entire exclufion of animal food, but this 
fhould be of ' eafy digeftion, great-nourifhment, and neither falted 
-nor highly feafoned, Satz, indeéd, it has been thought abfolutely 
neceflary to interdict the ufe of, as having a principal {hare in the _ 
| production of fea {curvy ; not, however, that this is a point by any 
means to be admitted as indifputable, for we are rather inclined ‘to 
_ attribute more to the change which flefh meat undergoes by beng 
felted, than to the operation of fale itfelf on the human body. -The 
ule of fermented, or even of fermenting liquors, is alfo to be adopts 
Rage preference to drinks of any other defcription, om account at 
the fixed air with which they abound, 
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In the topical applications to this fort of ulcer, every kind of 
- unctuous, or greafy fubftance, is to be avoided. A poultice, pre« 
pared with rye meal, and an infufion of malt meal, with the addition 
of a fpoonful of yeaft, is an excellent application ; a confiderable 
quantity of fixed air being extricated, and coming in contact with 
the ulcer in a fhort time-after its application. A mixture of bark 
and myrrh, in fine powder, fprinkled or dufted over the furface, is 
alfo very beneficial. Poultices of carrots, or of turnips, are likewife 
good ; and. likewife the topic recommended by Dr. Lind, confifting 
of mel zruginis and mel rofe, with a {mall quantity of vitriolic 
acid, oa eo | 

With regard to internal medicines, in the cure of this ulcer, it may 
be proper to remark, that it has been cuftomary with practitioners 
to‘adminifter the moft powerful remedies of the tonic clafs, fuch, for 
inftance, as the bark, vitriolated iron, vitriolated zinc, &c.: but as 
thefe were employed under a fuppofition which is not admiffible, 
namely, that the {curvy is a difeafe of the /olids, it would be incon- 
fiftent to dwell long upon this fubjeét. In faét, we are ina great. 
_ meafure ignorant whether any internal medicines are of fervice in 
‘the fcurvy: but thouglrit really is the cafe, that we know not what 
we ought to prefcribe, it is at leaft in our power to determine what 
we ought to interdi€t; and on this point we fhall now fay a few 
words. | . ae 

Among the remedies, employed by thofe who are not in the habit 


of enquiring into the diftinétions by which the different fpecies of © 


ulcers are marked, is quickfilver. It is exceedingly common with 
{uch incontiderate practitioners to give this powerful medicine, in 
one form or other, in almoft every cafe of ulcer of long ftanding; 


and, among the reft, in the {corbutic ulcer. Repeated experience, . 


however, has demonftrated, that the [curvy, and every difeafe, whe- 
ther local or general, in which it partakes, is extremely liable to be 
increafed, and rendered worfe by that mineral. ‘This fact has been 
chiefly fhewn in thofe inftances, where, in a fcorbutic fubject, the 


venereal difeafe has demanded a mercurial courfe, the event of which _ 


has frequently been of the utmoft injury in reipect to the former ; 
‘at leaft, it has been fufficiently decifive of the dangerous tendency 
"of mercury in the difeafe we are now conidering, and confequeatly, | 
of any local complaint that may have originated in the prevalence 
of that difpofition in the fyltem. Ue aR 
The ufe of a bandage in this kind of ulcer (though without a 
fuitable diet, &c."no lefs infufficient to the cure than the other topics 
of which we have been fpeaking), is, neverthelefs, a. material afiift- 
ance where the difpofition to health has once begun to manifeft 
itfelf. It has, at leaft, the falutary effect of reftraining thofe loofe 
granulations of flefh which are, in all inftances, fo redundant ; and 
by fupporting the weak and tender veffels of the part, is a means of 
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preventing that almoft continual wafte of blood, which would occur 
from every flight friCtion to which the part would be expofed if 
not fo defended. | 


~ Secr. VII, Of the Veneneat Utcer, 


AtTHouGhu the fymptoms of the venereal difeafe, when they exif 
independent of any other affection, are fo itrongly marked, that it is 
hardly poflible fora furgeon, of any experience, to miftake them, 
yet we very well know, when the cafe 1s otherwife, into what a 
variety of difficulties we are apt to be led, and how impoffible it is, 
in many inftances, to fay decifively, whether the difeafe we are called 


_. upon to confider be a venereal one or not. 


This incertitude, which attaches to fo many of the fymptoms of 
Jues venerea, is in none more liable to be exemplified than in the 
venereal ulcer ; which, though exhibiting, in fome inftances, a very 
marked and indifputable character, is, in others, extremely equi- 
vocal. en foe : ins 

In this fpecies of ulcer, we. very often obferve fome one of the 
characteriftic figns exifting along with thofe that are evidently not 
venereal; and we are left in doubt whether we ought, or ought not, 
to refort to a mercurial courte. 

Where thefe equivocal appearances occur, it is of fome confe- 
quence, befides judging of the ftate of the fore, to queftion the pa- 
tient as to any other {ymptom of a venereal nature that may then 
exift, or that may have exifted at any time previous to the appear~ 


“ance of the ulcer. We fhould examine whether a venereal infec- 


tion had been received; whether its nature was really that of 
Syphilis, or only gonorrhaeal; whether the cure-had been attempted _ 
by carrying the ufe of mercury to a fufficient extent and, laitly, . 
whether, after what was fuppofed a perfect cure, any fufpicious 
fymptom had occurred; fuch as a fore throat, eruptions on the {kin, 
night pains, or nodes on the fhin-bones. 

if it can be clearly eftablifhed, that the patient has been affected 
with lues; or if there be room ‘to fufpect that the means ufed ta 
eradicate it have been infufficient; we may venture to conclude, 
even where the figns of venereal-ulceration are imperfect, and ac- 
companied with appearances that are common to othér ulcers, that 


_ the difeafe cannot be got the better of without the introduction of 


wy 


al 


mercury into the fyftem. - It is not, however, till after a fair trial 
given to the commion remedies, that fuch a plan ought to be pur- 
fued ; and the more efpecially as this equivocal defcription of ulcer 
is liable to take on a {till more inveterate character in confequence 
of the action of mercury, and to become phagedzenic. ‘This 1s par- 
ticularly liable to happen in open buboes ; as will be obferved in 
another place. * | 
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] 
| There will. exift, however,.in.every ulcer of a venereal. natur 
fome one or more of the following figns, “Phe true venereal fore is 
the moft irregular of all ulcers; it feldom {preads out into onelarge 
fore, but ufually appears in a number of {mall diftinct ulcerations, 
as chancres do upon the penis. A bar or divifion of whole fkin 
frequently.runs acrofs, and divides, what would otherwile be a con- 
tinued ulcer, into two. or more. This is perhaps the moft. diftin- 
guifhing mark by which we may know a venereal from any other — 
kind of.ulcer, though it has fcarcely been noticed by writers on this , 
fubje&t. Another mark, which occurs not only in the true verlereal 
ulcer, but often affifts us to decide in thofe of the, doubtful kind, ts_ 
the appearance of {pots of a copper colour around the fore. “Thefe 
fpots indeed do not always appear, but when they do, they.corrobo- 
rate very ftrongly any conjectures that may have been raifed re- - 
fpecting the fyphilitic nature of the ulcer., Hoey. 
Where there can be no doubt of the fpecific nature of the ulcer, 

the ufe of quick-filver in any mode that can be brought to affect - 
the falivary glands, will, of itfelf, go a great way towards effecting a - 
cure*,. Not that local applications of a mercurial and corrofive 
kigd fhould be neglefted, for they are very material. _ Sprinkling: 
the fore from ‘time tc time with red nitrated quickfilver, or drefling 
it with any ftimulating ointment in which a portion of that remedy 
is incorporated; applying verdigreafe in the fame manner ; or, what 
is; perhaps, more effectual than any other method, dreffing the fore 
with lint dipped into a folution of muriated quickfilver ; are fteps 
very proper to be purfued. In a great many. cafes, the ointment of 
nitrated quickfilver, either alone, or weakened with hog’s lard, will 
~ be found io anfwer ; and it is fometimes of ufe to brufh particular. 

parts of the fore, that appear foul and floughy,-with a folution of 
nitrated filver in diftilied water. oo TREY: Gees Sooo ete 

~ In thofe cafes where the fpecific charaéter in the ulcer is not yet \ 
cot tne better of, it is fruitlefs to endeavour, by bandage or any re- 
medy not immediately placed in contaét with the fore, to affilt its 
cure.” But, when theulcer is brought toa fimple ftate by the ade- 
quate ufe of- internal medicines, we fhould then obferve every pre 
caution laid down for the treatment of common ulcers. ae 
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“Sect, IX. Ofthe ScroruLous ULcER., 
Tue fcrofulaus ulcer isa difeafe not,lefs manifeftly depending on 
- a particular date of the conftitution than any of the foregoing 5, al- 
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~ though it is not by any means to be conceived that it is, generated 
by a fpecific virus. | | aah ts . 
When this fort of ulcer attacks.a part, we are led to diftineuifh 
it from! others of 2 different.nature by confidering the general habit 
of the patient, which will ufually thew fome figns of fcrofula. Thus 
the countenance will be pale, the fibre univerfally lax, the upper lip 
thick, the pupils of the eyes greatly dilated, or the borders. of the 
| eye-lids will appear fore and red. “Ihe glands of the neck and under 
the chin may alfo be found hardened and enlarged; {ome one being 
much larger than the adjoining glands. . This, indeed, is rot.uns 
commonly the only feat of the -difeafe, the gland having fuppurated, 
and afterwards become an ulcer. Pea, ’ a: 
- When a fcrofulous ulcer happens on the extremities, it ufually 
appears on the metacarpal or metatarfal bones, or on the joints of | 
the ancle or wrift, on which a confiderable thickening takes place, - 
and extends to. fome diftance round the ulcer, and even furrounds. 
the whole joint But in very confirmed fcrofulous habits, it is not 
unufual fer the whole glandular, fyftem to be difeafed. . In fome 
fubjecis, the vertebra of the back and loins even become cari- 
 Ous; abfcefles form and break, fometimes on one, fometimes on 
both fides of the fpine, and thefe occafionally become ulcers of 
greater or lefs extent. Fla ale en lise 
_ There is one circumftance of which writers on the {crofula have 
not taken notice, but which feems deferving of a place among other 
facts ; and that is, that infants and young perfons of both fexes fre- 
quently are cut off by an high degree of fcrofula affecting fome, ‘or 
__almoft all, of the vifcera, whilft not the {malleft external fign of the 
_ difeafe has been found to exift. In fome of thefe cafes the lungs, 
diver, fpleen, &c. are ftudded with fcrofulous knots; and in others, 
_thofe parts.are exempt, whilft the whole mefentery is affeSted, glands 
and all, with a fcrofulous enlargement of the thicknefs of one’s hand. 
_ An inftance of the latter kind occurred in a boy of 12 years of age, 
_ Who, after an illaefs of two.or, three days, the -hiftory of which 
could not be fatisfactorily collected, died quite unexpectedly. On 
difle&tion, the only appearances that could be difcovered were thofe 
jult defcribed; nor was there any degree. of inflammation that could 
account for the patient’s death. Whatis ftill more fingular is; that 
notwithftanding the impervious {tate of the lacteal veflels of the 
greater part of the mefentcry, the boy was vety fufliciently nou- 
sifhed, and, though not remarkably lufty, he hada florid and healthy 
appearance, and had been accuftomed to a laborious employment. 
_ ‘The cure’ of the ferofulous ulcer is chiefly to be attempted, like 
that of other ulcers of a {pecific character, by combating the difeafe 
ofthe habit. ‘That the {crofulous diathefis is exceedingly difficult 
-to fubdue, we have many and reiterated proofs ; and fo little encou- 
ragement have we hitherto met within our attempts to accomplifh 
it by medicine, that. it would be of little ufe to detail here, with any. 
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great degree of minutencfs, the different remedies that have been, ~ 
from a very early period to the prefent time, prefcribed by medical 
practitioners with this intent. — ’ | yolk ® 
' Suffice it then to fay, in the firft place, that a multiplicity of re- 
medies, of a vegetable kind, and of that clafs properly called anti- 
frorbutic, have been fucceffively tried. But of thefe, none, except cin- 
chona, mezereon, cicuta, and farfaparilla, have any pretenfions to 
efficacy, and many practitioners are inclined to deny it even to the 
Jaft two. Many other of the narcotic plants, as well as cicuta, have 
been tried, and with various degrees of fuccefs; but there is reafon 
to believe, that their qualities are better adapted to the treatment of 
the phagedenic ulcer; as we fhall have occafion to obfeive in 
another place. | | : : 
‘ From the mineral kingdom we have been fupplied with antimony, 
zinc, arfenic, terra ponderofa,, and quick-filver. From the firft o 
thefe occalional yood effects have certainly been obferved 3 and for 
that reafon it has been very properly introduced by the London. 
College into the formula, named decoétum farfaparille compofitum. 
Every practitioner, however, ought to” be aware of the debilitating 
_effe€ts of antimony, thofe preparations of it, at leaft, which are 
formed by its union with an acid. It is true, the difeafe fometimes 
occurs in perfons apparently robuft, and who may be fuppofed prone 
to phlegmonous inflammation, In fuch, perhaps, the ufe of anti- 
mony may have been attended with good effects ; yet, if we decide 
‘that antimony, which is a relaxant of the moft powerful kind, be a 
fuitable remedy in fcrofula, how can we confiftently reckon the bark 
and other toxics tobe fo? It is impoffible, perhaps, to reafon on this 
fubje&t ; we fhall, therefore, only obferve, that, of all the preparations 
of antimony, none are found fo fuitable in this difeafe as the fulpbur 
antimonii precipitatum, which feems to be in a great meafure exempt — 
from thofe objections juft now ftated to exift againit moft other 
¢hemica} preparations of antimony. : 


‘ 


~ 


On the ufe of zinc, we can only rely ina general way asa tonic, ~ 
The vitriolated xinc, in {mall dofes, is entitled to its {hare of com- 
_mendation in fome occafional inftances ; and many furgéons give it 
jn the more active form of the flowers, (incum calcinatum). — ; 
Arfenie is not often reforted to as a remedy in the fcrofula, nor 
have the triels made of it been fo fuccefsful as to warrant the ufe of 
a remedy fo extremely hazardous in every form. | ‘That preparation 
of it ufedin St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, under the name of. kal ar- 
fenicatum (in the dofe of one-fixth ofa grain, to adults, three times 
a day), is, perhaps, the leaft objectionable of ary of the preparations 
of that mineral that have vet been invented.’ = > q 
Of terra ponderofa, contrary to the expeétation of every one who 
knew ‘the great abilities and integrity of its panegyrilt, the late — 
amiable and excellent Dr. Adair Crawford, experience has unhappily ‘ 
left us nothing to fay. It, undoubtedly, appeared to have fuccesded 
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in three moft decifive cafes of {crofula that were treated in St. Tho- 
mas’s hofpital. That the patients got weil is moft certain; and that | 
under the w/e of this very alive remedy, combined with the muriatic 
acid. The compofition of this remedy is defcribed in the Pharm. 
Chirurgica ; but why it failed inevery fubfequent trial, whether by 
Dr. Crawford himfelf, or others who were equally difpofed to attri- 
bute good qualities to it, it is not poffible to fay. The general im- 
preffion, however, is, that this mineral poffeiles no power of checking 
the f{crofulous diathefis, as has been fuppofed. ; 

Of quickfilver, heretofore, and even now, a favourite remedy with 


_ the bulk of practitioners who have occafion to treat this difeafe, we 


. 


~ 


have little to advance in the way of commendation. On the con- 
trary, it is moft juftly chargeable with a variety of mifchiefs, which 
have been freely attributed to the peculiar obftinacy of the complaint. 
As one of the properties of quickfilver is known to be that of ex 
citing the action of the abforbent fyftem, and, by that means, remov- 
ing local hardnefles, and particularly thofe of glandular parts, it was, ; 
and with great appearance of reafon, thought an advifable remedy in — 
a difeafe exhibiting thofe particular fymptoms in fo remarkable a 
degree. | 
Wifeman, the moft judicious of all the praGtitioners upon the old 
principles, employed mercury copioully in {crofula, as appears from 


the following pafiage in his «* Method of Curing the Evil.” ‘Al- 


luding to the complications of which this difeafe had been fuppofed 
capable, he fays, “In truth, whatfoever difeafe it is complicated 
with, without fome preparation of mercury, our hopes are vain ; Nay, 
in fome of the moft deplorable cafes where the patient hath been 
much emaciated, by reafon of the acidity of the ferum®*, I have pro- 
ceeded higher to falivate them, and thereby recovered them,’’ &c. 
To explain the caufe of his fuccefs in thefe cafes; however, it may be 
neceflary to attend to the context, in which he refers the reader to 
his “ Obfervations on Ulcers with Caries in the bones,’ manyof, 
which, probably, were venereal rather than fcrofulous. | 
It may farther be obferved, that Wifeman’s general object in giv- 
ing mercury, was that which, in thefe days even, is fomewhat ad- 
miflible, though, by no means, to the extent which-he thought pro- 
per to carry its His object was to adminifter one of the prepara- 
tions of. quickfilver, namely, calomel, as a purgative; a way in 
which its {pecific, and what we conceive to be its prejudicial, effect 
on the conftitution is not,to be expected: To make more fure of 


this effect, indeéd, he’ never failed to join with it “ pil. cochia, pil, e 


duobus rudii,” or {ome other powerful draftic: fo that, although his 
expectations of fuccefs were grounded on the action of mercury on 
the fytem, and not merely as a ftimulant applied tothe bowels, it is 


* Wifeman’s acquiefcence in this received do@trine of his time, is not re- 
markable ; and although this caufe of ferofula may juftly be deemed fuppe 
Aititious, modern times have not fupplied us with a better. 
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probable they were not anfwered in thofe fwécefsful cafes of which 
the fpcaks, bat upon a principle which -he did not comptchend. 
Every furgeon, indeed, mutt'be fen‘ible of the truth of tais who’ is 
aware of the palpable and indifputable fact, that purging and faliva- 
tion are not ‘compatible in-practicé 5; and that the latter cannot ‘be 
accomplifhed, er, if at all practicable, is accomplifhed with difft- 
culty, whilft ‘mercurials operate violently on the inteftines in ‘the. 
courfe ofitheir being adminiftered. = Suds tatoo 
_ In snaking thefe remarks on the pradtice. of the honeft and illuf 
‘trious Wifemah, we are ‘commenting, not only on what “was the 
“univerfal practice of his time, but on what, under fome certain limi-. . 
tations) has exifted fince, and is even the practice of the prefent day. 
“alt is evident he was acquainted with all-the remedies ufed in fcro- 
fula atprefent, except, indeed, that very important one, Cinchona, - 
-6f which he could have no knowledge? Remedies of the tonzc’clafs 
were not then had récourfe to in the ferofula; nor were the good 
effets -of fea-bathing. known: but antimony, patticularly that pre- 
paration’ called diaphoretic, was in ufe; and alfo burnt fponge,-a 
iremedy in no ineonfiderable répute at’prefent. ' Sarfaparilla, “China 
root, and other vegetable fubfances, to which Wifeman gives the 
‘hame of “ antiftrumous,” were employed moft abundantly, and, 
‘on the whole, with the fame degree of advantage as at prefent, which - 
“ig bur little. 60 ¥ ne ss Sabb ig 4 ae 
- Modern. praétice ‘has, indeed, introduced the ufe of a vegetable 
which was unknown’ to the-eatlier’ pra@titioners, and whichhas the 
teftiniony of fome eminent meh in its favour, I mean mexereon., Che . 
late) Mr.) Eluncer ranks it in’ the firft order of vegetable fabftances 
to be réforted’to in the {crofula, He direéts it, however, ‘in confi- 
derable quantity; and it unfortunately happens, that the tafte-of it | 
is fo exceedingly acrid and naufeous, and its ation on the ftomach 
{o tiable'to produce ficknefs, that few patients can be prevailed on to 
carry the trial of it fuficiently far to afcertain what its properties 
really are. SOR PRLS TB Had ye eo ee 
But to-veturn to the fubje@ of our objections to the ufe of quick- 
filver, or any of its preparations, in the fcrofula; it is ohly neceflar 
to appeal to the experience of thofe who have witneffed its effeéts in 
venereal cafes. “Nothing is more common than to fee the fcrofula 
fuperinduced by a mercurial courfe, in conftitutions which before 
remained unaffected with it. Nothing, in fact, forms fo great an — 
impediment} as does the fcrofula thus excited, to the furgeon’s en- 
deavours to deftroy the venereal virus. ee Se 
Glands, brought into a ftate of infammation by the irritation of 2 . 
chaticre, and which, if left to fuppurate, would go through that 
procefs. favourably, are very commonly rendered, {erofulous ‘by. the: 
quickfilver rubbed in with a view of difperfing the tiimor.. . Vene- 
ryealulcers of the throat are, by the fame means, converted into fcro- 
fulous ulcers ; and whillt mercury continues to act on them, that 
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difpofition is increafed. Hence we are compelled to change our 
planveven before the venereal difpofition in the part is overcome, 
and to refort to the bark, the © antiftrumous vegetables,”’ and feas 
bathing, to counteract the fcrofulous diathefis which the mercury 
has brought on. : 
_ But, admitting there fhould occur none of thefe external figns of 
the mifchievous effects of quickfilver in habits predifpofed to the 
{crofula, it, nevérthelefs, often happens, that internal and more fatal 
ones take place. Some of the vifeera are brought’ into a fate of 
difeafe 5° the lungs more efpecially ; and when this happens ina per- 
fon’ who lias had a venereal infection, the phthifis brought on by the 
remedy is‘called a venereal confumption ; and thé patient more cer- . 
tainly getting worfe as the fpecific for venereal infeCtion is admini- 
tered, at laft dies in’ Confequence-ofthe treatment. ee 
What has been faid may, perhaps, be fufficient to. awaken the 
attention of medical men to what, if true, is a fa& of great’ practical 
importance, The effeéts here aernbdited to mercury; are not) pers 
haps, obfervable' in- every inftance ‘of its exhibition in a {crofulous 
habit; but’ that it ‘is truly liable to’ the ferious objections we ‘have 
‘brought, is a fae, which, now and: then at eaft,; is confirmed by 
fome ftriking and fatal inftance * 5 and itis devout y to’be withed, 
‘that a clofe attention to what happens in thofe cafes where mercury - 
muft be employed, and where, ‘aiter its exhibition, {crofula‘does ‘ap- 
pear, may throw fome farther light upon the fubje@. But,’ not- 
‘withftanding what is'to be apprehended froti ‘the full confitutional 
effect of mercury, there are fore preparations of that mineral, cal- 
culated to act fimply on the énte/fines, which, far from defervinig our 
‘TeprObation, have, on the ‘contrary, moft falutary effects in the 
‘treafmént of the fcrofula. i . 
There is, perhaps, no article in our lift of purgatives whichfoef—  - 
fe€tually evacuates the inteftines, and produces that effect with ‘fo 
little irritation and difturbance, as the preparation we ‘call’ cahmel. 
‘Some pirgatives act by increafing the fecretions from the inteftines, 
~ ‘and others by aiding their periftaltic motion ; but there is hardly any 
fingle article of the materia medica, from which, in‘both thefe ways, 


- 


= 


* It may feem to the reader, that more is faid on this fubject than is re- 
quired by the object of this feGtion, which is to ipeak of the Scrofulous Ulcer 
and its treatment. .He.will perceive, however, as has already. been fuggetted, 
that an immediate and neceffary connedion exifts between the treatment of 

+ the general difeafe and this local fymptom of it, and that it isno lefs necef- 
fary, in fpeaking of the internal remedies employed by furgeons, to diftin- 

« guish thofe that ought to be avoided, than it is to beftow juit encomiums on 
thofe that deferve it. We have, in fa@; been led to fome length in this part 
_of our fubject, from Knowing, that a modern treatife on the f{crofula, in 
 . other refpects judicious, advifes a reliance on mercury forthe cure. That we 
are ‘not indifpofed to give calomel, ufed as a purgative, its due thare of com- 

\ mendation, will be feen'in the fequel; but beyond that, we cannot but feel 
. + the importance of oppofing the ule_of quickfilver in any form, except, per- _ 
haps, that of atopic, which may, in fome initances, be expedient: 
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effeQual dnd general evacuation of the bowels can be obtained, uta 
lefs it be this excellent preparation, which has been known, in varie — 
- ous inftances, to perforrh the tafk, when other cathartics, under va- 


rious modifications, have proved ufelefs. ’ 


e'? 


In fcrofulous fubjects, there exifts a great difpofition in the veflels 
to throw out coagulable lymph. Hence it is that, in fuch perfons, 
fre(h incifed wounds heal by the firft intention with fingular rapid 
ity; and even in large operations, fuch as amputation, there exifts an 
aftonifhing tendency in the parts to contract, and, as it were, glue 
themfelves together, the furface that remains unhealed, being never-. 

“thelefs impeded, by thick coats of coagulable lymph fucceflively 
thrown out, and which demand the application of efcharotic re- 
medies. | | foe’ 

This difpofition.is more particularly evident in fubjects of the ~ 
fat, chubby, and florid defcription ; but it may alfo be traced in 

fome of the emaciated fort, and there appears to me a probability, 
that this difpofition prevails pretty univerfally in the glands, thofe - 
more efpecially concerned in fupplying the fecretions natural to the 
prime viz. Hence, perhaps, we may account for (what is a well 
known circumftance occurring in {crofulous perfons, particularly 
children), the inactivity of the bowels, and the glairy nature of their 
fecretions, which’ form a convenient nidus for worms, and other 
lodgments, that would not be retained if the periftaltic motions 
were more vigorous. » heey 

But whether this ftate of the inteftines may, or may not, be truly... 
accounted for on thefe principles, its exiftence in {crofulous fubje&ts 
is an acknowledged fact ; and it is alfo very generally allowed, that 
the occafional removal of thefe pernicious accumulations by asfuita- 
ble purge, far from adding to that debility, which, according to ma- 
ny, hasa principal fhare in the difeafe, actually affords ftrength, by 
removing the impediments to nutrition, and ftimulating the languid 

‘mouths of the lacteal vellcis. _. dott tale iat telot 

Every remedy adminiftered by the mouth, and which occafions 
inteftinal evacuation, goes under the general character of a purge; 
and it is common to medicines not of that clafs, fuch as the bark, — 
when given in an over-dofe, to adt as cathartics. But, as has al-— 
_ready. been obferved, thofe medicines which produce ftoels by in~_ 
_creafing the fecretions from the glands of the inteftines, do, by no — 

_ means, the fame thing as purgatives which prove fuch by augment- 
jing the periftaltic motions. Inthe latter cafe, the inteftines are 
merely excited to expel the faces which happen to be contained in 
them; in the former, a confiderable addition of fluids takes place, - 
which renders the faces more liquid, and caufes the natural motions 
of the inteftines to protrude their contents more expeditioufly to+ 
wards the reétum than would happen if the faeces remained folid. 

It is needlefs to enumerate the different articles of the materia » 
medica to which thefe diftin@ properties are attributable, as there is_ 
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fo profeffional man fo inexperienced as to be ignorant of them. 
Indeed, they will fall under our notice in another place; here it is 
fufficient to obferve, therefore; that all the faline purgatives, as 
Glauber’s; Epfom, Rochelle, and other falts, act by increafing the 
fecretions ; whilft rhubarb, fenna, aloes, and many other, vegetable 
purgatives, act chiefly by increafing the periftalric motions. It is 
owing to thefe diftin& qualities which belong to the clafs of ca- 
thartics, that we are in the daily habit of combining them, in order 
to infure a beneficial co. operation, and thus evacuate the inteftines 
“more effectually than could be done by the adminiftration of any of 
them fingly. ; KR 
There is another property, with regard to purgatives, which is 
not lefs worthy of notice; and that is, the difpofition manifefted by 
fome of them to act exclufively on particular parts of the alimen- 
tary canal. It is not eafy to ftate, even with the appearance of ac- 
curacy, what is the nature of thefe peculiar affinities, if we may fo | 
call them; but that the general fact is fo, has been fufficiently 
proved by the well-known property of aloes-to a&t exclufively on 
the rectum. | Dive ; ae 
But as it forms no part of our defign to enter into thefe fpecula- 
tions farther than may be warranted by their connection ‘with the 
general fubject of ulcers, or than may tend to fhew the propriety 
with which a mercurial preparation may be ufed in fcrofula as a 
purgative, notwithftanding its mifchievous effects when given with 
any other view; we fhall cut fhort this digreffion, by merely re- 
peating, that, among the few remedies which aQ at once by increaf- 
ing the fecretions from the mucous membrane of the-inteftines, by 
augmenting the periftaltic motion, and by an uniformity of operation 
on the whole inteftinal canal, there is, perhaps, none equal to calo- 
mel: and itis to the pofleffion of thefe qualities a/one, and not to its 
power of acting fpecitically on the /j/fem, that the merit afcribed ta 
it by Wifeman, and other writers, fhould be attributed, ’ 

A remedy in the fcrofula, on which, heretofore, practitioners have 
had great reliance, is burnt fponge. Some, however, attribute the 
good effects of it folel y to the mineral alkali contained in it; and on 
that account, fubftitute what, in the new language of the College, is 
called matron, as a lefs inelegant medicine.. The popularity of this 
remedy is, ina great meafure, owing to its apparent fuccefs in the 
treatment of the Derby{hire neck; though it is by no means Clear, 
that the co-operating remedies employed in the cure of that com- 
plaint, namely, calomel, and other purgatives, have nota very ma- 
terial fhare in the procefs. ' a 

Speaking then of ‘burnt {ponge as of mineral alkali, may not its 
action, befides that to be expected through the medium of the cir- 

* culation, be traced to fomething analogous to a courfe of purgatives? 
Or, at leaft, may not it have the effect of diffolving or decompofing 
VOL. II. 2 U ; rf 
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that ‘adhefive mucus, which we have fuppofed, in this difeafe, to 
interfere with the healthy actions of the inteftines ! Sache 
It issnot, perhaps, to be denied, that one of its modes of opera~ 
tion, is that of a kind of univerfal ftimulant; for there is great reafon 
to {uppofe, that, in common with turpentine, and fome other fub- 
“ftances, alkalies’ enter the blood veffels, without undergoing any 
change in the ftomach. But, at leaft, that they may pafs through. 
the firft paflages without undergoing tlie procefs of affimilation, 
may be fairly conjectured, from their known property of entering” 
the bladder, and acting as folvents on urinary calculi. In their 
courfe, therefore, through the bowels, we fee nodifficulty in fuppof- 
ing, that they combine with, and tend to carry off, thofé glutinous . 
{ecretions which obftru& the mouths of the lacteal veflels, and thus 
produce filently, and by a fort of chemical combination, the fame effect _ 
as is to be expected from the occafional exhibition of purgatives. — 
Dr. Cullen, {peaking of the clafs of remedies termed attenuantiay 
-gncludes a fubdivifion termed refolventia, which, he fays, ‘* are prow 
perly fuch fubftances “as give fiuidity to portions of our fluids that 
had been formerly concreted.” ~Among the remedies of this defcrip- 
tion, it is worthy of notice, that he has included both the foffil and 
volatile alkalies. May not thefe refolve the concreted Lymph, which. 
feems to conftitute the difeafe in the cafe of {crofulous tumors ? 
_ But whatever be the modus operandi of this remedy, it is cer- 
tainly amongft thofe that occafionally prove ferviceable in the {cro-__ 
fula, and that even in very inconfiderable dofes. If given largely, 
indeed, and for a length of time, it may prove injurious to the fyf- 
tem ; and for that reafon, perhaps, it is, that, with moft practitioners, . 
the very {mall proportion ufually exhibited when the form of. burnt 
fponge is preferred, is found to an{wer better than natron in its pre- ~ 
pared ftate. th i , uM : 
From fpeaking of the effeéts of mineral alkali given internally, 
we come to confider the ufes of fea bathing in the {crofula; It has. 
been very unwillingly granted by fome writers, that bathing in falt: 4 
water is of greater efficacy than bathing in any other fort of water 
‘of the fame temperature; for, fay they, it is alone the tonic effect of . — 
the cold, fuddenly and univerfally applied to the body, which is of , 
fervice ; and this effect may be produced equally well by immerfion 
jn frefh water. Not to advert to the multitude of facts which mili- - 
tate againft this f{uppofition, we may reafonably fuppofe, that fo ge- 
neral.an application of falt to the fkin is attended with fome fhare of 
advantage, for common {alt is a compound in which the mineral al- 
kali predominates ; and from daily immerfien, no doubt, confiderable ~ 
quantities ofit muft be abforbed. We would not, however, be fuppofed 
to contend, that the good effects of fea bathing in. the ferofula de- — 
pend upon the application of falt to the furface of the body. On the 
contrary, we admit. its inferiority to fea water as a cold bath; yet ~ 
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We aré, neverthelefs, difpofed to confider the falt as no defpicable or 


unneteflary agent in the refult. 


Perhaps, however, we {hall not give to this remedy of fea-bathing | 


its full fhare of credit, if we do not alfo take into the account the 
effe&ts of fea air on the conftitution. We well know, that the air 
on the fea coaft is loaded with faline particles, which enter the 
Jungs on infpiration, and alfo apply thernfelves continually to the 
whole furface of the body. That this is the cafe, does not admit of 


‘a doubt, fince the particles of falt are tafted as they fall on the lips of 


thofe who walk at fome diftance from the fea; and that this flicht 


- application of falt alone to the body, is capable of doing fame fervice 


in fcrofulous difeafes, is manifeft from the following cafe: 

“A gentleman, between twenty and thirty years of age, very 
healthy in other refpects, had a foul ulcer with thick and curling 
boundaries on the edge of his tongue. Its commencement for fome 
few weeks was marked only bya {mall lump, or thickening of the 
part, which at laft gradually opened by a kind of fiflure, difplaying an 
ulcer with a foul buff-coloured furface, which increafed, in the courfe 
of a few months, to nearly the dimenfions of a fix-pence. The dif- 
eafe, however, manifefted itfelf much beyond this, by the fwelled 
ftate of the furrounding parts. The patient, while in this fituation, 
had oceafion to take a fudden voyage to the continent, and being 


-apprehenfive, though the pain and inconvenience he then felt, were 


not fo confiderable as, from the appearance of the fore, might reafon- 
ably have been expected, that the difeafe might proceed to a ferious 
length if neglected during fo long a journey, he thought it advifable 
to apply to a profeffional gentleman, by whofe inftructions he might 
be guided in the treatment of it, and from whom, indeed, he received 


a fupply of fuch medicines, both topical and for internal ufe,as the © 


ftate of the ulcer feemed to require. The hurry, of preparation, 
however, interfered with his intention of making fome uf of his 
medicines even before his embarkation; and, in fact, nothing was 
done ; but to his great furprife, during his detenfion for a few days 
on the fea coaft, the ulcer in his tongue, which had exifted for fo 
long a time, healed up; his medicines were configned to the jaws 


of the ocean, and he has remained perfectly free from the complaint 
ever fince.”’ | a 


As in this cafe there could be no other application of the faline 
particles, either topically, or to the fyftem, but what was effected 
through the medium of the fea breezes; as uo medicine whatever 
was ufed by the patient; and as the difeafe was gaining ground dur- 
ing his continuance in London, the place of his ordinary refidence ; 
what can be the conclufion, but that the ftate of the atmofphere on 
the fea coaft occafioned the cure ? | | : 

But let us now confider fea bathing in the light of a tonic, in 


which moft people view’ it, and certainly not without good reafon, - 


If immetfion in the fea were unattended with the concomitant bene- 


: 
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fits ‘of which we have been fpeaking, it would, of courfe,. tanks no. 
higher as a remedy for the fcrofula, or, indeed, any other difeafe, ~ 


- than frefh water of the fame temperature. The tonic effect is pro. — 


duced merely by the fudden and univer(al application of cold tothe 
furface of the body, by which the extreme veflels are invigorated, _ 
and a more equable circulation of the blood in them is occafioned. 
The fudden conftri@tion of the veflels of the fkin, caufes the blood 
to retreat back upon the vifcera; and, by that falutary ffimulus, is — 
jnftrumental in exciting in them an unufual degree of exertion to 
reftore the equilibrium of the circulation. ‘This exertion, it is 
likely, produces tone and vigour in parts whofe funciions before 
were languid, and it. is thus, perhaps, that in glands affected with 
ftruma, a beneficial change is produced. “Fhe opportunities of im- 
merfion in cold frefh water, are, undoubtedly, within the reach of 
every one; yet the trials made of it by fcrofulous patients, fo cir- 
cumftanced as not to have the opportunity of bathing in the fea, are, ~ 
iby no means, fuch as to put thefe two remedies on an equal footing, 
or to fupport the opinions of thofe who rely on the mere toni¢ pro- 
perties of falt water. . | . 


| Since we know, however, by chemical analyfis, in what ‘the fea. 


differs from frefh water, fomething is to be done by introducing a 


- fuitable proportion of falt into the water in which the patient de-~ 


figns to bathe. The quantity neceflary is about slb. to every 12 — 
allons of water. This, at leaft, may be confidered as fomewhat 
preferable to frefh water alone, yet experience proves: it far inferior — 
in efficacy to that element of which it is defigned as an imitation, 
for the reafons which have been already fuggefted. at; 
Since the opportunities of warm falt water bathing have become 
frequent on the fea coaft, a variety of inftances have occurred, in 
which effential benefit has been derived from the ufe of rhis remedy, 


- For internal, as well as external, fcrofulous affeCtions, for thofe of 


-g¢he mefenteric, and other glands, for white fwellings, difeafes of the — 


_ proftate, ulcers, and various other forms in which the fcrofula is — 


~ 


Hiable to occur; it has been demonftrated, that the tepid falt-water. 
bath has, at leaft, been of as great, but, in fome inftances, of much. > 
greater, fervice, than fea water when ufed in the {tate of its natural’ 


temperature. 
If this be the cafe, what becomes of the principle on which fea 


bathing is fo univerfally, and almoft exclufively, fuppofed to coun- 
 teract this difeafe? Is the effect, called temic, capable of being pro-_ 


- 


duced by any degree of relative warmth? Or is the term ill cal- 
culated to exprels the effec really occafioned by cold bathing? But 
let us now proceed to confider the properties of a remedy of late. 
years more implicitly confided in than, perhaps, any other, in the. 
treatment ofthe fcrofula: this remedy is the Peruvian bark. 

That this medicine, of fuch excellent ufe in various other difs 
safes, is alfo an important one in that now under our confideration, 
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‘cannot be denied ; and, perhaps, there is fcarcely any ftate of the 
difeafe for which it is fo well calculated as the ferofulous ulcer. The 
reat misfortune is, that it requires to be adminiftered, not only in 
confiderable quantity, but alfo for a great length of time, to produce 
any very obvious good effect; and the fcrofula, in every form, is 2 
_difeafe of fo protracted and flow a nature, that fearcely any one can 
perfevere fu‘fciently in the ufe of it. But, if this be the cafe with 
“adults, how much more does it form an objection, when itis re-, 
‘quired to adminifter this remedy to children, the moft ufual fubjedts - 
of the difeafe of which we are fpeaking? Thefe are, in fact, pres 
cluied wholly from the benefits of it. | si 
“ The bark,” fays Dr. Cullen, “ has been employed in ferofu- 
lous cafes. ‘Uhe fcrofula is attended with ulcers mah m:rts, de- 
pending on a fraccidity of the veffils of the part, and of the /y/fem in 
general very often ; fo that here the bark is plainly indicated, and I 
make no doubt of the fuccefs had by Do&tors Fothergill and Ferdyce 
in fuch circumftances, But it muft be obferved, that the bark very 
often foils in this difeafe. Even thefe gentlemen have not always 
fuceceded, becaufe, I imagine, this difeafe is often not to be cured 
certainly by avy medicine; for it feems often a difzafe of the 4mph 
feated in the lymphatic veffels, and not depending fo much on a gen 
neral flacct tity of the fyftem as in fome. particular affection of the 
lymphatics, and matter generated there.” é | 
This account being fufficient for our prefent. purpofe, it is unne~ _ 
ceilary to add to it ; and efpecially as the fubjec@ will: again fall 
under our notice when we come to defcrise the general treatment. 
There remains only-one more remedy, or clafs of remedies, on which 
itis neceffary to remark, and thefe are ffimulants, the moft appro= 
priate of which, and that to which we fhall chiefly confine ourfelves, 
is volatile.alkali. a Ba a 
Of the various ftimuli which the materia medica fupplies, there is 
_ mone, perhaps, fo appropriate to-our purpofe as this; and the'reafon 
_ very naturally fuggetts itfelf from what has already been obferved on 
‘the ufe of mineral alkali. Superadded to the effect which may be 
expected of it as an alkali, we have alfo that of a ftimulant of extra- 
ordinary power, and one with which the ftomach will difpenfe much — 
more largely than its fenfible effe& on the organs of tafte and {mell 
feems to indicate*. WE hulk he aly See 
There can be no doubt of the propriety of claffing ftimulants 
amongft the remedies neceflary to be. employed in ‘a difeafe where 
debility is { leading a feature; provided their effeéts can be ren- 
dered permanent by the ufe of the bark, of which there is no quef- 
tion. We fhall not, however, dwell on this fubje@ in particular, 
~ but proceed to cenfider in what way the remedies of which we have 


Tikede se If, by any means, we’ could. defend frem its:action the mouth and 
fauces, it might be thrown into the ftomach in a /arge do/e, even without 
_ ingonvenience.”? CuLLen. Poe et i 
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made metition, or fome of them, may be employed with the greatef& 
-effe&t in the fcrofula. «Peis baleanCan BA ae hae 

In entering on this topic, it may not-be improper to premife, 
that we propofe to confine ourfelves to the treatment of thofe fcro- 

_ fulous affections which are‘external, and which we will fappofe to — 
arife in the adult fubject ; becaufe, in infants, we are precluded the 
ufe of many of our be{t remedies, and muft, therefore, of neceflity, 
rely on thofe whofe qualities are fomewhat inferior, but poflefs the 
advantage of being more eafy to adminifter. On this occafion too 
we propofe to fpeak of the ufe of topical remedies, which have net 
as yet been adverted to. ae 2 Shs. 

Let the external figns of {crofula in the patient be wnat they 
may; our firft endeavour muft be to reach them through the me- 
dium of the conftituion. Here, to fay nothing of the meansal- 
ready fpoken of, what a hoft of remedies prefent themfelves, 
equal alike in their powers, and in their deficiencies! On which 
of thefe, after the experience of fo long a period, an experience 
which has decided fo little in,their favour, fhall we fix our choice? 
We muft, at leaft, refort to thofe on which the fentence of pofitive 
inefficacy has not yet been pafled, in preference to thofe which the - 
united judgment of medical men feems to have rejected. Thofe 
which are under trial, are, at leaft preferable to thofe that have 
been fully tried, and found wanting. He EAR Eg 3 
_. Ifthe ferofula has manifefted itfelf, as it moft frequently does, 

in the form of an enlarged gland, advancing daily in fize, and ~ 
threatening to terminate in fuppuration, its progrefs fhould be 
counteracted by the ufe of every kind of topic that is likely to — 
diminifh the latent and deep-feated. inflammation in the part. For 
this purpofe, cold lotions, of a variety of kinds, are in ufe; fuch 
as lead-water, aqua ammoniz acetate, lime-water, folutions of vie 
triolated zinc, of muriated ammonia, of alum, &c. \Itis common ~ 
to apply theie upon bits of linen rag; laid one over the other, to a 
fufficient thicknefs, and kept continually wet by repeatedly dipping _ 
thofe on the outide. It is dificult to fay which of thefeapplica- — 
tions an{wers beit; or even’ whether they are any of them-of much ~ 
fervice. . Some practitioners rather prefer the ufe of liniments, .of 
the kind named difcutient; fuch as a fimple folution of foap: in 
brandy; or the fame remedy joined with an equal quantity of the 
water of acetated ammonia, or with a fmall-quantity of -water of 
acetated litharge.. Some employ liniments of a moderately ftima- — 
lating kind; probably with a view of exciting the abforbents- to 
action. The. compofition of thefe is various : olive.oil, with fpirit of 
hartfhorn, or water of pure ammonia; or a folution‘of foap with 
the latter addition ; or the compofition, called embrocatio ammonia 
in the Pharmacopoeia Chirurgica. 7 | : ie be til Pe 

Other praGtitioners refort to plafters, in which difcutient, or — 

repelling remedies, are varioully combined; and from thefe, if not — 
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eompofed of ingredients of too ftimulating properties, very fa- 
vourable effets fometimes refult, though the event is almoft a 
matter of accident. . 
Speaking generally, indeed, of all thefe remedies, there is very 
eat uncertainty as to their effets. They either do nothing, or 
Fthey act at all, they are juft as liable to forward as to retard — 
fuppuration. T he fame may alfo be faid of the like remedies 
employed in the form ‘of fomentations or poultices. Plafters, 
indeed, are to be excepted from the charge of inactivity, for, inde= 
pendent of the properties of the fubftances which compofe them, 
they a€t by confining the perfpiration, and, undoubtedly haften © 
the crifis of the tumor in one way or other. Ab PP 
To impede the rogrefs of any {crofulous fwelling, and prevent 
its becoming an AR we fhould, in the firft inftance, draw blood 
from the part, by the application of a fuficient number of leeches; 
repeating this feveral times fucceffively, at intervals of three or 
four days, or a week, according to the effect produced. We 
fhould alfo, without delay, prefcribe an emetic of vitriolated ZINC, 
and repeat it twice or thrice; or we fhould adminifter fome pur- 
gative and emetic remedy united, fo as to roduce a moderate 
evacuation in both directions. ‘This latter effect may be very. 
conveniently obtained, by a dofe of calomel joined with a very 
fmall proportion of tartarized antimony; a formula extremely 
‘well calculated for children. ih Pea fee 
In the intervals between the application of the leeches, as it 
will be thought right to be doing fomething, and to take even 4 
chance of promoting the great Object of difperfion, we fhould 
apply the water of acetated ammonia to the part, or a folution of 
muriated ammonia in brandy, or even a folution of common falt in 
water, in thé proportion of one part to twenty-eight. If it can be 
had, we may ufe, in preference to the foregoing, a poultice of the 
‘well-known marine plant, called fea tang, bruifed in a mortar, and 
‘applied cold, a remedy approved of by the late Mr. Hunter. . ’ 
~The fea tang is the fucus veficulofus of Linneys. ‘The virtues-of 
this plant have been copioufly fpoken of by Dr. Ruffel, in his. 
‘treatife on the ufe of fea water in difeafes of the glands. He con- 
fiders the faponaceous liquor contained in the veficles of this 
plant as an excellent refolvent, and recommends the fcrofulous 
tumors to be well rubbed with it (after bruifing the plant with 
the hands), wafhing them afterwards with fea water. _Herecom- 
mends for the fame purpofe the following method to be taken:-- 
Having gathered two pounds of the ve/icles of this plant, in the 
month of July, infufe them ina quart of fea water fora fortnight, 
when the liquor will have acquired the confiftence of honey. . ‘The 
fwellings are to be rubbed with the ftrained liquor three or four 
times a-day, wafhing them afterwards with fea water. It is very 
probable that the fcrofulous wlcer would be benefited by a fome- 
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what fimilar treatment, where there. is an opportunity of putting — 
it in practice. . ) | Ren 
If, under the treatment here recommended, the {welling never- 
thelefs. gives pain, the inflammation feems to gain ground, and the 
fkin becomes red, we may try the effect of pounded ice applied to 


the part, and renewed as faft as it melts away ; and this fhould be 


perfevered in till the inflammatory difpofition fubfides. ie 3 

‘In fome cafes, where the fwelling is particularly indolent, in= _— 
creafing only in /me, and without fhewing any other difpofition, 
the beft effe&ts may be expected from the ufe of a liniment compofed | — 
only of vitriolic acid and olive oil, in the proportion of one dram to 
an ounce of the latter. Some have alfo been benefited by the ufe of 
the linimentum bituminis ammoniatum, a remedy employed as “ a 
moft powerful diffeluer of thickened lymph,’ by Dr. Kirkland.— 
‘In fome, a-plafter has been of fervice, compofed of equal parts of 
the quickfilver and warm plafters, and lightly {prinkled towards the 
centre with camphor finely powdered, woes a, 

. The, other remedies neceflary to be ufed, as well to prevent the 
progrefs of a tumor to the ftate of afcrofulous ulcer, as to promote 
the cure of the latter when eftablithed, are, fea bathing, ‘if it can be 
had, or the artificial fea-water bath already fpoken of; the ufe of na- 


a 


- tron internally, either per /e, or in. tHe’ ftate of burnt fponge; the 


/ 


occafional exhibition of calomel, as a purge; a copious and per- 


fevering exhibition of the bark; and joined with it, if not likely 4 


ah eccafion difguft in the patient, a good proportion of volatile 
alkali. gti Dds ‘e . 
The bark will, in general, be found moft effectual, -when ex-— 
hibited after a courfe of calomel purges have been perfevered in, or 
where emetics have been premifed. It is expedient, indeed, in. 
moft cafes, to employ thefe means alternately ; for the bark will, 
after a time, lofe its effect; and, in that cafe, the ufe of calomel 
purges. fhould be adopted, and, ‘after a while, the bark will. again 
be found to.fucceed as well as at firft. — aie gE eke 17 
Decoétions of farfapariila and mezereon, in conjunction, or fepa- 
rately, are not to be rejected, when more promiling remedies feem 
to fail, or where the opportunity of employing them is particularly 


favourable. Many patients are foon difgufted with the bark, no | 


lefs on account of its naufeous tafte, than its appearance, when 
employed in fubftance; and when this is the cafe, it is fome relief ~ 
to them to ufe decoctions of farfaparilla, &c. in its ftead, Much of 
the difguft, however, arifing from the tafte of bark, is to be attri- 
buted to its afringency, and this is remarkably overcome by its 
being taken in milk, or, according to fome, in mucilage of gum 
aradice, .. : Be 
The ferofulous ulcer, though, in moft cafes, it is found to affect ~ 
glandular parts, and to arife from the fuppuration of ‘the glands — 


. themfelves, is, neverthelefs, frequently feen in other ‘fituations. 


- 
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There is, indeed, no part of the body where it may not exift, and 
its appearance on the extremities 2s fcarcely lefs common than on 
the neck, breaft, &c. It is partitularly liable to occur in thofe 
places where the difeafe has reached the bones; and will often re- 
main, and extend itfelf, after the caries is got the better of. It 
alfo forms a defcription of ulcer very difficult of cure in the legs, 
ankles, and feet; becaufe, independent of the obftacles formed by 
the {pecific character of the complaint, we have to contend with 
thofe impediments which are common to every ulcer in the fame’ 
difadvantageous fituation. i be 7 
This kind of ulcer is not attended with any ftriking marks by 
which its fpecific nature may be diftinguifhed. It may, however, 
be pretty.accurately diferiminated by the concomitant fymptoms and 
appearances, its fituation, &c. The difcharge is likewife of a 
curdled, whitifh, unnatural appearance; the. edzes of the fore are 
thick and projecting; and the furrounding parts are tumid, and in- 
fenfible in general, though in fome cafes, very painful.’ ~ 
It has been already obferved, that the treatment of this ulcer de- 
pends almoft wholly on the treatment of the difeaf2 in the fyftem. 
Neverthelefs, there is fomething' to be done by means of local appli- 
Cations ; at leaft, it is indifpenfably neceflary, that every precaution 
required in the treatment of a common ulcer, fhould be regularly 
and attentively obferved in this; fuch as a daily renewal of the 
dreflings, and every regard to cleanlinefs, as well as to.the circum- 
ftances under which motion or reft fhould be enjoined. i 
If bathing in the fea can be had, it is of fervice to expofe the 
ulcer at the time of going in, and the fame if an artificial {ca-water 
bath be ufed; or if circumftances do not admit of either of thefe, 
the ulcer may at leait be wafhed daily with cold falt water, {prinkled 
over it by means of a fponge; this, indeed, fhould be a preliminary 
to.every other drefling that may be intended. te | 
The topical applications fuppofed to facilitate the healing of the 
fcrofulous ulcers aie exceedingly numerous ; but we fhall here 
only notice thofe few that experience has moft entitled toa prefer~ 
ence. Solutions of natron; or of acetated-cerufe; of vitriolated 
zinc; of muriated quickfilver; of ammoniated copper; or of 
nitrated filver; are each worthy of a trial: and thefe thould either 
be brufhed over the fore with a camel’s-hair pencil, or applied on 
‘pledgets of lint. ; | 
There is fome reafon to.fear, that common falves, and greafy 
applications, rather do mifchief; they are therefore to be avoided, if | 
poifible, even as outer dreffings, but, much more fo as dredings ° 
to the ulcer itfelf. Where their great convenience overbalances | 
thefe confiderations, with regard to the former purpof2, much of 
the objection may'be obviated, by a choice of fuch ointments as 
include in their compofition an ample proportion of foxp; for by 
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that the clamminefs of fuch eves is "prevented, ahd the dreffing, 


when taken off, leaves the furrounding {kin clean and unfmeared. 
There are, however, fome formule which are exceedingly well 
adapted to the treatment of the ulcer itfelf, and which yet admit of 


oil, &c. among their ingredients, as a means of j incorporating other 


fub{tances. ‘Thee compofitions are too numerous, and on too 
equal a footing, with’ regard to their virtues, to require any cifcum- 
antial account in this ‘place. We fhould therefore obferve in 2 
general way, that the moft ferviceable applications to ferofulous 


ulcers, are thofe ointments which include ‘mineral alkali, “neutral 


falts (as the vitriolated natron), volatile alkali, quickfilver i in the 
nitrous or muriatic acids, honey, or the juices of narcotic vegetables. 
Indeed few remedies fucceed better than a compofition of unguentum 
picis united with fuch a proportion of fal cornu cerui as will jut 


Simulate without inflaming the ulcer. It muft be obferved, how- : 


ever) that when this ointment is employed, it fhould be aiked at. 


the time of drefing the wound ; as dtherwife, its qualities will be 
impaired by the efcape of the volatile parts of the falt into the at- 
mofphere. Next to this, wé know of no better ointment than the 


eeratum mellis: (Pharm. Chirurg.) prepared with the emplaitrum S 


lpthargyri cum gummi. 

ft would -be ‘fuperfluous here to repeat the directions already 
given, but which it will be neceflary the furgeon fhould ene Bee 
a greater or lefs degree, in the treatment of ulcers of a fpecific 
gacter: for whilft the neceflary internal’ remedies are. emplo red, ta 
e€ounteract the difeafe i in the fyltem, no diligénce fhould be wanting 
in the choice and management of fuch applications as may difpofe. 
the ulcer to heal. This.’ indeed, it may be fufficiént’ to mention, 


here, once for all; as this remark will be found’to apply, no lefs 
with regard to the fubject of which we have been treating, than to 


thofe we OW PROCECE to examine, 


‘Seer 'X. Sets: PHAGEDENIC ULcer, Be > iat 


Till. the appearance of a fate ingenious work on the Phagedse- 
nie ulcer by Mr. Adams, very erroneaus and inadequate notions 


were entertained of its nature by profeffionat men. In faGt, that. 


its true nature has not been explained by any medical writer ,fronr 
the time of Celfus, m may be fairly inferred from the fcanty thare of 
notice beftowed on it in our Jateft fyftems of furgery... Mr. Benja- 
min Bell, though with every advantage of what preceding writers 


may have faid om the fubject, (peaks | in a very general and curfory 


way of the phagedzenic ulcer, as little more than’ a high degree of 


berpes exedens. In his treatife on were fpeaking of the Cutaneous 3 


Elicer, he fays, “the ber pes exedensy {0 called from its aettroyingg 


4 


whe 


) 
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wer corroding the parts which it attacks, at firft generally appears in 
the form of feveral {mall ulcerations, all collecied into larger fpots, 
of different fizes, and of various figures, with always more or lefs 
of an ery{ipelatous-like inflammation.—Thefe ulcerations difcharge 
Jarge quantities of a thin, fharp, ferous matter; which fometimes 
‘forms into {mall crufts, that, in a fhort time, fall off; but mo. 
frequently the difcharge is fo thin and acrid, as to fpread along the 
neighbouring parts, and there to produce the fame kind of fores. 
“ ‘Though thefe excoriations, or ulcers, do not, in general, pro- 
ceed farther than the cutis vera, yet fometimes the difcharge zs fo 
wery penetrating and corrofive, as to deftroy the fkin, cellular fub- 
ftance, and, on fome occafions, the mufeles themfelves. It is this” 
fpecies of the diforder which fhould properly be termed the depafcent, 
or phagedenic, ulcer, from the great deftruGtion of parts which it 
very frequently occafions: but, by a piece of very great impro- 
priety, ulcers of the herpetic kind have moft commonly been con- 
fidered as connected with fcurvy, and have, therefore, by praéti- 
tioners in general, been ufually diftinguifhed. by the appellation of 
{corbutic.” en 3 At op ys | pie 
It is not improbable, indeed, that the practice of employ- | 
‘ing quickfilver in the treatment. of obftinate ulcers, may have 
produced the phagedzenic difpoiition in parts not originally affected 
with it; for We have many proofs of its producing that {pecies of 
mifchief, where it has. been copioufly employed during the fuppura- 
tion of a bubo, &c. and thus it is, that furgeons may have’ enter- 
.tained very confufed notions of the nature of phagedana, from the 
_ circumftance of the change they may have remarked in fome ulcers 
from a phagedenic character to fome other, or vice verfa, according 
to the ufe or difufe of mercurial remedics employed with a-view to 
affect the fyftem. hy eh SUA eS ve 
_ In his treatife on morbid poifons, two .diftin& {pecies of phage- 
dena have béen defcribed by Mr. Adams: one denominated “4 
AJloughing with ulceration, and each in fucceffion ;?? the other, ulce.. 
“tation, kept up by the irritation of the fecreted pus. The frit of 
thefe is the kind of ulceration we have already defcribed, as occur- 
ring in hofpitals to patients ina ftate of debility, on whom extenfive 
operations have been performed. The conftitution being predif- 
pofed, and the morbid poifon floating in the atmofphere getting ac- 
cefS to their wounds, a moft formidable phagedzenic ulceration, of 
the {pecies we are now defcribing, arifes, difficult to’conquer, and 
drequently rendering neceflary a repetition of the operation. 
Phagedznic ulcerations upon the penis are ranked by Celfus 
among the cancers. “Thus, in his fection, “ Concerning the cure v 
__@ CANCER in the penis,” and that immediately following, “ Of the 
cure of the PAAGEN NIC ulcer in the penis,’’ he treats the fubje@ 
in the following words:——‘ In what we have hitherto defcribed, 
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there is ftill no gangrene; to which, as in the other parts, fo more— 
efpecially here, ulcers are liable. It begins with @ blacknefs. Tf - 
‘this feizes the prepuce, a probe muft be immediately put under it, 
and an incifion made; then the extremities are to be laid hold of 
with a vulfella, and whatever is corrupted muft be cut away, and 
even fome of the found part taken off, and the place cauterized. — 
Whenever any part is burned, the next ftep is to apply lentils; 
afterwards, when the floughs have caft ‘off, the cure is the fame. - 
with that of common ulcers. s | pt 

“ But if a gangrene has feized the penis itfelf, fome of the efcha- 
rotic medicines muft be fprinkled upon it, chiefly that which is 
compofed of lime, chalcites, and orpiment. If medicines fail of -— 
fuccefs, here alfo: whatever is corrupted is to be cut out with a 
Anife, in fuch a manner as that fome of the found part be taken with | 


at. This ruleis as univerfal as the former, when a gangrened part 


“is cut away, that the wound muft be cautcrized. “Butif, either by — 
means of medicines, or the actual cautery, the floughs have grown — 
callous, there is great danger, that when they caft off, a profufton ~ 
of blood from the penis may follow; therefore long reft is neceflary, — 
and keeping the body almoft immoveable, til! the floughs be gently. — 
loofened from itin proper time. But ifa-perfon, e’ther wittingly, 
or inadvertently, by walking too foon, has feparated the floughs, — 
and there enfues a hemorrhage, cold water muft be applied. If — 
that does not prevail, ‘recourfe muft be had to thofe medicines ~ 
which flop blood. ' If even thefe do not relieve, the part muft be 
-auterized carefully and cautioufly; and not afterwards expofed to — 
the {fame-danger by any motion whatever.” —_ beaten a ie 
What follows is yet more immediately applicable to the fub- © 
ject :—— Sometimes alfo, in the fame place, there happens that kind 
of gangrene, which the Greeks call phagedzna; in which no time — 
is to be loft, but the fame remedies muft be immediately applied; — 
and if thefe are not fuccefsful, it muft be burne by the a€tual cautery. ; 
‘There is likewife a ‘certain blacknels, which gives no pain, but — 
Spreads, and, if we do not refift it, makes its way to the bladder, © 
and cannot be cured afterwards. But if it be at the end of the © 
glans, near the urinary pipe, a fmall probe fhould be intreduced © 
nto that firft, to prevent its clofing; and then the actual cautery’ — 
muft be applied to the ulcer. But if it has penetrated deep, what- — 
ever is tainted muft be cut off. For the reft, it muft have the — 
fame treatment with other gangrenes.”” OAT ae: a 
Wiseman, in book ii. chap. x. of his treatife, has the following — 
‘remarks on this fubject:— Phagedena,” fays he, “ ftrictly fo - 
called,*is an ulcer with /welled lips, that eats the fiefh and neigh-,— 
bouring parts in the bottom and edges of the ulcer. It differs from: 
the berpes, becaufe that always begins in the fein, with little moif- 


ture; this always affects the #e/s, and abounds with matter, =~ 
: : . che ¥ 
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hath a rottennefs and putrefacticn joined with it. 
«Both thefe are venomous malignant ulcers, and both {préad: 
but they differ, in that one hath tumor, and no putrefaction; and the 
other, putrefaction, and ne tumor.” Day i 
_ Of the fymptoms, he obferves; ‘ Some take their original 
from abfcefles deep in the flefh, others begin more thallow, and in 
time {pread and eat not only the fkin and fleth, but the parts about, 
and diffolve the flefh in the bottom of the ulcer very fenfibly.” 
Concerning the cure, after recommending local applications that 
are “cold anddry,”’ ina fenfe not intelligible to the modern {ur-- 
geon, he acds, “ If thefe anfwer not expectation, you muft proceed 
with more ftrong medicaments. But by the authority of the an- 
cients, you mult /carify thefe ulcers, or fome way provoke them to 
bleed, that the fharp humours may thereby be difcharged. Then 
wath them with fome drying medicaments, which may alfo reftrain 
the influx of the humours, as agua calcis, eruginofa, or aluminofa, 
&c. &e.”? , , 3 
<¢ But,”? continues he, “ if this ulcer be with rottenne/s and pitre= 
Faction, you are to proceed with detergents, as unguentum Fgyp- 
fiacum, mercurius precipitatus, pulvis andronis mufa, allo cau/fiicy 
and aétual cautery. - | | pact hs 
“ To thefe applications, objeions have been made; and, but a 
little above, medicaments are by myfelf propofed, drying without er- 
_rofion, but when thefe take no place, we proceed to ftronger; and 
_where there is putrefaétion, you will find ufe forthe ftrongeft fore 
_ of medicaments, as the aual cautery, it is not only ferving to re= 
move the corrofive flesh, but to check the malignity, and ftrengthen 
’ the weak part. But, in cafe that will not be admitted of, you muft 
proceed with the other, and the while defend the parts about. with 
refrigerants; and, after feparation of the corrupt fiefh, treat it by 
Jarcotics, and epulotics, as hath been elfewhere faid.’” iw 
To -thefe remarks, in which the author feems to have taken 
Celfus principally for his model, fucceeds a detail of eight cafes, or 
““obfervations;”’ the two laft of which feem to have been of the 
phagedzenic kind, though he aflumes the fame of the reft, from their 
being “ difficult of cure.”——His fixth ebfervation defcribes the fitua- 
tion of © A gentleman of about-fifty years of age, of a lean, ary 
habit of body, labouring under a corrofive ulcer, running from the 
left fide of the upper lip near that noftril, clof along the nofe, to 
the great canthus, or corner of the eye, penetrating the fkin ‘here 
_ and there deeper than elfewhere : it {pread alfo without the edges of | 
the ulcer, making, as it were, a double furrow along the ridge and 
fide of the nole, fuperficially in the fein.” . 
Afr reciting the externak and internal remedies employed, he 
proceeds :~~ By this method, I dried up the upper ulcer un the 


- & Noma is a deep ulcer, that eats and fpreads without tumor, but 
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fide. ofthe. nofe, but the cicatrices were unfeemly, as in moft fac 
rebellious ulcers they are; we being glad to dry them in any fafhion 
‘as we may.—The other ulcers alfo filled up with flefh, and after- 
wards cicatrized infome parts. The deepeft ulcers were alfo well- 
difpofed to it.”’—After fome ftay in the country, during which, the 
remedies were perfevered in, he returned with ‘the ulcer much © 
exafperated, and difcharging a virulent matter, it having corroded . 
deep the whole length from his upper lip along the cheek into the . 
great canthus, dividing the lower lid of the eye, and was pafling 
between the glandula lachrymalis and the eye: it had alfo fpread be- 
neath into that noftril, and had pafled its matter through; and, in 
truth, the cafe was moft deplorable.’” ‘ The topical remedies,’ 
he obferves, “ were only drying medicaments, without acrimony, : 
which agreed well with the ulcer, but ferved only to palliate. 102. 
The ulcer fpread itfelf under that eye, fretting the mufcles fo, that — 
the €ye. was drawn by the contrary mufcles to the external canthus, ~ 
and diftorted fo, as ic was éafy to fee the optic nerve.’’--'Tre author 
concludes the particulars of this miferable cafe, by ftating, that 

“< The patient was attacked with the fame difeafe on the other fide, 
and, at laft, fell a victim to its ravages.’’ “The other cafe, which ~ 
feems to fall within the defcription of phagedzenic ulceration, is the 
following: | a: SN, 

A gentleman of about forty years of age, of a fanguine ~ 
compleétion, and plethoric, had an herpes excedens, affecting the 

eyelids. It had been of fome years growth. It began on the upper 
eyelid, near the cilia, or edge, in a fmall puftule, and fpread along 
the edge to the external canthus, where it eat deeper into the fkin, 
and by errofion, caufed an ulcer of a round figure, of the breadth of - 

a filver penny, eating into that corner of the membrana conjunc~ 
tiva, and thence the Jength of the lower eyelid, confuming it down- 
wards, leaving the neighbouring parts fehirrous. Its ertofion in 
thefe parts was increafed by the continual fluxion of the inflamed — 
eye; for the upper lid where the herpes firft arofe, was not fo much 
concerned, the original herpes lying there, not unlike a bordeolum. 
Purging, b'eeding from the external jugular vein, and iffues in the 
back, were tried, and “ frontals to intercept the defcent of humours ;? 
but the event of this cafe, with fome occafional abatement and 
variation, was by no means unlike the former, for the patient,’ 
retiring into the country, with.a fupply of the remedies which had - 
apparently rendered him fervice, experienced, neverthelefS, fo great. 
_an increafe of the malady, as to lofe the affectedeye. — : 

The term cancer, applied to this difeafe by Celfus, will not-be 
thought difficult of conftruction, when it is underftood, that this is 
not the only inftance_of its: mifapplication by the fame writer, who ~ 
includes eryfipelas, and other external ulcerations, which have an 
unlimited difpofition to extend themfelves, in the clafs of cancers, — 
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‘The diftinétions he has made of two fpecies of phagedzena, we fhali 
notice hereafter, in tracing Mr. Adams’s remarks on that head. 

‘Of the defcription of phagedzna-given by Wifeman, in the pre- 
ceding extracts, it may not be improper here to obferve, that few 
who have attentively noticed the difeafe, will adnfic that it is“ an 
ulcer-with {welled lips.”” In this, however, and his defeription of 


_ moma, “ which eats and {preads without tumor,”? and has’ “a rot. 


tenne/s and putrefaction’’ attending it, we trace the difcriminations 
of Celfus very evidently, ) 

_ Of the practice recommended by either of thefe writers, nothing 
need be faid. ‘The reader will, without difficulty, colle& what is 
material from them; as well as obferve what he finds difcordant to 
modern notions refpecting the treatment. The difeafe will, un- 
doubtedly, be beft underftood by an attention to thofe well marked 
cafes which ftand upon record, and to which it will be fufficient if 
we refer, See, therefore, Mr. Hunter’s Treatife on the Venereal 
Difeafe, part vii. page 3853 Turner on the Venereal Difeafe, page - 
248; Edinburgh Medical Effays, vol. i. ; and vol. iii. of the London 
Medical Tranfactions. ‘Thefe cafes are pointed out to our obfer- 
‘vation by Mr. Adams. For his excellent obfervations on them, 
fee ‘Treat. Morb. Poifons, page 69, &c. . | 

The diftinétion of phagedzena into two diftingt {pecies is clearly 

afcertained by Mr. Adams; who, remarking on the paflages we 
have quoted from Celfus, and on the general opinions of that ac- 
curate writer, fays, “ What I particularly wifh to remark here is 
his defcription and divifion. of phagedzena into two fpecies.. The 
fiuft is the common phagedana, for which he adviles the actual. 
cautery. The other he defcribes as beginning with a blackne/s, or 
flough, and, if not prevented, {preading to'the bladder *, in- which 
ftage.no affiftance can be given. If this is {ated on the glans, near 
the urethra, he advifes the fame remedy, with prpper care to pre~ 
ferve the orifice of the urethra; but if the difeafe has penetrated deep, 
that the knife fhould be ufed.”” The firft {pecies is by no means 
uncommon. Wifeman’s cafes are in point, as well as the inflance 
related by Dr. Donald Monro, in the London Medical Tranfice 
tions, but particularly the latter. if | 
_ The other {pecies' of phagedzena, Mr. Adams contends, is only 
defcribed by Celfus; and he follows up this remark by the recital 
(p- 70.) of a cafe at fome length, which fell principally.under his .: 
Own management +. In this, the diftin@ion quoted from that ve- 


_™ See the foregoing extracts from Celfus. 
~. t It may not be unneceffary to remark, that Mr. Adams grounds his 
diftinction of the phagedenic from other ulcers, whofe limits are more de- 
fined, on the circumitance of the callous edge and bafe,” which exift in 
the latter, being wanting in the former. To this ie attributes the more 
rapid progrefs of phagedznic ulceration. See Treatife on Morbid Peifons, 
Pp. 96. ; 
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~ nerable writer, is very ftrongly marked, as Mr. Adams obferves, in 
the following words; “ The cafe,” fays he, “ in its fir ftage, is 
exactly defcribed by Celfus, as the phagedzena, diftinguifhed by 
guaedom nigrities que non fentitur fed ferpit. It was, indeed, feated 
on the prepuce, and his directions are applicable to the glans, be= 
caufe his’ principal objeét in them is the prefervation of the urethra. 
When phagedzna fpreads in this manner, it is impoffible to fay how 
far the difeafe may have extended before the lofs of fubftance fhews 
itfelf. “Che propriety of the direction, therefore, to cut beyond the © 
difeafed part | precidendum] in this inftanice, and to cauterize in the 
other, is eafily comprehended.” ; Mere te ae 
It is greatly beyond our purpofe to enter into Mr. Adam’s rea- 
foning on phagedzena of the laft-mentioned fpecies: neither would 
it be poffible; within the limits we have neceflarily prefcribed to our- 

felves, to do fufficient juftice to his ingenuity. Indeed, it is lefs our 
obje& to launch into the depths of hypothefis, than to make our 
work fubfervient’ to praétical purpofes; and, for this. reafon, we 
now proceed to confider what has been reprefented by practitioners 
as the moft beneficial treatment of phagedzna in its different forms. 
_ Here, however, we are under the neceffity, not only of being 
concife, but, in a great meafare, general; fince, we know of no 
fyftem of praétice that has been found fo uniformly beneficial as to, 
‘be entitled to exclufive recommendation. ‘There are two views of 
the fubje&t, however, which it is neceflary to take. One is of the 

~ eonftitutional, and the other of the local changes, which we fhould | 
endeavour, by theufe of medicine, to produce ; and in this, both the 
{pecies of phagedzena already fpoken of are equally concerned. 

In the .phagedeena producing black floughs, there can be no 
doubt but'the bark, and, in moft cafes, opium fhould bereforted 
to; the former efpecially, in large and repeated dofes, fo that the 
conttitution may be invigorated as quickly as poffible, and enabled 
to refift the progrefs of the ulceration before it becomes fo extenfive 
as to deftroy the patient. The internal exhibition of mufk with 
volatile’ of ammonia, as defcribed in our remarks on mortification, — 
may alfo prove effentially ufeful. In all endeavours of this kind, — 
the ftate of the pulfe will afford a fufficient criterion: for the difeafe 
is, in fat, a {pecies of mortification, differing chiefly from a com- 

mon {phacelus in its difpofition to affect parts not previoufly in- 
flamed, and fpreading rather fuperficially than to a great depth. 

In the local treatment, antifeptie applications, fuch as the fer- 
menting poultice, are of ufe; and fo is a mixture of equal parts of 
Venice turpentine and ‘the old compound tin@ure of myrrh, ap- 
_plied upon lint. Inftances have occurred, in which a folution of 
opium, in the proportion of a drachm to a pint of water, has been 
of fingular fervice. A fpecimen of the practice of the old furgeons: 

_ appears in the treatment recommended by Wifeman, which, pro= 
ceeding on the now exploded fyftem of the humoral pathology, is 


j 
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generally. thought not deferving of attention. In the phagedena 
attended ‘ with rottennefs and putrefaction,’’ by which is eVidently 
meant that fpecies which we are now confidering, Wifeman’s in- 
ftructions are, in fome refpeéts at leaft, worth our remembering, 
however their feverity may deter us from adopting them. Thefe, 

We have already remarked, relate to the application of detergents, 

as ung. Acgyptiac. merc. praecipit. &es alfo cau/fic, and a€tual caue 
tery. . ; | 3 | 
__ If the experience of that writer afforded any fan@ion to the ufe 
of fuch means, efpecially of the latter, it is to befuppofed, the good 
effected by them muft have arifen from the new a¢tion brought on 
being fufficient to counteraét the difeafed action, and thus to arreft 
the progrefs of the difeafe ; and, indeed, where the confequences are 
of fo threatening a nature, there feems no reafon why modern prac~ 
titioners fhould hefitate even to refort to cauftic and aétual cautery. 
__ Of the other fpecies of phagedzna, the treatment is endlefs,. in fo 
far as even the moft approved of our remedies barely efcape the im- 
putation of inefficacy. “ As long as the conftitution retains its fui 
ceptibility, and the pus the property of the poifon, the Irritating 
taufe will be conftantly prefent, and ulceration or abforption, with 
purulent difcharge, will continue without interruption, and with 
fuch rapidity often, as to prevent the formation of the adhefive 
Jamina*, or to abforb it as faft as it is formed.’? What remedies: 
then thall we refort to in our attempts to counteract this kind of 
prozrefs in the true phagedzenic ulcer? 

A remedy much too generally approved, and promifcuoufl y em- 
ployed by practitioners, is mercury. For an inveitigation into 
the phenomena which attend the ufe of that mineral, furgery is in 
debted to the author we have fo frequently cited in this part of our” 
fubje@t. It has been already faid, that an injudicious perfeverance 
in the ufe of it has, efpecially in the crude /aie of a wound, in ver 
many initances produced phagedana. Notwithftanding this, Mr. 
Adams concludes: | ; 

1. “ That mercury is a remedy we are justified in trying in all 
Cafes of ulceration that retift common topical applications, and re- 
_ florative remedies, particularly if unattended with flough. 

*¢ 2, That where ulceration is unattended with a callous edge and 
' bafe, mercury fhould .be exhibited with greater caution, and the 
_ mercurial falts, for the mott part, preferred. 
3 “ That the /econdary ulcers of fome morbid poifons yield to 
_Jefs mercury than their primary ones. | 3 
_ 4.“ That, in tome inftances, where mercury has been freely ex- 
hibited before the appearance of fecondary ulcers, it has not pre- 


‘ 


* Mr. Hunter defcribes the adhefive lamina as a procefs which takes place 
an the formation of an abfcets, to prevent the effufion of the matter, Vide 
_ Adams on Morbid Poifons, p. g2. 
. FOL, : x 
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vented them. Yet, in thefe fame” cafes, when fecondary uleéfs: 
have appeared, they have yielded to a much ‘fighter mercurial irri 

tation’ than was ineffectually raifed to prevent Rieti ee 

“5. © Phat blotches, or ulcers,’ which “appear after the cure” of 
fecondary‘ulcets, feém, in the manner in ‘which they yitld to mera 
cury, to bear the fame analogy to ‘fecondary ulcers, as fecondary 


Ones do to primary. : °°“ sie | Pew Bilt eRe 
6. “ And laftly, that if a primary ulcer, whether of the flough4 — 

ing or true phagedena, fhould, at firft, refufe to’yield' t6 mercury, 
“we may be juftifiable in attempting it a fecond time,’ with”great eau- 
tion, either when we conceive the difeafe kept up by habit, of fo far 
familiarized to the ‘confitution, that the novelty’ of the'mercurial _ 
ftimulus may be fufficient’ to’ excite anew action, however 'tem- 
porary *.” p pron agente Se A} igeriayie! Deviate air ol tp 

Of the “ mefcurial falts,” there is no preparation “fo fuitable‘in _ 
thé ‘treatment of ‘phagedzena, ‘as hydrargyrus muriatus, the ‘effets © 
‘of which are {6 far removed from thofe of‘ quickfilver, in its fimple 
“forms, as tohave induced Sir John’ Pringle to’deny it the charaéter 
WEF fpecific in tHeVeriereal’lues, 17) 7°" FN, 41S hewn as : 
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This circumitance’ renders it peculiarly. eligible ‘where ‘we with 
‘to produce, by internal rentedies,a new* action in'any fore; but ever | 
“this preparation is tobe ufed, in the cafes we are now {peaking of, 
with ‘the greateft citcumfpeCtion. Tt fhould be exhibited in very 
{mall dofes, and-diffufed in confiderablée draughts of fome kind of 
fluid, as a decoGtion of farfaparilla, guaiacum, mezereon, or cin= 
‘chona. From an eighth toa quarter of a grain, repeated twice; or, 
"at'moft, thrice, in the day, we fhould déem fufficient. |» n POYO 
“\ The ufe'of this remedy is fometimes advantageoufly accompanied i 
“avith the extracts’ of cituta, hyociamus,’ belladonna, &c. which, ‘in 
“deed, feem to''be’ as’ ufeful Co-operants ‘as arty that -can‘be-chofen. 
‘Ut’ frequently happens, however,’ that the mereurial' faltsare ? not 
‘merely ineffectual,’ but ‘pernicious, and that the phagedenie difpofi- 
tion threatens to grow more confiderable during their exhibition. 
“The difcontinuance of this plan then becomes a matter’ of tourfes 
‘and in lieu of the miuriated’quickfilver, it’may be advifable ‘to make — 
trial of (ome of the ‘vitridlated metals; "more efpecially'thofe’ of iron i 
‘and zine} as being’ “lefs inndxious than’ copper, &evand, of courfe, — 

a imitting of “a nore Tibefal and Jéng-continued exhibition: ‘othe y 
Sferrum ammoniacgle is alfo a remedy of great efficacy,* and ‘thay be ; 

“piven.to a vety-confiderable extéritt } yet'we have found the timdiura — 

| ferri murtati to the full as effeGtual’when the narcotic vegetable €X= 


“tra&ts havé been given at the fame-time.’ } . ied q 
~T Th «CR a a5 J °) ody (de?! S Siok i ire i : 4 


: Ase / 7 ‘ \ 
* Jt is not to he forgotten, that this ingenious writer’s view of phagedaena 
“has @ prineipal Teference to its occurrence in ‘venereal cafes s:thélgencral ap= — 
“plication of nis conclufions is, however, very obvious, “Chap. v. of the Trea- — 

tife on Morbid Poifons, p. 99. Oo ea ee 
+ Mr, Jcftamond gave it, in fomevcafes of cancer, in the dofe of two arams 

ip a day.— Vide Surgical ‘Tracts, gto. p. 323. . eo 
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‘pain, and require to be removed fooner than any commona plica~.: 
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OF arfenic, a remedy, it. muft be confefled, of canfiderable pow- 
@rs, but dangérous in its exhibition, in almoft every form, we fhall 
fay little here at prefent; as fome general remarks on it will be ne- 
ceflary when we come to {peak of the cancerous ulcer, for the treat 
ment of which, it has been thought more particularly applicable. 
Internally we know of no preparation of arfenic fo little danserous 
as that with kali, ufed at St. Bartholomew’s hofpital ; and externally, 
hone is more ferviceable than that with antimony (arfenicum anti« 


moniatum of the Pharmacopoeia Chirurgica), from a very flight ap- 


plication of which, occafionally, a favourable change may be pros 


duced in the action of fuperficial phagedzénic ulcerations, 7 
Somé of the remedies ufed internally are alfo good as topical ap. 
plications. . The extracts of narcotic vegetables, elpecially when 
combined with fome of the neutral falts, as vitriolated magnefia, 
&c. or with borax, will now and then be found to anfwer a good 
purpofe. Muriated quickfilver alfo, if diffolved in a few drops of 


muriatic acid, and afterwards diluted fufficiently with diftilled 


water, tanks with the beft of eur topical remedies, not only in the 
ulcer of which we are treating, but in common ulcers, where a 
ftimulus is wanting. by? vi Nees 

In the phagedzenic ulcer, we often find that the fame remedies 
will fuéceed beft inthe form ofa poultice. Arfenic may fometimes 
do more fervice when applied after this manner,. than in the way we’ 
have mentioned above. One grain being diffolved in a quart of 
diftilled water, and the folution carefully filtered, a cataplafm may 
be made, by the addition of bread crumbs and linfeed meal. It is 
almoft needlefs toadd, that the application muft be made to the bare 
furface of the ulcer, without any intervening dreffing of lint, &c, 
wnich, however, fome furgeons think fhould never be omitted in 
The arfenical poultice will, in all likelihood, give confiderable 


tion; but it will .often change the action of the fore, and, for a 
time, at leaft, produce healthy appearances. Another beneficial 
kind of poultice, in. fimilar cafes, is the catapla/na effervefcens al- 
ready fpoken of, The carbonic acid, which is gradually extricated 
from it, and brought into contact with the ulcer, has, in various 
inftances, proved of fervice. A folution of common foap, formed 
into acataplafm, has alfo its merits; though, like any other remedy 


_ . the practitioner may adopt, it is not equally ufeful in all cafes. 


‘There are, befides, a variety of topics, which may be ufed in 


the form of a powder, with fome chance of advantage. Hydrar- 


Syrus nitratus ruber, prepared verdigrife, and fome of the narcotic 
vegetables, in a pulverized ftate, are of this kind. Rhubarb, 


* This, indeed, is to be regulated according to cireumttances; fince, 2s has 
been obferved in {peaking of common ulcers, different parts of a fore will fome. 
times require to be protect.d from the effects of any genera! application we 
may ufe, 
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éolumba, and fquills, though more efficacious in promoting the 
healing of the common ulcers of long ftanding, are alfo worthy of © 
a trial ; for where all is uncertainty, the remoteft hope even fhould 
be encouraged. - | ys 

~ Tt is.to be obferved, that in the application of remedies fo oppo- 
fite in their apparent tendency, there is great room for the exercife 
of the furgeon’s judgment and difcretion. To thofe phagedznic 
ulcers, which affeét the furface chiefly, “ ulceration going on in 
the furrounding fkin, while a new fkin forms in the centre, and 


" keeps pace with the ulceration, exhibiting an irregular fore, like a 


; 


worm-eaten groove, all round,”’ thofe {timulating topics, which 
tend to alter the action of parts, may be ufed with lefs referve; 
while, on the other hand, the treatment of thofe cafes in which 
the ulceration is difpofed to penetrate, and where a great degree of 
inflammation, pain, and irritation, fubfift, muft, of courfe, be 
managed with greater delicacy. Notwithftanding this, it is to be 


-obferved, that the exiftence ef pain and irritation, which frequently 


feem to be aggravated by mild, relaxing, and more particularly 
sreafy applications, is no reafon why fharp remedies fhould not be 
made choice of; but rather the’ contrary, fince in overpowering the 
difeafed aCtion, which may have beconie habitual in the ulcer, we 
Often exercife the only means of effecting a cure. XS 

In the phagedzenic actions, which, in many cafes, fucceed thofe 
of the venereal poifon, or rather of the poifon of the mercury, 


-almoft all the remedies we have named have been océafionally tried. 


Mr. Hunter, indeed, fpeaks very fully of them in his treatife on 
the venereal difeafe, and intimates, among other means of treating 
buboes which have become phagedzenic, 4 practice ufual at the Lock 
hofpital, of applying gold-refiner’s water to them.—He alfo men- 
tions the mezereon as a ufefu! medicine, in fome initances, and the 
copious internal exhibition of the juice of oranges, as recommended 
by Dr. Fordyce. Wnts ea ee as 2 alice 
‘” Thofe, indeed, who read -with attention that invaluable work in 
which thefe hints appear, will anticipate much of the information » 
we have been able to convey, as to the remedies poflefling a greater 
or lefs fhare of confequence in the treatment of phageda#na.—For 
this reafon, we fhall not extend this part of our fubject fatther than 
to remark, that the greateft uncertainty exifts as to the effects even 
of the moft reputed of our remedies; and that a patient and perfe- 
vering trial of cach in fueceffion, will often be neceflary, before 
any will be attended with the falutary confequences for which we 
are anxious. oi : | 
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That kind of ulcer which authors have chofen to diftinguifh by 
the appellation of cancerous, is a difeafe very different from that to 
which the term properly belongs. It is {uppofed to arife from fome 
exifting virus in the conftitution, to attack the fkin more com- 
monly than any of the deeper feated parts, and to appear’ in the 
face more frequently than in any other part of the body. Thofe 
who have attempted a defcription of this ulcer, as diftinét from the 
true cancer, have certainly been mifled by the anomalous character 
which moft unmanageable ulcers are apt to aflume ; and have only 
ufed the term cancerous, becaufe none more appropriate feemed to 
prefent itfelf; for certainly that difeafe, which they defcribe as can- 
cer, can have no pretentite to the name, were it only from the 
mere circumftance of its being, in many inftances, curable. 

Vhis*kind of ulcer “is a malignant, corroding fore, upon the 

<fkia, the furface of which is golly and fhining, and furnifhes an 
. It partakes of fome of the fhoot- 
ing, lancinating, darting pain of the cancer; though not nearly in 
fo great a degree. But the great di/finéion between that and the 
true cancer is, that its edges are not indurated and tucked in, or in- 
verted, as thofe of the true cancer. The true cancer cannot be 
cured without extirpation; the cancerous ulcer very frequently admits 
ofacure. The latter, now and then, makes its appearance after the 
venereal chancre, for the corrofive, creeping, and malignant ulcer, 
that comés on after this complaint, is of that kind.”’ 

In thefe terms has one of the moft eminent of the public teachers 

of the practice of furgery {poken of what has been ufually called the - 


“cancerous ulcer; but though, in his defcription of it, there is no 


deviation from what may be fuppofed the received opinions on the 
fubject, it is by no means difficult to perceive, that this kind of 
ulcer has not the remoteit' alliance to cancer, and certainly has 
therefore been improperly hitherto confidered as a fpecies of catci- 


.noma, Although the pain is defcribed as /ancinating, like that of 


cancer, yet two of the ftrongeft characters of the latter difeafe are 
wanting, namely, the incurvated, or expanded ftate of the edges, 
and the uniformly fatal event. 3 

But if any thing farther were neceflary to fhew the erroneous 
grounds on which an ulcer that is not a cancer is termed cancerous, 


it would be found in the concluding lines of the foregoing defcrip- 


tion, where that fpecies of ulcer which arifes from the action of a 
morbid poifon on the penis, and which we have already {poken of 
in the fection on phagedzenic ulcer, is confounded with cancer. | 
AMfter ftating thefe reafons, we fhall not be expected to accede to a 

diftinction in itfelf fo clearly fallacious; buc rather to apply our 


¥ 
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felves to the confideration, of the true cancer in its ulcerated ftates 
not, it muft be confeffed, with the vain hope of wholly preventing 
its ultimate confequences; but, at leaft; with a view of retarding its 
progrefs, alleviating its violence, and contributing to render fome- 
what lefs irkfome the lives of thofe who are unfortuhately the fuffer- 
ing victims of this dreadful malady. -’ . ooh dah ea 
By the term cancerous ulcer, then, we mean a cancet in its ad- 
vanced ftage, when the difeafe ceafes to be what is called cecult. 
The foliowing definition is given by Mr. Pearton, who’ fays, 


& A cancerous ulcer 1S attended with a conftant fenfe of ardent pain: 
it is irregular in its figure, and commonly prefents an unequal fur- 
“face; it difcharges a fordid, fanious, and fetid matter : the edges of 
‘the fore are.thick, indurated, and’ often exquifitely painful; they 
“are fometimes inverted, at other times retorted, and often exhibit a 
‘ferrated appeatance. The ulcer, in its progres, ‘is frequently at- 
tended with hemorrhages, in confequence of the erofion of blood 
veffels.”’ | is 1% bi sd z fers ais 
"Of the progrefive fteps by which this cruel difeafe advances to 
‘that ftate, we fhall here fay a few words by way of introdu@tion. 
When this difeafe takes place in glandular parts, and particularly in 
‘the breafts of women, a number of hard chords are found to extend | 
themfelves in different directions from the principal tumor. To 
‘this circumflance, which prefents to the imagination the idea of a 
‘yefemblance to a crab, is owing the name by which the’ earlieft 
“writers have diftinguifhed a complaint, for. which, indeed, nothing 
_ “more appropriate can be devifed fo long as we remain, as at prefent, 
fo entirelyin the dark refpecting its true nature. een: : 
As thefe hard chords, which are nothing more than inflamed and 
“harderied abforbent veflels diverging from the principal tumor, were 
“obferved by the ancients to occur in other ulcerations than! thofe to 
Which, in Gur days, the term cancerous is confined, it became 
“common with them to confider as cancers various complaints, which, 


> 


~ 


‘in the more improved ftate of furgery among ‘the moderns, were 
“afterwards placed-in a very different clafs:’ . nie © 
“When a’hard tumor, which has exifted a long time in the breaft, 
w thout cither ciminifhing or increafing, and without giving any 
pain, begins at length to grow unealy, to extend ‘gradually in its 
~ Gimenfions, and to be affected with occafional pungent and Janci~ 
nating pains, there is reafon to fufpect that it is taking on the can- 
‘'eerous action, “This is not, however, invariably the cafe; fince 
“many irftances have occurred, where the tumor has fallen’ into a 
~ {tate -of inflammation, and even been attended with that ‘peculiar 
" kind of pain which ‘moft of all is to be fulpeted, ahd yet the difeafe © 
has not proved to be cf ‘that fatal nature, but the patiént has re~ — 
“ceived a certain, though tedious cure. Thefe inftantes, when they, — 
» do occur, ate eagerly laid hold of by quacks and the venders of — 
~ noftrums ; and are advertifed as inftances of the eficacy of theig - 
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plans, which unwary perfons, really affected with Cancer, are 
fometimes drawn’ in to, make trial of, at the expence, perhaps of the 
only refource which remains for their fecurity. | 
The lips, the tongue, the face, the penis, and tefticles, are the 
moft common fituations of cancer in men: in women, itis ufuall 
confined to the breafts, the uterus, and the rectum; though, in 
either fex, any of the foft parts may be attacked by it. 
The difeafe doesnot put on the fame appearance in every in- 
tance, but, in common with fome other local affections, is fo far 
influenced by the peculiarity of ftructure.of the part affected, as to 
exhibit very. diftinct appearances. ‘Thefe,.indeed, have borne fo 
little refemblance in fome inftanées, as to have tempted practitioners 
to deny that the general term cancer could be ftrictly applied ta 
them. Mr, Adams thinks the cancer of the uterus, at leaft, a very 
fair exception; and not only that of the rectum, but every-carcino- 
matous affection which, begins on the fkin, or parts fuperficially 
fituated, feems clearly diftinét from the fame difeafe in the breafts 
or other fecreting glands...) 0. : 
A preceding or preparatory, ftage of this difeafe authors have 
diftinguifhed by the name,of fehirrus. The fchirrous ftate of a 
gland is that in whichthe tumor gives no uneafinefs, and in which 
the fkin does not lofe its natural.colour. Every indurated, and in- 
fenfible tumor in a gland is, therefore, ftri€tly {peaking, a {chirrus: 
the term, however, is never.applied to fuch affections, unlefs they 
threaten to terminate in cancer, as will be obferved when we come 
to {peak more circumftantially of the latter. : 
When a {chirrous tumor. has advanced to.a cancerous, ftate, the 
hardened fubftance takes on fome degree of irregularity; and not 
-only becomes more or lefs attached to the part on which it grows, 
but advances, in a certain degree, towards the {kin, which partici- 
pates in the difeafe, and forms a kind of tucking in, or fiffure. At 
this part the alteration commonly begins, which gives the difeafe the 
name of an open (in oppofition to the term occw/t) cancer; and from 
this breaking kind of fate, it gradually proceeds to fuch.a procefs 
_of ulceration, and confequent difcharge of matter, as calls for the 
daily renewal. of fome kind, of external drefling.. Some would call 
this an ulcerated cancer rather than a cancerous ulcer; but we know 
of no ulcer but that which in other words might be called an open 
cancer,.to which the epithet cancerous can be {trictly applied, 
Indeed, it is not uncommon with practitioners who have had 
. few opportunities of marking the progrefiive fteps by. which the 


_¢ancerous ulcer is eftablifhed, to confider asfuch other ulcers (par- 


ticularly of glandular parts), which have a ftrong degree of malignity 
_in'themfelves, and alfo refemble cancer in their fpontaneous begin~ 
ning, their flow progrefs, and the kind of pain they have been at- 
_ tended with... Hence we fee the importance, not only of obtaining 


- , from the patient an. accurate and circumftantial hiftory of the 
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complaint, but alfo of being able to diftinguifh which of the fymp- 
toms arc, and which are ‘not, fairly referrible to caufes of a cancerous 
_mature. i ad 
Tt 1s not in every cafe, however, that the proerefs of a eancerous 
affection is flow; tor although, in the generality of inftances, a pe+ 
riod of fome years elaptes before it pafles through its preparatory 
{tages, in fome habits the difeale becomes complete even in the 
courfe of a few months, In fuch cafes, there are fucceflive and ° 
violent attacks of local inflammation, and the conttitution alfo fuffers 
by a correfponding degree of fever; each apparently aéting in fuc- 
ceffion as caufe and effect: for it is by no means uricommon to find 
' the fever preceding the renewal of the local inflammation. That » 
the fyftem is very materially concerned in cancerous affe@tions, is 
evident from the loofe texture of the blood which has been found to’ 
prevail in perfons predifpofed to it. On this principle, perhaps, we 
may account for the difpofition to hemorrhage fo prevalent inthe . 
open ftate of cancerous ulcer, and likewife for the extraordinary — 
acrimony, corrofivenefs, and peculiar fetor of the difcharge. 1 rae 
~The late Dr. Adair Crawford, in the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
vol. Ixxx. page 391, has given an account of fome experiments, 
made with a view to deteét, by chemical agency, the nature of can- 
cerous virus; and we fhall here concifely mention their refult, It 
is alleged, orcas SY AR Raa 
1. “ That the appearance of a powerful volatile alkali is dete&ted 
in the difcharge. | Sa 
2, “ Vhat.with this alkali, there is united an @érial fluid, pol- 
fefling the chief properties of hepatic air. fi ae 
3. “ That by the combination of thefe principles, a fort of hepa- 
tijéd ammonia is formed, on which the deleterious nature of the mat- 
ter depends.”” A “peculiar offenfive fetor” in the difcharge ; 
“ the fwelling of the contiguous lymphatic glands ;” and, laftly, 
“ the corrofion of veflels ;’? are indications of the exiftence of the 
real cancerous poifon ; and fo great are its powers of corroding, that 
they act not only on the animal fibre, but even on metals. The ce- 
tebrated Van Swieten alleges, that he has feen the texture of linen 
- rags as completely deftroyed by it as if they bad been moiitened with - 
nitrous acid; it 1s not very ufual, however, to witnefs thefe effects © 
in common cafes. 
‘The experiments of Dr. Crawford on this interefting fubject, 
naturally led him to fome conjectures as to the remedy moft likel 
to counteract the cancerous virus. Of this we hall concifely 
take notice in the courfe of what we have to obferve on the treat- 
ment. . yd 
As the difeafe, when arrived at the ulcerous ftate here defcribed, — 
can only be fuccefsfully combated through the medium of the con- 
ftitution; and as none of the many remedies propofed: have, on — 
“trial, been found to merit our confidence, it would be a walte of 


f 


. 
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time even to enumerate them ; we fhall, therefore, dwell principally 
on the local treatment, from which we may hope to procure for tue 
patient fome temporary advantages at leatt. ‘ 

Our object, then, will be—1ft,~ To alleviate the violence of the 
pain: 2dly, T’o amend the difcharge, ‘or, at leaft, corre& its fetor : 
3dly, To retard the extenfion of the ulcer: Athly, ‘l'o reftrain oc- 
cafional hemorrhages, and prevent their debilitating the fyftem. 

I. ‘Ihe remedies capable of alleviating the violence of the pain, 
are both internal and local. . Of the former, not only opium, but 
moft of the inferior narcotics, have been varioufly adminiftered with 
confiderable temporary effect. tis expedient, indeed, at almot all 
events, to carry the ufe of thefe remedies as far as the immediate 
fafety of the patient will admit: not forgetting, that, in the allevia- 
tion of pain, is, perhaps, involved the prolongation of life; for debi- 
lity, the gradual increafe of which marks the progrefs of cancer to 
its fatal termination, is greatly increafed by long-continued and 
violent pain. , : 

It is to this property alone in the different narcotic vegetables, 
that many practitioners attribute their fuppofed virtue in cancerous 
difeafes. Pain not only abftractly, but relatively, iapairs the bocy.. 
Its ftimulus is not merely attended with direct morbid confequences, 
but tends alfo indirectly to the patient’s injury, by deitroying the 
appetite, and producing the moft afflicting ftate of mental dejeciion, 

The narcotic vegetables, exclufive of opium, are cicuta, aconiium, 
byofcvamus, and beiladonna. Oa the medicinal properties of hemlock, 
a great diverfity of opivions’ have been maintained; and for this 
there is a mode of accounting, of which few, perhaps, are aware. | 
According to fome writers, but more particularly Dr. Withering, 
there are feveral ways in which the views of a medical praél.tioner, 
in preferibing hemiock, may be fruftrated. he plant’ chofen for 
preparing the extract may not be the true conium muculatum, which 

1s diftinguifhed by red {pots along the ftalk. It may not be gathered 
when in perfection, namely, when. beginning to flower. The ine 
fpiffation of the juice may not have been pertorimed in a water-bath, 
but, for the fake of difpatch, over a comimon fire. The leaves, of 
which the powder is made, may not have been cautioufly dried, and 
preferved ina well-ftopped bottle ; or if fo, may ftill’ not have been 
guarded from the ill effects of expofure to the light. Or, laftly, the 
whole medicine may have fuffered from the mere effeéts of long 
keeping. From any of thefe caufes, it is evident, the powers of 
cicuta may have fuffered; and it happens, no doubt, very frequen iy, 
that the failure of it ought, in fact, to be attributed to one or other 
of them. | . 

To the foregoing lift a late writer has added the diftilled water of 
lauro-cerafus, and nux vemica. He has, however, done little more 

mame thefe remedies. The former, it feems, was tried without 


‘ 
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fuccefs by Profeflor: Richter, of Gottingen: Net whilt the effects 
of it on the buman body remain unafeertained, a farther trial, itis to. 


be hoped, will be made of it,’ not only in-this, but other difeafes, for 
which, at prefent; no means of cure are-known. aehie: 
One or other of ‘thefe, remedies, accurately prepared, may be,ad- 
miniftered, from finall, beginnings to ,a dofe fufficiently confiderable 
to blunt the feelings of the patient, and- render the pain.ofra cancer- 
ous ulcer very trifling. Jn fome, perhaps, a beneficial, change may 
be produced in-the ulcer itfelf; though we are not to be too fanguine 
in our expectation of this. ees ae seus dehy 
‘The external remedies to be had recourfe to in thefe unfortunate 
cafes, are much more various, They confift, chiefly, of two de- 
fcriptions, to wit, the emollient, and the fedative ; and their modes 
of application admit likewife of being confiderably varied,-» Befides 
employing ftreng infufions of the narcotic vegetables already men- 
tioned, either in the form of fomentation and poultice, or by pledgets 
of lint dipped into them, we! may add to the lift an infufion » of tar 
bacco, a plant poflefling, perhaps, the moft powerful fedative virtues 
of any that have been named. Emallient remedies that are fimply 


ty Shen 


fuch, are lefs worthy of our choice than’ thofe laft mentioned, which 


- anfwer both intentions. | - os foes th 

Where the ufe of fomentations and poultices happens to. be in- 
eligible, great eafe may be procured by fprinkling the ulcer copioufly 
with a fine powder of the leaves of cicuta. Sometimes the farina of 
malt alone will have a good’effe&; and the ufe of remedies im this 
particular form has this great advantage, that they abforb the acri~ 
monious difcharge, and thereby prevent much pain, which, from that 
caufealone, would be felt by the patient. 


On fome occafions, it has been faid, a folution of afla-foetida. has 


been found not only to give eafe, but tobenefit the ulcer. The fame 
may be faid of cold-drawn linfeed oil, alone, or with a {mall portion 
of camphor ‘diflelved in it, . Other practitioners have recourfe to 
thick folutions of the. narcotic extracts ; joining with.them a due 


proportion of fal-fedativum. Where any of thefe are, tried, the 
‘mode of application is by pledgetsof lint dipped into the mixture, 


and renewed according to circumftances. . you 
"But a remedy capable of affording-much relief, not only in ‘this, 

but almof in every view, is the application of a blifter at fome Jittle 
diftance from-the ulcer. Where the pain occurs ina ‘violent, de- 


“gree, it is generally brought on by fome frefh attack of inflamma- 


tion, and the blifter, by exciting a powerful ftimulus, in its neigh- } 


{ 


bourhood, will frequently have the effect, common to. the fame re- — 
medy in other cafes, of drawing off inflammation, and confequently — 


leffening the painin the ulcer. -: 


: ont ort myrey Y ’ 
2. Of remedies which are calculated to amend the difcharge, and 


correct its fetor, the number, correctly Speaking, is very limited. 
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‘They all confit of fubftances poffefing antifeptie qualities ;‘fuch as 
‘poultices prepared of turnips; carrots, &c. boiled and mafhéd; the 
effervefcing cataplafm ; or, what is beft of all, carbonic acid vapour 
(fixed air), applied by an apparatus fimilar to’ that lately recom- 
‘mended’ by Dr. Ewart, and deferibed‘in his account of cancerous 
cafes'treated at Bath. i ¥ 
“<The bruifed leaves of frefh hemlock are alfo ferviceable in this 
view; as is, likewife, the folution of camphor in linfeed oil, men. 

- 'tidned above. Some have tried decoétions of altringent vegetables, 

‘particularly cinchona. are | 
©" {tis here proper’ to mention the chernical préparation that Dr. 
“Crawtord conceived moft likely to deftroy the cancerous virus, 
‘which he had found to confit in an hepatifed ammonia. 

Flis hopes were chiefly founded on the oxygenated murtatic acid, 

‘ diluted with thrice its’ weight of ~water, which, by this dilution, 

‘gives little pain ‘to cafés that are not highly irritable. Tn fome in- 
‘itances, he found that it correéted the fetor, and amended the dif- 
‘tharge; but its good'effe&ts werd by no means uniform, for it failed 
entirely in many others. its operation is {tilly therefore, a matter 
of equal uncertainty with moft other’ applications in this difeafe. 
‘How far this’ acid is to be ventured on internally is to be doubted; 
and alfo, if ufed internally, whether it would produce any ftronger 
effect than any other fimple acid. by Ayer | 
Though objections: may ‘exift to the internal ufe of oxygenated 
muriatic acid, it may, néverthelefs, as an external application, an- 
{wer the end of correcting the fetor, which is extremely offenfive 
_ to the patient, and even injurious; fince the effluvia entering the . 
‘lungs along with the atmofpheric air,* greatly injures the purity of 

_-the latter. 

‘3+ Lo retard the extenfion of the uleer, is, perhaps, a taf, of little 
lefs difficulty than to effet its diminution; and muft confif in an 
Mnion of the means which we propofe to point out as requilite to 

»- the feveral indications.'‘To retard the progrefs of a difeafe, we mult 
«adopt “all the methods that have a tendency towards its cure; and, 
“therefore, in the inftance before us, we are called upon to employ 
_ hot only external, but internal remedies, and alfo to attend to diet, 

"~exercife, and every circumftance by which vigour maybe imparted 
~ to the conititution, and the general healih of the body maintained. 

_ Of the internal remedies mof beneficial to a cancerous ulcer, and » 
~ which. have not been already taken in another view, there remain 
- only two to which the finalleit efficacy can be juftly attributed ; and, 
“unhappily, we are almoft wholly precluded from the ufe of one of 

them, by the danger which invariably attends its exhibition. The 
“twa remedies we {peak of are arfenic and iron. Of the effects of 
* the former we have very copious accounts in the writings of the 


fate Mr. Juftamond, and man y others. Thefe are {uflicient almoft 


~ 


\ 
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to prohibit the ufe. of arfenic entirely in-any cafe; yet as fome may 
be of a different opinion, there are fewer Me thions to that prepara 
tion of it, ufed at St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital, under the mame of 
halt arfenicatum, than to any other with which we are acquainted, 
With regard to the ufe of iron, it may truly be faid, that it has a ° 


3 very confiderable effect in fupporting the fyftem, and leflening. de- 


Aility; aud it will even produce very flattering appearances in tome » 
cancerous fores, more, efpecially thofe of the face. ‘The author lait 
quoted has detailed very much at length the refult of his trials: of 
“shat preparation, called ferrum ammonicale: it is, of courfe, fuperflu- 
ous to enter upon the fubject here; yet it is neceflary, perhaps, to 
mention his having alfo employed a fpirituous preparation of the 
fame metal as a ¢opic, and, in many cafes, with the ey ica effect of 
retarding the extenfion of the cancerous ulcer. | 

‘Chis preparation, made according, toa German recipes was unrie- 
-ceffarily elaborate ; and, except in point.of cleanlinefs of application, | 
po oflefie ed no-advantage over the tindfura ferri muriati, which Mr. 
}uftamond afterwards employed as a fubltitute, This tin¢ture is 
recommended to be applied with a.camel's-hair brufh upon the thick - 
curling edges of the fore, and to fome little diftance around it ; drefl- 
ing the ulcer icfelf wath any other remedy that the {tate of it might. 
_ teem to require. : 

Among the means of retarding the progrefs of the ulcer, we ma 
alfo very, properly reckon the occafional application of blifters, in 
"the manner alr eady. mentioned; and alfo the ufe of the arfenical 
“ canjtic, fromtime to time, to fuch parts of the ulcer, or of i its anges, 
as are particularly ili- conditioned. be 

Ie muit be admitted, indeed, that the. ufe of active Bak sy as a 
means of retarding a@ cancerous ulcer, thould be adopted with great 
eld alged aa Ww hatever creates active inflammation, {preads the 

ncerous poifon in an equal proportion ; and unlefs we can qualify — 
our applications in fuch a way as to deftroy without imflamin 
iw rivich cannot but bea difficult, if not an impoihble tafk), we fhall | 
‘run tome risus, not only of adding to the patient’s prefent fufferings, p 
but alfo of ipeading the mifchief to pasts not before altel by the 
difeale. 

In many common ulcers, Aa Si and folate in the cancers | 
ous ulcer, there exilt parts.which, polleding lefs of life tham the fur- 
-younding fubfance, may be deftioyed by a prudent management of 
A sat cauitic, without producing much arvitation, “There is fome 
gificulty too in the applications we may felect for this purpote 5. yets 
we bave the means of qualifying them by the mixture. of. other ~ 
' fabltances capable of adding to that dupotitiea, in Centain parts of 
the ulcer, which we have deferibed as favourable to the infen{i] 

operation, of a cauftic. Thefe fubftances are. not merely fuci as 


_pweaken_ its powers in proportion as they extend, its bulk, but fuck | 


’ 
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as act fpecifically on the animal fibre, and ‘by diminifhing its life yet 


_ more -confiderably than before, render it a prey to the efcarotic pro- 


perties of the compofition, with only a flight degree of inconvenience 
tothe patient. — y sireuh 


~ » The cauftic’ moft advifable in this view, therefore, is a mixture 


of due proportions of antimoniated atfenic, opitim, and camphor, the 
proportions ‘being regulated according to the degree of irritability 
and fenfibility exifting in the part deftined for its ation. \ ‘The addi. 


» tions 'to the ¢auftic fhould, at leaf, be equal to two-thirds of the 


bulk of the whole; and the proportion of opium fhould be about 
double ‘that of the camphor: but all thef circumfances muft be 
matter of difcretion with the praCtitioner, as mutt alfo the extent of 
furface to be attacked, the intervals to be allowed between each fuc- 
Ceffive application of the cauftic, 8c. | ‘ 

We thall not clofe this part of ourfubje& without remarking, that, 
among the remedies which have been fuggelted for the improvement 
6f cancerous ulcers, Dr. Saunders has mentioned the internal ufe of - 


2 


_ the juice of the well-known plant, called goofe-grafs. Perhaps, this 


_ is not unworthy of a trial. It fhould, however, be given to fome 


extent, and continued for a confiderable time, before any favourable 
effects are to be expected. , | | 

4. The Jatt object of our enquiry is after the means of refraining 
hemorrhages from the cancerous ulcer; and this may be included in 
a very few remarks. When a cancerous ulcér is greatly advanced, 
and the matter it difcharges is highly correfive, the ulceration:is nor 
confined to the mufcular fibres of the part, but preys alfo upon the 
blood-veffels, and every other fubftance in its way. : 

In cancers, as well as in moft other local difeafes in which an 
unufual quantity of blood is derived to the part, both the arteries 
and veins become confiderably enlarged. Even the vens,.when their. 
Coats are corroded, will give vent to confiderable quantities of 
blood ; but when a branch of an artery is partially deftroyed, the 
hemorrhage becomes far more ferious; and it very often happens, 
that a repetition of bleeding from this cauie, joined to the pre-exift- 
ing conftitutional debility, carries off the patient. Nor need we 
wonder at this: the artery thus affected, being buried in a difeafed 


-mafs, cannot be fecured by an operation, asin common cafes 3; while, 


’ 


on the other hand, its being partially, not wholl y, divided, prevents 


the ufual natural cure of hemorrhage from final] arteries, by {ponta- 


. 


neous contraction. Its! fituation admits not of preflure, which, in- 
deed, the indurated {tate of the furrounding parts would tend greatly 
to defeat, even if a bahdage and comprets could be applied. Our 
chief refource then, though a’poor one, is the application of /7ypties + 
but the patient’s lite is at flake, and we muft attem pt /omething. 


_- Anapplying ftyptics) we are to confider that the moit powerful are, 


: 


im general; fuch as give-confiderable pain, and excite, what to the 


& 
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utmoft we fhould avoid; inflammations9jOF-this defeription weimap 
inftance the vitriolated) metals, particularly,¢oppery fpirit of, turpen= 
tine, alum, and many others included in our} difpenfatoriess., Some 
are of a milder defcription, but, unhappily, their efficacy diminifhes 


in proportion as they areleis ftimulating. Itiis right that, we fhould — 


try the latter, however,:and recur to: the former, only, in cafes. where, 
the hemorrhage demands a leffer inconvenience, as ‘the. price :of 
avoiding ja confiderable-evihy. fyi cus) er dee yh Bis ti 
- Some'very profufe bleedings, it appears, have been reftrained, by 
the application of pounded ice to, the,part; but in thofe which -calk 
for the ufe of a decifive remedy, the application of a little ofjthé, ara, 
fenical ,cauttic to the bleeding» veflcl,is a ftep/which may, very pro- 


‘> 


ees 
z 
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- perly be taken, fince, by the total obliteration of the veffel, (which: - 


before was only partially opened by the*corrofion of the difeharge); a 
ftop maybe put to the bleeding for the prefent,: and a/fubfequent fe- 
paration of the efchar may prevent any-dtuture return of ites. 9, 0h 

‘We cannot, however, quit this. fubje¢ct without mentioning -an, 
empirical preparation, which, though’ deftitute not only of irritating 
qualities, but even of. aftringency. to \the tafte, ats, neverthelefs,..as: 
a. moft.powerful ypiic... We mean.,the liquid. difcovered-by,Mr. 


Rufpini. Its effects in other inftances demonftrate, that, asa, meals, — 


of. reftraining hemorrhage from /cancerous, ulcers, it is) worthy, of 
being vapplied,’ particularly as it can have.no .detrimental..effect ont | 


the part, as the other remedies of this clafs:have, in a greatetior lefs, 
deoree,.in almoft every-inftance. (00) of pen 4 cottsra ott bas 
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- That. ulcers of this defcription really exift, we muft-take»for — 


granted, on the evidence of refpeable profeffional gentlemen, |) whd 
have-feen them.,..We fufpect, however, that they are-nearlyalliedy 
at leaft,.to the floughing phagedena,commoninhofpitals, and).of 


which. we have already {pagken: Phe,accounts! of this.anufwabuleer; ” 
that have lately attracted our, notice, .are;thofe, publifhed{inthe}Me~ — 
dical..and;, Phyfical. Jougnal,, by Mr., Ballard and Mr.,Henderfony — 
furgeons in.the navy, Mr. Edwards, of -Haffar; hofpitaly.and others; — 
whofe defcriptions, we fhall give-in their.own words.) [aly ort 


_ of dentered; into, the navy,’’ fays.the, former of;thefe gentlemens 
MR Ae ee ee oS : : : ; a ae 
rinMarch, 1798,.with an appointment to his Majeity’s thip Dris 


umph, then coma anded ,by Capt. William Effington, -On entering 


fs _— 


4 


on-myy proigiiiqnal.dutyy I, was ftruck: with the appearance of the 


) 


-ulcersy which had. beent6r fome time under ;the: care,of my, predecefs | 
for, | They.were very, different from the.appearance of any ulcers 


Yi 


x. Poy gl 


bad everfeen before, either in privatespuacticesior during my attends — 
a : : as he pe te: : : 4 


’ 
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‘nce at the General Hofpital, near Birmingham, I was, therefore; 
refolved to pay very’ peculiar attention ‘to ‘them, and obferve’ their 
progrefs, for T really predicted in my own mind, that we fhould have 


fome trouble in the management of therh. I collected what infor 
mation I could refpecting them from my proféfional friends on 
oard, and was informed, that a man with a very ill-conditioned 
ulcer had been received on board the Triumph from the guard-thip 
i Spithead) and from the date of his introduétion into the fhip, they 
had obferved fome alteration in the complexion of the fores.s but it, 
id not feem to be fo apparent to them as 'to me, who had fo lately 
come from the fhore: 1 did not, however, Jofe fight of my own 
Opinion: it is true, two. or three. cafes healed firmly, but’ norwitht 
ftanding, we could ealily perceive, that every furcceffive cafe became 
“More and more inveterate: "The Triumph failed with Lord Bridpore 
on.the 12th of April, 1798, with feveral bad cafes of ulcers ih ‘the 
lift of fick: We returned to Torb y about a month afterwards, with 
a confiderable increafe of thefe cafes ; in fhort, ‘the fituation appro- 
priated for the reception of the fick on board Of (2 fhip, was'com» 
pletely filled. “Dr. ‘Trotter, the phyfician to the fleet, was applied te, 
and fome of the worft cafes were fent om {hore ; fill; too many were 
‘retained. , We did not remain long at Torbay; and the ‘Triumph’s 
‘Next cruife was not lefs than three months, ‘daring which time we 
were fadly haraffed with increafing nunsbers of thefe defperate cafes, 
‘Mr. Thomas Moffatt, the judicious furgeon of the Triumph}, ufed 
every exertion to overcome this deftructive’complaint, and every — 
“external ‘means that afforded even a gleant of hope was tried 3) the 
fumes of nitric acid were ufed three weeks with unremitting atten 
‘tion, but without any permanent advatitage refulting, and it ‘was 
“relinguifhed on that account. “The Tritimph retarned to Plymouth 
“With'a great number of thefe ulcers, and the “greater part of them 
_.Was {ent to the Naval Hofpital there. _ a MS CANT 
© Toa cruifé on the coat of Ireland’ thefe baneful attendants 
followed us, now accompanied’ with alarming fever, which didicnot © 
~appear before, requiring the moft active remedies of inflammation, 
_ which generally terminated it in. three’ or four days, leaving the 
_ Patient exceffively reduced. -Opium was then’ ufed with creat: ad-- 
__ vantage, by fufpending the irritation oceationed by the continual:ab- 
By orption of putrefcent particles into the-fyitem. I am indebted toa 
( Very refpectable phyfician in Birminghamy for an idea re{pecting the 
hature of the fever and inflammation attending’ thefe: ‘cafes... 'iHe 
, calls the fever a {pecies of typhus, and the inflammation’ a fpecies of 
_/ eryfipelas, which accord pérfectly with iny idéas.’? are 
Se ,Amongtt the motives aftigned by the author for giving this loofe 
: * kind’ of ftatement to the public; is. that‘of having, fincé his return 
“from the Weft Indies, been informed; by ‘avery refpectable prac- 
» toner in the navy, that thefe ‘ulcers® ftill make their’ appearance »; 
| “*-and having,” fays he, myfelf been an aétual obferyer-of their 


i 
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deftruCtive effects, Lcannot,in confcienee,withhold what I think, the 
only means of eradicating them from, the navy. The practitioner 
above alluded to, has told me, that his fhip was free from any fuch 
eafes, «till the introduction of fome bad ones from a ihip in the 
Channel fervice, and, in.vain did he endeavour to eradicate them by 
external. remedies. Thus circumfanced, he refolved to fend every 
cafe, however flight, out of the fhip, and totally deftroy every thing 
that had been ufed in drefling them,’ viz. fponge, lint, &c.3.and. it 
appears, tnat this practice was attended with the happiett effet: I 
“have the teftimony of himfelf, and my own actual obfervation, that 
he has. uot, at prefent, one folitary cate of bad ulcer under his care. 
From thefe evidences, 1 moft fincerely recommend a fimilar mode 
of proceeding in every fhip in his Majctty’s fervice, in which thefe 
cafes exift, for | am convinced that no other means will be effeciual 
in banifbing them from the navy.” ae 
The following obfervations on ulcers, by Mr, Stewart Henderfon, 
are very much to our prefent purpofe. % Of ulcers, and the nature 
of the ulcerative procefs,’’ he obferves, ‘+ much has been faid of 
late by eminent medical characters. It is only my intention here to 
take notice of char ulcer to which framen and foldiers are more parti- 
cularly fubject, from the nature and mannet.of their life. Next to . 
fever -and-dyfentery, this complaint proves the moft deftructive to « 
Britify feamen and foldiers, and no furgical diforder has deprived 
his Majefty’s fervice of fo many men, as every experienced furgeon 
“muft have obferved, who has attended qur hofpitals during war 3 nor 
are there any cafes more unft for general hofpitals on their prefent 
principie. Nive S oloing eM 
“© When I aéted as furgeon to his Majefty’s naval hofpital at 

Antigua, in’ 1780, nearly one-third of the patients laboured under 
this complaint. Being at that time a. young furgeon, I was unwilling 
to run the rifk of deviating from eftablifhed authorities, and there- 
fore purfued the plan, pointed out by men.of high repute in, the — 
profeffion. Our method of treatment then confifted of poultices, — 
‘various ointments, and other relaxing applications, with a {paring 
ufe of tonics and ftimulants; reft and ‘confinement being firictly 
enjoined. 1 could not help lamenting the inefacacy of thole reme- 
dies, when I faw fo many fall victims to the difeale, and others lofe 
their limbs, being obliged. to .undergo.a painful and hazardous ~ 
operation. Baffled. in every attempt to heal thefe ulcers, 1 was 
under the neceflity of having recourfe to an operation, as the only 
chance of faving life. | ji eens, ae 

_ Dr. Young, phyfician tothe hofpital, Mr. Weir, furgeon of | 
the Alcmena, now phyfician to Lord St. Vincent’s fleet, agreed with A 
_mein the nece‘ity and propriety of performing this operation. We 
eonfidered that it was only affifting Nature, for fhe was endeavouring 
to get rid of a part which had become ufelefs, and, was contaminat=_ 

ing the whole fyitem. -] was farther encouraged by the anxiety of 
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A ae ae eye cae 
the patients to have it done; and what gave me greater reafon to 
expect fuccefs, was, that in.a row of empty rooms appropriated for 
officers, | had the liberty of putting the men_ before the operation; 


where they would breathe pure wholefome air, which they had long 


been ftrangers to in the hofpital. Fourteen underwent the opera- 
tion, moft of them below the knee, which I always. prefer when the 
cafe will admit of it. Such was the advantage of their being’ removed 
from the noxious air of a crowded ward, that in a few days all their 
hectic fymptoms left them 5 appetite returned; the ftumps put on a 
very healthy appearance, and continued to do fo, until the ulcer of 
the ftump was contracted to about the fize/of a half-crown, when 
it feemed to be flationary, difcharging a thin ichor. ‘Though their 
appetites were good, and notwith{tanding they had a nourifhing diet, 
and good Madeira, and at the fame time bark and other tonics, they 


_ did not,appear to gain ftrength. From their pale and languid coun- 


tenances, I judged that moderate exercife in the open air, in the 
morning and evening, with the ufeof the cold bath, which happened 
to be convenient, might have a good cffe& in reftoring their general 
health. I immediately procured crutches for them, and had them 


_ plunged into the falt water every morning.. The good effect was 


-foon vilible, not only in their countenances, but the fore put on a 
; y P 


fine, florid, and healthy laok, difcharging good pus, and contracted 
daily. ‘They all recovered, except one man, a land{man, who was a 
very irregular liver, and who, notwithftanding every precaution was 
taken to prevent it, procured and drank immoderately of new rum; 
part of a bottle of this poifonous liquor being found in his bed when 
he died. ding | ; 
“¢ The bad effects of foul air on ulcers I had an opportunity of 
Witneffing at the Cape of Good Hope. A great number of the fea- 


men and foldiers had ulcers, oceafioned by the immoderate ufe of 


ardent fpirits, and their not ufing fufficient vegetable aliment. Ths 
climate itfelf is remarked for its falubrity, and the Britifh army fora 
confiderable time paft have been in a ftate of health, unknown in 


any other part of the world. Storehoufes appropriated for the re- ° 


ception of the fick, were then extremely crowded, and the air fo viti- 


_ ated, that the flighteft cafe degenerated into the moft malignant, in 


the courfe of a fewdays. _ Notwithftanding every effort of very able 


_furgeons, numbers died, and many loft their limbs; none, I believe, 


recovered from the operation, until they thought of removing them 
to fepardte apartments, which had the fame good-effect as at An- 
tigua. | 

6 


« From what] haveobferved of the bad effect of crowding patients 


“with ulcers, fever, or dyfentery, it appears, that the beft and moft 


powerful remedies will fail, when the patients are deprived. of that, 
great pabulum of life, pure atmofpheric air, on which the prefervas 
ton and reftoration of health fo much depend. ‘Three feet, the 
*. ¥OL. 11, . Y 
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greatelt fpace generally allowed between the beds, is not fufficient™ 
in wards containing acute infectious difeafes and ulcers ; the fetor © 
arifing from one large ulcer, will contaminate a whole ward, and 
_ render the air noxious to animal life. ie 
_“ On finding fuch beneficial effects from exercife, pure air, and. 
‘cold bathing, in accelerating the healing of the ftumps, I was led to 
try what thefe combined would effeét in the cure of the ulcers. 
“The ulcers to which feamen and foldiers are particularly fub- 
ject, are brought on, as I have before remarked, from their not ufing; 
fufficient vegetable aliment, joined to irregularities, efpecially the 
abufe of fpirits, heat and moifture, and expofure to impure air. In 
a conftitution previoufly prepared by fuch debilitating powers, we 
can eafily conceive, that the {malleft feratch will degenerate into an 
ulcer, which, when below the knee, becomes very difficult of cure, 
often baffling every attempt of the healing art. ‘This arifes froma 
the ftate of the fluids, and general debility, but particularly in the 
extreme parts, where there is a greater deficiency of vital principle, 
even in health. Perhaps the tendinous ftructure of the. parts, and 
their depending fituation, may affift in retarding the cure of ulcers 
fituated upon the lower extremities.” at a 
Mr. Henderfon thus defcribes the appearance of the ulcer. “ The 
ulcer generally makes its appearance,” fays he, ‘on the fore or 
inner part of the leg, near the ancle, and difcharges a thin acrimoni- 
“ous matter, excoriating the furrounding parts. On negleét or im- 
proper treatment, it enlarges daily; the difcharge becoming more 
and more acrid, attended with a putrid fetor ; fungous excrefcences 
begin to rife; the limb becomes edematous, and very painful. 
Sometimes, on the leaft touch, or depending pofition, a hemorrhage 
takes place; the bones become carious; putrid floughs are caft off _ 
daily ; and, from the conftant irritation, the patient is kept in conti~ 
nual pain; has reftlefs nights; anda hectic fever with colliquative 
fweats fucceed. In this ftate, if the operation be not foon perform~ — 
ed, a diarrhoea generally comes on, which in a few days clofes the 
fcene. i dicta | : pitt 
“ The progrefs of thefe fymptoms will depend more or lefs ont | 
the conititution of the patient, the putrid diathefis in the fyftent, — 
expofure to miafmata, and in general to all the predifpofing caufes. 
In cur expedition to St. Juan’s, during the laft war, fuch was the — 
flate of the air at that’ place, as I was informed by a furgeon in ac~ ‘ 
‘tual fervice there, that the flighteft wound on the lower extremities 
dexenerated into the woift fymptoms I have defcribed of this ulcer, — 
“4 the cour(e of three days, and carried off the patient in fpite of the 
molt pawerful or Se be cates Ary. ? : 
Qa the cure of thts ulcer, he fays, “in the cure of the ulcer, E 
have found that all relaxing and emollient applications are impropery — 
unlefs when pain and inflammation require their ufe: when thefe % 
fymptoms are removed, they fhould be’ laid afide, “The externaki” 
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Applications, which in a great number of cafes have fucceeded with 

‘me, were warm and ftimulant, increafing the action of the extreme 

veffels, and reftoring the parts to their proper tone... With this: 
view, I ufed the hydrargyr, nitrat. rubr. in powder, and fometimes 

in the form of ointment, or the folution of arg. nitrat. I often found 

it néceflary to vary thofe efcharotics ; or leave them off when the 

difcharge was copious, and apply dry lint, with flips of cerate to 

defend the edges; and over that a comprefs of linen, wet in a folu- 

tion of facchar. faturn. with the addition of a little camphorated 

{pirit, fupported by a roller of thin flannel or cotton, which was 

moiftened in camphorated vinegar, renewed two or three times a- 

day, and continued from the extremity of the foot to a litide below 

the knee; not to prevent the motion of the joint, nor the action of 
the mufcles. This enabled the patient to ufe moderate exercife, 

which I ftriétly ordered as foon as the pain and inflammation abated. 

This, with the daily ufe of the cold falt-water bath, greatly accele~ 

rated the healing procefs, and affifted in reftoring the general health. 

When the difcharge was fetid, lint, dipped in tin@ures of myrrh or 

bark, or carrot poultices, corrected the fetor, and lime-juice proved. 
a good detergent. | 

* While thefe external means were employed, internal remedies 

were at the fame time adminiftered, with two intentions; firft, to 

correct the putrid diathefis, and produce good juices ; fecondly, to 

brace and ftrengthen the fyftem. 7 

“ ‘To an{wer the firft, the bark was givenin copious dofes ; lime- 

juice, and a large proportion of vegetable aliment, with plenty of 
good wine ; while evacuations, which might leflen the vital princi- 
ple, as well as debilitating caufes, were carefully avoided. he fe- 
cond was effected by preparations of fteel, affifted by exercife, and 

the cold-bath: but what | conceived to be the moft efficacious, was 

a very liberal allowance of pure atmofpheric air, which I confidered 

to be of greater importance than all the other: remedies ; for, de- 

prived of that, all the reft would effect no falutary purpofe.. The 
incalculable mifchief which the want of that fovereign remedy. has 


_ produced in our hofpitals is well known, and experienced by every’ 


medical man of obfervation. ~ | 
* In concluding thefe few remarks, I-am \fenfible that the fuc- 


_ cefs we met with did not depend on any particular mode. of treat- 


ment, differing from the common practice; but was more Owing to 
having it in our power to attack difeafe on its firft commencement, 
before morbid movements had madé much imprefiion ; thereby af- 
fording us an opportunity of cutting fhort the difeate, or at leatt 
obviating its danger. At the fame timé, cleanlinefs and wholefome 
air were particularly attended to, and every caufe removed which was 
likely to aggravate fymptoms, or counteract the effect of medicine ; 
while Capt. Rainier very humanely allowed the fick wine and frefla 
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diet from his table. Without thofe aids, all our medicines, I fear, 
would have availed but litde.” | : | ba 
In confequence of the remarks of Mr. Ballard, Mr. Edwards 
‘writes on this fubje@ in the following terms : “* My having been for 
fome years an affiftant furgeon to the Royal Naval Hofpital at Haflar, 
enables me to give the moft fuccefsful mode I could find of treating 
that particular {pecies of ulcer at the above hofpital. "When thofe 
kind of patients were firft received, they-were well -wafhed with 
warm water and foap, and if the general debility was not very great, 
had a dofe of fome’ laxative medicine ; after its operation, an opiate, 
the ulcer dreffed with a large emollient cataplafm, compofed of linfeed 
meal and ‘fine pollard, and before each drefling fomented with a 
ftrong décoction of Peruvian bark and poppy heads for the fpace of 
half an hour, the dreffing renewed in general twice a-day ; but if the’ 
uléer was very foul, with great difcharge and extenfive floughs, it 
was drefled oftener, till it put on a healthy granulating appearance. 
‘During the above time, the patient took ‘daily a pint, or fometimes 
more, of a deco¢tion of Peruvian bark, after its having gone through 
the vinous fermentation; the common drink was lemonade ; and 
whilft in great pain, one grain of opium was given twice or thrice a~ 
day, with a double dofe ‘at night ; the fymptomatic fever which ge- 
nerally attended, was commonly abated by the above means in a few 
days; wine and porter were’alfo giveioceafionally in fuch cafes as 
required: the ulcer being by the above means brought to a clean 
healthy appearance, flight ftimulating applications, as cuprum vitriol- 
atuin, argentum nitratum, &c. were applied round its eages, in order - 
to accelerate its. cicatrization, and a pledget of {perm. ceti erate very 
thinly fpread upon lint put over the whole ulcer, with. a foft linén 
comprels over that, and ‘a moderately tight bandage over all ; the 
dreffing renewed once or twice in the twenty-four. hours, according 
to the quantity of difcharge. After being brought to a fmall fize, 
it often proved very obftinate to heal over completely ; to accelerate © 
which, Mr. Bayntén’s very excelient mode of treating ulcerated legs, 
&e. by athefive plafters, proved very fuccefsful, when fuch hap- 
‘pened. to be im-any of the extremities, and the inferior extremities 
are the chief fubject of fuch ulcers. During the cure, thepatients 
lived chiefly on animal food and’ vegetables, with good foup, which, 
no doubt, contributed in a great degree to’ mend the general health, 
4s the patients’ countenainces on their firft admiffion always.appeared. 
wan and dejected, which was a proof that digeftion and ehylihcation 
went on but imperfectly ; ‘therefore, | have every reafon to believe, 
if the nitrous fumigation is perfifted in daily on dhipboard, particu- 
Jarly in the Sick Bay, ‘with frequently bathing the men ina cold 
or tepid falt-water bath, it would tend very much to invigorate their 
fyftems, better enable the organs of digeftion to'perform their offices 
and prevent the contagion of thofe alcerss as it is evident their con> ¢ 
tasion and obftinacy proceed from the Vitiated ftaterof the body ; for 
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if any efcharotic is applied to them before the general habit is 
mended, it corrodes the mufcular fubftance, whereas, if the habit of 
body is good, it will produce fine florid granulations, he 

« During the whole of laft winter, | -was attending the fick and 


wounded Ruffian. troops, that were received into the temporary 


general hofpital at N. Yarmouth, after being wounded in Holland. 
From the number we had there, they were obliged to be flowed ~ 
very clofe together in low-ceiled houfes, and fome of thofe houfes — 
firuated in very clofe fwampy fituations, where they could get bur 
little licht, and lefs good air. The fetor of their wounds, as. may be 
fuppofed, muft be great, and the men being naturally Althy in their 
perfons, muft make it ftill worfe ; however, by the ftrict attention 
paid to the nitrous fumigation, and frequent ufe_ of the falt-water 
bath, by order of Dr. Scot, affiftant infpector of hofpitals, who fu- 
perinterided the medical department there, every appearance of con- 
tagion was prevented. In fome of the convalefcent quarters, a few 
cafes of fynochus broke out; but by feparating them, and perfevering 
in the fumigation, it went no farther. I applicd the nitrous gas to 
foul floughing ulcers, by means of a tube from the top of a patent . 
fumigzating lamp, and it had the effect of cleaning them; but the 
foulnefs and floughing returned in a few dreffings after the gas was 
omitted; thefe ulcers were afterwards brought to a clean healthy 
ftate by the application of the common cataplafm, made with fea in’ 
lieu of common water, and applied cold, without any intervening 
fubftance, except in fome cafes, where, from the irritability of the 
ulcer, it could not be borne ; "in thofe cafes dry lint anfwered the in- 


tention better than greafy applications, In fome of them I was 


obliged to continue the poultice till the ulcer completely healed, for 


- when it was left off the ulcer relapfed, but renewing the poultice 
foon counteracted its regeneration. In fome of thofe vitiated ulcers, 


the common poultice, with the cortical part of a freth carrot fcraped 
fine, and applied over it, had alfo a very good effect: I gave no me- 
dicine internally to them, except an opiate at night, whilft the appe- 


tite kept good. A nourifhing diet was given of animal food boile 


down into foup, with plenty of vegetables and Scotch barley, or 
atmeal to thicken it.’ - | | : 
Though the whole of thefe remarks are not flrictly in point, the facts 
ftated, both by the writer and Mr. Ballard, are, neverthelefs, of 
importance. We fufpect it to be an ulcer of the foregoing defcrip- 
tion which furnifhed the following excellent example of the effect of 
the application of gaffric juice to fores. Dr. Harnefs, phyfician to 


the fleet, gives the following cafe as an evidence of the benehts 


likely to refult from the ufe of this remedy : | ts Mca 

© Mr. Thomas Corben, boatfwain of his Majefty’s fhip Egmont, 
was, on the 31ft of July, 1796, received into the Dolphin hofpital 
thip, in confequence of a very bad ulcer of the right leg, which was 
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fully fix inches in length and four in breadth. The furrounding 
Integuments were detached for fome confiderable way, and their 
margin, with very much the greater portion of the furface of the 
ulcer, was ina {fphacelated ftate. The matter difcharged was: fo 
extremely acrid, as to excoriate every part which it touched, and © 
had infinuated itfelf through the whole Jength of the interftices of the. 
gaftrocnemius and foleus mufcles. From between thefe mufcles, 
which were detached from the bone nearly the whole length of the 
ulcer, a very large quantity of a moft offenfive matter was dif- > : 
charged, a confiderable portion of which lodged in a cyft formed 


by the detached integuments on the pofterior and inferior parts of 
the leo. ric : . 


i (24 j 


| here was a very great tenfion the whole length of the extre-: 
‘mity. ‘The general health was much impaired. eae Peta 
“« Having,” continues Dr. Harnefs, “in the courfe of a long 
and extenfive practice, been too frequently a witnefs to the inefficacy 
of the applications hitherto made ufé of in the navy inthe treatment 
of {corbutic ulcers (viz. citric acid, bark, myrrh, rhubarb, and opi- ~ 

.um, feparately or varioufly. combiaed), and>more particularly in| 
waim climates, where fphacelus and erofions have taken place in any 

_ Confiderable degree, to which ‘every feaman is peculiarly liable; [ 
was induced, from the very unfavourable appearance of the cafe 
above related, to have recourfe, with the concurrence of Mr. Gray, 
furgeon of the hofpital thip, to the ga/fric fluid of graminivorus ani- 
mals, which I knew could be readily obtained from the bullocks and 
fheep killed daily for the ufe of the fleet. From a bullock killed in 
the evening, nearly three pints of the juice were obtained, with part 
of which the furface of the ulcer was wafhed, as well as ali the 
finufes, by injecting the fluid into them in different dire@tions by a 
‘Syringe, witha Jong and flender tube. Superficial dreffings of lint. 

were then applied, and particular attention was paid to prevent, by 
comprefles and bandages, a further infinuation of matter, as well as 
to preferve the parts in conta¢t, as far as their difeafed ftate would 
admit of, that every advantage might be derived from the adhefive. 
inflammation which I expected the remedy to excite. Theabove — 

“means were puriued night and morning. On removing thedreflings — 
upon the third day, the whole of the {phacelated parts was thrown 
‘off, which expofed a large portion of the tibia in two different places, 

._ to which pledgets of lint dipped in the fluid, were applied. This 
not only appeared to prevent the injuries ufually attendant on thofe 
cafes (viz. difcolouration and exfoliation), but on the contrary, in 

. the courfe of eight days, ‘the parts thus expofed were entirely co- _ 
vered by new granulations, and at the expiration of fourteen days, 

‘all the foft parts were perfectly reunited, and the furface of the ulcer 
reduced to a fore of about two inches and a half ia diameter, withits 
granulations fmall, and compact,-and ofa beautiful florid colour. Je — 
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Ys at prefent perfectly healed, and the patient, although a very lufty 
man, enabled, by the affiftance of an elaftic bandage, to attend to the 
duties of the fhip. Wyte 

« After the three firft dreffings, the gaftric fluid of fheep only was 
ufed, not being able, from the fhip being at fea, to obtain more from 


bullocks. The fluid, if poffible, fhould be procured frefh every 


day. 
“ To remedy his general ill health, an aperient medicine was 


firft given; after which he took half a drachm of bark in two ounces 
ef the decoction every fix hours, and had directions to make 
ufe of as many lemons and onions in the courfe of the day as his 
ftomach would eafily bear. It was aftonifhing to obferve with 
what rapidity he regained his ftrength after the fphacelated parts 
were thrown off. 

« J have fince had the pleafure of finding the application of the 

gaftric fluid fucceed in moze than a hundred cafes of {phacelus, and 
the teftimonies given of its peculiar good effects in thefe cafes by 
Mr. Jones, furgeon of the Naval Hofpital at Baftia, and by Meflrs. 
Bead and Buck, two of his principai affiftants, convince me of the 
importance of making its efficacy generally known, 
- « [| have at prefent a patient in the Dolphin, a feaman belonging 
to the Barfleur, Vice-admiral Waldegrave, who, from being confined 
to his bed by typhus fever, became excoriated in three different 
places, the whole of which terminated in extenfive mortifications ; 
the floughs of which are entirely removed by the gaftric fluid, and 
the patient fufficiently recovered to walk about.”’ | 

We recolle&t, many years ago, to have feen the application of the 
gaftric juice of animals to ulcers, by the late Mr. Juftamond, at the 
Weftminfter hofpital: but the means of de/froying the virus of ulcers, 
and contazious miafnata, feem to have been molt ably defcanted on 
by Dr. Rollo, in his excellent treatife on the Diabetes Mellitus. I1- 
deed, the manner in which Dr. Rollo treats this fubjeCt, makes it a 
branch of that extenfive and hitherto unexplored fcience, animal 
chemiftry; and affords us new hopes of feeing the refources of me- 
dicine and furgery increafed, by a practical application of the doc- 
trine of pneumatic chemittry. 

Dr. Rollo examines the aétion of morbid matter on wounds. In- 
dependent of the ulcers which ufually follow eryfipelas, and of thofe 
which are known by the term of hofpital ulcers, he believes he has 
obferved a particular fpecies proceeding from a deleterious germ which 


~ attaches to a part of the wound ; which, like other poifons, poilefies 


oxygenated muriatic acid, the nitrates of filver and mercury, 


the property of a/fimilation, increafing by its own progreffive viru- 
lence ; but which does not affect other ulcers of a fpecific character, 


- fuch as the venereal, {crophulous, and variolous. 


Dr. Rollo has endeavoured to deftroy this morbid, poifon by che- 


mical means, locally applied ; for this purpofe he made ufe of the 
and the 
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oxygenated muriatic acid gas. "The manner of applying thefe fubs 


{tances is as follows: The wound ought firft to be wathed with luke« 


warm water; immediately after which the ulcerated part fhould. be © 


touched with the nitrat of filver ; the woundthen muft be moiften- 
¢€d with a folution of the nitrat of mercury diluted with water, or a 
qixture of oxygenated muriatic acid and diftilled water; after 
which, the whole is to be covered withJinen dipped in_one or the 
other of thefe liquids. “The oxygenated muriatic gas is immediately 


directed to the ulcer, and the diluted folution: of the nitrate of mer- - 


cury is, as before prefcribed, applied to the wound. By this treat= 
ment the wound foon becomes cicatrized: this experiment has 
jailed only in cafes where the ulceration was fo extenfive that it could 


_ not be entirely covered with the nitrate of filver, or the oxygenated | 


muriati¢ acid gas. - A iat Ver 

One of thefeulcers, after having been dufted with a confiderable 
quantity of the nitrate of filver reduced to a fine powder, appzared to 
be in an excellent condition, twelve hours after this drefling ; it was 
firm, and apparently much revived ; an effet which muft have been 


produced by the fulphurated hydrogen gas ating on the furface of © 


the ulcer. © | ote Pe 
Dr. Roilo gives an account of fome experiments publithed by 
Dr. Crawford, in the xxx. vol. of the “ Philofophical Vranface 
tions,’ on the matter of cancer; and exprefles his regret, that this 
valuable paper is not more generally known: as, fays he, ¢ there. 
can be little doubt of chemical changes and combinations being produced 
‘on. fores.”’ Dr. Rollo farther obferves, ** that this fubject has not 
been carried on, fince then, as it ought to have been; trufting it 
will gradually appear of great importance, efpecially as the difcovery 
of the changes the difcharge of a fore undergoes, will probably point 
out, at the famé time, the remedy for the-fore.”’ . rs 
Before, however, we can proceed to give the refult of Dr. Craw- 
ford’s ingenious experiments, together with the opinions of this 
eminent medical philofopher, we fhall previoufly furnifh the reader 
with a concife defcription of the apparatus by means: of which dif- 
_ ferent gafes may conveniently be applied to ulcers. . 
It contifts of a glafs bottle, or decanter,.defigned to contain the 
materials neceffary to produce the gas; a vial, or. {mall flafk, ine 
tended to contain the acid, and which allows it to pafs, at pleafure, 
into the decanter, by means of a cock.» There is alfo a glafs tube 


which ferves to eonduct the gas, and to the extremity of which, a 
bladder muft be fixed. Mr. Blades, of Ludgate- Hill, London, fells 
this apparatus. ‘The bladder is ufed only when the gas is to be-ap- 


plied forva certain length of time,-and in order to keep it uniformly 


diftended with facility, on renewing the effervefcence as occafion — 


may require. As to the oxygenated muriatic acid eas, its effect is 


very quick, or almoft inftantancous, fo that it is only neceflary tq 


a 
. 


apply the orifice of the tube to the wound, for a fewfeconds, ~ 


s 
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Tn Dr, Crawford’s experimental enquiry into. the nature of can- 
eerous matter, the following important obfervations occur, which are 
efpecially to our prefent purpofe : | i 

* It appears,” fays he, “ from the experiments which- have been 
recited, that in cancerous and other maligaant: ulcers, the animal 


fibres undergo nearly the fame changes which are produced in them 


_ 


by deftructive diftillation. ‘The Nehens matter prepared for the 
purpote of healing the ulcer is, in fuch cafes, mixed with animal air 


~and volatile alkali. The compound formed by the union of thefe 
_ fubftances, which may perhaps not improperly be termed hepatifed 


ammonia, decompofes metallic falts, and acts upon metals ; for we 
have feen that when it was placed in a jar over mercury for feveral 
days, the furface of the mercury acquired a black colour, and that it 
inftantly occafioned a dark precipitate in a folution of nitrated filver. 
Thefe fais feem to afford an explanation of the changes produced 
in metallic falts, when they are applied to malignant ulcers. The 
volatile alkali combines with the acid of the metallic falt, and the 


animal hepatic air revives the metal, either by imparting to it the 


inflammable principle, or by uniting with the’ pure air which the fult 
is fuppofed to contain. The metal, thus revived, is probably in fome 
cafes again corroded by the hepatifed ammonia, which communi~ 
cates to ita black cclour. Thus we may account for the dark in- 


cruftation frequently formed upon the tongue and internal’ fauces, 
when venereal ulcers of the throat are wafhed with a folution of 


corrofive fublimate. And hence alfo the dark tinge which is fre- 
quently communicated by ill-conditioned ulcers to poultices made 
with a folution of fugar oflead. The aétion of the hepatifed ammo~ 
nia likewife explains the reafon why the probes are frequently cor- 
roded when they are introduced into finuous «ulcers, or applied to the 
{urfaces of carious bones. .To the fame caufe it is probably owing, 
that polifhed metallic veffels are~ quickly tarnifhed when they are 


 expofed to the efluvia of putrid animal fubftances. | 


mal hepatic air imparts to the fat of animals recently killed a green. 


» from the corrofion of the larger blood-veflels, and the obftrudtion in 


‘ ¢ 


“© From the foregoing experiments it moreover appears, that ani- 
g oS dD ; + ? 


colour; that it renders the mufcular fibres foft and flaccid, and in- 
creafes the tendency to putrefaction. It is therefore a feptic prin- 
ciple ; and hence. it is extremely probable, that the compound of 
this fluid with volatile alkali, which is found ih the matter dif. 
charged by the open cancer, produces deleterious effects: for al- 
though the mifchief in cancerous ulcers feems principally to depend 


ona morbid action of the veflels, whence the unhealthy ftate of the 


matter cifcharged by fuch ulcers is-fuppoled to derive its origin, yet, 


the contiguous glands, there cam be little doubt that this matter age 


gravates the difeate. ‘The experiments recited above appear to prove, © 


that the hepatifed ammonia is the ingredient which communicates to 
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the cancerous matter its putrid {mell, its greater thinnefs, andin a 
word, all the peculiar properties by which it differs from healthy pus. 
“ From thefe confiderations it was inferred, that a medicine. 
which would decompofe the hepatifed ammonia, and deftroy the 
fetor of the animal hepatic air, without at the fame time increafing 
the morbid action of the veflels, would be productive of falutary 
effects. The nitrous acid does not deftroy the fetor of hepatic airy. 
untets it be highly concentrated ; and in this ftate it is well known 
that it {peedily corrodes animal fubftances. But the fetor of hepatic 
alr quickly difappears.when it is mixed with the dephlogifticated 
marine acid, even though the latter be fo much diluted with water to 
render it a very mild application. [have found that this acid, dilut- 
ed with thrice its weight of water, gives but little pain when it is 
applied to ulcers that aré not very irritable; and in feveral cafes of 
cancer it appeared to correct the fetor, and to produce a thicker and 
more healthy pus. It is proper, however, to remark, that other cafes 
occurred in which it did not feem to be attended with the fame falu- 
tary effects. Indeed fome cancerous ulcers are fo extremely irrita- 
‘bie, chat applications which are at all of a ftimulating nature, cannot 
be ventured upon with fafety. And hence, if the obfervations which 
i have made on the efficacy of this acid as an external application, 
fhould be confirmed by future experience, it muft be left to the 
judgment of the furgeon to determine both the degree of its dilution, 
and the.caies in which it may be employed with advantage. _ 

«¢ “The dephlogifticated marine acid, as is generally known, has _ 
the power of deftroying the colour, the {mel]l, and, perhaps, the tafte, 
of the greater part of animal and vegetable fubftances. We have 
feen that it corrects the fetor of putrid flefh. And I have found, 
that when it is poured in fufficient quantity upon hemlock and 
opium, thefe narcotics fpeedily lofe their fenfible qualities. As it ap- 


; 


? 


pears, therefore, to poflefs the power of correcting the vegetable,and ~ 


probably many of the animal poifons, it feemed not unlikely, that it 
might be ufeful as aninternal medicine. Conceiving that its exbibition 
wouid be perfe@ily fafe, 1 once took 20 drops of it, diluted with wa- 
ter. 1 {oon afterwards, however, felt an obtufe pain, with a fenfe of 
conftriction in my ftomach and bowels. This uneatinefs, notwith- . 
ftand:nz the ufe of emetics and laxatives, lafted for feveral days, and — 
was at length removed by drinking water impregnated with ful- 
phurcous hepatic air, I afterwards found that the manganefe, which - 
had been uted in the diftillation of the acid, contained a fmall portion 
of lead. fs rae cy nie 

« Dr. Ingenhouz informed me, that a Dutchman of his acquaint- 


e 


ance, fome time ago, drank.a confiderable quantity of the dephlo- 


gilticated marine acid: the effects which it produced were fo.ex- 


tremely violent, that he narrowly efcaped with his life. If, there- ‘ 
_ fore, this acid fhould hereafter be employed as an internal medicine, 


a * 


; . 
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it would be neceflary to prepare it by means of manganefe that has — 

+ been previoufly feparated, by a chemical procefs, from the lead 
and the other metals with which that fubftance is ufually con. 
taminated.” 

_ The foregoing remarks induced Dr. Rollo to prevail on Mr.’ 
Cruickthank to make fome experiments on the matter of this fore 
The following account contains the refult, with his remarks, as 
communicated in April, 1795. : 

“ The matter of this fore is fparingly foluble in water, but 
‘readily diffufed through it, producing a milky appearance. Pure 
volatile alkali firft reduces it to a tranfparent jelly, and after fome 
time diffolves the greateft part ; a fimilar effect isproduced on pure 
pus. Thefe folutions are but partially precipitated by acids, par- 

ticularly the fulphuric. The tinCture of litmus and of Brazil wood 

- are not changed by this matter 5 it does not therefore poflefs either 
acid or alkaline properties. If to the filtered folution of this mat- 
ter in diftilled water, a little nitrated filver be added, a whitith- 

. coloured precipitate will be produced. Similar precipitates, but 
much more copious, are occafioned by nitrated and muriated mer- 
cury. When pure pusis treated in the fame manner, thefe preci- 
pitates, particularly that by muriated mercury, have fomewhat of 
a different appearance, which it would be difficult to defcribe. 
The fetid fmell is fomewhat changed by lime-water, but not de- 

_ftroyed; the fulphuric acid rather increafes it; a fimilar effect is 
produced by alcohol, and by the alkaline folution of arfenic. A 
decoction of the Peruvian bark does not deftroy the fetor. “This, 
however, is effected by the nitrates and muriates of mercury, by 
the nitrous acid ; but moft completely by the oxygenated muriatic 
acid and gas. Nitrated filver produces very little change either _ 
on its colour or fmell, a circum{tance the more remarkable, as this\ 
falt poffeffes the property of deftroying moft offenfive {mells, even 
that of the matter of cancer. 

“ Tt muft be allowed, that the offenfive fmell of the matter of 

_ this fore is produced by that part of the difcharge which is altered 
from the nature of pure pus; for we know that every ill-condi- 
tioned difcharge has more or lefs {mell, while good pus has none, 
It is a known faét in chemiftry, admitting of few exceptions, that 
a fubftance cannot have its fmell totally deftroyed or altered, with- 
out having its properties changed at the fame time. If therefore, 
this peculiar matter, by the addition of nitrated or muriated mer 
-cury, the oxygenated muriatic acid, &c. fhould have its fmell com~ 
pletely deftroyed, there is every reafon to believe that its peculiar 
properties alfo willbe fo ; and fhould it be capable in its original 

_ ftate of producing an ill-conditioned aétion in fores, the addition of 
fuch fubftances might prevent this mifchief. If it fhould be fup- 

ofed, therefore, that an acrid matter fomehow produced on the 
urface of fores, were capable of inducing ulceration of a fpecific 


a 
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kind, and that this ulceration, like the venereal, fhould generate. 
more matter of a nature fimilar to itfelf, capable of extending the. 
mifchief, and even of bringing on a general affection of the fyf- 
tem, fome important conclufions might be drawn from thefe ex- 
pemments. Bj ; tet he 
‘ 1ft. It is eafy. to fee, that'a fore_once: clean, might be pre-. 
ferved from the effects of the matter alluded to, by wathing it at. 
every drefling with a weak folution of nitrated mercury, or the 
oxygenated muriatic acid, and that even the generation of fuch *— 
“matter might be entirely prevented by the fame meams.. 9 
‘¢ ad. After_the a€tion has taken, place, and before a general | 
difpofition is formed, it might be poflible to put a {top to its pro- 
grefs by very active topical applications, fuch as fhould be capable © 
not only of deftroying the fpecific nature of the matter generated, 
‘s 
; 


ee ee eee 


‘ 
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but alfo the aéHon itfelf, From the experiments ‘already related, 
it is evident we would prefer, in this cate, the moft active mercu- 
‘vial preparations, fuch as red precipitate not entirely deprived of © 
its acid, or the muriated mercury; and if an a¢tual cauftic were | 
to be employed, we fhould have recourfe to the {trong nitrous acid, 
applied in Mr. Humpages’s method, rather than the nitrated filver, _ ; 
efpecially as it may have alfo the effect of changing the nature of 
the difcharge ; this confifts in dipping a little lit in the acid, and 
applying it to the part: it communicates lefs pain than any other 
cauftic, except the nitrate of filver. | ; 
“ With regard to the action of the different fubftances on fores, 
and as cauftics, they may be thusarranged : ne ee 
«© ft. Subftances exciting action, and producing death, in” 
parts, by the excefs of that ation; as arlenic, and muriated mer- 
“CUTYs* s, usr | Moot ha Se 
« od. Subftances acting fimply by burning or deftroying the 
part, and whofe a€tions are always limited ; as, nitrated filver, nix © 
trated mercury, and. nitrous acid. 5. ey 
«© 3d. Subftances adting by diflolving the part, and whofe action | 
is fo diffufive that it is difucultly limited 5 as, commen cauftic, or - 
the mixture of pot-afh and lime. j : ay Bit ok a 
ath. Subftances ating chemically on the part by decompofi- 7 


¢ 


a a 


4 i 
tion as, oxygenated muriatic acid, in the form ef gas, or come | ; 
‘pined with water.’ - a 

* On the whole, though we have fuppofed the formation of acm 
new morbid poifon, on the furface of certain fores, under peculiar ~ 
circumftances or management, yet we are rather inclined to change 
the appellation mew, to a poifon which has been probably over= — 
looked. We have feen the commencing ulceration remain fome — 
days ftationary; we have feen it extending, while the other parts b 
bf the former fore were cicatrifing, and the conftitutional effeéts — 
not taking place until the ulceration had occupied a large part Of 


the fore ; and we have feen that the painful ftate and extreme fen> 


- 
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ibility did not occur until the fyftem was affeted. Therefore it 
may be prefumed the early ulceration has been unattended to, and 
‘the ftate of the fore remarked only by authors after it had aflumed 
the appearance of phagedzna. For when the ulceration had fo 
dpread as to produce the conftitutional affection, and the confe- 
quent rapid changes on the fore, the character of the virulent fore 
' deferibed as phagedzna was formed.” . | 
© The account we have given of this fore,” continues- Dr. 
“Rollo, “ may excite more attention to the ftate of a large fore in 
an hofpital with a confiderable diicharge, and lead to a trial of the 
“applications pointed out ;—to forward cicatrifation, and prevent any 
untoward changes from the production of a poifon’on the furface 
of the fore. , 
_. * Since the attention and manner of treating fores as defcribed, 
have beén purfued in this hofpital, we have had none fuch, nor 
even the ho/pitahjore; indeed this we cannot potlibly have, as ven- 
‘tillation and the deftruction of general contagion are fo.carefully 
and unremittingly performed. We have had, however, three ve 
remarkable fores following bubo in the groin, and chancre on. the 
penis, which terminated fatally. Thefe cafes occurred before the 
“adoption of the new remedies, and were treated by mercury, and 
appeared to be the effect of the mercurial difeafe on a peculiar- 
conftitution. The fores were irritable and floughing, and the only 
favourable changes were produced by the ufe of opium, the hepa- 
tifed ammonia, and the application to the fores of the hydrogenous, 
hepatic, and carbonic acid gafes. .. . | ¢ 

“ The fore which hasbeen defcribed and noticed by. us at the 

beginning of this account as peculiar to hofpitals, though well 
marked by many, yet we have our doubts, but that many of thefe 
‘were this. peculiar fore, “and owing to the poifon we have fug- 
-gefted. Whatever it may-be, it adds another fact in corroboration 
of the advantages both medicine and furgety are likely. to derive 
drom the new doctrines of chemifiry.._. suey non) 

“ We have already feen the utility of fubftances readily parting 
with their oxygen, applied to irritable fores, and alfo of the hydro- 
genous, hepatic, and carbonic acid -gafes to irritable fores (fee 
_y- I. p. 62.), and which was contained in the Notes of the firft cafe 
of Diabetes, difperfed in'Januarylaft. In pagej6i of the fame volume 

it is obferved, that the oxygenated muriatic eas was found to de- 
ftroy the offenfive fmell of fores, that it deftroyed fpecific conta- 
‘gion, and could be eafily obtained, and very fafely uled. © We had 
‘therefore given it a preference to other things, and in order that it 
“may be more generally tried, weinfert:-Mr. Cruickfhank’s manner 
of procuring and wfing it in. the wards of this hofpital. 

© This confifts in intimately miximg two parts of common falt, 
and one of cry(tallifed manganefe, previouliy reduced to powder. 
Tvro ounces of this compound are introduced: into a fmall bafin ; 
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about ‘an ounce of water is then added, and .afterwards an ouncé” 
and half of the concentrated vitriolic or fulphuric acid at differs — 
ent times, fo as to preferve a gradual difcharge of the oxygenated — 
-muriatio acid gas. One of thefe bafins is fullicient for a ward or — 
room containing five or fix beds, and more muft be employed ac« 
cording to the fize of the apartment.” he i) 


Secr. XII. Of the Cure of Old Ulcers of the Leg by the mecha~— 
nical Approximation of their Boundaries. , . 
~ A moft ingenious method of treating ulcers of long ftanding, on — 
the lower extremities, has been practifed of late years by Mr, Bayn- 
_ fon, a furgeon in Briftol, who has publifhed a treatife on the — 

— fubject. ae ; 

in this interefting work he afferts, « that the means propofed by — 
him will, in moft inftances, be found fufficient to accomplith cures ° 
in the worft cafes, without pain or confinement. After having been 
repeatedly difappointed in the cure of old ulcers, Mr. Baynton de-~ _ 
termined on bringing the edges of old ulcers nearer together by means - 

_ of flips of adhefive plafters. “To this he was chiefly ted, from having © 

frequensly obferved, that the probability of an ulcer continuing | 
found, depended much on the fize of the cicatrix which remained 
after the cure appeared to be accomplifhed; and from well knowing, — 
that the true {kin was a much more fubftantial fupport and defence, - 
as well-as a better covering, than the frail one which is obtained by _ 
the affiftance of art. But, when he had recourfe to the adhefive — 
plaiter, with a view to leffen the probability of thofe ulcers breaking © 
out again, he little expected, that an application fo. fimple would ~ 
prove the eafielt, mot efficacious, and moft agreeable means of - 
treating ulcers.”? eet 4 (Fgh a 
Although the firft cafes, in which Mr, Baynton tried this prac 
tice were of an unfavourable nature, yet he had foon the fatisfaction — 
to perceive that it occafioned very little pain, and materially accele~_ 
rated the cure, while the fize of the cicatrices were much lefs than — 

_ they would have been, had the cures been obtained by any of the 

common methods. ips 455% . ge 

At fiit, however, the fuccefs was not quite perfeét; as in many 
inftances he was not able to remove the flips of plafter, without re= _ 
moving fome portion of the adjacent fkin, which, by occafioning a — 
new wound, proved a difagreeable circumftance, in a part fo dife_ 
pofed to inflame and ulcerate, as in the vicinity of an old fore. He 
therefore endeavoured to obviate that inconvenience by keeping the 
plaiters and bandages well moiftened with fpring-water, for. fome 
time, -before they were removed from the limb. He had foon the | 
fatisfaClion to obferve, that the inconvenience was not only pre-— 
vented, but that every fuicceeding cafe juftified the confidence he 
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flow began to place in the remedy. He alfo difcovered, that moif- 
tening the bandages was attended with advantages which he did not 
expect: while the parts were wet and cool, the patients were much 
more comfortable in their fenfations, and the furrounding inflam- 
mation was fooner removed than he had before obferved it to be. 
By the mode of treatment here recommended, Mr. Baynton 
found that the difcharge was leflened, the offenfive fmell removed, 
and the-pain abated in a very fhort time. But, befides thefe ad- 
vantages, he alfo found, that the callous edges were in a few days 
level with the furface of the fore; that the growth of fungus was 


_ prevented, and the neceflity of applying painful efcharotics much 
- Jeffened, if not entirely done away. Mr. Baynton very properly 


' 


gives a minute defcription of this method, which he would recom- 
mend, of treating fuch ulcers in their different ftages. Of thefe, 
ufeful particulars, we fhall give the reader a full account. ‘die 

“The parts (fays he) fhould be firft cleared of the hair, fome- 
times found in confiderable quantities upon the legs, by means of a 
razor, that none of the difcharges, by being retained, may become 
acrid, and inflame the fkin, and that the dreflings may be removed 
‘with eafe at each time of their renewal, which, in fome cafes, where 
the difcharges are very profufe, and the ulcers very irritable, may, 
perhaps, be neceflary twice in the twenty-four hours, but which [ 
have, in every inftance, been only under the neceflity of performing- 
once in that {pace of time. pu 

« The plafter fhould be prepared by flowly melting, in an iron 
Jadle, a fufficient quantity of litharge plafter or diachylon, which, 
if too brittle, when cold, to adhere, may be rendered adhefive by 


»melting half a drachm of refin with every ounce of the plafter ; 


when melted it fhould be ftirred till it begins to cool, and then fpread 
thinly upon flips of fmooth porous calico, of a convenient length 
‘and breadth, by {weeping it quickly from the end, held by the left 
hand of the perfon who fpreads it, to the other held firmly by an-_ 
other perfon, with the common elaftic {patula ufed by apothecaries ; 
the uneven edges muft be taken off, and the pieces cut into flips, 
about two inches in breadth, and of a length that will, after being 
paffed round the limb, leave an end of about four or five inches. 


_ ‘The middle of the piece fo prepared, is to be applied to the found 


part of the limb, oppofite to the inferior part of the ulcer, fo that 
the lower edge of the plafter may be placed about an inch below 


_ the lower edge of the fore, and the ends drawn over the ulcer with 


as much gradual extenfion as the patient can well bear; other flips 
are to be fecured in the fame way, each above and in contact with 
the other, until the whole furface of the fore and the limb are com- 


pletely covered, at leaft one inch below and two or three above the 


difeafed part. 2 anit ) | 
“The whole of the leg fhould then be equally defended with 


. Pieces of feft calico, three. er four times doubled, and a bandage of 
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the fame, about three inches in breadth, and. four or five yards in — 
length, or rather, as much as willbe fufhcient to fupport the limb _ 
from the toes to the knee, fhould be applied as fmoothly as can be 
poffibly performed. by the furgeon, and with as much firmnefs: as 
can be borne by-the patient, being firft pafled round the leg, at the 
-ankle-joint, then as many. times round the foot as will cover and 
{upport every part of it, except the toes, and afterwards up the 
_ limb till it reaches the knee, obferving that each turn of the bandage 
_ fhould have its lower edge fo placed as to be about an inch above the 
lower edge of the fold next below. — re hae iffcden Bs 

‘© If the parts be much inflamed, or the difcharges very profufe, ~ 
they fhould be well moiftened, and kept cool with cold {pring — 
Water. poured upon them as’ often as the heat may indicate to be — 
neceflary, or, perhaps, at leaft, once every hour. The patient — 
may take what exercife he pleafes, and it will be always found, that — 
an alleviation. of his pain and the promotion of his cure will follow 
as its confequence, though under other modes of treating the difeafe — 
it aggravates the pain, and prevents the cure. oe leas 

“< Thefe means, when it can be made convenient, fhould be ap- 
plied foon after rifing in the morning, as the legs of perfons affected 
with this difeafe are then found moft free from tumefaction, and the 
advantages will be greater than when they are applied to limbs ina 
{wollen ftate. But at whatever time the applications be made, or 
in whatever condition the parts be found, i believe it will always 
happen, that cures may be obtained by thefe means alone, except in. 
‘one fpecies of the difeafe, which feldom occurs, but that will here- _ 
after be defcribed.. The firft application will fometimes occafion — 
pain, which, however, fubfides-in a fhort time, and is felt lefs fen- 
fibly at every. fucceeding dreffing. The force with which the ends © 
are drawn over the limb muft-then be gradually increafed, and when — 
the parts are reftored to their natural ftate of eafe and fenfibility, 
which will foon happen, as much may be applied as the cdilico will — 
bear, or the furgeon can exert ; efpecially if the limb be in that en- ~ 
Jarged and incompreffible ftate which has been denominated the 
{corbutic, or if the edges of the wound be widely feparated from” 
each other.” 7 ) | 

‘The author next adverts to the circumftance, which occafion~ 
ally proved troublefome, namely, the breaking of the fkin, in the ‘- 
vicinity of the fores; owing partly to the mechanical effect of the 
adhefive flips, and partly to the irritating quality of. the plafter. } 
He, however, confiders thefe fores of’ confequence.only when ~ 
lying over the tendon Achilles, in which fituation they-fometimes : 
require ‘ the care of many weeks,”’ and to guard againft which, he — 
recommends the intervention of a fmall fhred of foft leather before 
the flip of plafter is applied. | ; bs 

« I¢imay be neceflary to add (continues: Mr. B.), ‘that cures will , 
be generally obtained without difficulty, bythe mere application of 
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the flips and bandage ; \but whenthe parts are much. inflamed; and. 
» the fecretions:great, or the f{eafori hot, the frequent application ‘of 
> cold water will be. found a valuable, auxiliary, and may: be always 
fafely bad recourfe to where. the heat of the parts: i$ greatér ‘than is 


* néatural,, and the body free from perfpiration.”- .. . 


“‘Lheiauthor,attempts to.account for the fuccefs of this treatment; . 


not altogether ina fatisfactory, manners but-this 1s.of little moment, 


_ proyided. farther trials prove favourabie. ; Of the .aGion produced » 


by the platter, he gives the following fummary defcription: 

/), © In‘recent ulcers,, it forms an: uniting bandage, which enables 
us immediately to approximate retta&ted parts, and: affords a:tema 
porary fubftitute for the healthy integuments, not liablé to the in- 
_ Conveniences incident to thofe when weakened by a long-~continued 
_ Courfe.of difeafe.. When it is applied fo as to. afford fupport to the 
_ whole of the. difeafed limb,, perfons! may walk great diftances; or 


"even indulge in irregularities, without obitructing their, cures,,as it 
_ dubjects every part to the effets of the natural aétions of the conti- 
' Zuous parts, and affitts eflentially the individual actions df each part 


concerned in) the, bufinefs -of . repair 5, and;whether flough is to:be 


_Temoved, pus to be feereted,. granulations to be formed,-or fkin to» 


be. reproduced, it happens. that each of: thefe. aGtions commences 
~and proceeds in the natural. order of their. fucceffion, whether-the 
“difeafe be recent, or; in that flate of -habitual ulceration which has 
been termed the irritable 5).or whether, after long continuance, and 
the expenditure of the powers of the parts, it has fal.en into aftate 
of inactivity, and acquired, the characteriftic of deficient abforption, 
‘the callous edge.” CC WEORE TA CARRE. TCM aD eae | 
_ Inia matter fo,truly important to furgery, it is highly neceffary 
to adduce the facts brought forward by Mr. Baynton in fupport 
of his difcovery,; the following cafes {eem to be very fatisfactory 
th this view: - | 2 y 


£4881, “Hannah Webb, aged thirty-two, fervant to Jofah 


Hill, efg. of Bedminfter,. applied to me, by the defire’ of- her 
‘matter, on the 24th of November, 1792, for the cure of. two 
ulcers on the left leg: one, fituated on the outer.and lower edge 
of the foleus mufcle, was about two inches long, an, inch wide, 
and- very deep; the other, fituated a little below the .external 
Malleolus, was an inch long, half an inch wide, and of a triangular 
form: The edges of both were callous, the difcharge thin, arid 
the furrounding parts very, much inflamed. She faid, that the 
tad fuffered very much for upwards of two years,- being obliged 
towalk and ftand a great deal ; that fhe had been twelye months 
under the care ‘of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who, befide 
great perfonal attention, gave her confiderable quantities of altera- 
tive, and other medicines... That fhe had alfo the occafional 
e and advice of other gentlemen before fhe made applica 
im; and it feemed by her account, that fhe had tried 
| a ee : 


o 


. déep. Phe parts were then defended with pieces’ of ' callico, ‘and — 
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every itemedy, except-abfolute reft:in bed (which was only oceas ‘ 
fovally reforted to), that could be'fuggefted, without any advan ; 
tage. 2 Whe vadhe&ive uplatter, fpread’ on flips. of callico,: were ~ 
‘applied to the tower ulcer, and fecured by its adhefive »~property 

as well as the fituation and fhape of the ulcer would allow. “The = 
upper ulcer was treated in the fame way, with flips ‘of ‘the’ fame | 
kintd drawn firmly:round the limb, fo as to bring the retracted — 
edges:nearer ‘together; which was not difficult to aceomplifh, as — 
that wend was fituated in a yielding part, and was-alfo very 


atiandage:of: the fame*kind, three? yards in Jength, was applied 
ipirally with fume firmnefs round’ the limb. She was directed to — 
keep'it conftantly well wetted with cold water poured froma tea- 
pot apon thei parts, to live fparingly, and to take what exercife'fhe — 


-pleafed. . “At ‘my next'viit, the 25th, 1 was very much furprifed — 


atthe change that had taken ‘place in only twenty-four hours : the - 
edges were much ‘reduced, the difcharge was much'-better, the ; 
fuflamnration much Jefs, and the faid that fhe had experienced more — 
‘eafe than the had*known in the famie {pace of time for tany-pre- _ 
etding months. “She was dreffed every day in the fame manner 5 
‘aad, by the ninth of the! following month, a period of only ‘feftectt j 
pear ch wounds were 'perfedtly cured. _ san a a 
» .¥0Dhe celerity of this cure may be aferibed to the patient being 
lof'a fpare forin, and pofleffing much loofe fkin upon her leg, which © 
‘permitted the divided parts’ to be brought, nearly into contact. © 


‘of tWo years. 


(ode may be neceffary to remmd the reader, that in all of thef 


lmevchant,: applied'to me by his iafter’s‘defire, with feveral 


-hoiling greates axe? that, turn ing 
iat he was 4mm 


‘sf ‘the Gkin and ficth ‘cae off, y pk 

4 oo eae weg p+ ee “ rece ee eae +<\. qo beeing tei ge A et Tet vs 
~vitder the care“Of a furgeon of repitation, ghd -contimuc with him 
‘neatly two years, at the end of which time, having: a callous obits 
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nate ulcer‘of the fize of the palm of the hand, he applied to another 
eminent furgeon, and remained under his care ten months, with 
little advantage ; that he, was under the care'of ‘no regular prac- 
titionér,* but continued to try every thing that. was recommended 
by his friends and neighbours for a year from that times that he 
then got admiflion into an hofpital, and after ten months was dif- 
charged nearly in the fame ftate that he was in when firf admit. 
ted: he alfo faid, that afterwards he was attended by different 
practitioners, without experiencing any relief. . eth 
At the time he applied tome, his cafe was, in every refpedt, 
one of the moit hopelefs I had ever feen: it had been occafioned 
by the-effeQts of fre, a-caufe that ever ftamps the character of 
obitinacy on wounds that are fo occafioned ; it had been of more 
than nine years ftanding ; it had refifted the {kill of many gentie- 
men that I knew to be experienced in the practice of furgery ; 
very much of the common covering was deftroyed, and what 
remained was fo thickened, by inflammation, that it would have 
been prefumption to hope, that a cure could be ‘obtained. . But as 
I expe&ted that relicf.might be.afforded,. I -for..fome months 
unremittingly..endeavoured. to afift him by ali the, common 
methods 1 was acquaimted. with, except abfolute reft in bed, 
without the leaft advantage., ‘Lhe high degree of inflammation, 
that conftantly attended) this.difeafe feemed to. put the plan of the 
adhefive out of the queftion, as I had not. ever yet, tried it in fo 
defperate a cafe; but, after much Jofs of time, and-a complete 
failure of all the means that had been ufed. to procure relief, the 
adhefive was applied, the parts fupported: by a. callico bandage, 
and the whole leg, on. account of its very inflamed and difeated 
ftate, kept conftantly well wetted. His relief was immediate, his 
pain, which before was very great, .ceafed in.a few days, and 
without the interruption of,a day, or the confinement of an hour, 
he graduaily amended till the whole was fkinned over, which 
happened in about four months. after the new plan was adopted; 
and about nine after the time of his firft applieation to me}. 
during all which time he performed his part of the bufinefs of a 
retail hop in full trade. “ He | 
“ The very large extent of ulcerated furface in this cafe, toge- 
ther with the nature of the patient’s engagements, which. often 
prevented his regular attendance, as well as the very difeafed con- 
dition. of the parts that furrounded the ulcers, will futiiciently 


account for the difpraportionate length of time that was employed 


¥ 
P| 


im the accomplifhment of this cure, which, though difpros 
Portionate to the time that has been neceflary to perform any 
‘other, yet fearcely amounted to half.as many months as years had 
been before unavailingly employed in fearch of relief. 
Casz. Il.’ * Wiliam Preen, of Tetbury in Gloucefterthire, 
aged 49, applied to me the 25th of April, 1794, with two large 
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widers'on the outfidle of the left 168) néar the’ middle SF 'the perv? 
héus idigus mufcle: dne about threéinchés lengthy thesther; 
that’ was fituated alitth: below, fontéewhat lef than twWo'afiches-5 © 
both were rather otis than brdad, ‘and in fo bad condition) that 2 _ 
' ftrcim of ‘véi'y thin ‘offenfive’ difeharge’ efcaped, when’ lrenioved 
| the d¥éfiiig' that was “upon it.« “He: dppéared ver y thin’ ema- ; 
‘ciated; and gave/thé following’ aceount of himfelf Tat; about . 
flie age of, ‘eighteen, vhe fell, as he was fliding upon fome dee; on 
the outfide of his:leg'} that'an abfeéfs' followed, which*extended 
‘fidni his Winee £6 hisfoot ;) that he*Wecame an in-patiérieMte“the 
Gloucefter iiffiteiary for it, andy “after remaining thefe fomewhat tae 
mote thay a year<during which time’a Tafge"eXfoltation had bedi a 
throw ofPheswas dilmifled- with Sa°perfed: cure’; “that; atter | 
fomie. years; ‘in eonfeguénce of ah ‘adeidentias le was'att work ina? 
getitleman’s gardens the ’ cicatrized’ “part gave? way, and that he’ 
Gould never afterwards get “it healed, though he faid that he had 
. fécvived.the affiftance'df feveral mninernt*pratitioners in that part 
__ 6f the county,*and ‘had been urider the conftant carejof fore fur- 
_ géon the “greateft :partiof the’ preceding ‘five years ; he mentioned 
' the’ names“of fome ‘whofe reputation T'was no ftragér*to; and 
aided, that “having 'tricd ‘al? the old ‘thethiods, his laft‘futgeonhad 
dpplied’a new! one,“and Had kept. thé) parts conftantly covered’ | 
with rhubarb aiid] éther powders {actording to theplan ‘already 
deferibed, as récomiherided by ‘Mrs Hote),’ with no-bétterticeets 
than’ thofe’ who had" preteded hit’ he? fubjomed alo, thatthe’ _ 
had lived very ‘freely,’ and {hold ‘contittue ‘to do’ fo j that le could 
~ wot ieaty therefore sypuld dink) (Tied: O84 uO se Raw eae 
b-: He was drefled with flips of adhefive; and the eewasfirmly 
fupported with the’ callico bandage Th confequendé’of the very 
irtitable ftate of “the fores,° and: the’ eéneral inflammation of: the? 
limb, he was'direcied to keep the parts rot only, conftantlyswety. 
but allo’ cold ‘by the very frequent application of} water poured. 4 
from a large’ teapot upon’ the patt; and, after very Trice direct 
_tions a8 to- temperance, he was'direted ‘to call’ onme the:next | 
days che:did-{0;~and the wounds in’that fhort period were mani+ 
. | feftly improved.” In a few days his ulcers*became healthy foresy =§ 
. hig pat andieverySther iheonvenient fyiriptom leftthim, and’by 7 
‘the-ayth of the-néxt month (May) he was perfeQly cured; wher | 
heovety candidly told me,-that Thad cured him in defpite of him ‘— 
. {lf} that he had lodged’ at an itn’ ‘the Gdicle. tithe seta He hades 
* Been under my care, had’ drank’ freely every day, eaprtieriy ¥ 
‘eth mae jag aor 


‘ 


i 
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oR * imtoxibated every night, Geo. ee rs tae | | 
' * yas Dhefe fores were fituated in yielding parts,’ and to that. cir- “2 

* eainftarice’may be afcribed a cure fo {peedy; ‘under circumftances 
fo difadvantageous.’ ° Had this perfon applied to°me*before I dif ~ 

. covered the advaritages of the  ethod Bhee Ties @, it ‘will be 


‘+ -parccived that, witi his licentious Habits; ft would not have been 
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* in my;poweryeven. to. have relieved. 


* 


were then in ufe 3 but it feems, that the procefles of re-union and 


exact! 


E put him jipen the new. pian, I tried every other remedy that Eb 
vas acquainted. with, not excepting abfolute reit in bed upwards: 
yet fix months, without advancing in any degree towards a.cure. , . 
» £,0n the rath of Auguft, 1796, he was firft drefied with the 
adhelive, and the parts were dire@ted to be frequently wetted. 
with cold water; his relief was as fudden as had been experienced: 
“in_any, of the preceding’ infances, and in five,weeks.he was 
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 & "The furface of this man’s fores being upon a level with the 
furrounding fkin, and the limb much hardened by inflammation, 
prevented my being able ‘to cover the denuded’ parts with it; - 
neverthelefs, the fkinning procefs was completed, and his cure 
fatisfaCtorily accomplifhed in the period above mentioned; and 
thus four ill-conditioned ulcers upon a leg that had been difeafed 
upwards of ey ee ears were cured for this poor man (whoi¢ 
age was very: unfavoura le) in the fhort fpace of five weeks. On 
account of his-appearing much older than he really was, and his 
being much emaciated, I did not think proper to eftablifh any 
fubftituted difcharge ; yet at this day, Jan. 27, his leg continues 
perfetly found, and he is in much better health than he was, 
before his cure was accomplifhed. eee ae are 
Casz VI. “ John Pontin,.of the parifh of St. George, in the 
county of Gloucefter, aged 55, was taken undet my care on the © 
asth of O&tober, 1796. About eightcen years fince, as he was 
viding 4 {pirited horfe which he was unable to manage, from the 
circumftance of having loft one of his arms fome years before, by 
the burfting of a gun, it happened that, as the horte pafied ap 
by the fide of a cart, the calf of his leg was caught by the hoo id 
of the cart, and'the whole of it torn away/ He was immediately 
taken to the Briftol infirmary, and placed under the care of a 
gentleman, whofe patients I drefléd, at that time, being then an 
apprentice at the houfe. A dangerous mortification fucceeded to, ~ 
the injury, and it was not without difficulty that his life was 
preferved. - He remained in the hofpital thirty-feven weeks, and. 
was confined to his bed twenty-feven:; at the expitation of the — 
former ‘period, he was difmiffed, with a large ulcer, on account of © 
fome irregularity in his conduct. It continued to embitter his life — 
from that time to the day he was taken under my care. I then: 
meafured it; it was fix inches 'and’a half in length, and five and a 
hialf in breadth; it occupied the part that had formerly been 
_ covered by the gaftrocneniius externus mufele; the edges were — 
nearly a quarter of an inch thick; the difcharge, which was very 
thin and offenfive, fell in a large ftream when I removed his 
dreffings ; the: contraction of the tendons was jo great, that he © 
could only touch the ground with the points of his toes, and the | 
‘limb was fo generally difeafed and hardened by inflammation, as — 
to-make it apparent that any attempts to bring forward the fkin | 
muft prove abortive. His pain was fo diftrefhng, that he could * 
neither eat nor fleep, and his health was-fo much affected, that he © 
appeared very much emaciated. I did not, however, under all ¥ 
thefe difeouraging circumftances, defpair of being able to cure him, © 
as my almoft uninterrupted fuccefs had given me the greateft cons ~ 
fidence in the plan that T have defcribed. On that day the adhefive — 
flips were. applied, and. rather forcible endeavours made to, ae f 
the fides of the ulcer nearer together, by drawing the ¢ndg of th $ 
| | i 
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fips over-it, and 'fecuring them when fo drawn. ‘Phe limb was 
them defended® with foft callico,: and: firmly fupported:\ with 2 
bandage of the fame, and the patient directed to keep it conftantly 
colby’ means of water. His relief was as {peedy and‘remarkable 
as had been obferved in any inftance; in three or four days the 


| .callous-edges were levelled with the furface of the ulcer ; the dif 


charge was rendered imoffenfive, and healthy as that of an: iffue, 
and the flinning procefs commenced’; from that time to the prev 
fent- his cure has uniformly advaticed’;. and, in two or three weeksy 
his wound, which became an incli and a half long, and about half 
ati irich wide, was afterwards. perfe@tly healeds PLR Peat 

-« T have the-fatisfagtion to add, that the limb is become. qlmoft: 
as foft and healthy as it ever was; and’ that, in’ confequence of 
the daily application of warm animal oil to the contracted mutcles 


his foot, and to walk fome miles every day with eafe and con- 
venience,” © oe ) 
After thefe evidences in favour of his new method, Mr. Bayn- 
ton, with reafon, atks, “ Does not the hiftory of this dreadful 
difeafe afford: reafon to hope that few will hereafter be found: that 
may not be eafily cured by a proper application of thefe means ¢”.. 
_» After the extraordinary fuccefs which attended the mode of | 
practice recommended by Mr. Baynton, we fhould not do juftice 
either to the author’s ingenuity, or to the expectations: of our 
readers, were we not to enter at fome length into his reatoning 
upon them. ve 3 . 8) 
It was thought neceflary to dire&t thofe perfons who had been 
cured by this method, to keep their legs carefully fupported: by 
fuitable bandages fome months after the cures were accomplithed, 
or till the part feemed to afford proof of the returning veflels 
having recovered their tone. -Ah tassiaiboanie dels . 
The firft, third, and fourth cafes prove, that old deep ulcers, 
fituated in yielding parts, may, by thefe means, have their fides 
brought into contaét, and be-cured almoft as readily by the /econd 


_ intention as recent wounds, with very little remaining tcar, and, 
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‘confequently, with a dimimifhed probability of a relapfe. The 
fecond, fifth, and fixth cafes go much farther than the preceding, | 
for they eftablith the fuperiority of this method over every other 


* ‘that has been yet known, and they prove that fpeedy cures may 


be obtained in the worft and oldeft ulcers of the poor, even where 
the true {kin cannot be brotight forwards, fo'as many degree to 
cover the parts. ell | | | 

Mr. Baynton fays, ‘The advantages ‘that belong to the true 
fkin can never be communicated to that which is formed in its 
ftead, yet as the cafes’ of this kind that have been cured by thefe 
_means have moftly remained found, and thofe that have yielded 
haye wot ulcerated in that rapid way that new-formed parts are 
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apt to do, but have been healed again almoft immediately upon) i 
the re-application -of the:fame means; the danger ofa. relaple 
will; be leilened even in ¢hefe cafes, as:the va/cularity of the- new 
formed partsy:upon which the ulcerative procefs much depends,: 
muft beefs in -eafes that, are treated in-this manner,. than itis im 
parts that have been: healed by the common methods of.cure.? 

») The-authon;adverting to an obfervation in the beginning of his, 
work, where he fays dhe was\induced to apply the. adhefive jlips- 
under the, hope of -bringing the retra€ted edges of the divided| {kin 
“nearer together, -and by the expeCtation of other advantages that 

have been found to attend this practice, adds, that “ it muft ‘be. 
perceived in the cafes of Harris, Gane, and Pontin; whofe ulcers , 
were forextenfive, and whofe limbs were fo, hardened by the effets 
of. longecontinued inflammation, that no care or fkill-could have: 
ever brought the-difeafed {kin that ‘remained on their limbs, ‘to’ q 
cover wounds fo extenfive. _ Neverthelefs,’ continues: he, ‘it v4 
appears that their cures were accomplifhed almoft as foon, in pro- 
portion to/thé extent of their ulcers,.as any of the others that are | 
xelated, whofe difeafes were fituated.in yielding ‘parts, andwho,” ” 
for that reafon, feemed fo much moré likely to be relieved by thefe. ‘ 
means, ‘lo. what cireumilance, then, are..we to, aferibe. thefe q 
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xemarkable facts’? they. cannot furely -be referred-to the ingre- 


dients: of, the, adhefive plafter, ‘toithe effets ‘of bandage,-to the 
exercife ‘that was ufed, nor to any conttitutional interference, as «- 
the fame effects have. always followed the application. of thefe © 
" principles, whether the patients have been young or old, robuit or 
emaciated, temperate or diforderly ; whilt omtments, compofed 
of the dame ingredients as the adhcfive plafter, bandages, exercife, 
and all.the means, except. the eadeavour to bring the divided parts . | 
nearer together, to which it maly.be fuppofed.the cures’-can: be ’ 4 
attributed, had been tried in every way, by different practitioners, ; 
in moft of thefe cafes, and many times by myielf, without‘any fuch- — 
advantages being obtained, ‘Vol attwer ‘this queftion, it will bé — 
neceilary to take a view of the procels of nature, in accomplifhing 
the cure of divided.parts, as defcribed by that accurate obferver of | 
the phenomena, .of animal ‘life, whofe opinions I have fo often — 
quoted, as well as thée+appéarances that have been obferved by | 
others, An: the: difieCtion: of: parts that had ‘been divided, and that ~ 
were afterwards healed *;in fo doing, I think it will be difcovered’ 7 


Rees 
ye wire 9 a eta wt Re hes FY - Vii Sis DSS 
> %, Thus, after the cure of.a fump, every-veffe!, even the largeft, is-almoft 
entirely obliterated :for a confiderabie-extént 3 at leat, nothijg.is found to | 
remain of them but the thin. membrangs that compoted, their cbats, fhrank 
into very {mall incorifiderabie cords : rhe fibres of the-different muftles are, in 
the fame mannér} greatly dimidthed, and he. cellular fubitanee feems ft es 7 
quently, to be diipoft entively aonihilated., Several, oppoctumities have dceu 


for difecting the framps or patients after death, and phe aope rances were 4 
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that a great part of the advantages that have been obtained by. thins 
_ practice, and that may in future be expected to follow its adop-. 
r tidny will be found to depend upon an-imitation of nature’s “pro- 
_ cefs, inthat mechanical contraction of the granulation’, which is - 
| aconfequence of the application of the adhefive, in the whys il 
4 has been Recrniiedded 
Our author here' quotes Mr. J. Hunter, whofe cbkeey ations, 
: not only on granulations, but allio, of the fubjects immediaiely- 
connected with it, we fhall-here infert. bie 
Bi €8. Granulations,” he fays, S‘ are an, accretion of animal miatte . 
upon. the wounded or expofed. furface ; they are formed by an. 
* exudation of the coagulating lymph from the veilels, into yack, 
new fubftance both. the old veflels very probably extend, and alfo 
entirely new ones form, fo that the granulations come to be very. 
‘vaicular, and indeed they a are more lo than aint any other ani-, 
mal fubftance, 
_ . & T have often been able,” fays he, “ to trace the growth sill 
: vafcularity of this new fubftance. I haye feen upon : adore a white 
_ fubftance, exa&tly fimilar, in every vifible refpect, to coagulating 
’ lymph. I have not attempted to wipe it: off, and the n bos da Ay of 
 dreiling I have found this very {ubftance vatcular, for, by wiping 
or touching it with a probe, it has bled freely. I have csbidiatreds 
the fame appearance on the furface of a bone that has been laid: 
bare. J once fcraped off fome of the external furface of a bone of 
the foot, to fee if the furface would granulate. I remarked, the. 
following day, that the furface of the bone was covered zy a 
whitifh fubftance, having a tinge of blue; when I paffed my probe: 
- intoit, I did not feel the bone bare, but only its refiltance. 1 
: conceived this fubftance to be coagulating lymph thrown out 
_ from inflammation, and that it would:be forced off when fu Ea 
x ration’ came’ on; but on the fueceeding day I.found it vatcular 
+, and. appearing like healthy granulations. . 7 
» 4“ The vefiels of granuiatioas pais from the original ety what- 
ever thefe are, to the balit of the gy ranulations 5 nS 9 thence: 


| SD viontd almoit appear to terminate there. 

+ © The furface of this new fubttance, or granulatic ons, continues 

to have the fame difpofition for the fecretion of pus, as the parts 

| from which they. were. produced ; it is, iepneeire reafonable to 

‘fuppofe, that the nature of the veilels docs not alte = forming 

) the granulations, but that they were completely changed for the. 

| purpofe before the granulations began to form, oe that © thefe gram 

~ nulations are a coniequence of a change then produced: upon 

them, | fa}. 

a, Their Sinfancte are: very fecamiates the reverfe of ulcerationy 

4 +e @ great mapy. points, or {mall cmifiences, fo as to.appear - 


- 


- 


.red; but when they exceed this, and take on a growing difpofition, 


kind, and, of courte, produce matter of the fame kind, which I 


‘the union of parts fomewhat jiniilar to that by the firft intention, or — 
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rough; and the fmaller thefe points’ arey the more: healthy we! 
find the granulations. ose Rr itis, eshte 

“ The colour of healthy granulations is a deep florid redy 
which would make us fufpect that the colour was principally 
owing to the arterial blood but it only thews a britk- circulation 
in them, the blood nat having time to become dark, 9 ss 0) 


«When naturally of a livid red, they are commonly unhealthy, » 
and thew a languid circulation, which appearance often comes on 
sm granulations of the limbs, from the pofition of the body.” ' As’ . 
an evidence of this Mr. Hunter relates the following cafe’: ANG 

A ftout healthy young man had his leg. confiderably torn, 
and it formed a broad fore; when-healing, it was fome days: of a: 
florid red, and on others of a purple hue: wondering: what this: 
could be owing to, he told me, when he {tood fora few! minutes 
it always changed. from the-fcarlet to the. modena.. I) made. him 
fiand up, and found it foon changed; this plainly fhews, thatthefe 
new-formed velfels were not able to fupport the increafed) column 
of blood, and to act upon it, which proves that a flagnation of 
blood was produced, fufficient’ to allow of the change in th 
colour, and moft probably both in the arteries and veins.” 

» “ Thefe fores,” continues the author, “ never heal fo faft as 
the others, whethér it is occafioned by the pofition of the body, or 
the nature of the fore itfelf, but moft frequently fo in cafes of the” 
Jaft-mentioned kind. As the pofition of the: body is. capable’ of . 
producing fuch anteffect, it fhews us the reafon why fore legs are) _ 
fo backward in healing, when the perfon is allowed to ftand or 
walk. ' i . 

** Granulations, when healthy, and on an expofed or flat fur- 
face, rife nearly even with the furface of the furrounding fkin, and” 
often a little higher, and in this ftate they are always of a florid: — 


- — —— i —_—— _ —? 


they are then unhealthy, become foft and fpongy, and without — 
any difpofition to fkin, Granulations are always of the fame dif. 
pofition with the parts upon which they are formed, and take om 
the fame mode of action: if it is a difeated part, they are difeafed; ~ 
and if the difeafe is of any {pecific kind, they are alfo of the fame © 


obferved when on pus. _ | re 
“« Granulations have the difpofition to unite with one another: 7 

% ie . od a.¢ Py oe . a 

when found or healthy ; the great intention of which is, to produce. ~ 


the adhefive inflammation, although poliibly, net by the fame 
means, “Wigee 

“ ‘The granulations having a difpofition to unite with each other ~ 
upon coming into contact, without the~appeayaneévof “any interes 


sacdiate fubitance, perhaps as in the following manner; Wh 


» 
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two found granulations. approach together, the mouths of the 
feereting veflels of the one coming to oppofe the mouths of fimilar 
vellels of the other, they are ftimulated into action, which is 
mutual; fo that a kind of {ympathetic attraction takes place ; and 
as they are folids, the attra€tion of cohefion is eftablifhed between 
them: this has been termed inofculation. ‘The veffels thus joined 
are altered from fecreting to circulating ;_ or it may be in this way, 
viz. the circulatory veflels come to open upon the furface, and 
_ there unite with one another, and the two become one ‘fubftance 3. 
or it may be afked, do they throw out coagulating lymph, when 
_ they come into conta, and have a difpofition to heal? and does 
this become vafeular, in which the veflels may inofculate, fimilar 
t6 union by the firft or fecond intention?” ~ 
_ Mf: Hunter here fpeaks of two granulations of the head, which 
fell under his obfervation, via. one from the dura mater (after 
_ trepanning), and the other from the fealp: thefe united over thé 
intervening bare bone fo {trongly, in twenty-four hours, that it was 
mot without confiderable force that they could be feparated, and 
when feparated they bled. if 
_  * ‘The inner furtace of the cutis in an abfcefs, or fore,” cont’. 
nues he, “ does not only not readily granulate, as has been men- 
tioned, but it does not readily unite with the granulations under- 
neath. ‘Yhe final intention of both*feems to be, that the mouth 
of a fore, which is feldom fo much in a difeafed ftate, thould have 
a natural principle which attends difeafe, to put it upon a footing 
with the difeafe which is underneath; therefore, when abfceffes 
are allowed to become as thin as poflible before they are opened, 
this proportion between the found fkin and the difeafe is better - 
\ preferved, and the parts are not fo apt to turn fiftulous. . 
© When the parts are unfound, and, of courte, the granulations 
formed upon them unfound, we have not this difpofition for 
_union, but 2 fmooth furface is ‘formed fomewhat fimilar to many 
natural interna! furfaces of theybody, and fuch as have no ten- 
dency to granulate; which continues to fecrete a matter expref-. 
five of the fore which it lubricates, and in fome meature prevents 
the union of the granulations. Fimagine, for inftance, that the 
internal furface of a fiftulous ulcer is, in fome degree, fimilar to 
the inner furface of the urethra, when it is forming the difcharge 
* commonly called a gleet. Such fores have, therefore, no difpo- 
- fition in’ their granulations to unite, and nothing can produce an 
5 union between them, but altering the difpofition of theie granula- 
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tions, by exciting a confiderable inflammation, and probably 
“ulceration, fo.as to form new granulations, and by thefe means 
" give them a chance of falling into a found ftate. 
~ © Granulations are not endowed with the fame powers as parts 


"originally formed.- In this refpect they are fimilar to all news 


Hformed parts, and it is from this caufe that changes for the worfe 
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are fo eafily effected. . They more’ readily. fall into uléecuaaes 
‘mortification, than originally formed. parts 5 and, from their reas. 
dinefs. to.ulcerate, they. leparate, floughs, more quickly, 9) 1» ae a 
;. The granulations not only thew the flate.of the part. inwhich 
they. are formed, ‘or, the ftate in. which they are. themlelves,, but: : 
they thew .how. ‘far the conititution. is affected by many difeafes, 4 
‘haley Chynat of thofe habits which affe& the granulations i in. conkes, 1 
quence of the conftitution, are, I believe, the indolent and irritable 
a! 


habits, but principally, fevers 3 and thele. mutt be fuch as produce 
univerfal irritation im. the. conftitution, sed ean 1a SRR So ag 
»'Dhe unfound appearan vces of the Nanalaione shew to. what xe 
the animal "powers are put on fuch occafions, which does not - 
‘appear fo vifibly in’ the originally formed partss it, is therefore - 
‘evident, that the powers, of the _ granulations are. such, sieeaker 
then thofe of the original parts.”,) 
; Mr. Hunter obferves, that we often: Beds Baie a fore 
dying without any vifible caufe, becoming ail at once livid,, lofing 
_ their life, and immediately lloughing off ; or, in fome. caleae ulcera-. 
tion only in part taking place, and both together deftroying . the 
granulations, which -are'renewed and deitroyed fucceilivelys’ To" ; 
counteraét this, Mr. Hunter tried various modes of tr patra both. | 
local and conftitut ional, but without fuccefs. |. if 
» It would appear,’ ‘ fays he, “ from what has been aid A Sune . 
2 
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pure ation and. gvanulations, that it is abfolutely.. neceflary; they, 
fhould take place in wounds which are not allowed to unite by, the, 
firit intention, before. union. and cicatrization can ta ids place, 
Although this. in general is the cafe, yet in {mall wounds, fuch.as. - 
confiderable {cratches, or where there is a, piece of fkin sxubbed off, 4 
we find that, by the blood being {uttered to: coagulate upon the 
fore, and forma feab, which is ‘allowed ‘to remain, the. tore will 
oaly be attended by the-adhetwe inflammation, and will fkin over 
without ever fuppurating 5; where a fmall canftic hasbeen applied,. ” 
we find alfo, by, allowing the flough to dry or feab, that when this,” 4 
: lB completed the {cab will drop off, and the parts ‘fall be fkinned5, 
toa if the. blood has not been allowed to coagulate and dty, ‘or the, | 
ough has been 1 kept molt, the fore will fuppurate and granulate,,’, 4 
We even fee in fmall Bites which are perfectly healthy and: 3 
re purating, that if the matter be allowed to dry upon phere: he** 
fuppure ton will Lop, and the fin form under the feab.? ‘et celal 
Prep: arator y to the cicatrization of a wound is the connie 
ihe wgranulations. This procefs takes. place in Bt. 
pansipally from edge to edge, the circumference’ or the ) 
advancing towards the centre, and the fore becorning zal 
) though there i is little or no new ikin produced,.*, ee 

<f “Thee contracting tendency, fays, Mr. “Hintery ¥ 
dé OETees. proportioned to the general healing difpofition, of 
and the. loofenets of the parts. on whieh: they : are formed ; 
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ei i it’ has ‘not a ‘teniddney to’ kin; ‘the’ granulations ‘do ynot 
“reddily contract, and, therefore, contradting and fkinning: are’ pro- > 
wes ‘effets ‘of oné tatfe. "The granulations’ too” being formed 
. pom.at pretty fixed furface, vied is’ confequence Of inflam 
mation, arc, in foie: degree, retarded in their conitra€tion! from | 
tthis caufe; but,- probably, this does not4&! fo ‘much upott 2 
x echanical: princi; pleas we'at firft might i imagine ) for futh a Pate 
pt parts,’ in fesse dezrée, -leflens. the: difpos tion for this. procefs} 
mitichis ftateris every day altering; andinpreportion as the tumes 
Faction fubfides. -Granulations are alve retarded’ in their contrat. 
“tion;*from a mechaniival :caufe, wher they aré formed ‘on parts 
“naturally fixed, fuchas/a bones): for! inftiin ces) on’ the Mrull, the 
“bones &coot the: 7 for wah ‘the Stamler catinot p greatly 
Promtraghy?! ees eel i 
-o} Whisy Wry Hunter Wbtareee fhiontld anpitice® "us, im operations Pore 
‘thofe parts, to fave as muchwtkinaswevean. >. etn cabin 
ikSclniocaleb,” continues: hey “wheréothere has heen ‘a lef of 
fubftance, making a hollow fore, and the contra&tiow has! Beptins 
a@udsadvanced ipretty far,:before the ‘granulations have had! ime to 
tile aschigh'us the tkinydntfach cafés: theiedges of the fkiwiare 
generally. drawir down. -antd: tucked i im ite ai gen the hollow dineQiion 
of the furface of the pitas herttie Rin. son earake ti 
Se @ fat is'a cavity; or abfcefs, sahil is: granulathig, sbiehy datye a 
-fmall opening} asin many that: have notbeen: freely: opened) the: 
‘whole circumference coritracts, like the bladder’of. uring; till little 
Or 10. scavity. ‘18 lett 5: rand if any cavity is) remaining; ‘when'the 
ebmmdt contract | any further, they un iteowbichi tthe eppolie Storie 
ations, in,the manner above deferibeds) 0 Ls to gil: 
iis Whis contraétion: in the cranuletions continues till the whole 
isthealeds or {kimned over ; sibut. theif greateft power is atthe best 
‘ning, at leaft their ; eaten effect is at the begin MING 5 ; oneleatife “OP 
vhich is, ‘that ther eee ce ‘to their contraction i in the furreudings 
parts is ‘thentleatts;’: Yo en 
| nad The contraétile power arwihis aflitteds bye art whichis a Ta 
ther proof that there is a’'refiftance to be overdome. oo. v8 
The art generally made ufe of is that of bandages, whicli tend! 
p puih, idraw, or keep the-tkin near to the fore which is: hedkings! 
jut this afiiftance:need not be given, -oris at leaft not fo. neceflagyy’ 
till. the. granulations \are formed,. and. the: contractile powér ‘has’ 
Ken place; however, it may not be amis to practife it: from the- 
ery beginning, as, by bringing the parts neat’to their natural 
Pofition, the adhefive inflammation will fix therm thete s* they will,” 
hherefore, not recede fo much afterwards, and: there ‘will ‘be lets? 
ity for the contractile powers of the granulations, . Disa! 
2s the contractile powers of the granulations,. there! is 
fo a'fimilar power in the furrounding edge of the cicatrizing tkiny 


hich af — the contraction of ‘the errno and 45 generally 
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more confiderable ete that of the granulations themfalyés, daiwa 
ing the mouth of the wound together like a purfes this is fre+ 
quently fo great, as to occation the. {kin to grafp the -granulations 
which rife above the furface, and is very vifible in fugar-loaf 
flumps, where the. projection of the fore is to be conten as 
above.the level of the {kin. 
« 'Tliis coritrachile power of the fkin is confined incigale ss to 
the very edge where it is cicatrizing, and, I believe, is in thofe very 
_granulations which have already. ict tries for the natural ‘or 
original fkin furrounding this edge does not ‘contrac, or at) leaft 
not nearly.fo much, as appears ‘ its bemg thrown into foldsand 
- plaits, while the new tkin is {mooth and ihining. "This cireum= 
dance of the original furrounding kin not having the power of 
contraction makes round wounds longer in healing than long ones 5 
for it is much eafier for the granulations and the edge of the {kin to. 
bring the fides of an oblong cavity together, than the fides of a 
circle, the cireamference of a circle not being ie of being 
brought to a point. dst 
“ Whether this combtaGdon sh the piai abana is owing to an 
reximatien of all the parts by their mufcular contraction, like 
A at ofa, worm, while they lofe in fubftance as they contract 3° or 
if they lofe without any mufcular contraction by the particles beirig 
abforbed,’ fo as to form interitices (which I have called. inter fritial 
abforption), and the fides afterwards fall togethers 1 ig not ety 
determined, and perhaps both take place.” 
Mr. Hunter deferibes.the ufes ariing from the comteadiom of 
the granulations #0 be the following : 1. as it facilitates the heal- 
ing of a fore, two operations going: on at the fame time, viz. cons 
traction, and’ ikinning; 2. as it- obviates the. formation -of ‘much- 
new fking.an effec very evident in all {ores which are healed umore- 
efpecially.in found parts. — 4 
‘* After tne whole is fkinned, ” fays. Mr. Higaiee “we ve find: 
_ that the fubftance, which is the remains of the granulations on 
which the new {kin is formed, {til continues to contract, oe 
_any thing more is left than-what the new fkin ftands upon. ‘This 
is..a'very {mall part, in comparifon with the firft-formed, cae 
lations, and it in time lofes moft of its apparent veflels, become 
white and ligamentous ; for we may obferve, that all new-healed 
fores are redder than the common ikin, but in :time acy become: 
much whiter, - 

. As the granulations contra, the furrounding old fkin i 
ftretched to cover the pait which; had-been deprived of fkin, and: 
this fs at firft little more than bringing the kin to its old pofition, 
which had receded when the breach was firft made; but afters’ 
wards it bécomes confidera ably ir fo-as to ftretchy.or palit the 
eld fkin to elongate.” » 

_ Mx. Huater herevaiks, : Dowie furesitnding fkin in the “a 
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ing of a fore lengthen by growth, or.doés it lengthen by ftretch- 
ing only ¢ Heinclines to think the former is moft probable, and if 
fo, he would call this procefs interfitial growth, particularly-as it is | 
an effect oppofite to interftitial abforption.” 
On the procets of /kinning, the nature of the new cutis and 
cuticle, Mr. Hunter prefents us with the following ingenious ideas. 
After defcribing the well-known appearance of a fore when it 
begins to heal, he fays, ‘* Skin is a very different fubftance, with | 
re{pect to texture, from the granulations, upon which it is formed 5 
but whether it is an addition of new matter, viz. a new-formed 
fubftance upon the granulations being produced by them, ora 
change in the furface of the granulations themfelves, is not eafily 
determimed. In either cate, however, a change muft take place 


inthe difpofition of the veflels, either to alter the {tru€ture of the 


granulations, or to form new parts upon them. | 

One wotild at firft be inclined to the former of thefe opinions 
as we. have a Clearer idea of the formation of a new fubftance, 
than fuch an alteration in the old. We find the new tkin moft 
commonly taking its rife from the furrounding* old tkin, as if — 
elofigated from it; but this is not always the caie. In very large 


_fores, but principally old ulcers, where the edges of the furround 


‘img ikin have but little tendency to contra¢ét, or the cellular mem- 
brane underneath to yield, as well as the oldifkin having but little 
‘difpofition to tkinning in itfelf, a:cicatrizing difpofition cannot be 
communicated from it to the neareft gtanulations by continued 
fympathy. In fuchjeafes new kin forms in different parts of the 
ulcer, {tanding on the furface of the granulations, like little iflands. 
This, I beleve, never takes place in parts the firft time of their 
being fore, nor in fores which have a {trong propenfity to fkin.” 
Mr. Hunter deicribes {kinning as a procefs fomewhat like cry/- 
‘tallization, {ince it requires apoint or furface to fhoot from; and 
the furrounding edges of the ikin appear to prefent thts furface of 
attachment. a sete 
- “ Whatever change the granulations: undergo to form fkin,” 
fays Mr. Hunter, “ they may in general be faid to be guided to it by 


_ the furréunding fkin, which gives this difpofitiom to the furface of 


‘the adjoining granulations; as adjacent bones give an oflifying dif- 
‘pofition to the granulations that are formed upon them.» This may 
farife from fympathy 3 and if it does, [ fhould call it continued 
fympathy. But when the. old {kin is unfound, and not able to 
communicate this difpofition, then the granulations fometimes.of, 
themifelves acquire it, and new {kin begins to form where the dit- 
‘polition is {trongeft in them, fo that the granulations may be réady 
‘to’ form*tiew fkin, if the furrounding skin be not in a condition to 
‘give'the difpofition. It would appear, however, that the circum- 
‘ference’ of the fore generally has the ftrongeft difpofition to fkin, 
even although ‘the furrounding thin does not aflitt; for in many 
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_” gd fotes no néwrfkin! fhall.theot from the’ furrounding, fin} or be | 
‘continued, asiit were, from: the old'sJand, yet a circle off new, fkin 
fhall form,:making’\a circle within the old, and, as, ttweres) de» 
tached irom it., Socitetutt! phigh 1) Cae aaite ; 

i aé-Skinning is’a procefs:in which nature is always, a great.eco- 
nomifty withouteaitimgle ex¢eption : this, however, may pre ably 
arife from the granulations being always/of, the nature of the, parts 
éthwhioh they aresforriied, and from ieldom-being formiedion parts 
thatraré the leaft!of the mature ofthe Jkins,they have therefore no 
Htrong! difpefition to , form, fkin. What:would feem to make this. 
obfervation more.proébable; Jsy that if. ‘the cutis,is only: in part-de- 
fttoyed,: as by ai hustsiorcauitic, which has not gone quité through 
¢he.cutis tolthe celkular membrane underneath;.,a new, catis wall 
form: immediately onsthe granulations;: and in, mary cafes ithwill - 
form as faft as the flough «will feparates the reafon is, becaufe the 
entisihas a iirohgen-tendeney to form) cutis, than ‘anyother part, 
and: ih|many cates! it may: be faid’ td.,form: it, from, almoft every 
spouts wad eee heh) OW 5 Sit td eattouat sear, eopmemuein 
“FS Weelnéver vind: that; the new-fotmed ; {kin is, fo large-as the 
fore! wasy oh which stiris formed 3, this, I -have already obferved,.. 
is-brought about:by the contraction: of the granulation, which in 7 
fome meafere is in proportion to thesquantity: of farrounding -old 
dkit, sattended, withthe leaft xefitanee. .oic)y on Pica) ae aah 
..4 dé the fore isjin agart where the furrounding {kin is lpofey: as . 
in the ierotum, then the contractile power of, the granulations be-_ 
jrig not at all prevented, :but allowed, full {cope,.a wery little new + 
ikin is formied ; whereas,-if the. fore ision any other |part, where | 
the fkincis not deofe, fuch as the fcalpy: fhin-bone, &e. jin that 
ctfe,) the new fkinis nearly as Jarge.as the fore: 4. sac ox) oie 
\. -& Dhis we find'tobe the cafe alfoin. parts: which-arefo fwelled 
asrtq render the fkin tight, fuch asthe ferotumy, when under the — 
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“gittenfion of a hydrocele, and whichifometimes happens where! a pe 
cauitic has proved meffectual; we then find the new, dfkin as.ex- ~ 


‘terifive-as inany, other parts equally, datended. ” The. fame’ thing z 
-takes place in white’ fwellings of the joimt of the- knees, for.if,a 

' ore is made upon fuch-a part, as is/ifrequently done by applica~ « 
tion of cauftics, we find! that the new tkin is nearly of the fame — 

' Bize as the original fore. ., The-genetal principle ‘is alfo,veryab- 
feryable.after amputations of the limbs for if much old Akin has — 

' beenifaved, we. find the cicatrix fmall, while on the other hand,, if q 
-fuch/icare has not been’ taken, the cicatrix, is proportionably — 


larpeh Adore ; (ws hve 1c cooker 
© The new fkin is at firft commonly on the fame level with: the — 
the dif- 


old, and if there has. not been much lofs of fubftance, or {~ 
eafe is not very deep deated, it continues its pofition 5 but this does _ 
not appear to be the cafe with. {calds and burns, for they fre~ 
guently heal with a cicatrix, higher than, the fkin,.althong the 
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siianulations have been kept even with the fkin. It would appear 
in thefe cafes that the tumefactions of the parts, which were the 
granulations, take place after cicatrization. | 

“* Sometimes granulations cicatrize while higher than the com- 
mon furrounding fkin, but them they are fuch as have been long 
in that pofition, as.is the cafe in fome iffues: I have feen the gram 


- nulations furrounding a pea rife confiderably above the tkin, near 
 half-a-crown in breadth, and {kin over, all but the hole in which 


the pea lay, the whole looking’ like a tumor.” 
. When treating on the nature of the new cutis, Mr. Hunter de- 


- {cribes the inconveniences arifing from its neither being fo yield- 


, 


ing nor fo elaftic as is needfuJ, and alfo lefs moveable upon the 


" part to which it is attached. “ This laft circumftance,” he fays, 
“is owing to its bafis being granulations, which are in fome de- 
gree fixed upon. parts united by the adhefive inflammation; and 
*more particularly fo, when the granulations arife from..a fixed 
part, fuch as a bone; the new {kin formed upon them being 


alfo fixed in proportion. | 
_ * Tt is, however, conftantly becoming more and more flexible it- 


felf, and likewife more loofely attached, owing to the mechanical 
motion to which the parts are fubject afterwards. The more 


flexible and loofe the parts become, it is fo much the better, as 
flexibility, or the yielding of the parts, preferves it from the effects 
of many accidents. \ Parts which ;have been thickened in confe- 
quence of inflammation, fuch as. the furrounding ‘parts. of new 
fkin, have always a lefs internal power of aétion in them, than 
parts which have never been inflamed. ‘This arifes from. the ad- 
ventitious fubftance thrown out in the time of inflammation, -be- 
ing a clog upon the operations of the original; and. the new mat- 
‘ter not being endowed with the fame: powers, the part affected, 
taken as a whole, is by thefe means confiderably weakened. 

«© Motion given to the part fo affected,” fays the author, “ muft 


“be mechanical ; but that motion becomes a {timulant to the parts 


‘moved, that they cannot exift under fuch motion without adapting 
the ftructure of the parts to it, and this fets the abfotbents to 
work, or they receive the ftimulus of neceflity,-and abforb all the 
‘adventitious or rather fuperfluous fubftance ; by which means the 
Parts are as much as poilible reduced to their original texture. 
© Medicines have not the power we could wifh in many fuch 
€afes; mercury, however, appears to: have the power of producing 
‘a fimilar ftimulus to motion, and fhould be made ufe of where a 
Mechanical f{timulus cannot be’ applied; and, I believe, when 
joined with camphire, its powers of producing abforption arc in- 
creafed ; when both medicine~and mechanical, means can be uted, 
fo much the more benefit will enfue. : | 
_ * When every thing elfe fails, electricity might be tried. It has. 
mY WOL. Ile / & A 


ae 


*, 


“which are obferved in the natural or original fkin, and by which: | 


” - 
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been the caufe of abforption of tumors. It has ‘reduced! they 
fwellings of many. joints in confequence of {prains, and thereby: — 
allowed them freédom of motion. a Mon ia ee 
_ © The new-formed cutis is at firft very thin and extremely - | 
tender, but afterwards becomes firmer and thicker: it is a fmooth: ~ 
continued fkin, not: formed with” thofe infenfible indentations: 
the original admits of any diftenfion the cellular membrane will 
allow of, as is experienced in many dropfies, white fwellings: im 
‘the joints, Sc. This is proved by {keeping a piece of. dead fkin, 
with a. cicatrix init, in’water, to make the cuticle feparate from | 


the cutis; there we find that the: new-formed cuticle becomes © 


but a little larger by fuch a procefs, which plainly fhews, that the - 
new formed cutis upon which this cuticle was formed, has 2 | 
pretty fmooth continued furface, and not that foft unequal fur — 
face which diftinguifhes the original cutis. ER ai 
_ © This new cutis, and indeed all the fubftance which had ‘been 
formerly granulations, is not nearly fo itrong, nor endowed with. 
fuch lafting and proper actions, as the originally formed parts. 
The living principle itfelf is alfo-not nearly fo active ; for wher _ 
an old fore once breaks out, it continues to yield till almoft the: 
whole of the new-formed matter has been abforbed or mortified 3 _ 
as has been already explained. nts | Meas ie oa Lari 
“The young cutis is extremely full of veffels, which after-" 


~ 


‘ wards, in a gteat meafure, either becomes lymphatic or impervi-" 


ous, or are taken into the, conftitution, fo that the fkin and gra 
nulations underneath are at laft free from vifible veffels, and be-- 
come white. ° - | rie eet aha 
_ © The furrounding original cutis, being drawn towardsya cén-_ 
tre by the contraction of. granulations, to avoid as much on ek 


_ fhining appearance.” if ve iat a aaa Cal 
On the new cuticles Mr. Hunter makes the following. ablerva 


in general, that wherever-there is a new cutis formed, 
with a cuticle : and in cafes of blifters, or any 2 
may have deprived the cutis of its cuticle, we ‘find that the cutie 
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is foon reftoréd. We are to obferve, however, that in fuch cafes 
4 itis afound, original cutis, forming its own cuticle, and having 
the whole power of. forming the cuticle, the furrounding cuticle 
itfelf having: no power of action of this kind: every point of cutis 
is forming cuticle, fo that it is forming equally every-where at once; 
whereas I obferved that the’ formation of the cutis was principally 
progreflive from the furrounding cutis. .. | | 


>) “Teas at firft very thin,:and: partakes more of a pulpy than a’. 
' horny fubftance; as it gets ftronger, it becomes fmooth and fhin- 
ing, and is much more tranfparent than original cutical, which. 
fhews more the colour of the: ‘rete mucofum. “This. account: re- 


: lates to the cuticle of found parts which had gone through ail the 


operations of health; but where there is a retardation in the healing, , - 


we find that the cuticle is, im fome- cafes, backward in forming, 


_ and in others it fhall be formed very thick, fo'as to make it necef-. 
| _ fary to be removed, it appearing to bea clog upon the cutis, retard-., 


ing the progre{s of its formation.” 
» Of-the rete miucofuim, Mr. Hunter fays it is later in forming after 
ulceration than the-cuticle, and in fome cafes never forms at all. 


After blifters, the part bliftered remains white for fome time after - © 


the cuticle'is completely formed: and {till ftronger inftances occur - 


in the light-coloured. cicatrices we often fee in the fkins of the 
Africans... : ) ! 
_ ©» twill be evident 'to the reader, that Mr. Baynton’s application of 
Mr. Hunter’s doctrine is clear and ingenious. ‘This will appear 
froma comparifon of the’ arguments detailed already, with Mr. 
Baynton’s further obfervations,’to which we now proceed. 


. 


' Tf,” fays Mr. Baynton, “ any thing more than the preceding | 


_ quotations were néceflary to prove that: nature. accomplifhes the 
cure of ulcerated wounds by a contraction of the granulations, 
- and an obliteration of the extreme veffels, the fuccefs of the means 


_ that have been recommended inthis treatife, I believe, would fur- : 


. nifh the evidence ; as they only differ from the common methods 
_ of cure,’ inafmuch as they tend to occafion a contraction of. the 
~ granulations, an obliteration of the veffels, and to enable us to 
\ overcome the refiftance which is oppofed to the procefs of {kin- 
» ning. The fame effects are produced in this method by mecha- 
‘nical:means, that Nature is conftantly endeavouring te produce in 
_ her operations, and fpeedy cures have been the general confe- 
quence of treating difeafes in this manner, whilft failures have as 
‘generally occurred where the fame kind of applications have been 


* 


i ufed in a different manner. Does it not then appear, that the - 


te advantages of this practice confit in our being able to bring about, 


> 


~~~ 


in a fhorter {pace of time, the fame effects that the efforts of . 
nature, when unaflifted by thefe means, would have imperfectly 
~ agcomplifhed in a much jonger period, or have failed to perform 


; 
an 
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in any time ? And does not the fpeedy contraétion of the erant~! 
lations, and the tkinning that was occafioned by endeavouring to 
bring tlie fides. of the ulcers nearer each other, in the cafes that — 
have been defcribed, fufliciently account for the cireumftance: of 
my having never loft any of the ground. that had been gained by 
this method of treating thefe difeafes ? ‘The granulations having. 
poffefled, in every inflance that has fallen ander my obfervation, 
{ufficient ‘longevity’ to enable them to. complete the operations 
of contracting, tkinning, and, confequently, curing the difeafe, 
before the natural period of their decay, when they have been fo. 
aflifted; and this it appears, that fkinning is a confequence of 
the contraction of the granulations, and that both are ‘ effeéts of 
one catife:’ | | bets 
_& Every candid practitioner, that has feen many of thefe dif 
eafes, muit fubferibe to the truth of thofe beautiful and impreflive. 
obfervations of Mr. Hunter, that refpe@t the /ongevity of, granula= 
tions in old ulcers of the extremities. They will alfo, I believe, 
be pleafed with the ingenuous confeflion that occurs immediately | 
‘after, of a want of fuccefs in the endeavours that were made to 
prolong their life. Will it be deemed arrogant, if, with the expe~ 
rience of near forty fuccefsful cafes, I venture. to fay, that cures 
may be generally obtained by this method of aflifting them in the. 
completion of their operations (in thofe cafes where the retraéted’ 
{kin cannot be brought forward), without its being neceflary to” 
imereafe the period of their duration? As: the fkinning procefs, im 
_ cafes that have been fo treated, ‘has been always accomplithed 
‘before the time of their decay. eke “tp sia j 
“< My partiality for a mode of practice that I believe anyfelf the 
inventor of in thefe difeafes, and that I may, without vanity, fay, 
has enabled me to do much good, induced me to avail myfelf of 
the fupport that I think it will receive from the difcoveries of the’ 
philofopher, whofe laft work furnifhed me with the -preceding 
extracts ; and, when his defcription of nature’s procefs im curing 
ulcers, and the mode of treatment that I have recommended, is 
compared with each other, and with the uniform effeéts that have 
fueceeded to that mode of treatment, will it be fuppofed that my 
folicitude to conneé&t this improvement with his name has mifled 
my judgment ? or rather, will it be eafy to account in a more 
rational, or fatisfactory manner for the effects that have been for» 
eonftantly obferved to, follow a fimilar caufe to. that which, he: 
fays, Nature employs to accomplith her cures? If it were neceflary 
to add more to render it probable that my fuccefles depended upors 
the afligned caufes, it would be effectually done, by a review of ® 
almoft every line that has been written by him upon the fubject — . 
in the work alluded to; but; as I confider the coincidence betweem 
his opinions and this-practice to be felf-evidenty I {hall only addy. 
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that they mutually tend to fupport and illuftyate each other. © 9) 
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* Te will fearcely be expected, that I fhould think it neceflary to 
notice the exploded doctrine of humours in the prefent day ; but, 
as it has been remarked ‘that thofe notions, which have’ been 
long ‘rejeCted by medical men, continue current with others a 
confiderable time afterwards, to the great detriment of themfelves, 
and the vexation of thofe who: are called in to cure them when 
they are ill;’ and, as it is probable that thefe fheets may be read 
by perfons not of the’profeflion, who may labour under fuch dif- 
eafes, and who may fuppofe that the ditcharges of ulcers are kept 
up by conftitdeehal whee tions: or bad humours, it may render this 

effay more ufeful, if I fay a few words on the fallacy of fuch opi- 
nions; though the fubject has been already fo ably difcuffed, and 
the error fo completely expofed, by Mr. Bell, in his treatife on the 
theory and management of ulcers, that little remains to be added 
to what has been eftablifhed by him in the work alluded to. ‘ 

* It is now known that the difcharges of ulcers are nothing 
‘more than certain parts of the blood, fomewhat altered in their 
properties by the action of the veflels that fecrete them, Tt is 


alfo known, that no analyfis of the blood ever deteéted the ~ 
fmalleft particle of thofe acrid fluids that are fometimes afforded - 


by ulcers. And when it is confidered that a wound, furnithing 
the healthieft matter, may be made to produce the molt acrid by 
a ftimulating application, and that the acrid difcharge’ may be 
again rendered healthy by mild applications, in a very few hours, 


it will be perceived that the nature of the difcharge mutt folely’ 


depend on the action of the fecreting veffels. 


“The powers of thofe veffels are fo aftonifhingly diverfified, 


as to enable them to produce not only the different fiuids that are 


neceflary in the animal economy, the diicharges of wounds, &c. - 


“but they are alfo capable of altering their natural actions, and 
producing even horn, hair, wool, and many other fubftances, 
where no human fagacity could have previoufly fufpected their 
exiftence. é. | 

© Dr. Cullen fays, ‘ that the action of the vefiels has a confi- 
derable fhare in determining both the quantity and quality of the 


fecreted fluid, and that both are very little affected by the general 


ftate of the circulation, or by the different conditions of the mafs 


©) ef blood?” Mr. Bell fays, < that very little confideration, indeed, 


‘¥ 
4 


yl * 


fo delicate as the human, with its veffels, which are fo tender and 


i 


= 


> 


will make it appear that no fuch kind of matter as that which is 


frequently obferved to flow from ulcers, ever fubfifted in the - 


blood ; and that it is not eafy to fuppofe life to continue in a frame 


irritable, filled with any fort of fluid, in its nature much more 


acrid than what, in general, the blood in a fate of health is 


obferved to be.’ ey Jou 
- And it is now the opinion of the moft enlightened practi- 
fioners, that the evils which ‘have been fometimes obferved to 
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of one of the greateft inconveniences that can be experienced, 
“upon the groundiefs fuppofition that an ulcer is an .o tlet, | 
morbid materials of the bgdy.- I hope they will alfo remeve from 


“from the nature of their occupations, to attend to the 4 roper — 


| this plan has been. tried- have been of the clafs of Id 
j YY . j n.oS j 
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follow the fuppreflion of an:accuftomed evacuation, depend folely 
upon * the returning of a portion of fluids into the circulation, — 
that the animal economy had-been in the habit of. making a ‘provi+ 
fion for.’ Does it not then appear, that drains.from fetons or | 


‘ iflues, in Convenient fituations, may, at all times, , be: rendered 


agreeable, as well as adequate fubftitutes, for the difcharges, that 
are afforded by ulcers, fituated either upon tendinous parts, in the 
vicinity of joints, or upon places not fo fufceptible “of pain and 
inflammation, but that may be liable, in their progrefs, to injure © 


‘the conititution, or endanger the lives, of the. perfong who are 
_ unfortunately fubje& to them? And-does it not feem to bea duty. 


almoft equal to that of felf-prefervation, to endeavour. to obtain 
cures for difeafes, that, in their mildeft forms, are diftrefling, and 
that in their advanced ftages are frequently attended’ with danger? . 
** Perhaps enough has been faid,” continues Mr: Baynton,| te _ 
convince readers who are riot of the medical profeffion, .that the 
doctrine of humours has been rejected in’ confequence ofthe — 
advancement of, natural knowledgé; and that the opinions whieh 
shave been adopted in its ftead explain more rationally, as well as_ 
more . fatisfactorily,.thofe phenomena. which ‘were fuppofed to _ 
depend upon that caufe; for fuch perfons, and fuch only,.thefe — 
obferyations are inferted, with the hope of preventing, or leflening, 
the oppofition which is frequently madé by them to the. removal 


’ 


st for the 


the- minds of the moft timid the objections.that m y-be:made: ~ 
again curing fuch difeafes, as they prove that all the all confe- ~ 


quences that can follow the fuppreilion of accuftomed. difcharges 


may be. prevented, by the *eftablifhment of adequate. drains. in 
better, fituationa. 0): - Ste oko 7) cha sideman 
‘‘ Much experience enables me to-fay- more, and indeed.to — 
affert, that many of the olde ulcers have been cured without a relapfe, 3 
or any jucceeding conititutional difeafe, though wuaffffed by fubfi- ~ 


tuted. drains. 1 SEEN ia ; - ak Tear, 
: | Sais, 
. “Tt has happened, that many of the patients have been‘unable, « 


: 
*, 


management of iflues, and haye allowed them to clofe, foon after 4 


| their infertion; neverthelefs, Ihave obferved that their cures ~ 


have been as lafting as thofe have been whofe. iflues were conti- a 
nued, and that they have remained, in every inftance, as free from 
any conititutional indifpofition. Indeed; if. the cures’ that were — 
obtained by thefe means had no better fecurity againft 
than the prevention of repletion, I fhould entertain litt 
their permeamenmeny 3 SR a mee ius y 
“It has been obferved, that moft of ma | ons. 
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Xt may/from thence be inferred, that their feanty ‘diet, or their - 
daily labour, may have prevented the bad confequences that, in 
other circumftances, might have followed the fuppreflion of their. 
difcharges. But I mutt obferve, that though the greater number 
were of this defcription, many that received perfect cures of old 
ulcers, without experiencing any difagreeable etfeCts, and that now 
_ temain found, were very differently circumitanced. 
" \ «J may. inftance fome of the cafes that have been defcribed, as 
- all that-are now in this part of the world, I believe, continue found 
© and perfectly healthy, though no artificial didcharges were efta- 
_ blithed for either of them... Does it not then appear probable, that 
| nature poffefles the power to prevent that increafe, or improper 
determination of the fluids, which has been fo much dreaded, and. 
_ which, if it occurred, might endanger? — Yate 
+ .. “J merely offer the fuggeftions that arife out of the facts which 
_ have been forced upon my obfervation, by the peculiar circum- 
{tances of thofe people who have been cured, without fubftituted: 
drains, of long-continued ulcers, without experiencing the incon-. 
 yeniences that might have been expected. ido not affert that it~ 
will at’ all times be fafe to fupprefs old difcharges without the 
eftablifhment of new ones; but, as I think ufeful inferences may 
be drawn from what has occurred in this way, it would be impro- 
per to conceal that which has really happened, though, by publifh- 
ing it, 1 may appéarto favour an opinion that contradicts the moft 
reipectable authorities. I venture only to fay, that I believe the 
indiferiminate wfe of drains to be improper, and that there may.be 
cafes,mwhere the patients, from the nature of their occupations, _ 
their ‘neceflitous fituation, or their time of life, cannot be likely to 
. fuffer from repletion, and, confequently, will not {tand in need of. 
drains that may prove troubieiome, and perhaps diftrefling. - 
© Tn different cafes, may not aniattention to regimen, with the 
affiitance of opening medicines, or the occafional evacuation of a 
> fmall quantity of blood, be fafely fubftituted for ‘an artificial drain, 
_ which, though generally innocent, and frequently ufeful, is con- 
} fidered by fonie péople to be equally obje@tionable with the dif- 
))€ale, whofe. relapfe it is defigned to prevent Pl 10 Bian 
'__, Mr. Baynton. has publithed about a dozen more cafes, felected ~ 
in fuch a way as to demonftrate the wniverfality of application which 
Ex his method. of cure admits, of. To thefe are attached letters from 
wy Mr. Home; Mr, Henry and, Mr. Simmons, of, Manchefter; Mr. 
| Sandiord, of Worcefter; and Mr. Shute, of Briftol; ‘all tending 
“to confirm Mr. Baynton’s practice, or to reply to the ill-founded 
objections of individuals. % 9 : fens 
WwW - fhall conclude what we have to offer on the important fub- 


— ject before us, with fome extraéts from Mr. Whately’s late pub- » 
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The following paflages will unfold his principles, as well as the. 


4 


practice he has adopted, and fufficiently enable the reader to judge. 
of its merit. Speaking of preflure, he fays, <a 
The efficacy of preffzre in counteracting the effects of the 


dependent pofture, was indeed known, to the father of Englifh: 
furgery ; and the ufe of the laced ftocking was recommended by 
him for this purpofe; nor can there be any doubt, that the good 


effets of it in his hands were very manifeft. His ideas, however, ~ 


feem not to have been much regarded by fucceeding furgeons. 
We find but little faid by the writers on furgery, on the effects of 

ain on the lower extremities, previous to’ 
the appearance of Dr. Underwood’s treatife. Yet I am aware, 
that there always have been practitioners who were acquainted with 
the importance of this mode of treatment, and have adopted it in 
their practice. Ihad, myfelf, an opportunity of feeing the extra- 
ordinary fuccefs attending it, during my ERDAS vee in the 
country. It is matter of fat, however, that the practice is very 
far from being general. Even in one of the lateft publications on 
the fubje&t, and this too by a furgeon of the firft eminence, the 


_ effe€t of ipreflure is not much relied upon for the cure of thefe 
complaints. It is indeed there flated, in'feveral paflages, not only | 


that no benefit is derived from compreflion in feveral fpecies of 


«ei ee 


thefe ulcers, but that many ulcers are rendered worfe, more pain- . — 


ful, and more unhealthy.in their appearance by its ufe (as ob-° 
ferved in Mr. Home’s remarks on Ulcers of the Legs). That - 


there are certain conditions of an ulcer, which will not bear com. - 


preflion, I have allowed, and have endeavoured to point ot the 
proper treatment, to bring on a fit {tate for the application of that 


preilure; but that an experienced furgeon fhould pais over fo. 
flightly this moft effential part of the cure, and even fpeak of it © 


as frequently injurious, is a circum{tance hardly to be attributed to 
any other caufe than that of a carelefs and ineffeCtual application of 
the bandages. For my own part, having now been for twenty 
years conitantly in the habit of treating a very large number of 


thefe cafes, I can {peak fo confidently of the good. effeéts of pref- 


fure, properly applied, that I can venture to affirm, that he who 
doubts its eflicacy, has never given it a fair trial. Ae coda 
_.“ Jn the cafes which are added to this Eflay, 'yery little variety 
of drefitng was ufed; the cure was almoft always \trufted princi- 


pally to the preffute made on the limb, under the exceptions parti~. 


cularly fpecified in the work. My fuccefs has been fo uniform, 
that I cannot but be anxious to fee this praCtice become eftablifhed, 


and generally followed. Nothing but a conviction, that in pro- — 
moting this end, { am really doing an important {ervice to my A . 
fellow-creatures, could have induced me to appear before the tri- 


« «bunal- of the public, confcious as 1am of my incon 
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writer, But may I not hope, that the plain tale of a practical 
man will be heard, though not told with the graces of elegant 
language ? 

In whatever manner this attempt be received, I cannot doubt 
but that the practice here recommended mutt, in the end, prevail, 


notwithftanding it has this great obftacle to contend with, that 


furgeons muft condefcend, for the moft part, to apply the band- . 
ages with theirown hands. The clumfy and ineffectual manner 
in which this bufinefs is too frequently done, can never be expected 
to produce the defired effect. \] am certain that if the neceflary 
pains be taken, according to the directions here laid down, fuch 
effects will uniformly follow, as muft convince the unprejudiced 
mind, that to have recourfe to the operation of tying varicofe veins, © 
and the application of a great variety of remedies, can be very 
rarely, moit probably never neceflary. I can fafely declare, that 
all fuch cafes as are defcribed by Mr, Home to bé cured by this 
operation, have readily yiclded under the proper management of 


_ preflure alone. 
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__“ Since thefe papers were preparing for the prefs,” continues 
Mr. Whateley, “ Ihave feen with pleafure Mr. Baynton’s new 
method of treating thefe complaints. Every thing that is there 
faid on the efficacy of his method, may be confidered as confirming 
the doctrine laid down in the following pages. His mode, how- 
ever, of making the preffure with adhefive plaiter, appears to me. 
inconvenient, and on feveral accounts objectionable. I have no 
doubt but that the proper application of comprefles and flannel 
rollers, would,,in every cafe recorded by him, have produced fimilar 
good effects. ‘The inftances of fuccefs by this method, after the. 
Fppofed failure by the roller, I can only attribute to this, that 
the preffure made with the plafters was applied by his own hands, 
whereas that with the roller was, probably, as is ufual, fo madé 
that the effect intended by it could not poflibly have been obtained. 
No furgeon, who will not be at the trouble of applying them 
himfelf, can be a judge of what may be effected by the proper 
management of the roller and comprefles.” | : 
Mr. Whateley’s work is divided into ten chapters, in which the 
ingenious author refpectively treats of the difficulties attending the 
cure of wounds and ulcers on the legs; of the nature, treatment, 
and cure, peculiar to local wounds: and ulcers, and fuch as are 
connected with difeafes of the conftitution ; of eryfipelatous in 
flammation after wounds and ulcers of the legs ; of the treatment 
of carious ulcers, &c.—After commenting on the different me- 
thods of curing wounds and ulcers of the legs, namely, with and 
withoyt ret; and likewife explaining the method of preventing 
relapfes ; he adds ene hundred and Jixty-feven fhort cafes, all of 


which appear to have terminated fuccefsfully, while the patients 
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other “ Caies of carious ulcers on the legs,” sccotnanes with 2 
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were permitted. to walk Hote and Bales, their ‘ufual occu: 4 
Mowat 
~ Ina note fubjoined to thefe cafes, ME W hatéley hee “ that 
about one hundred and twenty,of thele patients are now living, and 
perfectly well. About’ twenty of the remaining numbér are $93 i 
and twenty-feven are removed to frefh places of abéde.” . Fy 
~ For the information of thofe readers who .are not already in in 
pofleflion of ‘this ufeful book, we dhall here infert the formula of 
-the calamine cerare; which oe author has gene rally Bae Pot it’ is 
‘not made according to the’ College Difpenfatory. . obferyes, 
however, that this cerate i more apt to. grow Yanci id i ee com- 
mon calamine cer ate, 2 and on that account is not {6 eligible for a 
lafter ; but, with this 3 roeption, . it is a better ‘compolition, and 


—Aefs fable to evaporate nan the lagen... | The dial ing isi ‘the for- 
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~ Mix oe toget hey F agora to art, into, a calamine cerate. oa 
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eae very yeu  phlter in th eae a The oll Hong a 
2 mula: = 4 ¥ i 
(No. 32.) R. Empl. Nira lib. i 
ot Axti 1G. pore. depur. v une. 
Aceti inc. iv. 0. we vine 
Mix thefe together according to arty, ‘into an aie nt, , aif 
Befides thofe before shentioned, the author has, ienexed” ning 
coloured. plate, apd ample explanations... Thefe cafes ‘alfo convey ¥ 
much novel and int exefting matter, efpecially relative to the’s Faz ster 
nal exfoliation of bones, . and: are well delerving, the a | aay n. of 
every | chirutgical pridlitioner. hone oa vie bps 5 
Wwe éannot conclude without making abe Hadar act juainted 
the hints and dire€tions s contained in the Po//c7 ipt, whi cha Dp, 
us fo pre cife andi ufeful, that.we shall’ quote them int 
own Peas for the eee ional. reafon, as. he her Ke 
to the meta made againit the application | ‘the. 
_ Mr. Baynton. © eee, age hy as , iD ¥ bya ob. Se Twi iol! . 
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+a Although, ”<fays Mr. Whateley, “ there are many obferva- 
tions made in the body of the foregoing work refpecting the proper, 
- method of applying the roller and compreffes, it perhaps may not. 
be Gnacerptabl e to the younger part of the profeflion to add a few 
> more particulars on fo importantja matter. 
©» ©:¥ have faid, that the flannel, rollers fhould be four inches 
2 wide, to allow fcr fhrinking in wafhing; by which I would have 
N it underitood, that when they are made of that width, they aré a 
little too wide ; efpecially for thofe whofe legs are {mall.. The 
beft width for a flannel roller defigned for thofe who have flender “Y 
| legs, is three inches ; but for thofe whofe legs are of a large fize, 
4 they fhould: be -always three inches anda half in width. They 
< mutt therefore be torn at’ firft a‘little wider, that they may be of 
; their proper width when repeatedly wathed.: It will likewife be 
_ found, that rollers made of fine, foft, and open flannel, . will an- 
. fwer much better than thofe made of coarfe or hard flannel. 
© For thofe who have full-fized legs, the length of fix, yards is 
but jutt fufficient to anfwer all the Runppies: intended by.a ‘roller ; 
* but in thofe who have very {mall legs, five yards is a fuflicient 
length. Care fhould be taken that. the rollers be wafhed-in very 
hot-water, and they thould be hung up to dry immediately on 
being wafhed.* If thefe precautions be not attended to, repeated 
_wathing them will, in fome kinds of flannel, make them as nar- 
row as tape, by which they will be rendered Sino ufelefs. They 
fhould be often wathed, as they are much fofter, and of courle 
Be eafier, when quite clean, than when they are foiled.” 
“With refpect to the mayner of applying the roller, Mr. Whately 
“is anxious to give the mott pointed and unequivocal directions 3- 
and as we have already. quoted fome of the ‘particulars relative to! 


iy 


¥ this fubje&t, we think it worth while to extract the fucceeding tas 


' part of the Pollfcript, im the words of the author; and thus 
? enable the reader to form a juft opinion on a Fehyeck of great im= 
) portance in chirurgical, practice. 
2 * In applying a roller,? fays! he; nu firft circle fhould boi 
- made round the lowe/? part of the ancles as near as pofhible to the 
ae “heel; the: fecond fhould be formed from thence round the foot ;. 
+ the third fhould be paiied again round the foot quite to the. toes. 
/The rolier fhould «then be p: afled from the foot. round. the »ancles 
d inftep aifecond time, to make the fourth. circle. ‘In. doing: 
‘this, it fhould be bre: ught nearer (but not over) the point of the 
hee! than it was at the jir/? time-of going round this part... Lhe 
ifth. circle fhould pafs over the ancles again, and not more than 
‘abalt an inch higher up)the leg than the fourth, circle. | ‘Fhe fixth, 
» feventh, eighth, and ninth circles fhould afcend fpirally along the 
trall of the leg, at the exac? diffance of three fourths of an inch 
from each other. Having proceeded thus far up the leg, we may ~ 
im to increale the diftances of the circles from each other ; ee 
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they may fucceed each other upward to the knee, at the diftance 
of from one to two inches, according to the fize and thape of 
the leg. At that part where the calf of the leg commences, it - 
is generally neceflary to let the upper edge of the roller be once, 
twice, or thrice, turned downwards for about half the circumfer~ 
ence of the leg, in order to make the: roller Jay fmooth between. 
the middle of the calf, and the {mall of the leg. When the 
roller has been thus applied as far as\the knee, there will be a 
portion of it to fpare of perhaps a yard in length; this remainder 
fhould be brought down by fpiral windings, at greater diftances 
from each other than thofe which were made on the afcent of the 
roller. The windings fhould in general be completed in the {mall 
of the leg, where the roller fhould be pinned. ? isd. ati 
“ In many cafes it is neceflary to apply the roller. over the heel, 
It thould be brought as low as poflible round the ancle; as in the 
former defcription. From thence, the fecond circle of the roller 
fhould pafs from the inftep over one fide of the heel, and be 
_ bronght over the other fide of the heel to the inftep again. The 
third circle fhould be paffed round the ancles a fecond time, but 
~ till nearer to the heel than the firft circle was.. The roller fhould 
after this be brought back to the foot; and pafled round it to 
make the fourth circle. A fifth circle fhould be again made _ 
(though ‘it .is not in all-cafes abfolutely neceflary) round the foot, 
to the toes. To make the fixth circle, the roller fhould be brought: 
back, and pafled round the ancles again. The feventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh circles fhould -afcend fpirally at the. 
exact diflance of three fourths of an inch from each other; thefe 
diftances commencing at the fixth circle... The roller fhould then — 
' be carried to the knee, and be brought down. again to the fmall. 
of the leg, as deferibed in the former inftruction. 0; Fie 
“In applying the comprefits, it is neceflary in every inftance 
to put them on one by one, and not all in a mafs, though oe 
be of a proper fize and number. ‘They fhould be crofled im dit- — 
ferent directions 3 the largeft of them fhould in no cafe be longer ~ 
than juft to meet on the oppofite fide of the leg to which they are | 
applied. I have in many inftances feen the comprefles applied by " 
the patients of fuch a length as to go round the leg like a roller, © 
and be faftened together with pins. This method generally _ 
wrinkles and bltiters the fkin, and by no means anfwers the pur~— 
pofe of making a compreffion on the part where it is moft wanted, 
| Tnever fuffer a pin, to be ufed im the comprefies. Tf the fame © 
compreffes in any cafe be applied two days together, they fhould ~ 
always be turned on the contrary fide at each re-application, in 
order to prevent wrinkles on the tkin.” | Tp rh 1am 
Mr. Whateley now replies to two objections made by Mr, 
-Baynton, in the 39th page of the fecond edition of his work, 
“« ‘The firft is, that it is difhcult-to retain the roller on the parts | 


» 
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to which it is applied; the fecond is, that it gives pain to the pa~ 
tient. In anfwer to the firft of thefe objeftions; his experience 

_ warrants him in faying, that a flannel roller will in almof every in~ 

_ftance keep, the exact pofition it was’ fir placed in for much 

longer time than «is neceflary. “ I have feen thefe rollers,” fays: 

Mr. Whateley; “ many hundred times keep their fituations with=, 
out any variation whatever for two days; and that too without 

the leait. reftraint upon exereife. This has happened in thofe 
cafes, where from the diftance of the patient, or from the cir= 

-cumitance of his being nearly cured, I have withed to drefs the 

Jeg only every forty-eight heurs. Imuft go a ftep further, and 
‘obierve, that I have feen repeated inftances in which thefe rollers 
“have remained in their fituation for three or four days, and even, 
‘nearly for a week without: being applied afrefh. In fhort, it is 
one of the beft.properties of a flatinel roller,. that it is ealily re~ 
tained in its fituation, when well applied. In every’ inftance in 
which it is neceflary to ufe one, I could pledge myfelf to apply 
‘it in fuch a manner, as thould prevent its altering its pofition for 
two days. ‘ Phe method I fhould ufe I have already deferibed; in 
addition to which, nothing more would be neceflary, even in thofe 
eafes where the fhape of the leg is peculiarly unfavourable to the 
retention of a bandage, than the iniertion of a few pins. 

“ In anfwer to the fecond objection, I obferve, that I have 
invariably found, that when a flannel roller has been applied in 
the manner here deferibed, and has not been ‘drawn unneceflarily 
tight, it. gives no pain. It fits nearly as eafy 2s a common ftock- 

‘ing, and allows a very free motion and exerzife.of the limb. It 
has been ftated in this work, that the application of the com- 
prefles makes the neceflary degree of preflure“on the ulcer, and 
thereby prevents the necelflity of drawing the roller fo tight over 
the other parts of the leg, as would have been neceflary were the 
¢eomprefles not ufed. | | 
' “ There is another circumftance which Mr. Baynton confiders 
“as giving his method a great advantage over the roller, which is, 
that by means of the plaiter, the edges of the fore may be made 
fo approximate in fuch a manner that the cicatrix, or new-formed 
fkin, will be lefs after a cure performed by this method, than by 
‘any other. In-almoft all thefe cafes, before the cure is attempted, 
the leg is more or lefs enlarged by fwelling ; and as this {welling is 
€ntirely removed by compreilion, it readily allows the fkin to ap- 
proximate on the healing of an ulcer. Added to this, there is a 
proces of nature always going on in healing an ulcer or wound in 
any part of the body (whether there be a lofs of fubftance or 
hot), by which a cicatrix is always coniderably lefs than the pre- 
Vious fize of the fore. ‘This efleét occurs in all cafes, whether 
‘the patient be cured by the horizontal pofition, a roller, or by 
fwips of adhefive platter. The fize of this cicatrix will likewile 
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whence it flows feon heal up, unlefs they are kept 


be ‘ 


. 
# \ 3D hiy 


vary in different cafes where hin ae have been of the fae: 
fize, by whichever of thefe three methods they be cured. It-wilk? 
be Jarger in thofe ulcers which are’ accompanied with ftrong aren 
fions ‘of the adjoining parts, than in thofe where fuch adhefions ° 
‘have not been produced ; and this effect will: take place -to the. 
greateft degree where the ulcers are fituated: dver the tibia, ard 
by long continuance have produced immoveable adhefions of the- 
cellular fubftance to the adjoining periofteum. . The? adhefive 
_ piafter, when applied as a bandage, will without. doubt leave: as. 
{malla cicatrix as any other method -of cure; but, for the reafons ° 
already afligned, I do not believe that the cicatrix will inany cafe 
be fiailer than that preduced by a roller. + In every cafe cured » 
by the latter method, I have found the cicatrix Nit oe when ‘ 
ctu with the} pierce: fize-of the ulcer.” yo . 
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Sner. XIV. Of Wiirre SwrLixes. 


There are two fpecies of ani {wellings, ‘Mr. Besfami Belt : : 
obferyes; the one of a mild-nature, and frequently admitting of ) 
a cure; which the other never does~ ."The former, named.by our » 
author the rheumatic /pecits of white fwelling, begins — with an- 
acute pain, feemingly diffufed over the whole joint, and’ fre- 
quently extending along the tendinous aponeurofes of the mufcles - 
which sarpiuinmeste with it. There is, from the: ‘beginning, an a 
' uniform {welling of the whole furrounding integuments. | Great © 
 tenfion gen erally prevails; but at firft there is feldom any external | 
change of colour. From the commencement of the difeafe,: the ( 
motion of the’ joint is attended with exquifite pain, and the pan” 
tient keeps it conftantly in a relaxed pafture, finding that the’ 
eafieft.. Hence the tendons become extremely ftiff and rigid, till 
at laft the joints have the appearance of complete and real anchy~ , 
‘ lofes. The fwelling now begins to augment, till the joint has ac-~ 
quired three or four times it natural fize 5 3 the cuticular veins be~' 
come turgid: and varicoie; at the fame time, that the mufeular’ 
fubftance of the limb below'decays, though it frequently acquires 
an equality in fize: by becoming cedematous ; the pain becomes 
intolerable, efpecially when the perfon is warm in bed, or! 
otherwile heated; abceffes, form in different parts, which, either” 
_ breaking of themfelves, or by-being laid open, difcharge: confider- 
‘able quantities of matter, but without any’remarkable effet i 
reducing the fizé of the fwelling. ‘The pus {for eiaelaiived i 
is at firit of a toler ably good confiftence, but foon ‘ates in= 
to a thin ill-condition i fanies. However, the 


and new collections breaking out, they burft and one haut 
fore; to that | in long-continued diforders of this. sie fe 
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fouriding ihteguments are often entirely covered’ with cica- 
trices LY -'. A an | 
, In the mean time, the héalth of the patient gradually declines, 
from the violence of the.pain, and the ablorption of ‘mattér into 
. the'fyftem, which takes place in fome degree from its firft forma- 
tion in the different abfeciiess but which never appears fo evidently 
till the different’ abfeefles’ have been laid open 5 after which!’ a 
» quick pulfe, mght-fweats, and a'weakening diarrhoea, are fure to 
— oceur,) which generally: carry off the ‘patient, if the member is 
’ not either amputed, or the difeafe cured fome other way. io 
_ On difecting limbs which have been amputed for white fwellings, 
» the original-difeafe appears to have been a morbid thickening of 
the furrounding ‘ligaments, without any other affection of the 
_ joint whatever; the bones and cartilages always remaining per- 
» fe€tly found, as likewife ‘the fynovia both ‘in ‘quantity and «con 
_ fiftences «In the more advanced ftages of the diforder, the’thick 
nefs of the ligaments is more coniiderable, and’ is generally at~. 
- tended with an effufion, into the iurrounding cellular fubftance, 
of a thick glairy matter, which gives to fwellings.of this kind’an 
. elaftic {pringy feel, independent of the collections of matter the 
 flu@tuation of which may alfo be percéived. Through this glairy 
matter the colleCtions of pus’ run’ in! various’ directions, without 
feeming, however, to mix with it. In fome inftanceés, alfo,’a 
great many {mall hydatids are obferved; all which form a cohfufed: 
mats, ‘incapable of further difl@ction. 
All the above-mentioned appearances have been obferved with 
_ Out any affection of the bones or cartilages. But when, by a 
_ very long* continuance of ‘the diforder, the ligaments come to~ be 
) corroded by the different colle@ions of raatter, the cartilages, atid’ - 
is in confequence thereof the bones, foon begin to fiffer. The ten- 
. dons of the flexor mufcles, though very {tiff and. contracted, do 
~ not, upon difle€tion, thew any figns of -difeafe. ’ ! | 
©The above is a hiftory of the mildeft {pecies of white {welling ;’ 
_ the more inveterate kind our author names the ferophulous white’ 
fwelling. In this the pain is commonly very violent ; moré acute’ 
than in the former; and, inftead of being diffufed, ‘is confined 
to a particular {pot, commonly the very middle of the’joint. "The: 
Iwelling is commonly inconfiderable at firft; infomuch : that, on 
fome occafions, even’ when the pain has been very’ violent, little 
difference in point of fize could be obferved between the difeafed- 
d the found joint. The motion of the joint is attended with 
very great pain, and the tendons become! ftif. As the diforder 
_ advances, thé pain becomes more violent, and the fwelling in- 
+ creafes, with an evident enlargement of the ends of the bones. 
% eh elaftic feel, together-with fimilar abfeefles, occur in this: 
as in the laft: but upon opening them they commonly dffcharge” 
2 thin’foetid ftuff; the bones are found to be carious, ‘and pieces» 
_ of them are frequently difchargéd at the openings. 
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_ By the continuance of the diforder, the conftitution fuffers, a& 
in the firft fpecies of the difeafe; and a diarrhoea, with night — 
fweats, commencing, the patient is foon reduced. to little more than — 
{kin and bone. | : . Ls San la ; etenrt 

Upon fuch joints being difected in the firft ftages of the difor-” 
der, the foft parts feem very little affected : but there is conitantly 
obferved an enlargement either of the whole ends. of the bones, 
or of their epiphyfes; frequently of thofe on one fide of the 

‘joint only; in others, again, the bones on-both fides have been — 
affected. ; beta Bala coll 

This enlargement fometimes occurs without any other evident 
difeafe: but in general, and always in a more advanced ftate of 
the complaint, the foft fpongy parts of fuch bones appear dif» 
folved into a thin, fluid, fectid matter; and that too, in foma. 
cafes, without the cartilages which furround them feeming much 
affected. In procefs ot time the cartilages are likewife diflolved $ 
and then the matter of the bones and fofter parts mixing together, - 
with much fwelling, exhibit, in that ftate, a {till more confufed col- 
lection than is generally obferved even in the wort {tages of 
‘the other ipecies of the diforder. “a ‘ 

In the further progrefs of this difeafe, the furrounding foft 
parts likewife fufter: the ligaments become thickened, and the 
contiguous cellular membrane is ftuffed with the vifcid glawy | 
matter obferved in the other fpecies of the diforder, ©) ‘ 
We come now to the confideration of the different caufes: 
which tend to produce this difeafe. ‘That the ligaments of the 
joints only are firft affected in this diforder, is rendered evident by. 
diffe€tion. ‘The thick ‘glairy effufions inte, the cellular membrane. © 
are probably occafioned by an exudation fromthe veffels of thofe 
ligaments _ that have been originally inflamed, as fuch parts never 
furnifh a proper fuid for the formation of purulent matter: in 
the courfe.of this difeafe, indeed, abicefles containing real pus al- 
ways appear 5 but never till inflammatton has been communicated 

‘to the furrounding parts. We may conclude, therefore, that the 
firft fpecies of white {welling is always occafioned by an inflam~ 
matory or rheumatic affection of the ligaments of, fuch joints as it 
attacks, from whatever caufe fuch inflammation may originally . 
have proceeded. ies Ria ‘eee ss 

"The other fpecies of the diforder feems to be originally an af~ 
fe€tion of the bones; the furrounding foft parts coming only to ~ 
{uffer in the progrefs of the difeafe from their connection with, — 
and vicinity to thefe. This laft fpecies.of white {welling generally 
begins without the patient being in the leaft able to account for 
it: and from the effe@ts which it produces on the bones attacked, |. 
appears to be a fpecies of /pina venfofa; a difeafe of the bones 
probably of the fame nature as fcrophula is of the foft parts. Ine 


deed, the appearances of the two diforders, after making allow= — 
} (0 
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#fice for their different fituations, are exceedingly fimilar : they 


both begin with confiderable enlargements or {wellings of the 
parts, which generally end in ulcerations; they both, likewife, 


« frequently occur in the fame perfon at the fame time. ‘This fpe- 


.cies of white {welling is generally eithe attended with other evi- 


dent fymptoms of {crophula; or the patient, in an early periodjof 
life, has been fubje& to that difeafe; or, which is nearly the 
fame, he is defcended from fcrophulous parents, and probably 


has the feeds of that difeafe lurking in his conftitutton. From all 


thefe circumftances, it may with probability be concluded, that 
this fpecies of white {welling is of a fcrophulous nature: .and 
fince the other fpecies of the diforder is to be -confidered as an in- 
flammatory affection, a thorough diftintion between them is of 
very great importance; it will not be improper, therefore, to give 
a fhort enumeration of the feveral diagnoftic or moft character- 
iftic fymptoms of each. 2 sd 

_ The pain in the firft fpecies is always, from the beginning, dif- 
fufed over the whole joint, and fometimes extends a confiderable 
way along the mufcles that are attached’ to it: in the other {pe- 
Cies it is always at firft, and fometimes even when the complaint 
has been of confiderable ftanding, confined to a very fmail cir- 
cumicribed fpace. In the former, the {welling is always confined, 
to the foft parts, and is from the beginning exceedingly evident : 
but in the latter, it is generally for fome time hardly perceptible ; 
and when it appears, the bones are the parts chiefly affected, the 
{urrounding teguments coming only to fuffer on a farther progrefg 


of the difeafe: ‘Thefe are the chief local differences of the two 


+ 


{pecies of the diforder ; but fome affiftance in the diftinction may 
likewile be obtained from the general habit of the patient, and 
from the manner in which the complaint may feem to have been 
produced. ‘Thus, when fuch fwellings occur in young, ftrong, 


» plethoric people, efpecially in fuch as have formerly been fubject 


‘to rheumatifm, they moit probably will always prove of the 


' mildeft of rheumatic fpecies of the diforder: but when-they ap- 


pear in patients of {crophulous difpofitions, we. need be under 


_wery little doubt in concluding them ‘to be of a {crophulous 


nature. 
The great utility. of properly dittinguifhing the two different 


' fpecies of white fwellings appears in no circumftance fo evident 
"as in the treatment. In the one there being fome chance, by 


‘ 


proper ‘remédies, of being ferviceable to the patient ; whereas - 


4n the other, viz. the fcrophulous, it is not probable that art will 

ever be abie to afford -much affiftance. : 7 = 
Tn the rheumatic white fwelling, as it is always at firft evidently 

_of an inflemmatory nature, confiderable advantages are commonly 

obtained by a due attention to a proper cooling courfe. The firit 

‘temedy which, with this view, fhould be put in practice, is 
VOL: 11. cas. Be | 
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blood-letting immediately from the ‘part ‘affected. Cupping and — 
fearifying is here a principal remedy. The inftrument fhould be 
applied to each fide of the difeafed joint; on each fide of the 
‘yotula, for inftance, when the knee is the part affected, and at 
- leaft eight or ten ounces of blood difcharged; and this to be re- 
peated, at proper intervals, once, twice, or oftener, according to — 
the violence of the fymptoms, and the ftate of the patient’s ftrength 
at the time. | | Paes P 
Cupping is, in thefe cafes, much fuperior to leeches, becaufe it 
is more expeditious, and becaufe the fwelling occafioned by 
the application of any confiderable number of thefe animals proves 


. frequently very troublefome, and fometimes. interrupts for a time 
the ufe of any other remedies. : aan) 
Upon the anterior part of the joint,-where the cupping-glaffes 
have not been placed, a {mall blifter fhould be direétly applied, 
and the part kept open with iffue ointment, till the wounds 
from the {carificator are fo far healed that a veficatory may like- 
wife be laid on one fide of the joint; and fo foon as that is nearly 
healed, the other fide fhould be alfo bliftered. . By thus alternately 
applying them, firft to the one fide’and then to the other, almoh 
a con{tant ftimulus is kept up; which, in deep-feated in- 
~ flammations, feems to have fully a greater influence than all the 
difcharge occafioned by blifters. Gentle cooling laxatives, at 
proper intervals, are alfo of ufe; and the patient fhould, in every . 
tefpect, be kept upon a ftrict antiphlogiftic courfe, both as to diet 
_and every other circumftance. es ci oki 29. 
It is in the firft tages only of the difeafe that fuch a courfe can 
‘be of much fervice; and in fuch it has frequently been a means 
of curing diforders which ctherwife might have proceeded to the 
Taft {tages of white fwelling. cage ait! 
The original inflammatory affeCtion being once over, thefe fort — 
of drains feem to haye little:or no influence, and ought not then - 
to be long perfifted in, as they prevent the ufe of other remedies, — 
which, in an advanced ftage' of the difeafe, are commonly more _ 
efficacious. | : j 
‘The inflammation being moftly gone, and while there are yet. 
no appearances of the formation of matter, mercury has fome-_ 
times been found of ufe; not given fo as to falivate, but merely 
to affect the mouth gently, and to keep it fomewhat fore for a 
few weeks. © aie ae. 
The beft form of ufing it is by way of unétion, as it allows, at 
the fame time, the application of fri€tion; which, in all fuch’ 
fwellings, may of itfelf be in fome meafure confidered as a reme~' 
dy. For this purpofe, an ointment of quickfilver and hogs’ lard — 
fhould be prepared; but with fo {mall a portion of the former, that 
the patient may admit of two drachms of the ointment being 
- yubbed in three times a-day. In order to rub that quantity of the 
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medicine in with gentle frition, an hour each time is at leaft nes 
cellary} for in the ordinary way of continuing fri€tion for a few 
‘minutes only, it can feldom have much influence. | 

By Le Dran, and other French writers, falls of warm water 
on fwellings of this nature are much recommended ; and there is 
no doubt, that a long-continued and reiterated application of that 
remedy may, in the firft ftage of fuch complaints, be often at« 
tended with very good effects. By a proper ufe of thefe different 
applications, viz. of the feveral topical remedies in the firit or in- 
flammatory ftate of the difeafe, and afterwards (ftill, however, 
before the formation of matter) of mercurial frictions, &c. many 
affeGtions of this nature have been entirely removed. 

Tt frequently happens, by the bent pofition the limb has been — 
for a long time kept in, that the ufe of the joint comes to be en- 
tirely loft, having often acquired fuch a degree of ftiffnefs, that 
any attempts to move it are commonly attended with very great 

ain. This has been conftantly attributed to one or other of two 
different caufes, which are both in their nature incurable, viz. 
either to the ends of fuch bones as compofe the joints having run 
into one another, fo as to become firmly conjoined in confequence 
of the furrounding cartilages being abraded 5 or to. the infpiffation, 
as it is termed, of the fynovia of the joints, whereby their cavi- 
ties are entirely filled up, and no {pace left for the future motion 
of the bones. Dei tar | | 

Both thefe opinions, however, are in general very ill founded : 
as the ftifnefs almoft always proceeds from a contraction of the. 
mufcles and tendons. It may often be cured by a long-continued 
ufe of emollients. es 
“The beft emollient that can be ufed is foap and oil applied 
warm; as much of it as can be eafily rubbed in by an hour’s gentle 
friGtion fhould be regularly done at leaft three times a-day; and 
inftead of confining the friction altogether to the rigid tendons, it - 
fhould be extended over the whole mufcles, even to the infertions 
of their other extremities ; but more efpecially on their flefhy mut- 
cular parts, where the principal caufe of the contraction in fuch 
complaints is probably feated. | 

The web or omentum of a new-killed fheep, or of any other 
animal, applied over all the difeafed parts directly on being cut 
out of the animal, is fometimes attended with advantage. The 
application fhould be renewed as frequently as poffible, once a-day 
at leaft, or ofténer when it can be done; for on being more than 
four or five hours applied it becomes difagreeable ; and ‘after that 
time, indeed, as it commonly grows ftiff, it cannot then pro- | 
bably be of much fervice. 

The diforder has hitherto been fuppofed not to be fo far ad-. 
‘wanced as to have occafioned the formation of matter 5 for when 
come that* length, Mr. Bell afferts; no confiderable advantages 
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can be expected from any of the remedies as yet recommended 3: 
but, even in that {tate of the complaint, if the patient’s health does 
not abfolutely require it, amputation of the member fhould not be 
immediately had recourfe to; for, by opening the different ab- 
{cefles foon after their. formation, the matter may be prevented | 
from deftroying the capfular ligaments of the joints, which, if. 
once effected, would, no doubt, render that operation neceflary. 
Even in point of fuccefs from the operation, it ought never to be 
advifed till the complaint is pretty far advanced; for in this difor- 
der efpecially, a greater proportion of patients have recovered after 
, amputation, who have previoufly been confiderably reduced by, 
. diarrhoea and other weakening fymptoms, than of fuch as have. 
_ fill remained in a full plethoric habit of body. | : 

All the different obfervations hitherto made upon the treatment. 
relate particularly to the rheumatic fpecies of the diforder, and 
when had recourfe to in time, and duly perfifted in, they will 
frequently be found of fervice; but, when the difeafe is fo far 
advanced as to have deftroyed the capfular ligaments of the joint, - 
and, perhaps, even the cartilages and bones themfelves, amputa-. 
tion of the member is then, no doubt, the only refource. 

In the fcrophulous white fwelling, when the difeafed! parts of 
the bone begin to caft off, a cure may, in that way, by affifting. 
the efforts of nature, be fometimes obtained in the {mall joints 3 - 
but, in all the large joints, as the knee, ancle, &c. it is not proba-. 
ble that any other refource than amputation will ever afford much 
relief: and even the effets of that operation can feldom. be 
depended on as lafting y for, when the general {erophulous taint 
ftill fubfifts in the conftitution, the diforder will moft probably, 
dppear again in fome other part ; which, however, in the advanced 
- flages of the difeafe, it is fometimes neceflary to run the rifk of, 

the pain being often fo tormenting, as to make it more eligible to 
fubmit to any hazard, rather than to bear it longer. Higawet ioe 

When, however, for fome reafon or other, amputation is, deter- 
mined againft, as there being almoit a certainty of the complaint 
foon returning, from the fcrophulous, difpofition appearing very 
{trong in the fyf{tem, it then becomes neceflary to have recourfe to 
palliatives, fo as to render the complaint as tolerable as poflible ; 
and with'this view, opiates in large dofes, by moderating the pain 
and procuring reft to the patient, will, in general, be found the 
principal, remedy. . In other refpeéts, all fuch medicines and 
articles of regimen as are found beneficial in {erophula may be 
had recourfe. to. | \ 

‘Vo thefe obfervations.of Mr. Bell we fhall add fome account of 
the method of cure propoied by Mr. Latta; and, as nothing can be 
amore ferviceable to the- young practitioner than the recital of facts 
which tend. to illuftrate the practice recommended, we fhall alle 


annex fome of the cafes treated'by. the fame gentleman. 4 
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_ ® The white fwelling,” he obferves, “ however dangerous and 
ebitinate, in many cafes admits of a cure. An antiphlogiftic regi- 
men is proper in the rheumatic kind. Cooling purges, fuch ag 
fal de rochel, cryftal. tart. infuf. tamarind. cum fena, may be 
given with fuccefs, when repeated at proper intervals. Some 
‘Dlood may alfo be taken from the difeafed limb, either by means 
of leeches, or cupping, with fearification; though the latter is 
always to be preferred, where it can be ufed. Little advantage, 
however, can be expected from either, unleis the quantity taken 
away be confiderable. Ten of twelve ounces ought to be taken 
at a time, and the operation repeated at proper intervals, till the 
pain goes off entirely; and, by attending to the directions for- 
merly given upon that fubject, it will be an eafy matter to obtain 
the quantity of blood juft mentioned. If leeches are ufed, the 
number ought to be confiderable, and we cannot expect a fuih- 
cient difcharge from fewer than fixteen or twenty. 

“¢ In the firft ftage of the difeafe, almoft all our hopes of cure 
reft upon performing this operation with judgment; but, even 
when the pain has abated confiderably, which it often does, we 
frequently find a great degree of fwelling and tenfion remaining, 
fo that the completion of the cure muft not be left to nature, 
otherwife all the bad fymptoms would be apt to return on the 
Jeaft exertion of the patient. Rubefacients and blifters will now 
de found of the: ereateft ufe. Blifters may be put upon each fide 
of the patella, and ought to be of fuch a fize and fhape as to cover 
the whole of the {welling on the infide, from the hinder part of 
the joint at the edge of the hollow of the thigh, to the edge of the 
patella, over the whole extent of the fwelling above and below. 
As foon as the blifter is taken off from one fide, it ought to be 
applied to the other, and thus repeated aiternately, until both 
{welling and pain be completely removed. ‘When this is the cafe, 
the patient ought to be directed to rub the joint weil with a lini- 
ment compofed of half an ounce of camphor diffolved in two 


ounces of oil, with the addition of half an ounce of aqua ammo-~ 


~ 


nie pure. ‘This is to be ufed three times a-day; and in this way 
{ have fuccefsfully treated many cafes of white fwelling, in two or 
three of which there was an evident appearance of a very large 
collection of fluid on each fide of the patella. . ‘The patients {til 
continue well, though the cures were performed feveral years 
ago. | 
when carrying a confiderable load, to fall and bruife his left knee 
on the infide. For fome days he felt but little pain; but after- 
wards, in walking down to Leith, the whole joint became fud~ 


denly affected with a very acute pain, which increafed every 


moment, and, in the courfe of a few weeks, was attended with a 
yery confiderable {welling, which alfo continued to inereafe, until 


‘ 


Case I. “ In April, 1790, W. G.a porter, aged 52, happened, . 
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the joint at Jaft became rigid, the pain all the time feeming to pafs 
_ immediately through the centre of the joint. In this fituation he 
continued for nearly twelve months, when I was called to him, 
* found his knee-joint very much fwelled, and had an elaftic feel, 
complaining of conftant fevere pain, which was exceedingly aggra- 
vated during the night, and he could neither bend nor extend it in 
the fmalleft degree; but, notwithftanding the long time the dii- — 
eafe had continued, there was no evident fluétuation. He had 
frequently applied leeches, and had fomented the joint with flan- — 
nel wrung out of warm water; and thefe applications had been 
continued for a long time without any change, either in the pain 
or {welling, I ordered him to put a blifter over the whole joint, - 
and, after it was removed, to put a cataplafm of bread and milk 
upon the place till it fhould heal; and, as foon as one blifter was 
healed, I defired him to put on another in the fame manner. By 
this treatment the pain and {welling were entirely removed in three 
months, and at, the time of writing this he is able to follow his” 
employment, though more than fixteen months fince the cure was 
performed. ; iSite at 
. Case Il. © G. B, a ftrong and healthy man, about thirty-fix 
years of age, a currier by trade, was, one night in the menth of 
December, 1788, after a fevere day’s labour, feized, while in bed, 
-with a pain in the joint of his left elbow, which at times affeQed 
alfo the joint of the wrift. For feveral days heymade a fhift to 
follow his bufinefs, though with a confiderable degree of pain, 
but in a short time was obliged to defift, on account of the violent 
pain in his elbow, which was always greatly exafperated in the 
night-time, when in bed, ‘The pain in the wrift was but flight. 
‘There was little or no appearance of {welling for fome time; and, — 
even during the firft four weeks, the pain (which feemed .to be 
confined to the centre of the joint) was often fo violent that it made 
him cry out, particularly in the night-time, yet the {welling was 
but trifling, but the motion of the joint was deftroyed by the yio- — 
ence of it, and rigidity of the tendons. In this miferable ftate he — 
continued till the month of March, 1789, having, during all that 
time, confulted no medical perfon, byt attempted to relieve him- — 
felf, by.the advice of his neighbours, by the application of leeches, — 
pirit of wine and camphor, {trong ardent {pirits, neats-foot oil, 
_and putting upon the pained joint the warm omentum of a fheep 


newly killed, but without any relief. : 

- © On the roth of March, 1780, I firft faw him, and found the | 
joint greatly fwelled, with an elaftic feel, but no perceptible — 
fluctuation, He complained of moft exquifite pain upon every 

_attempt to bend the joint, but in other refpeéts his health was 

_ good,’ I direéted him to have recourfe once more to the leeches, 
Biss to put on twenty, inftead of fix at once, and to encourage the 

Hux of blood, by immerfing the joint in a large balon of warm 


¢ 
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water, as hot as he could bear it, and to be renewed as often as it 
fhould cool. Next morning I ordered him a mercurial purge of 
three grains of calomel rubbed with fifteen grains of cream of 
tartar. After the bleeding was ftopped, the arm was ordered to 
be well wrapped up in ilannel. | 

< y2th, ‘Vhe wounds from the leeches had difcharged a great 
quantity of blood, and the laxative had operated well. For the 


two lat nights the pain feemed to be fomewhat eater, but without 


any change in the appearance or feel of the joint. Twelve leeches 


were ordcred to be applied this night, and one grain of calomel 
made into a pill, to be taken every night at bed-time. 

“ icth, The, wounds from the leeches had bled freely; the 
pain, he thought, was fomewhat abated, but the {welling conti- 
jnued much as at firft. ‘The medicines were continued, and a 


. blifter applied to the infide of the arm, in fuch a manner as com- 
PP ’ 


- 


etely to cover the one-half of it. As the pill had purged him 


“this day four times, with gripings, two grains of opium were 


a 
* 


ordered at night, to be continued till the next villt. 

» © roth, The blifter had rifen well, and made a copious dif. 
charge, but was now almoft healed; he had no loofenefs. nor 
gripes, and had refted better for thefe two laft nights than he had 


~ done for two months before. . During moft of that time he had 


been obliged to fit up ina chair throughout the night, but two 
nights ago had flept four hours at a time in bed. His calomel and 
opium were continued, and a blifter applied to the outfide of the 
arm fo exaétly as to cover the other halt of it. y" 

“ oath, Thinks the pain ftill diminifhing, and has flept in gene- 
ral four hours every night fince laft report, but frequently waked 
with fuch intolerable fhooting pains, as to make him leap out of 
bed. ‘The infide of the arm was now fo well as to admit of the 
application of another blifter, which was accordingly laid on at 
night. ‘The gums were now fomewhat fpongy, and his breath a 
little tainted; for which reafon the calemel pill was ordered to be 
taken only every fecond night. The opium was continued. — 

209th, ‘The pain feemed to be ftill lefs fevere, and the fwell- 
ing now began to diminifh ; the blifters were completely healed. 
Another was applied on the joint from the one fide to the other, 
extending three inches above, and three below it. The opium 
and calomel were continued as before. 

“ April sth, ‘The violence of the pain is greatly abated, but he 
ftill finds himfelf unable to bend the joint in the {malleft degree. 
As his mouth was fore, the calomel was omitted, but the opium 


continued, with the addition of half a gram. A bliftter was this 


“night ordered to the back part of the jjoint, of a magnitude fufh- 
-cient to cover the whole of it, in the fame manner as had been 


done on the fore part.: 


- 
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“¢ yath, The pain ftill decreafing, and the fwelling very fenfibly 


_ diminifhed.. The blifter on the fore part ordered to be repeated, 


His mouth {till affeted; ordered to be wafhed with fig-tea, 
Belly regular. » Ae igh SRS Bi 

“ 1¢th, Swelling greatly abated; pain fevere only at times; 
_ and he thinks he can move the joint a little without increafing it 5 
_ his mouth lefs affe&ted. ‘The opium -continued, and a blifter 
applied behind as formerly. As his belly was coftive, fix drams 
of Rochel falt were ordered to be taken in a cupful of weak tea in 
‘the morning. | 
“* 26th, ‘Che fwelling almoft completely gone, but ftill coms 
_ plains at times of {hooting pains, as he fays, in the body of ‘the 
joint. A long blifter ordered, fufficient to furround the joint 5 
the opium continued with the calomel every two nights. 

«May 8th, ‘The {welling appears to be completely gone; but 


{till there are frequent returns of the fhooting pain, particularly 


at night. Continue the opium and calomel. ‘The arm to be well 
rubbed, morning and evening, with two ounces of oil, and halfan 
ounce of cauftic fpirit of fal ammoniac, and, at night, a ftrip of 
flannel to be applied round it. © Raltoaph Cy 

“© yoth, The pains lefs frequent; but, as his mouth was 
affected, the ufe of the calomel was interrupted, but the opium 


and ufe of the liniment continued. 


’ 


gone; every thing omitted but the liniment. > 
© June icth, The fhooting pain feldom or ever felt, but he can 
move the arm very littie. T ordered him to take a pound weight 
in his hand, and iwing it gently backwards and forwards twice 
a-day, and, once in eight days, to add another to it,{if the pain did 
not return. In four weeks I faw him again, and he was then 
_ ufing four pounds, had no return of the pain, and had ufed no 
application to the arm. I defired him not to increafe the weight 


. “ 24th, His mouth quite well, the pain, in a great meafure, - 


for fome weeks. In two months from that time he called upon. 


me, and informed me that he had had no return of the pain, but 


had not entirely recovered the ufe of his arm, which, indeed, is — 


{till the cafe, though he has never had any return of his com- 
plant.” 1%. Bi 0%, ad i hen ghar ae i 

Mr. Latta here obferves, that where the means recommended 
happen to fail, recourfe muft be had to mercurial friGtion, of the 
efficacy of which, Mr. Latta fays, “ an inftance occurred, where, 
by a gentle falivation kept up for three weeks, every fymptom of 
white fwelling diminifhed, and in eight weeks from‘his firft ufing 
the mércury the cure was’ completed; nothing remaining but a 


ftiffnefs in the joint, which, indeed, in all cafes, is the laft fymp- — 


tom of the difeafe that is removed. This, indeed, is frequently - 


very dificult to be cured, and continues in a great degree aftgr 
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every other fymptom has difappeared. This ftiffnefs obvioufly 
arifes from no’ other caufe than the great contraétion which takes 
place in the mufcles, as well flexors as extenfors, from the total 
incapacity of the patient to ufe them. ‘No colle€tion of matter is 


ewer formed in the cavity of the joint within the capfular liga- 
4 J i ga- 


ment, and, confequently, no abrafion of the cartilages, or bony: 
concretion, can be the caufe ; indeed every day’s experience fhews 
that nothing of this kind ever takes place; neither is there any 
teafon to fuppofe, as fome have done, that it arifes from thickened 
fynovia. ‘The difeafe is entirely mufcular, as is evident from its 
yielding to remedies which can only be thought to act upon the 
muicles. Thus the relaxing power of warm. water has been 
found of great fervice. Fomentations with flannel wrung out of 
boiling water may be applied to the leg and thigh three times 
a-day, at the fame time that the parts may be well rubbed with 
any emollient, as warm oil, &c.” | 

In cafes of this fort, Mr. Latta fays he has frequently found 


electricity fuccefsful; indeed this remedy has been attended, in 


fome cafes, with unexpected good effects in white {wellings, as 
the following cafe, related in the Medical and Phyfical Journal by 
Mr. Lamb, of King’s Sutton, near Banbury, will thew. 

Case Ill. “ A middle-aged woman being afflicted with a {cro- 
phulous affection in the right knee (commonly termed a white 
fwelling), and being in low circumitances, was {ent to the North- 
ampton infirmary, where fhe was under the care of Dr. Carr for 
almoit two years.. "The ufual remedies were applied without 
effect: fhe had alfo loft her f{peech, for which fhe had feven 
eauftics applied to her back, with blifters, &c. hefe at firft 
feemed to relieve her; but, on taking the flighteft cold, her fpeech 
would go again, and leave her quite hoarfe. After all the reme- 
dies had been tried without fuccefs, and being of a very weak 
conftitution, fhe was thought to be an improper fubject to undergo 
the operation of amputation, and was at length difcharged, which 
took place a confiderable time before I left London. She has been 
afflicted. with this complaint about feven years altogether, and 
with great difficulty could fhe walk with crutches. ‘The latter 
end of laft fummer fhe applied to me for advice, being in violent 
pain. It will readily be believed that I was at a lofs to know in 


what manner to proceed, fhe having previoufly had fuch excellent 
help. The ‘only thing that appeared to me at all likely to give © 
her the leaft relief was electricity, which I accordingly propofed 


to her, and fhe confented to fuffer a trial. I gave a few gentle 


~fthocks in a variety of dire€tions through the affected part, and 


alfo through the cheft, which, to my great furprife, reftored her 
voice immediately, and it continued feveral weeks ; but, by taking 
a violent cold, the loft it again; however, two or three fhocks 


fecovered its The pain and hardnefs in the knee began to decreafe, 
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which had been fo long contracted. I repeated the electricity. — 
three times a-week until the prefent time; and am happy to fay.’ 
that fhe is quite recovered of her lamenefs, to the aftonifhment of 

~ all who knew her. The tumor is entirely difperfed, and fhe can 
walk without her crutches either up ftairs or down, which the nat 

_ not been’able to do for feven years patt.” 

- "Phe beft method of ufing: electricity,” Mr. Latta fays, ‘is 
by drawing {parks from the mutfcles, throughout their whole 
courfe, from their origin to their infertion, and this continued » 
every day for half an hour. Having perfevered in this for eight 
or ies days, gentle ftrokes fhould be given through the whole 
length of the thigh, placing one of the balls on the origin, and the 
other on the infertion of the mutele, thus making the mufcle a~ 
part of the circle; by which means, in a very fhort time, the 
patient will recover the ufe of his limb completely.” Mr. Latta 
proceeds to relate the following cafe: 

' Case IV. © Mrs. S » aged 28, who had all her life-tine 
enjoyed a good ftate of health, excepting that, about four years 
before her prefent attack, fhe had hadi rheumati¢ fever, which, 
however, was completely cured at that time, in the month of 
April, 1783, four weeks after delivery, was feized with an-ephe- 
mera. This went off by a,copious perfpiration, induced by taking 
forne warm fluid, fo that in twenty-four hours fhe appeared to be 
quite well, excepting only a flight pain in the joint of the right — 
_Knee, affeCting the outfide, and to which no attention was paid for - 
fome days. At laft it fuddenly {pread over the whole fore part of | 
the joint, which, in a few days more, fwelled confiderably. _ Hav- 
_ing for fome time been attended by the late Dr. Spens, man~ 
midwife, I did not fee her till June 23d. I found the knee greatl 
fwelled round the whole anterior part of the. joint, with an sino 
intolerable pain, and the leg drawn up and wafted, fo that fhe had 
not been able to lay herfelf down in bed for eight days paft; pulfe | 
1083 appetite much impaired; belly coftive; the {welling did not 
indicate its containing any matter by its flurabtidinn but had an 
elaftic feel. Round the whole joint the fkin appeared to be wtky a 
tenfe and red. 

«© Hitherto the had continued to fuckle her child, but it was. 
now given out to nurfe.. Six ounces of blood were taken away oe 
fearification, and the joint fomented for an hour with flannel — 
wrung out of boiling water, as hot as fhe could bear it, the fame 
to be repeated early in. the morning; befides which fhe had a 
draught with 30 drops tinct. opii. and 25 of vin. antirhonial after 
a laxative injection had been given at night. % 

“ gath, The injection operated twice. She flept bitehey but thinks | 
the pain lefs fevere. ‘The {carificator was again applied to the 
fore and under part of the knee, and fix ounces more*of blood — 
taken\. away. . The emesis were continued every fourth 
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hour, and at bed-time the draught repeated, + five drops more 
of laudanum. 

& osth, Pulfe as yelterday, about 100, the pain’ confiderably 
relieved, particularly on the fore part of the joint, but ftill finds it 
impoflible to lic down; has flept an hour and a half laft night. — 
Continue fomentation and draught. 

« 26th, Pain much as yefterday; flept little through the night ; 
{welling fomewhat diminifhed. A blifter this night applied to the 
» whole infide of the joint. A cupful of Arabic emulii ON, with two. 
drachms of nitre to two pounds as the liquor, to be given every 
two hours. 

“ 28th, Blifter ftill difchargi ing copioully ; pain much abated, 
though ftill fhe cannot lie down for it. Draught and emulfion 
continued ; belly rather coftive. Ordered an it fition of tamarinds 
with fenna. 
~ © 30th, Blifter almoft whole ; pain fo bai abated, that fhe 
was able this night to lie down for two hours; phyfic had ope- 
rated four times, which gave relicf. A blifter ordered to the out- 
fide of the joint ; ; the laudanum increafed to forty drops, and the 
antimonial wine to thirty. 

“ July 4th, Blifter well rifen, pain ok relieved 5 flept eye 

~ ral hours in an horizontal poiture. Continue draught, and apply 
another blifter to the infide. 

“« By following this courfe for el months from the time I 
firft faw her, excepting only that a more generous dict was allowed 
as her appetite increafed, and pains diminifhed, all her complaints 
were removed, only the ftiffnefs of the joint remaining; and this 
alfo yielded to the conftant ule of electricity for four weeks. Two 
years ago I faw her in good health, and fhe was. then the mother 
of three more children.” 

Casz V. “* Mr. G » aged 24, who had ail his ‘life-time 
enjoyed an uninterrupted ftate of health, after a very fatiguing 
walk, in March, 1788, complained of a pain in his right knee- 
joint, which daily increafed, aid, im fix weeks from the firft 

attack, put on completely the appearance of a rheumatic white 
fwelling. ‘The gentleman, being a {tudent of medicine, began to 
be very ferioufly alarmed on finding it to increafe after the fecond 
week, and from that time treated his complaint according to the 
_moft exact rules of art. Topical blood-letting, fomentations, 
cooling purgatives, &c. were ufed in vain, and the advice and 
_direétions of feveral eminent practitioners were given without 
effect, and among thofe who attended him was the late celebrated 
Dr. Cullen. Finding, at laft, that the difeafe was not to be got 
the better of in the ordinary way, and determined to fubmit to 
_ amy thing rather than lofe his leg, he refolved, contrary to the 

_advice of all his medical friends, to go into the country. Soon 

after his arrival there he began to complain of pain and burning 
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heat about his anus, with a conftant difcharge, which increafed. 
for feveral days, and the caufe was difcovered by his furgeon to be 
a number of venereal fici. A gentle mercurial courfe was now 
begun, notwithitanding the debilitated ftate in which he was, by 
reafon of want of fleep, pain, &c. which was continued till his . 
mouth began to be afiected. The affeGtion of his knee now 
began, for the firft time, to yield to medicine; and the mercury ~ 
being cautioufly perfifted in for near three months, every fymptom 
of venereal affection, as well as of rheumatic white fwelling, was 
entirely removed. Since that time he has often declared to me, 
that, till the csove-mentioned affeCtion of his anus attacked him, 
he verily believed himfelf invulnerable in this -way, viz. that he 
could not be affected with the venereal difeafe in the ordinary 
mode”. : Hos bh ahah oi 
Mr. Latta’s fubfequent obfervations are particularly worthy of — 
being attended to. = } See 
 Suppurations,” fays he, “ feldom or ever take place in the 
true rheumatic white fwelling. But it isin this difeafe, as in every 
‘aponeurotic inflammation, fuch as of the eye, tefticle, &c.-where 
great pain and tenfion take place, that, if proper medicines are not 
ipeedily and diligently applied to alleviate thefe fymptoms, the 
joint will undoubtedly be loft by fuppuration, as we too frequently 
fee the eyes and teiticles are. This may happen, and only can 
‘happen, from allowing the inflammation to run too high, and con- 
tmue to do fo too long, without paying proper attention to the — 
antiphiogiitic regimen. Should fuppuration, however, take place, 
the matter, as foon as it is obferved to be formed, ought to be dif- © 
charged by means of a feton, as has been obferved in the chapter ‘ 
where the opening of abfceffes 1s'treated of, and where the feton is 
preferred to every other method. - hein thas 
“© Should the diicharge of this matter be too long neglected, it — 
is evident that it may as readily penetrate into the cavity of the — 
joint as outward; and, if fo, this muft at laft occafion the lofs of — 
the patient’s limb. By making an opening with a Jancet, orotherr ~ 
wife, the air would; of neceflity, be admitted; the matter, of con- | 
fequence, rendered more acrid; and the ligament of the joint more 
apt to be deftroyed: but, by ufing the feton, the patient will not ~ 
fuffer much, and the furgeon will have the teftimony of his-own 
confcience, that he has done every thing in his power to fave the ~ 
limb. Yet, after all, if the difeafe increafes much, and heétie — 
‘fymptoms come on, the patient’s life can only be faved by imme- 
diate amputation; and there is little doubt but, at any time, a ~ 
limb may be amputated with fuccefs. Inftead, therefore, of wait~— 
ing till if patient is almoft exhaufted with diarrhoea, and other 
hectic fymptoms, it fhould be done on the very firft appearance of _ 
them. That amputation, indeed, may be performed at any tine 
| swith fafety, is likewife ¢yident, from the example of failors ba 
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foldicrs wounded in battle. How.many of thefe recover where 
there is a necefhty of taking off the limbs immediately after the 
wound has been received? During the time of the Jaft war, it was. 
faid, twenty amputations were performed aboard one veficl, and of 


thefe patients only one died, and this rather from the lofs of blood. 


- before and during the time of the operation, than from any other, 
caufe, fer the amputation was performed fo high, that the tour- 
niquet could not be applied with effect. 

“ In the /crephulous white fweiling the fame kind of treatment 
may, in fome meafure, be followed with fuccefs, particularly 


_ bleeding with leeches. A folution of ammonia muriata, or fome ~ 


faturnine application, may afterwards be laid on the {welled joints, 
and changed every morning and evening. ‘The patient may now 
and then be gently purged with any faline laxative.” ‘The follow~ 
ing is the formula recommended by Mr. Latta; . 
(No. 33.) RSal. de rochel. ; 
‘Tart. kali aa 3ive 
Sal polychreft. — 
Marin. hifpan. aa. 3ij. 
Solve in aq. bullient. jhiuj. dein adde, 
Aq. cinnamon. Zvi. Maitce. 
He dire&ts two tablefpoonsful of this folution to be mixed with a 
quart of water, and hali a pint to be drank every fifteen minutes, 
till the four are finithed. He advites this medicine to be. given 
early in the morning, and repeated every fecond or third day. : 
Ce nGteestla fuppurations frequently take place in the ferophu- 
fous white fwelling, which are yet fometimes cured. In many, 
particularly in the elbow joint, the fuppuration has been known to’ 
render the bones carious. Splinters, in this cafe, have been dif- 
charged, while finufes have pafled into the cavity.of the joint; 


, et by keeping clean the ulcers, and drefling them fimply, they . 


ave healed up, and the joint has at laft recovered itfelf. 

Case VI. In a girl of 15, the joint of whofe right arm was 
remarkably affected by a fcrophulous white fwelling, Mr. Latta 
found the following appearances: “ ‘There were fix openings 
which difcharged a ferous matter, two or three of them pene- 
trating into the cavity of the joint. Several pieces had been dif- 
charged from the head of the ulna, through an opening now 
almoit healed up. Round the joint alfo were many cicatrices.of old 
ulcers, and three ftill open. ‘The difeafe began about four years 
ago with a {mall {welling on the outfide of the arm, at the joint, 
which fwelling continued to increafe till the whole joint, was 
- involved in it. ~ Her principal complaint at firft was a burning 
heat throughout the fwelling, which alfo fpread acrofs the joint 
as the {welling went along. The fkin over the fwelled place put 


on a red and ihining appearance, which likewife increafed as the. 


{welling did; fo that, in fix months from the firft attack of the 
if » the whole joint was affected; and, on the place where x 
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firft appeared; the fkin broke, -and an ulcer was formed, difchargs 
ing a thin ferous matter mixed with a kind of cafeous fubftance ; 
but, though feveral openings of this kind were formed along the 
courfe of the fwelling, fhe never complained of any great pain, 
and her general health was good, without the leaft fymptom of 
fever. ‘The joint had been frequently bliftered before the open- 
ings took place, and faturnine remedies apphed to it. In three 
months’ time all the openings were healed up except two, and the 
fwelling now daily diminifhed. The fores were drefled with 
pledgets fpread with bafilicon, ‘and every night, at bed-time, 
wrapped round with two or three folds of flannel, moiftened with . 
a ftrong folution of fugar of lead.” Mr. Latta obferves, that fhe 
has not yet menftruated, though frequently affeted with the 
fymptoms which precede that flow; and as thefe increafe, the 
 difcharge diminithes. Man, apt 
Cafes of a fimilar kind have occurred, where the knee joint was 
affeted, though, in fome inftances, a ftiffnefs of the joint has ~ 
remained after the ulcers were completely healed up. In patients 
not yet arrived at the age of puberty, therefore, Mr. Latta advifes 
a delay of the operation as long as poflible, with the ufe of fea~ _ 
bathing, and other remedies proper in the fcrophula.. This. may 
the more ftrongly-be infifted on, as feveral cafes, where amputa- — 
tion was advifed by very eminent practitioners as the only thing’ 
capable of faving the children’s lives, have yet recovered without _ 
it. After the age of twenty-five, however, matters have a differ- 
ent afpect.. At this time of life it feldom affe€ts any large joimt, 
but in confequence of an accident; fo that every method already 
mentioned in the cure of fcrophula fhould be tried as expeditioutfly _ 
as poffible; and, when thefe fail, recourfe fhould be timely had 
to amputation. If this is delayed, very dangerous fymptoms may” 
come on from the deftruction of the ligaments and ends of the ~ 
bones, which cannot but terminate in the patient’s diffolution, = 


CHAP. IV. Or CANCER. 
Srcr. I. Of Cancers of the Breast, &e. 


Cancers moft commonly arife in the glandular parts of the 
body, where they are occafioned by any bruife or contufion, fome= 
times a very flight one; and hence they are more common in the 
lips, and in the breafts of women, than in any other parts of the 
‘body. Cancers have been generally diftinguifhed into occult and” 
open. ~By the former are meant fuch ‘hard fcirrhous fwellings as» 
are attended with frequent {hooting pains, and which at laft gene= 
rally terminate in the latter. | | his pean! se 

By the open cancerous ulcer is underftood that {pecies of fore 
which commonly fueceeds to hard fwellings of the glands; although 
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in fome inftances it occurs without any previous hardnefs. Of 
thefe we have already treated in our chapter on Uncers. The 
edges of the ulcers are hard, ragged, and unequal; very painful, 
and reverfed in different ways, being fometimes turned upwards 
and backwards, and on other occafions inwards. ‘The whole fur- 

_ face of the fore is commonly very unequal, there being in fome 
parts confiderable rifings, and in others deep excavations. ‘The 
difcharge, for the moft part, is a thin dark-coloured fetid ichor, 
and is often poffeffed of fuch a degree of acrimony as to excoriate, 
and even deftroy, the neighbouring parts. In the more advanced 

- ttages of the difeafe, by the erofion of blood-veffels which occurs, 

_ eonfiderable quantities of pure. blood are fometimes alfo’ dif- 
charged. | | | | 

Patients labouring under real cancerous affections univerfally 
complain of a burning heat over the whole ulcerated furface, 
‘which, in general, is the moft tormenting fymptom that attends 
the diforder ; and thofe fhooting lancinating pains, which were 
troublefome in the more occult ftate of the complaint, become, 
now a great deal more fo. . | 
Thefe are the moft frequent fymptoms which attend an ulcerated 
cancer; but the appearances of fuch fores are fo various, that it is 
almoft impoflible in any defcription to comprehend every one. 
When two, three, or more, however, of thofe enumerated concur 
together in the fame ulcer, we may always be pretty certain of its 
being of the cancerous kind. 

Concerning the caufes of cancer there have been a great many 
conjectures, but without any folid foundation. It is of fome 
moment, however, to determine whether they arife from fome 
general diforder in the fyftem, or whether they are only to be 
accounted local difeafes. Many of the moft eminent practitioners 
“have been of opinion that they arife from a general diforder of the. 
fyftem, and hence confider them as totally incurable even by extir- 
“pation, as the latent feeds of the difeafe, in their opinion, will not 
fail to bring on a return of it fomewhere or other. OF this opinion 

_ the late Dr. Monro appears to have been; and in a paper on this 
Tubject, in the Edinburgh Medical Effays, declares that of near 
fixty cancers which he had been prefent at the extirpation of, only 
four patients remainéd free of the difeafe at the end of two years.” 
From this bad fuccefs, and the violent progrefs of the difeafe, he 

_ finally concludes againft the extirpation of cancers, and propol¢s 

_ only the palliative method of cure. But later practitioners have 
been a great deal more fuccefsful 3 and a late publication by Mr. 
Hill, furgeon, at Dumfries, has put the ufefulnefs of extirpation 

_ beyond a doubt, when the operation is performed in time ; though, 

_.after the difeafe has continued long, and the virus been abforbed, 
the whole fy{tem acquires a cancerous di{pofition, and the difeafe 
almoft certainly recurs in fome other part. From internal medi- 
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éines we can expect little or nothing: in the cure of cancers; and 


€xternal applications can do no more than palliate. Great expecta= 


tions were formed from the powder and extract of cicuta ; but it has © 


fo univerfally failed, that few put much confidence in it at prefent. 
However, it has fometimes been of fervice in cafes of a fimple indu-. 
rated glands; and even -where the difeafe has been farther advanced, 
it has produced a better difcharge, and diminifhed the fetor of the 
fore; but as it cannot be depended upon for a radical cure, a delay. 
of the operation is never to be recommended. Bere ree 

_ The parts moft fubje@t to this difeafe are the breafts of women, 
the womb, the tongue, the lips, the nofe, and the face. We 
treated this matter in a partial way, in defcribing the cancerous 
ulcer ; but the fubject is of too much importance, notwithftanding 
the acknowledged impracticability of a cure in confirmed. cafes of 


true cancer, to be difmiffed in fo limited a view. We fhall there-— 


fore, after a concife defcription of the difeafe in a part more particu- 
larly expofed to it, and a defcription of the means by which, alone, 
life can be preferved in certain cafes, {peak fomewhat in’ detail of. 
the means which have been tried by different practitioners, fince it 
will at leaft anfwer a good purpofe in preventing others from going 
over the fame ground without fufiicient encouragement. . 

No part of the body is more fubject to cancer than the breafts of 
women. Cancer of the mamma may arife at any period of lifes 
though it feldom appears till about the time the menfes ufually dif- 
appear. Tumors arifing in the breaft previous to this period, have 
been confidered by fome practitioners as being only of a fcrofulous 
nature, and it is probably owing to that circumftance that feveral 


cures have been of late years made on tumors of the breaft by mer- 


eurial frictions and other remedies. 3 5 ke waa 
 Scirrhus and cancer of the breafis are diftinguifhed by the follow- 
ing marks :— When the tumor is firft obferved, it is commonly in 


form of a fmall hard knot in the glandular part of the mamma, 


while the fkin ‘at the fame time ig free from inflammation. It — 
frequently continues in that ftate for feyeral months: by degrees, — 


however, it increafes confiderably in fize, and at laft a fharp pain 


is felt hooting towards the axilla. The lymphatic glands at the 


under edge of the pectoral mulcle and in the axilla are often en- 


. 7. ’ = 
Jarged, and an occult cancer is now formed. By degrees the inte- 
guments over this part of the tumor in the mamma become difco- ~ 


loured, and at Jaft an ulceration or open cancer breaks out. — Vio- 
lent hamorrhages now frequently enfue; the pain becomes {till 
more excruciating: and unlefs proper affiftance be given, the pa- 


tient is generally cut off in not many months after the breaking out ; 


of the cancer. 


In early ftages, the difeafe in general may be confidered as entirely 


a local affeGtion, anda radical cure may be of courle expected 5 but 
in proportion as the fkin fhall afterwards be found difeafed and ade 
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heting to the gland, and that to the pectoral mufcle, and the lym- 


ulcerations in the breaft, large, deep, and of long ftanding; and 


phatic glands near the. mamma and ‘in the arm-pit fwelled, the 
chance of a cure becomes more doubtful, as the cancerous matter 
may have been abforbed, and part of it carried into the fyftem. 
"The moft unfavourable ftate for an operation is when there are 


particularly if thefe are attended with great pain, when the arm of 
the fide affe&ed has become oedematous, and the health of the pa- 


‘tient is much impaired. In this laft ftate, very little is to be ex- 
pected from a furgical operation. ; 


In extirpating the mamma, which we hall firft fuppofe is to be 


, 


done where the fkin is found, and where the tumor has no uncom- 


mon adhefion to the pectoral mufcle, the patient ought to be placed 
horizontally in a bed, or upon a table covered with a mattrefs, &c. 
The operator is to be feated, and to have proper affiftants.. A lon- 
gitudinal incifion is then to be made with a common {calpel through 
the fkin and cellular fubftance along the whole extent of the tumor, 
and at a little diftance from the nipple, which is to be faved. When 


= 


the longeft diameter of the tumor is acrofs the body, inftead of a 


longitudinal incifion, a traverfe one is to be made. ‘The integu- 


ments being diffected from the mamma on both fides of the incifion, 
the patient’s arm is to be extended to fave the peStoral mufcle; and 
the whole glandular part is to be detached from the mufcle, though 


a fmall portion only fhould be difeafed, beginning at the upper fide, 


and feparating downwards. If there be any indurated glands, they 
are to be carefully removed. If the patient be faint, a glafs of wine, 
or fome other cordial, is to be given. After the difeafed parts are 


‘emoved, the wound is to be cleaned with a fponge wrung out of 


warm water, which will generally render the {mall bleeding veffels 
more confpicuous.. The integuments are next to be clofely applied 
to the parts underneath, and retained there by the twifted future, 
and likewife by a few adhefive ftraps. A large pledget of fimple 
Ointment is now to be laid over the whole; and this is to be co- 
vered with a thick comprefs of lint, tow, or foft linen; and the 
dreffings to be kept in their place, and moderate preflure made by 
the napkin and fcapulary bandage. il 

By this method, the integuments will generally foon adhere, ‘and 
a union will be effected by the firft intention. But it does not often 


happen that the operation is performed while this favourable mode 


of practifing it will anfwer; on the contrary it has often happened, | 


that, although the fkin bore no marks of a cancerous affection, the 
difeafe has been renewed and terminated fatally. 

In general, before extirpation of a breaft is recommended by the 
furgeon, or fubmitted to by the patient, a confiderable portion of 
the external integuments are fo much difeafed as to render it necef- 
fary to feparate them along with the glandular: part of the mamma. 
it fometimes happens, likewife, that the tumor adheres to the pece 
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toral mufcle, and that again to the ribs. In either:of thefe, cafes f° a 
becomes neceflary to remove all the difeafed parts. For: this. pure 
pofe, two.incifions of an oval form, with fharp extremities, of a 
{uficisnt fize to include the whole of the affected parts, become ne- 4 
ceflary. If, again, it be found, that befides the difeafe of the breaft, 
® the lymphatic glands in the neighbaushood are ‘indurated, or nba 
wile difeafed, the firft incifion ought to extend at once over thefe; 
and after the other parts have been removed, and the veflels fecured, 
the swhole of the difeafed glands are to be extirpated; and.in per-. 
forming this part of the operation, cconfiderable afittapes may be 
given by fupporting them witha hook, or a ligature pafled through | 
them, tul they are “entirely removed. When they lie deep in the 
_ axilla, the points of the fingers, or the end of the hafdle, will 
fometimes.be fafer than the edge of the knife. After. having re- 
moved all. the glands which are in the fmalleft degree affe@ed, the 
cut edges. of the {kin are,.to be bronghe as near to each other as the 
“nature “of the.cafe. will allow, fo as to heal as much as poflible by 
the firfintention.. After the wound is nearly, or perhaps’ entirely 
- healed, an iflue, inferted into.the arm of the oppolite fide, will be 
the bef means of preventing a relapfe. h 
‘As the fuccefsf ul treatment of .a cancer, however, ii in its advanced 
fate, is fcarcely within the fphere of furgery to accomplith, it ap- 
ears the more indifpenfadle to attend to thofe means. which may be 
called for in itsincipient fate, when a cure may be obtained. In ad- 
dition.to what has been faid under the head of cancerous ulcer, we hall 
here notice the treatment recommended by different practitioners. 
-The late Mr. Juftamond, furgeon to the Weftmintter hofpital, found 
“(or thought he found) great ‘advantage in the internal ufe of flores 
“jnartiales (ferrum ammoniacale) ) accompanied with the tropical appli- 
cation of a liquid, of foreign invention, but of which equal propor= 
tionsof tinctura ferri muriati, and fpirit of wine, form an adequate fub= 
ftitute. | The former was exhibited in fuch quantities as to enfure its 
full effe& onthe conftitution, the latter was ufually applied with a 
camel’s-hair pencil, or, in a diluted ftate,, on linen rags. ‘The fol- 
lowing cafes, of {chirrus or occult cancer, but which, fome of 
them at leaft, fhould rather be deemed fmale difeafes of the milk 
“breaft, will ferve to fhew how far this practice is worthy of adoptions 
Case I,. M. Perrin, an old woman between fifty and iixty, wha, 
in the year 1772, was made an out-patient in the hofpital. The 
Tate Dr. Brickenden had for a confiderable time tried feveral things 
to relieve her with no .effe@. She had been troubled for fome 
years with. two {chirrous tumors in the left breaft, which, when 
fhe. applied. there, were both very large and hard, one of them < s 
big, as. a fift, and which had latterly become very painful. Bo 
- the tumors were loofe, but the largelt of them formed an angular 
projection, which was near the furface of the fkin, and appearec 
likely to adhere to it at. that {pot. ° This woman never did any thin 
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more than take the flores martiales very freely, andapplyto thetamors © 
linen rags dipped in the liquid, which fhe renewed feveral times in 
the day. She certainly ufed this liquid more freely than any other 
patient who ever tried it, for her fkin not being tender fhe was able 
to bear it much better. Add to this, that in a few months fhe. 
found herfelf fo much relieved from the pain of the difeafe, that fhe 
paid little attention to the {mart of an application from which fhe ex- 


“perienced fo much benefit. She perfevered with great-refolution, 


and with very little intermiffion, in the ufe of thefe remedies for up- 
wards of a twelvemonth; at which time fhe was entirely free from * 
any kind of pain; and the tumors were fo confiderably decreafed in 


every refpect, that they were reduced to much lefs thana fourth part 


oftheir formerfize. The leaft tumor was, indeed, fcarce percep- 
tible, and the largeft was almoft flat, and was divided by feveral 
chops or fiflures under the fkin, which made it feel as if -it were 
cracking to pieces. The angular projection was removed from the 
fkin, to which there was now no danger of an adhefion being 
formed; and the tuntor was fo remarkably foftened that it felt ra- 
ther like a piece of wet and rumpled rag in the breaft than like an 
indurated gland. It was pleafant to. fee how evidently this woman 
recovered her health, which was in. a very languid {tate when fhe 
firft applied, and how lively and full of {pirits the became; an effect 
which often followed when the martial flowers were taken freely 
for any length of time. But this was all the advantage the was 
able to gain; it was never pofible to diffolve the tumors entirely ; 
for they remaiped in the fame indolent and quiet ftate till the time of © 
her death, which happened about two years after, from an illnefs 
totally independent of the complaint. She‘had, indeed, done no- 
thing for a confiderabie time before fhe died, except that fhe ufed 
the liquid now and then, which feemed.to contribute to keep the 
part in the fame ftate, a little more than a year after fhe began the: 
procefs, - | ree | " He 
Case II. Mrs. H. aged 30, applied on the 19th of Ottober,” 
1773. She had been feized with a fever nine days after her 
lying-in. This brought on an abfcefs in the left: breaft, which 
got well in about a fortnight, and when the difcharge was nearly 
itopped, the found a {welling come on ia the right breaft, It was 
then very painful, and much fwelled, even under the arm-pit. « Lin- 
feed and bread and milk poultices had been: affiduoufly applied for 
more than two months, which though they alleviated the pain, yet 
{till the {welling remained invariably the fame ;-when there appeared 


to be an oblong indurated tumor, very hard to the touch, about — 


four inches in length, and extending acrofs the nipple. Imagining 
this to be a milk breaft, the application of a folution of crude fal ama 
Moniac in Hungary.water was ordered, and continued more than a 
fortnight without producing any effect. But as it was not ufua', 
for that application, perfitted in fo lon, to fail of curing milk breafts, 


_the patient then ufed fome of the liquid before defcribed. She was 
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dire&ted to-dip a double rag in it, and lay it all over the tumor, and 
to wet the rag as often in the dayas the fkin would bear it; taking 
the precaution of guarding the nipple either with a piece of dry lint 
or apledget of foe foft ointment, left the liquor fhould extoriate 
it. Ina few days the tumor began infenfibly to melt away, and in 
lefs than three weeks it totally difappeared. ; hee 


' Case lil. Ann Highland, aged 20, came into thehofpital in the 


year 1773, with a large indurated tumor in the breaft, eleven 
months after giving fuck to-two children. In the beginning of the 


eleventh month the children were feized with the finall-pox. Soon | 


after this fhe pefceived a {welling in her breaft, which in three 
weeks burft into five different apertures, and difcharged a fmallt 
quantity of matter. She ufed a bread and milk poultice for more 


than two months without effect, before fhe applied to me. At this ~ 


time, all the original orifices were {till open, and there wasa large 
indurated gland in the midft of the breaft: there was alfo a fwelled 
gland under the arm-pit. She fuftered extremely with the pain of 
this complaint, which the defcribed as of the pricking, darting kind. 
‘Thefores wereall floughy, and ofa purplehue. Though itbe frequent 
to fee the fores have an ill-conditioned afpect in milk breafts that are. 
treated with bread and milk poultices, yet this had fo very bad a 
look as to forbid its being confidered as a.mere milk breait; more 
efpecially as the complaint had come on fo long after lying in, and 


therefore the patient was ordered to ufe the liquid as the former had 
done, not even covering the fores with any. thing elfe. “This ap- | 


plication was renewed five or fix times in the day, as often as fhe 
could bear'it, for it fmarted much on being firft applied, and the 
fmart lafted about an hour. In a few days {he found muchsrelief 


from the pain; and the firft and almoft immediate effect of the ap-. 


plication was, that the milk flowed plentifully with the matter from 


all the fores, and from the nipple. “Ina fhort time the fores were 


all healed, and in a month the enlargement ofithe gland under the 
arm-pit was difperfed, and the large {welling itfelf confiderably di- 
minithed. This induration, however, ftill fubfifted; but as the 
was now entirely free from pain, and defirous of returning to her 
family, fhe went out of the hofpital, and by perfeyering in the ufe 


of the liquid fix weeks longer, was perfectly cured. ‘The free dif- 
_charge of milk, occafioned by the frft application of the liquid in 


this cafe, indicated that there was a coagulation of that fluid attend- 


ing this complaint. But the fymptoms above defcribed, the form of 


the tumor, the lonfenefs of the cellular fubftance of the breaft, 
which in this cafe was entirely free from induration, and the con- 
tinuance of the pain, though a free iflue was given to the matter by 
five openings (a circumftanes which ufually procures eafe in milk 


breafts), and the time, near three months, employed in getting rid of 


the diforder, afford fome reafon to conjeClure that if partook more of 
the nature ofa recent fchirrous tumor. 
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Case-IV. Mrs. B. aged 30, who applied for affiftance at the 
defire of Mr. Jarvis the furgeon, on the rrth of November, 1773, 
had lain in fix months before. A fortnight after her lying in, fhe 
kad her right breatt difordered from a coagulation of the milk. 
This complaint lafted about two months, and as that breaft got well 
a hardnefs was formed in the other, which fuppurated and difcharged 


a great quantity of matter. The wounds healed, but left an in-, 


durated tumor, which fometimes partly difappeared and came again. 
ft returned about two months before fhe applied, burfting again, but 
the wound had been clofed about a fortnight before. At this time, 
there was a confiderable induration extending almoft over the whole 
breaft. It was hard to the touch, in fome parts unequal, and at- 
tended with much pricking, darting pain at intervals. This was 


treated as the former cafe. The pain foon went off, and the tu — 


mor leffened, but it was near four months before it was compleiely 
diffolved. 

Case V. Inthe month of May, 1774, a phyfician’s lady was af- 
flicted with a {chirrous tumor of confiderable flanding. ‘The 
fwelling was remarkably hard and ftony, and fo large that it occu- 
pied almoft the whole breaft, and extended towards the arm-pir. 
‘The pain was very acute, and, indeed, fhe complained of wander. 
ing pains over the whole body, which made her life very uncom- 
fortable. About the middle of the tumor, towards the nipple, the 
fkin adhered to the furface, and was already difcoloured, fo that this 
fchirrus would certainly have burft very foon, and have become an 


ulcerated cancer. Her hufband approving of the plan of treatment — 


purfued in the foregoing inftances, fhe was put on the fame courfe, 


and alfo ufed the hemlock bath. She took the flores martiales as 


freely as fhe could, and applied the liquid externally, and every ad- 
vantage to be expected was obtained. The patient was much re- 
heved from pain, the tumor was foftened and diminifhed in fize, 
and it was kept from burfting, which it moft probably would have 
done in the courfe of a few weeks. . “Uhis amendment continued.a 


_- longer time than we had any reafon to expect from the ftate of the 


difeafe, and the aze-of the patient. In a word, from the time the. 


relief began to be apparent, which was after perfevering about 
three or four montis in the methods prefcribed, fhe remained up- 
wards of a year ina very tolerable ftate. It was not tll the au- 


tumn or beginning of the winter 1775 that her pains feemed to ree 


turn, with more violence than fhe had felt them for fomeé time, 
Thé tumor, however, was not yet burft, but there now appeared 
a veficle of blood immediately under the cuticle, which feemed once 


made in the tumor, which was much diminifhed: from its former 
fize, it was thought right to accelerate the buriting of the cuticle, 


_ and therefore into the veficle of blood a lancet was thruft, in order 
_ $6 try whether, by the ufe of the arfenical cauftic (arfenicum antic 


* 


~ 


_ more'ready to make an opening. Upon confidering the alteration . 
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—moniatum of the Pharm. Chirurg.), applied with fuch a proportion ce 
of opium as to prevent its acting with violence, the gradual rew 
moval of the whole of the tumor could be effected. “But whether 


the flate of the difeafe would not admit of this method of treatment, 
or whether thé patient’s age was unable to bear the procefs, cafnot 
be determined. It is certain, however, that fhe fell a victim tothe 
diforder in the beginning of the year 1776. PL por crseee gies 
Mr. Juftamond afferts, that, in the number of {chirrous cafes he, 
treated in this manner, there were feveral, the progrefs of which 
has becn checked im a moft evident manner. ‘This, he fays, has’) 
been remarkable in one very deplorable inftance of the kind, 
There is a {pecies of fchirrhus, which feems not fufficiently diftin- 


_ guifhed by writers on this fubject, and may be. well ftyled the true © 1 


# 


deed, is in general foon decided. From fix weeks to two or three 


“gecult éancer; more malignant in its nature, more terrible in its 


effeéts, more yapid in its progrefs, and more certainly fatal, than 
aly other. Whether it may differ in its nature from other cancers 
he is uncertain, but imagines that its peculiar malignaney arifes 
from its feizing upon a large portion of the animal machine at. once, 
and not advancing by flow degrees, and from atmoft imperceptible 
beginnings, as the more frequent indolent fchirrhus or Creeping ~ © 
cancer does. One of the diftinguithing marks, indeed, of this dif 
eafe, is the whole fubftance of the ‘breaft being fuddenly attacked” 
with a fiony and almoft immoveable hardnefs, ‘The diféafe is 
fometimes confined to this part at firft, fometimes extends to the 
arm-pit, the neighbouring ribs, the clavicle itfelf, and the glands of 
the neck. “he pain of the difeafe*is exquifite, fcarce tobe mode= 


; 
rated by the moft powerful opiates, and the patients deferibe it as a” 
conftant gnawing. He afiérts that he never faw any of thefe cafes . 
relieved by any known method, not even the operation, though _ 
praCtifed at the moft early period, and before the difeale appeared to 
have extended, itfelf beyond the part. ‘The fate of the patient, in- ~ 


‘months, or at moft fix, are generally the limits of it. Mr.. Juftas 
mond defcribes one of thefe lamentable cafes in the following ~ 
terms: : kort | “ me 
Case VI. The author was called to a lady with one of thefe 
occult cancers, in the year 1774. Befides the whole breaft being 
indtrated in the manner before deferibed, there was a, fehirrous — 
gland lying deep in the arm-pit, which occafioned the arm to fwell, ~~ 
though the difeafe was very recent ; and there was-alfo an indurated ~ 
fixed tumor above the clavicle. A furgeon of remarkable fagaci 7.9 
and extenfive praétice had -feen this caf¢ a few days before. . le ¥ 
was too well acquainted with the fatal prognoftic of this difeafe, 
which he thought would terminate in a few weeks, not to give 
warning of it to the patient’s friends. But even in this terrible 
café the pain was evidently diminithed by the hemlock bath, and” 
the rapid ne it feemed, fora while, to be checked. 
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thee deceitful hopes did: not -laft long,: for fhe died about fevetr 
months after fhe had been under treatment. Upon eXamining the 
body after death, the breaft was found ftrongly adhering to the ribs, 


' fome of which were’carious. ‘The cancer had even penetrated the’ 
-¢eavity of the thorax,’ and affected the internal furface of the pleurals 


Moft of the clavicle was totally rottei, and fell to. pieces upon the 
touch ;-befides which, there» was a large cancerous gland. in thd 
groin-ow the oppofite fide to. that where the breaf was affecteds 
The ftench, too, was almoft intolerable, though it had been very 
trifinawhile-the patient lived, and that no!kind of fmelk was. per= 
ceived till near ‘the’ period:of her exiftence. 9 | . 
One remarkable effeét happened: which may poftibly be juftly 
attributed to the bemlsck bath; for the famie was obferved in this 
and two other cafes; where the difeafe was extenfives This cir- 
curnftance is the formation ofan abfcefs, fome few months. after 
the bath: had been ufed. In the fore-mentioned cafe, it. was 
formed in the fore-arm of the difeafed fide; in another, under the 
arm-pit of the oppofite fide; and in the third, in, the groin of the 
oppofite, fide. From ‘thefe circumftancés, and the large fuppura- 


tions brought on by this bath in two otlter cafes of ulcerated cancer; 


wemay prefume, that the quantity of hemlock abforbed by this 
mode of introducing it into the habit, muft neceflarily quicken the 


circulation, and put all ‘the fluids.in agitation, by which means 


thefe fuypurations are probably brought on. Ie maybe: obferved, 
by the way, that thefe effects feem very contrary to'paralytic affec~ 
tions, which fome learned men think the hemlock has a tendency to 
produce. There is however ‘no dire&t evidence of any paralytic 
fymptom having arifen from it, nor indeed any other bad fymptom, 
unlefs thefe fuppurations fhould be deemed fo,: which however, it 
muft be remarked, healed very kindly after having been -openedy 
notwith{tanding the cancerous difeafe prevailing in the ‘habit. 
Finding many of thefe.fchirrous cafes obitinately refift every 
method employed for their cure, though they were moft of them 
relieved, Mr. Juftamond was induced to try the effe& of an arfe- 
nical plafter to them, encouraged by the evident advantages he had 
feen torefult fromthe external ufe of the arfenic in cancerous ulcers, 
For this purpofe he chofe to employ the mildeft’ preparation, 


namely, fome of the yellow orpiment, levigated, and mixed with 


fuet and other ingredients to’ the confiftence of a pretty foft plafter. 
It contained no more than one grain of arfenic to four of falphur, 
and was fo much weakened by the combination, that a quantity of 
this :powder, containing. five grains ofthe arfenic, might be fads 
miniftered internally with greater fecurity than one grain and a half 
of the crude mineral, ‘ Belides this, the preparation would be-ftill 
weakened by the addition of the ingredients neceflary to forny it: 
intoa plafter; fo'that there was not the leaft reafon to fyfpect: this 
application would. be attended with any bad. confequence, Néis. 
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ther, indeed, was that likely to have happened, ‘had it not been for: 
an accidental circumftance, which could not be forefeen. This — 


plafter was applied to fix different patients at the fame time, and in’ 
a little while the {chirrous tumors afforded fuch evident marks of: 
diminution as were very encouraging. It was afterwards tried in, 


another cafe, where the patient was at the fame time ufing the hem- ~ 
Jock bath.. But here fome paralytic fymptoms began to- fhew — 


themfelves; yet fo imperceptibly at firft, that no one was aware of 


the danger till it increafed beyond the power of relief. That fuch — 


an effect could be produced by this mild arfenical  plafter was not: 
fufpected, till another patient who had applied it for- fome months 
-with great benefit without ufing the bath, was at length feized with 
very difagreeable complaints in the bowels, upon going into the. 
bath, while fhe ufed the arfenical plafter. She was, however, re~ 
lieved from this attack; but from thefe inftances it was plain that 
the warm water, by opening the peres, had occafioned too great an 
abforption of the arfenic, and had perhaps contributed to feparate it 
from the fulphur ; without which procefs it is likely thefe fymptoms. 


could not have been brought about. However this may be, though. - : 


the other patients who ufed the fame application, and did not go into 
the bath, had not fuffered any difagreeable fymptom, it led to a 
determination never.to ufe it more. us: ODN eee 

| In one of the fchirrous tumors, in which the fore-mentioned 
methods were tried without fuccefs, an attempt was made to extir- 
pate it by the arfenical cauftic.. The patient was extremely timo- 


rous, and would by no means be perfuaded to fubmit to the ope- 


ration by the knife. She had a very hard ftubborn fchirrus in the 
right breaft juft above the nipple, of the fize of a fmall apple, and 


beyond this a {mall indurated gland under the axilla. The arfenical | 


preparation ufed in this cafe was the following: 
(No. 34.) KR Antimonii in pulvi trit. unc. ij, ae 

| _~ Arfenici alb. unc. j.. Mifce. : & 
‘Thefe being fufed, ina crucible, together, and being afterwards 
reduced into an impalpable powder, a few grains were mixed with 
as much powdered opium. ‘But as the {kin was entire, and as the 


arfenic. would not aét through the cuticle, the day before this pow- 


der was applied it became neceffary to rub the whole furface of the 
gland gently with lunar cauftic.. By this contrivance the cuticle 


was ealily feparated next day, when a final quantity of the powder. 
being mixed with part of the yolk of an egg, fo as to bring it to © 


the confiftence of an ointment, a pledget was {pread, cut to the fize of 


the gland, and applied to its whole furface, The pain was very 
great for the firit four-and-twenty hours, but after that {ubfided. 


This firft dreffing remained on for. feveral days, and when re~— 


moved, it appeared that that part of the fkin on which the cauftie — 


had been applied was cracking all round and the tumor beginning ta. 


feparate. In expectation of facilitating this feparation, a few ica= 
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rifications were made on the deftroyed furface,,and the crevices 
filled with more of the powder, applying over it a pledget of the 
fame kind as the former. By repeating this, a feparation of the 
tumor was effected in little more than two months, and the gland 
came out entire as a nut out of its fhell, or as if it had been cleanly - 
diffected with a knife. ‘To the fmall gland under the arm-pit no- 
thing was done, in the hope that it would diffolve {pontaneoufly b 
the {uppuration of the larger one, but it {till remained; though this 
circumiftance did not prevent the wound made by the feparation of 
the larger gland, from healing very faft. Seeing the {mall land 
ftill exift after the healing of the wound, perfuafions were ufed with 
the patient to allow the cauftic to be applied to that in the fame 
manner as it had been to the large one. But the was fo well fatif- 
fied with having got rid of the moft material part of the difeafe,: and 

being freed from the pain which that gave her, and fo fearful ‘of. 
going through the fame violent pain again, that (he chofe rather to 
remain with it as it was. She was feen about.a yearand a half 


' after this in perfect health; the little gland under the arm-pit re- 


mained indeed, but it was neither increafed nor decreafed jn fize. 
She fuffered no pain from it, and there was then no other appear- 
ance of farther mifchief. 

The danger of treating cancers with arfenic externally is here too 
manifeftly fhewn to juftify the exhibiting it, at leaft for any length | 
of time. We fhall here introduce fome éafes in which arfenic was 
exhibited internally. . | Rea 

There has been publifhed by Dr. Ruth, in the American! Tran 
actions, and fince inferted in the Medical Commentaries by Dr: 
Duncan, vol. i. decad. 2d. a paper on arfentc in cancerous affePimns. 

Dr. Mofeley has likewife given an account of the fuccefsful effeas 
_of fublimate in the fame complaint, in his Treatife on Tropical: Dif 
eafes, from which ihe reader will have anextraQ. Mr. Juftamond, 
after obferving, that, in the full exhibition of hemlock in: every 
form, as well as in the other means employed, his hopes were cruelly 
fruftrated in many inftances, “ yet,” fays he, “ I could not but be 
convinced from the refult of all my cafes, that fomething more had 
been effected by thefe methods, than had been done by others; and 
as arfenic feemed to be the beft application externally, [ refolved, in 
the firft obftinate cafe, to try it internally. I was the more induced . 


_ to this, from knowing that it had been adminiftered by others, and 


from an account recently publifhed, in which it was faid that this 


_ medicine had been given with effect in cancerous complaiats. I 


determined, however, to give jt in my own way, and therefore 
weighed out a grain of arfenic, and mixing it thoroughly in a glafs 
mortar with a fcruple of teftaceous powder, made it u D intoa mafs 


_ of pills, with a fmall quantity of fyrup. ‘This was divided into 


"a 


dixteen pills, made exactly equal, by carefully weighing them fepa- 
rately againft each other,” ‘The author relates the following cafes, 
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Case I. “ On the sth of OGober. 2774, Ann Bond:applicd | 
to me with a cancerous ulcer on the right fide of the tongue about 
the fize of a crown-piece, furrounded with indurations, “and very 
painful. She ¢ame into the hofpital on the 18th of January,°17756 
She was at firft put into the hemlock -bath, the flores martiales were _ 
‘adminiftered internally, and the ulcer was fmeared: with a mixture 
containing one drachm of fpirit of falt, five grains of arfenicy on 
twenty of opium, witha fufficient quantity of teftaceous powder to 
make the whcle into-a confiftence fomewhat like that of mel. zegyp= 
tiacum, a portion of which was aifo fometimes added to this mixture; 
and whenever any feparation was likely to take place from the action. | 

of the arfenic and the fpirit of falt, the’ ufe of the mixture was fufs 
pended, and the mel zegyptiacum ufed alone. Sometimes the fore - 
‘ was merely wafhed with my liquid. When the mixture was ufed, — 
fhe patient was directed to take particular care not to fwallow any | 
of her faliva for feveral hours after, and to wafh the mouth with ~ 
fome of my liquid, lowered with water, before the fwallowed her 
faliva, or took any food. The corrofive fublimate was foon after ~ 
fubftituted for the martial fowers, as being judged, from Doctor — 
Akenfide’s obfervations, to: be a medicine better adapted to this = 
cafe. With this medicine internally, and the before-mentioned appli« 
cations externally, fome advantages were gained; but the:diforder - 
till proving obftinate, I refolved at length to’ give the arfenic in= — 
ternally, beginning with the fixteenth part of a grain every dayyand 
gradually and carefully incieafing the dofe tll’ my patient took a — 
grain in the day. ‘This patient could not bear much moré than this. 
quantity, for when fhe had taken a grain and a half for a few days; 
~ fhe was feized with tremors of the limbs. But another patient Lhad — 
at the fame time with a cancer in his face, who was a remarkably | 
{trong man, took two grains of it daily, without finding the: leatt 
“inconvenience from it. From the time of my ufing this.medicine, — 
the appearances grew fo favourable, that I was'in great -hepes of | — 

completing the cure, and many other furgeons: who faw the cafe 
with me, and had feen it in its worft ftate, were of that opinion, — 
But the obftinacy of the difeafe made me judge it neceflary. to -in= — 
creafe the dofe of arfenic, if my patient could bear ity and therefore T 7 
fufed it with four times its weight of: fulphur, with the view of © 
tempering the violence of its action. I began with the fame quan= — 
tity mixed with fulphur that my patient had. been ufed totake by 1t- 
felf, that is, a grain of arfenic in the days and foon found that F 
could ufe it much more liberally im this way than before. For fhe — 
foon took four and five grains of the mineral every day iri this com- — 
bination with fulphur, with lefs inconvenience than thesteok one 
grain and a quarter of the arfenic alone. But if the violence of. 
this medicine was diminifhed by this combination; it doon became — 
_ evident that its efficacy was likewife decreafed by ity for the difote 
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der feizing the tonfils an{ other glands about the neck and'throat, 
_ the patient died in abou ten months from her admiffion into the 
hofpital. ; 

*¢ ‘This and the fucceeding cafe of @ cancer in the face, were the 
only,two inftances in whi h a fair trial was given to the internal 
ufe-of arfenic. Encourag-d by the fair profpedts thefe trials af-. 
forded me at firft, I had begun to give it to two other patients, 

_ But as the hopes I had entertained of its «ficacy in the two firft in+ 
ftances, were afterwards difappointed, and that, however promifing 
the internal ufe of the artfenic might appear to me in thefe com- 
plaints, it {till feemed impracticable to give it in fuch dofes as to ins 

_fure fuccefs, I thought myfelf not juftified in continuing or repeat- 

ing the trial.” I therefore would not fuffer my other patients who 
had begun, to continue taking it; and trom that time never: pre- 
fcribed any arfenic internally, judging that the advantages arifing 
from it were not fuficient to compenfate the rifque. ‘The afcer- 
taining of this point appears to me to be a very-ellential, and, in- 
deed, a very neceflary circumftance, for if, from the boldnefs of fome 
publications on the fubject, others fhould be tempted, as | was, to 
make the experiment, in hopes of contributing to the relief of man- 

_ kind in thefe terrible cafes, they will probably be deterred from it 

_ by this fair expofition of the matter. Atthe fame time, I am in- 
clined ftill to think, from all the obfervations I have been able to 
make, that arfenic is really the true antidote againft this difeafe ; but 
as its internal ufe is attended with great danger, and that every at- 
tempt to correct its noxious qualities feems to leflen its efficacy, 
it is not probable that it can ever be given fo as to produce a’ com= 

_ plete cure. j 

Case If. The other cafe of a cancer in the face, alluded to 
above, in which a fair trial was given to the internal ufe of arfenic, 

_ was that of Mr. Champnefs, a man of the moft vigorous conftitution 
Lever knew. He was 67 years of age when he applied to me, ia 

. Auguft, 1773, and his complaint had then been of eight years’ {tana 
ing. Eehad been for two years under the care of an eminent and 
fkilful furgeon of this town, who, as’ he informed me himfelf, had 
very humanely takena great deal of pains to do him fervice, though 
his attempts had not been attended’ with fuccefs; for the patient 
affured me, that the difeafe had been conftantly increafing fince that 
time, and that its progrefs had been very rapid for the l&ft fortnight 

before he addrefled himfelf to me. When I faw him firft, aH that 

_ part of the face between the edge of the os male and the ala of ‘the 
nofe on the left fide was eaten away. The lower part of the ala of 
the left noftril was quite corroded, the lip feparated from its adhe- 
fion to the gum, and almoft deftroyed on the left fide. The finall 
remaining part of the lip on this fide was very hard, and the indu- 

ration extended to the’ right fide and up the right noftril. This 
petient; as I before obferved being of a remarkably {trong habit of 
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body, I had an opportunity of giving the arfenic its full trial with 
him, both externally and internally, and with fuch appearance of 
fuccefs, that in the beginning of the year 1775 all the fores had ~ 
~ healed except one, and that was in fo favourable a ftate,and my pa- 
tient { free from pain, that I had fearce asdoubt of completing the ; 
cure, and, indeed, told. the gentleman who had before attended _ 
him, of this expeétation. But my hopes were again difappointed. 
‘Fhe wound’ was never completely healed, and though the diforder 
remained’very tolerable, and was kept from fpreading fora twelve- 
month after this, yet about the end of that time it began to break 
out again, till at length it reached the glands of his throat.” Not- 
withftanding this, he lived till the Jatter part of the year 1778, and 
for the laft year of his life, as I have been informed, in*a very mife- 
rable ftate, having lof fo much of his lip, jaw, and teeth, that it was 
with the greateft difficulty he could fwallow any food. ‘Though this 
patient perfevered in the ufe of the arfenic for fix months, in the’ 
dofe before mentioned, yet he never experienced the. leaft inconve-’ 
nience from it. He was in good health, and continued even his » 
daily labour all the time he was taking it, and for a long while after. 
he had left it off. : ; “fe “a 
«As | have hitherto only mentioned two methods in which I ap= 
plied the arfenic externally in. cancerous ulcers, to wit, the arfenical 
and metallic preparation ufed in the firft cafe, and the arfenic fufed 
with antimony in other cafes, I fhall now communicate another me- _ 
thod of ufing it, which 1 firft tried on Mr. Champnefs; I mean, « 
mixed with an equal quantity of fublimate. This haftened the action — 
"of the arfenical cauftic confiderably, and made a much larger efchar, 
nor didit appear to caufe greater pain than was complained of when 
the arfenic was ufed alone: It muft, however, be obferved, that a 
large fhare of opium was-mixed with every cauftic | appliéd, from . 
' . which confiderable advantages refulted, the pain being generally lefs » 
in proportion to the quantity of opium employed.” — oe toate 
Muchrhas been faid formerly, and repeated of late, on carbonic acid 
gas (fixed air) in thefe complaints; and as great expectations have 
_ been raifed by fome writers, of this, as a remedy in open cancers, we 
fhall take this opportunity of communicating Mr. Juftamond’s ob>) — 
fervations refnecting the ufe of it in thefe diforders. be tg Va i 
“© [have tried it,” fays that gentleman, “ in: feveral cafes of ul- 
cerated cancer for a confiderable time ; and purfued the following. — 
method in‘applying it. 1 firft adapted an open bladder to the end of 4 
a flexible tube of a convenient length, and placing this bladder upon — 
the found parts round the cancerous complaint, fo as carefully toin- 
clude the whole of the difeafe. I confined ‘the. margin.of the bladder 
by applying to it a piece of adhefive plafter, which was likewife held — 
clofe to the furrounding parts by one or more affiftants. ‘The end of — 
the tube was then fixed into the mouth of a pretty large bottle, into. 
_ which the ufual fermenting materials had been put. “This applicas 
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tion was renewed twice or three times in the day, and if I could 
have prevailed upon my patients: to do it oftener, | would; being of 
_ opinion, that-if any fuccefs' were to be expected from it, it muft be 
owing to its being reiterated frequently. 1 imagined, indeed, that 
if it had been poffible to keep the part conftantly immerfed in fixed 
-air, without any communication with the external air, this would be 
the moft likely method ‘of infuring fuccefs. However this may be, 
“inall the cafes wherein I tried it, it did not by any means confirm 
thofe expectations that report had raifed in me of its utility. Itne- 
ver in any one inftanceé difpofed the cancerous wound or any part of 
it to heal; and all the benefit I experienced from the ufe of it, was 
keeping the wound fweet and clean, ‘This indeed is no inconfiderable 
advantage, where tliefe effects cannot be brought about by other 
“means, lels inconvenient than this. Neither can I afcertain whether. 
“it contributed in any remarkable degree to abate the pain of the dif- 
-eafe, for all the cafes I tried it in were very far advanced, and the pa- 
“tients having been ufed to obtain relief from opium, did not choofe to 
‘relinquifh a medicine, the good effects of which they had felr. 
_ There ‘are, indeed,’ continues the author, “ other means of 
correcting the fmell of cancerous ulcers, and’much more fimple - 
than the application of an apparatus for the generation of fixed air, 
and which, from all the obfervations experience has furnifhed me 
with on this point, feem to anfwer the purpofe as effectually. The 
feveral topics I have afed for this purpofe are the flowers of zinc, 
the calamus aromaticus in powder, either alone or mixed with fuch 
a proportion of powdered falt ammoniac as my patients could bear ; 
fulphur, either alone or combined with a fimall portion of arfenic; 
(which laft-preparation has been already fpoken of fully in page 
394, of this work). Thefe are the dreflings { have chiefly ufed in the 
intervals of fuch as were more-active, and by means of which, I have 
generally preferved cancers from any very offentive fmell; and even 
in the laft ftage of the diftemper, have fucceeded in diminifhing 
‘greatly this naufeous fymptom. Doétor Wathen faw a remarkable 
Anftance of this in an extremely offenfive cancer, which he faw with 
Mme in the moft deplorable ftate of the difeafe. He expreffed his 
furprife on finding this ftench much correéted in a few days by 
‘means of fome of the fore-mentioned. alcaline and abforbent pow- 
ders, affifted with an outward covering of rags dipt in fpirituous 
applications. ‘The fpirituous covering I generally ufed in thefe 
ales, was the martial and ammoniac tingture’ above mentioned, 
either alone or diluted with water, without the addition,of the cil of 
Vitriol, which anfwers nearly to the common ‘tincture of fteel with 
falt ammoniac, to be found in fome difpenfatories. I fhall here ob- . 
ferve, that in all offenfive cancers we ought religioufly to abftiin 
from every kind of g eafy application. however mild and innocent it 
May be, and even were it only uled with a view to keep on the 
dre flings: No ointment muft-come near the fore, or even touch 
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the neighbouring found parts. ‘When the e€ancerous wound i¢ 
frall acd free from any offenfive, fell, it is better ftill not to ufe 
any greafe if it can be avoided; and if we be forced to it, from the 
dry lint fticking to the edges, it will be beft to powder the fore as 
with flowers of zinc, and lay nothing over but the Goulard cerate,’ 
or fome fuch mild. eintment. Bafilicon.or the green digeftive al-_ 
ways add to the offenfive fmiell. Let me be permiited to obferve by 
the way, that it might poffibly be better if thefe digeftive oistments 
‘were banifhed from the practice of furgery, and more: particularly | 
from the treatment of fimple wounds. ‘Vhe fmell of them. is of itfelf 
very difagreeable to the patient as well as the furgeon, and | am) 
fully perfuaded they are of no ufe. ‘The purpofe of beens a fimple 
wound moift and protected frem the air, is as well effected by a lit 
tle white wax and oil melted together, which to render it plealing to. 
the eye, may be coloured with alkanet root. This kind of ointment, 
the Goulard cerate, and the epulotic cerate, are the only topics [ 
have ufed to fimple wounds for thefe laft fourteen ‘years, either in| 
public or private practice. “Lhe advantages arifing from this, are 
that the wounds thus drefied do not yield fo great a fhare of matter, © 
that the granulations are not therefore fo likely to rife above the 
edges of the fore, that thefe edges themfelves are more eafily kept’ 
clean, and that the dreflings are-not in the leaft offenfive to the 
patient.”’ | Mi 7 eee ae ae 
‘The author profefles to have entertained a conjecture that the 
cancerous affection is ‘produced by infetis, * which,” fays he ‘ ine 
duced me to try the application of fixed air to thefe complaints, in 
hopes that its noxious quality would deftroy thefe infects and cure 
the difeafe. But it is an extremely difficult thing to apply mephitic. 
air to cancerous ulcers, in fuch a manner as to exclude all commu= 
nication with the external air, upon which circumftance alone, ac= 
cording to my ideas, its eficacy muftdepen¢. metre at ita 
“© The inequality of the parts on which ths apparatus is to be 
fixed, and fometimes the extent of the difeafe, are obftacles to the 
clofe adapting of it; which in fome cates are infurmountable. “ Add 
to this, that a bladder is the only thing that can be made ufe of to, 
contain this mephitic air; for if a hollow glafs were applied, it is 
evident that it would’ aé like a cupping glafs, and become \infup- 
portable upon parts already extremely ferifible. Doctor Prieftley 
obferves too, that a bladder, he has found by experience, will not lng 
make a fujjicrent jeparatian between feveral hinds of air and common 
‘air. hele may, perhaps, be the reafons why the application of 
fixed air has not fucceeded with me. Whether the nitrous air difs 
covered by Dr, Prieftley, and which he obferves to be more noxious 
than the former, will fucceed better, muft be determined by future 
experiments. /~ | er “ 
< Such,” continues Mr. Juftamond, “ were in general the me 
thods I ufed, in the treatment of ulcerated cancers 5 befides which, 
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upon fuperficial cancerous wounds, where it was my ¢defign to make 
a flight efchar with little pain, or where I was endeavouring to heal 
the obftinate remains of a cancer previoufly brought into a {mall 
compafs, I ufed to mix fome of the magnes arfenicalis, or even fome 


_ crude arfenic, with a proportion of opium, and make it into an oint- 


ment by the addition of fome Goulard cera® or any other mild un-’ 
guent of the fame kind. This was made ftronger or weaker accord. 


' ing tothe effeét it was meant to produce, ‘The general rule was to 


take ten grains of the magnes arfenicalis with the fame ‘quantity of 
opium, and mix them with-one drachm of foft ointment. ‘T'his mild 
application gives little or no pain, and produces evidently good ef- 
fects. It might, perhaps, prove ufeful. in removing any freth ape 


_ pearances of the difeafe, that are apt to arife after extirpation, how- 
; p P 


ever carefully or well performed. Indeed, unlefs the arfenical cauttic 
can be applied fo as to eradicate the whole difeafe ina fhort time, I 
fhould always prefer this. mode of ufing it, not only on account of 
its being rendered mild by the addition of «an unétuous fubftance, 


but alfo becaufe, in this mode of applying it, we can always afcer- 


tain the quantity of arfenic ufed upon any patient in a given time. 
‘This is a material circumftance to attend to; for if we are too free 
even in the external application of arfenic for any continuance, it 
will be apt to bring en pains in the extremities and other difagreea- 
ble fympto:ns. But in this mode it may be contiaued for any length 
of time without danger, for as I always fpread the ointment as thin 
as poflible upon the lint, a drachm weight of it will laft for feveral 
dreflings, and that drachm contains no more than ten grains of. the 
magnes, in which there are but five of arfenic. It appears to. me, 
that the difeafe may always be palliated and the progrefs of it 
checked by this kind of mixture; and, perhaps, if it were continued 
for many months uninterruptedly, to {mall cancerous fores about 


_ the face, it might often effect a cure: but the great length of time 
~fometimes required to purfue the fame method with advantage, fre- 
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quently difcourages the patient and the furgeon too, from perfevering 
as they ought. I have had two inftances of this, one of a cancer on 


the nofe, the other the noli me tangere above mentioned ; both which 
_ afes I verily believe, would have been completely cured by a fteady 


perfeverence in the ufe of this mild ointment, had it not been for the 
reftleflne(s of the patients and their anxiety to return into the coun- 
try. Nor do I think it neceffary to add the opium to the mixture, 
unlefs the crude arfenic be ufed, and-that in a larger quantity, for the 
application is fufficiently mild without it. I fhall take this opportu- 


_ hity to mention, that this arfenical ointment is alfo very ufeful in 
fome inveterate ulcers, and likewife in fcrophulous fores. I was 


firft induced to try it in ferophulous ulcers, from having, found 


_ among fome of Sir’ Hans Sloane’s manufcripts, that the magnes are 
__senicalis. was mentioned as a {pecific againft the fcrophula. ‘{hough 


4 


I cannot boaft of having found it entirely fo, yet I have frequently 


fide. With the difeafe flowly advancing, fhe fuffered for feveral 
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ufed the magnes alone, or mixed with opium, to thefe forés, and. — 
particularly to.the carious parts of bones in them, with very good 
effect.”” . oy oe 
We have in fome degree wandered from our purpofe, which 
was, chiefly, to give the opinions and experiments of authors onthe _ 
internal exhibition of .fienic in cancer. Mr. Juftamond’s conclu-_ 
fion is, that arfenic is a poifon of fo dangerous a nature, that it can 
feldom be ufed in fufficient quantity to bring about the defired | 
effect, without expofing the patient to too great rifque. If the — 
arfenic too be not ufed in fuffcient quantity to eradicate the difeafe, 
it does hurt rather than good; becaufe, after having loft: its quality of 
an antidote, the ill effects of its having acted as a cau/ftic ftill fubfift, » 
and the irritation it has occafioned exafperates the difeafe. For we 
well know that cancers, when irritated by cauftic applications of any 
kind, are confiderably haftened in their progrefs.? = 5s 
_ Neverthelefs, this remedy is not left entirely without an advocate. 
Mr. Simmons, a furgeon of Manchefter, addrefling the Editors of 


the Medical and Phyfical Journal, fays: ‘* Two years have elapfed 


fince I publifhed a fhort account ofa cafe of cancer then under . 


treatment, in which the folution of white arfenic appeared to have 


acted as an anodine.. “hat cafe, as might be expected, proved fatal, — 
but the remedy did not difappoint my prediction., I have now a 
fecond patient under a courfe of the fame remedy, where my expec- 
tations refpecting it have been fully realized. The fubject is a wo- 
man, in the 53d year of her age, whofe left breaft, adherent to. the . 
pectoral muicle, and in a cancerous ftate, together with a large. 
clufter of indurated glands in the axilla, I extirpated in March lait, 
The integuments covering a part of the breaft had become difeafed, 

fo that union by the firft intention could not be accomplifhed. Ne- | 
verthelefs, the parts healed completely, and for feveral weeks‘fhe 
continued apparently well. "The return of the difeafe was then | 
manifefted by a fmall vefication, which terminated in a painful 
ulcer, about the fize of her finger nail, in the middle of the cicatrix 
formed by the operation, and by painful indurations furrounding it, ~ 
and in the courfe of the abforbents leading to the axilla on the fame — 


weeks longer before fhe applied again for help, when fhe com- — 
plained of pain all over the ulcerated furface, and particularly in the = 
knots, efpecially when predled. | a 

© She had been forewarned of the probable recurrence of the dif- 
eafe, owing to the too long delay of the operation, which was per= — 
formed with proper regard to every circumftance of candour and 
caution. ; ike a 

«© On the rath of July, when I firft put her upon the ule of the — 
mineral folution, the ulceration was extending itfelf rapidly, and the 
pain all over the furface of the ulcer was conftant and very feverey ~ 
as well as in the indurated parts, She had not taken it more than 
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hine days, in dofes of twelve drops, three times a-day, before fhe 
thought the pain fenfibly decreafed. To the ulcer itfelf, the ung. 
cere cum opio, was directed; but as, after a fufficient trial, fhe 
thought the pain aggravated by it, the infus. cicutz was fubftituted, 
as in the former cafe. 5 ifay vinta 
* © Ttis now upwards of fix months fince fhe began the ufe of the 
arfenical folution, which has been taken in the above dofes with great 
regularity till within a few days. This fufpenfion of it has been 
recommended on.account of a,"pain in the head, and of an uneafi- 
_nefs.in her ftomach, both of which fhe afcribes to a monthly confti- 
tutional change now not outwardly marked; and as they had nearly 
fubfided this morning, I am inclined*to favour her opinion of the 
caufe. Notwithftanding the ulcerated parts had fo long! ceafed to. 
be painful, the cicatrization was not much advanced till fhe came 
into the Infirmary, where fhe was a fecond time admitted an in-pa- 
tient, under the cancer plan, on the rath of January, 1801. 

“ There is now very little ulceration, and the fkinning is ftill 
progreffively advancing; the pain too, which is not confiant, is, 
confined to the knots, fome of which are inflamed, and going ta 
exfoliate, In Graham’s cafe it will be recolleéted, that this was 
the fource of pain, after, fhe had for fome time taken the arfenical 
folution. | } as ; Paso, ne as 
_ “ Ihave purpofely compreffed the recital of this cafe, and. con= 
‘fined myfelf to the leading points of it; but it muft be again ob- 

ferved, that the ulceration was confiderable, and very painful, 

« The drops were at firft taken in a little water, but, on account. 
of their feeming to difagree with her ftomach, it was changed) for 
peppermint-water, which at that time had the defired effect..). Lat- 

_terly, fhe has been allowed four ounces of red wine daily ; in other 
refpects, fhe has taken -only the common diet of the houfe. 

*¢ Wo opium has been adminiftered, though, when the fun@tions. 
of the ftomach were difturbed, [ thought it indicated, left.its: exhi-. 
bition fhould throw any ambiguity over the refult; however,, 1 am, 
‘difpofed to think that it may become neceflary,'to enable her to bear ° 
the mineral folution in proper dofes. Henceforward, I fhall nog. 

{cruple'to employ it, fhould the fymptoms require its ufe, in. con- 
junction: with the drops. And fhould-chronic general inflammation, 
which has been faid to attend the long-continued exhibition of ar- 


/ fenic, be-excited, but which I have not een, the digitalis offers. a 
Tefource admirably calculated to reprefs it. | : : 
_, “ Thefe are the feveral means by which, in the prefent inftance, 
I propofe to combat this formidable difeafe. | 
' _ Partial fuccefs has already attended my endeavours, and I ex- 
pe& not to accomplith a cure. Among the tnultiplicity of noftrums 
for cancer, vaunted by empirics, arfenic is probably the active ingre- 
dient ‘ic was formerly much employed, butyhad, 1 believe, been dif 
D'D . : 
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carded fiom regular practice. My owmexperience proves it to be” 
fafe, when cautioufly adminiftered; for I have given it, in another _ 
difeafe, to a child of fifteen months old; and with fuccefs. 
« The judicious reader will form his own conclufions from 
my two cates: My ownare ;-— ’ ‘ , ' 
“ yx, That arfenic does diminifh pain, and promote the healing of - 
an ulcerated cancer ; : nn ri . 
«© 9, That it may be fafely adminiftered, in proper dofes, for a_ 
_ great length of time, without endangering life, or even exciting any ~ 
of thofe alarming fymptoms which have been faid to attend its con= 
tinued exhibition.” » aS) Sa ee a 
Dr. Mofeley writes on this difeafe in very encouraging terms; with 
what reafon, we muft leave tobe expiained by thofe who may be 
difpofed to- agree with him. It muft be confidered, however, that 
he fpeaks of the difeafe as it appears in tropical fituations. = 
«* Cancers,” fays he, “ are of two forts ; fchirrous, or occult, 
and ulcerated. There is alfo a minor fpecies of cancer, called a _ 
cancerous uleer. Cancers are feldomer ften in the Weft-Indian | 
iflands, than on the neighbouring. weftern continent of America. » 
‘The difeafe which the Spaniards at Quito call A/al del Valle or 
Vicho, which is a gangrene inthe rectum, and often fucceeds fluxes, 
and fometimes attacks people while they are ill with fevers, is un= 
known in the iflands. So are cancers of the uterus, and an ulcér- 
ated cancer, called the Bay- Sore.” : ret aki 
Of cancers of the uterus (which we fhall confider in another’ 
place), Dr. Mofeley fays, “ they are always lingering, exeruciatingy — 
and fatal ; and fo common in the city of Lima, and its neighbour= — 
hood, that women fuppofe it contagious, even from fitting in a chair” 
- after an infected perfon.”’ a pe, oa 
“ The Bay-fore, which,’ Dr. Mofeley obferves, “ is a true can= 
cer, commencing with an ulcer, is endemic at the Bay of Honduras. — 
_ It is frequently feen on the Mufquito fhore alfo, and along that part — 
of the continent. | bao haha at ares dj 
“ This difeafe is alfo fatal, if neglected. But being within the — 
reach of furgery to remedy, that remedy is the object of the prefent — 
difcufions- iY has | an 
“ Every part of the face, body, and limbs, is fubje&t to be the 
feat of this difeafe. , eae. if 
«“ The caufe of it is fo little to be afcertained by any reference to 
the ftate of the habit of the body, that it is generally fuppoled to” 
arife from fome external agent, ‘The Indians fay, that it is pro=— 
duced by a large fly depofiting its eggs in the flefh. Bothy ‘ 
«© The method of curing this cancer is very fimple, though pain=~ 
ful. But from the experience 1 have had, I can venture to aflert, — 
that the fame method will cure any external cancer whatever, that — 
is curable, in. any part of the world, where the application can. be 
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tmade in fuch a manner, that the difeafe andthe medicine may be 
rought into contact. 

“ The method is this: Spread a platter of diachylon with Luin, 

_ upon thin leather, the fize of the cancer. Suppofe the plafter to be 

as large as a crown-piece, or. a Spanifh dollar, (prinkle on it a 


{cruple of corrofive fublimate of mercury finely powdered; and fo in | 


Proportion to a larger or fmaller plafter. ‘This plafter muft be ap= 
plied to the cancer, and remain on it forty-eight hours; butif there 
be any apprehenfion that it ha not done its office in that time, it 
muft remain longer. hen take it off, and apply a poultice of 
bread and milk, with a little olive-oil, which mult be renewed fre- 
quently, until the cancer comes entirely out, by the roots as it. were, 
The part is then to be dreffed, digefted, and cured as a common 
ulcer. A purge or two with calomel, mut precede the application. 
No other preparation is neceffary, in habits otherwife healthy. But 
when the patient is grofs, or in a bad ftate of body, as in all other 


-afes, he muft be properly prepared for the operation. “Bark is 


fometimes neceflary, to forward the digeftion and cure.” 
Dr. Mofeley. fays this method was practifed, to his knowledge, by 


a perfon who lived many years, and was in extenfive practice, and in’ 


great reputation, of courfe, for curing cancers, at the Bay of Hon- 
_duras. “it never failed him,” fays the door, « in many hundreds of 
cafes. He there extracted one, which weighed eleven ounces, from 
the infide of a man’s thigh ; and completed the cure in four weeks. 
“ It is furprifing to fee how entirely corrofive fublimate, thus 
applied, will feparate the unfound from the found parts; and let the 
figure of the cancer be what it may, and its ramifications ever fo 
numerous, the whole difeafed part, if within reach of the application, 
will be detached, and come away all together, leaving the cavity 
clean; and frequently free from the {malleft remains of difeafed fleth. 
This is extracting a cancer, and I believe there is no other way of 
Curing any genuine cancer, except by extirpation with a knife.”? 
_ “ Cancerous detached and fingle glands, and tumors much dif. 
tafed, but not ulcerated, may be extracted in the fame manner. But 
fhould the tumor be deeply feated, before the application, the cuticle 
tay be removed on the preceding day, by a blifter, of by a flight 
‘Tubbing with a cauftic, to the extent and dimention intended to be 
acted on: in fuperficial tumors this is not neceflary. If che tumor 
be only ulcerated in the middle, it will be necefiary to circumfcribe 
the whole induration, and fometimes, though rarely, it may be necef- 
Mary to put a little of the powdered fublimate round the circumfer- 
€nce of the difeafed tuntor, when it begins to loofen, fhould any part 
adhere obftinately, to haften its feparation from the found fleih. 
_ © Arfenic will not produce the falutary effects, obtained by corro- 
five fublimate. I have tried it by every mode of application, in 


confequence of the reputation it has undefervedly borne, in cancer=- 


ous difeafes, 


Yes 
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«¢ | have frequently found, in extirpating a cancerous oF fehirs 
tous tumor in the breaft, and other parts, where there has been. 2 | 
chain or knot of fmaller indurations leading from it, that the appli- 
cation of this plafter to the principal feat of the difeafe, has deftroyed 
the other. fwellings;~partly from the adjacent inflammation, and - 
partly, either from the mercury in the act of abforption, pafiing 
through thefé glands in following the courfe of the lymphatics, 
while penetrating the fyflem, or from its peculiar influence on this — 
feries of véeflels.. | ! epi lead 
«“ As a proof that corrofive fublimate thus applied, pervades the r 
whole habit, the mouth is generally affeéted with the mercurial” 
‘gafte and fetor; and fometimes the falivary glands are confiderably” 
“affected, and falivation is raifed, particularly when the application is 
éonfiderable, and made to the breaft. _ a kat ie 
"& Jp cancers, every thing depends. on the mode of applying the 
“‘fublimate as I have defcribed. Yet, befides the folubility of fubli- 
‘mate, there is ‘a fpecifical difference between the corrofion of fubli-- 
‘spate and that of arfenic. Arfenic applied alone, or quickened with 
_ ‘the addition of fublimate, to old ulcers, for example, to,deftroy fun- 
gous flefh, which in leprous and leucophlegmatic habits is frequently” 
fo quick, of growth, and fo enormous in hot climates, that no other | 


‘app | 


Ser 


* 
4 
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ication but the knife is equal to its removal, rots indifcrimi=— 

nately the found and unfound flefh wherever it comes in contact, Tt 
‘therefore requires great cate in the application. 1 have known it, 
when injudicionfly applied, to eat down to a large artery, and occa~ 


fion the Jofs of a limb. Corrofive fublimate ufed to the ‘fame end 


‘though an improper application, will not caufe the fame i 


“for in thele cafes, though it may caufe great inflammation, it i 
‘bounded in its corroding action by healthy flefh; or aéts on it but 
flightly as a deftroyer. ‘ahd i 1 ieee 
‘ «© Arfenic'has a tendency to deaden, and deftroy the functions of 
“organifed parts. Corrofive fublimate to inflame thofe parts, and 
increafe the circulation of their contents. Thus the irregular, and 
imperfect attachment of ‘difeafed glands, or any morbid body furs 
‘xounded by healthy flefh, is broken, and the part itfelf, expelled froma 
‘its fituation, by means, imitative of thofe which nature, always al- 
‘fumes, through the operation of lacally-excitedaction. 
~ & Surgeons have never known but two topical modes of treating 
“inveterate cancers. One ‘by amputation; the other by. corrofoms 
“The firft is! often impracticable, and the latter always dangerous ; 
_ © Empitics. have fucceeded betrer, “Their method is to extract 
them. I have feen many of thefe itinerants, in different countries, 
“extract cancers with the greateft facility. And before I knew thas 


and 


” © How does the ingénious phyfician, to whofe ‘labours we are fo, ue 
‘indebted, reconcile this ‘affertion with the praétice he is recommending? 

> Does not wuiriated quickfilver a&, topically, by corrofon ? “The very mame 
by which he hag as to diftinguith it conveys that idea «0 
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the only application, however difguifed, which could produce fuch a 
wonderful effe€t, was corrofive fublimate, I had tried every kind of 
mineral and vegetable preparation that could be thought of without 
fuccefs,”’ gate a . 
Dr. Mofeley here obferves, that Mr. Juftamond was miftaken in 
his theory of the effects of arfenic, as fpecifical in cancers*. .“ His 
conjectures, ”’ fays thedoctor,* which he hada dopted from others, that 
cancers are ‘ produced from infects, or the germina of them, taken up 
from the air by the lymphatic veffels,. as a mere hypothefis, were well 
fupported: but when proofis required, the beft arguments, alone, 
’ are invalid.”’ ' ) ie 
The author thinks it neceflary to add the following admonitions 
and cautions, refpecting this mode of treating cancers : . 
“ Bringing the power of the mercury,”’ fays he, “ into’ contact 
with the difeafed parts, being neceflary for their extirpation, it is 
certain that the application is moft fuccefsful in local cancers, ‘af- 
fecting a fimple gland, or fome cartilaginous or mufcular part: and 
that in large matfies of glands, breafts of women, and parts where. 
there is no afcertaining the bounds of the difeafe, and where the ca- 
vities or communications may be deep, irregular, and extenfive, its 
fuccefs muft be precarious. And as fublimate externally applied is 
violent in its action, anatomical knowledge and medical judgment 
are required, to determine whether the difeafe be within the reach of. 
its effects, and the patient a proper fubject for its application. Other-\ 
wife it may not only be applied in vain, but highly injurioufly; and 
when to a large furface, in delicate and irritable habits, it may excite 
infupportable pain, dangerous fever, commetions in the nervous 
fyftem, and convulfions.’’ Sdaiei 
From the incurable nature of cancer, in its advanced ftate, it’ be- 
comes a defirable object to avail ourfelves of: any means by which, 
in an incipient ftate, it may be got the betterof. In the Memoirs 
of the Medical Society of London, Mr. Fearon, a furgeon in Lon- 
~ don, has publithed an account of the good effects of repeated bleeding 
in fuch cafes. , } : 
_ © Tf,” fays he, “I venture to hazard the opinion I -have’ for 
' fome time been inclined to entertain of zmflammation being the caufe 
of cancer, ox, in other words, that it is always connedied with the dif- 
_ eafe ina greater or lefs degree, it is more with adefign to’ excite the 
_ Opinions of other practitioners, than from the vain attempt to eluci- 
| date perfectly a complaint hitherto enveloped in obfcurity. For 
from obftructions, external injury, &c, inflammation in fome degree: 


2 


_* Avicenna certainly gave arfeiic internally, for. ulcerations in the » 


lungs. He fays, in Lib. II, Trat.2. there are three forts of arjenic 3 white, — 
yellow, and red. Of the laft he fays, “ datur ad potandum, inflatis cum 
.aumeli, et hydromelle, et affumitur, cum gumma pini, ad Tufim antiquam, 
be fputum Janiei et fanguinis ¢ et quandoque ponitur in pilulis, que funt ad- 
° ’ 
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enfues; and I am inclined to think, that were we to treat canceroug 
complaints, at an early period, as proceeding from inflammation, 
without entering into whimfical or abftrufe reveries concerning the 
remote, latent, or predifponent caufe of cancer, we fhould be much — 
more fuccefsful in praGtice. To this opinion and practice 1 was led — 
by the incident I have mentioned in the firft of the following cafes” 
and judging that, from the ceflation of the menftrual evacuation, ~ 
there would, forfome time after, bea greater quantity of blood in the 
conftitution than it had been accuftomed to bear, 1 thought advan- 
taze would be derived from fubitituting an artificial evacuation, in- 
ftead of that which had ceafed. . a BOI PR OS = 
‘© On this head 1 decline entering into the dotrine of plethora ; — 
being folicitous only to throw even the fmalleft ray of lighton the ~ 
practical part, leaving the theoretical to thofe of fuperior abilities, 7 
to whofe-departnient it more’ properly belongs*; and the more I 
reflect on all the practice I have feen, the more it tends to confirm 
me in this opinion ; for in all cafes where I have feen folanum, mer- ~ 
cury, martial flowers, or arfenic, given, they did harm; and if from — 

. Cicuta or opium any advantages appeared to enfue, they were but of © 
djhort duration. | ‘4 it it 
« The cure is very fimple; and confifts in bleeding, either 

topical or general, according to the feat of the complaint, or part 
affected, 4) | Manes . 

- dn the beginning of {cirrhous affections of the bréaft and teftis, © 
«he mode I have adopted of taking away blood, is by leeches repeat= 
edly applied to the parts. n this courfe, however, I have often been © 
interrupted by the topical inflammation produced by thefe animals — 
around the parts where they faftened. In delicate female habits 1 ~ 


+ 


have often loft a week before I could proceed to the re-application 
of them. When the fymptoms lead me to fufpect the ttomach, 
uterus, or any of the vifcera,to be fo affected that the complaint either — 
is, or moft probably foon will become, cancerous, I then have re- — 
courfe to general bleedings; but whether topical or general, perfes — 
_-verance for a fufficient length of time is. neceflary. “Though tha ~ 
pulfe never indi¢ated fuch practice, yet the patients have not fuffered 
by repeated bleedings ; on the contrary, when they. paffed a certain : 
time of lofing blood, they’ felt a return of their fymptoms, and of — 


their own accord defired to.be bled again, To this plan, or practice — 
of repeated bleedings, I joined a milk and vegetable diet; avoiding — 


* ‘That inflammation is either the. proximate caufe of cancer, or always — 
attends it, I am ftrongly inclined to believe ; but whether this inflammation 
refults from plethora, from obftruction, from the firucture of the part, or — 
from fome particular excitement therein, I do not prefume to ‘determine. | 
If it can be made appear that bleeding has removed a cancerous difeafe, F 
fha]l eontent myfelf with the importance of the fact; leaving the folution to , 
phyfiologifts. And the more I refieét on all the practice I haye feen, the _ 
more it tends to confirm me in the opinion that it has produced, and is capae f 
ble of producing, under certain circumftances, this very defirable effeat. 
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wine, {pirits, and fermented liquors, an open belly, and faturnine 
applications. I will give fome cafes, by way of illuftrating the 
practice more to the reader’s fatisfaction. : 
~ Case l. “ A poor woman, about fifty years of age, was ad- 
_ mitted a patient at the Surrey Difpenfary. She faid fae had long 
been in a bad ftate of health; the caufe of which fhe could not 
attribute to any irregularity in living. She was of a delicate habit 
of body, and not accuftomed to the ufe of fpirituous liquors. She 
fufpe&ted that her complaints originated from her having been ex~ 
_ pofed for fame time to the inclemency of the weather, in 1785, in 
an open yard, as fhe found herfelf generally indifpofed at that time, 
and went to bed, having taken fomething warm, with the view of 
' promoting the ufual difcharge (of which {he had not any appearance 
for fix weeks), and alfo to relieve a ficknefs and pain at her ftomach 
_ and back ; fymptoms which fhe fuppofed to have arifen from the 
 obftruction of her menfes, But inthis flattering hope fhe was much 
difappointed, as they never after appeared, and her pains continued | 
gradually to increafe, and (to ufe her own words) extend all over 
her bowels, particularly after eating. “Thefe fymptoms continued 
without any intermiiion (except of a few days at times) for fixteen 
- months; during which time fhe had repeatedly applied to feveral 
regular, as well as itinerant practitioners, without meeting with the 
leaft relief. Vomits, blifters, purgatives, and every other remedy — 
that had been tried, only increafed her complaints. ~ 
© Inthe fummer, 1786, I firft faw her at her lodgings in the 
Mint, with her head and fhoulders raifed, refpiration being dificult. 
She was moft amazingly reduced in flefh ; her urine was fnall in 
quantity, and high coloured; fhe complained of thirft, was coltive, 
her pulfe {mall-and frequent. Her complexion was of a cadaverous 
hue; the complained of cold fits, attended with thiverings, and of a 
{welling on the right fide of her belly; on examination ot which E- 
found the abdomen was confiderably diftended by the difeafe, which 
I diftin ily felt confiderably indurated. As I have already obferved, 
fhe was very much emaciated ; her appetite had been on the decline 
for fome time before I {aw her ; no folids would lie on her ftomach, 
as a vomiting enfued foon after eating, attended with a difcharge of 
blood, and very acrid offentive matter. Purgatives had the fame - 
unhappy effect, fo that her body was neceflarily kept open by clyiters 
only ; and fhe was nourifhed by liquids. All thefe fymptoms in- 
creafed for fome time after I faw her; when death eafed her of the 
load of life, and freed her from fufferings that exceed all defcrip- 
tion. 
«< Leave being obtained toopen the body, the ftomach was found to _ 
be the part difeafed.. The great extremity was of a natural appear- 
ance, but contained a great quantity of a chocolate-colou red fluid, fo 
-extremely offenfive, that the fmell of it produced immediate fick~ 
nefs, even to thofe accuftomed to every kind of diffection. The 


* 


narrative of a cafe which is be 
* pleafing undertaking. A cancer of the ftomach is one of thofe —— 


_ flight, and exaétly fimilar to thofe fhe h 


_ a darting prickin 


). nia, which lafted longer tha 
~ . fubfided, and the pain went 
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middle’of the Romach, {mall extremity, and pylorus, formed a. cotite 


pound mafs: which was clofely united to all the neighbouring patts. 


On the middle and fore part of the ftomach there was an ulcer of - 


about the fize of half a crown, with uneven ragged edges; through 


~ 


which fome of the fluid was difcharged into the cavity of the abdo- 


men. ‘The duodenum, duéts, and gall bladder, all adhered ftrongly 
to the liver, and formed a mafs of great fize. On being laid’open, 


it. difcovered an extenfive cavity, with large cancerous knobs ap- ~ 


pearing on its furface; but whether this was the original cavity of 


the {mall extremity of the ftomach, or of that part of the duodenum’ 
running in its neighbourhood, or of the general adhering mafs de~~ 


ftroyed by interna! ulceration, is difficult to fay.’ 


On this cafe Mr. Fearon makes the following remarks. ©The - 


yond the reach of our art, is not a 


melancholy. cafes which is beyond the fkill of the moft eminent of 


our-profeffion ; yet, 43 it is the duty of pratitioners to avail them- 


elves of every opportunity of determining the precife naturé of dif- 
orders by diflection, and of communicating them to the public, this 
cafe, and four other.¢ancerous affections of _the ftomach, in my col* 
Jection of difeafes, any gentleman of the faculty, who will’do me 


the honour of calling at my houfe, may examine. ‘They are much’. 


more extenfive than any I have met with in any other collection, or 


read of either in Morgagni, Bonetus, or any other. "Thefe cafes,’ 


therefore, may not be unacceptable to the. Society, efpecially as 1 


flatter myfelf I have by accident been able to throw fome light on : 


the nature, treatment, and prevention, of this loathfome difeafe y. 


which I fhall give in a brief ftatement, juft.as the facts oecurred.’ 
Case II. “ In the year, 1784, alady in Clifford-ftreet confulted 


me about a lump fhe had juft difcovered in her right breaft,’ The — 
firft fymptom, fhe faid, was a {tretching fulnefs in the part, attended 


with an oppreffion at the ftomach. As thefe complaints were but 


ad been accuftomed to pre- 
ceding the appearance’of her menfes, or what ufually fueceeded con- 


ception, fhe did not think it neceflary to take an opinion of her cafe ~ 

_ fora fortnight afterwards, when an increafed hardnefs, attended with 
g pain, particularly after being handled, very juftly — 

She was forty-nine years of age, and had no appear-_ 
atamenia for fix weeks before fhe had perceived the 
hich was clearly a fcirrhus forming, that muft in a little — 
time require an operation. Between the feventh and eighth week — 
) fhe had a plentiful flow of the catame- — 

nufual; during which time the lump — 
off entirely. We were agreeably fur- — 
prifed, and attributed the cure to the return of the menfes; and we — 


alarmed her. 
ance of the c 
Jump-; w 


from the:former appearance 


agreed, when thefe ceafed entirely, if her complaints returned after * 
awrds, to fubftitute bleeding, to the amount of three or four ounces 


s 
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every fix weeks or two months ; to. keep her body open, and make’ 
“her live abftemioufly ; by which fhe has remained free from a re- 


mire thefe three years.’ 
Mr. Fearon here affures us bhiat he has met with many other 
"We where, at the ceflition of the menfes,+a fimilar treatment 


has proved fuccelsful. He proceeds to relate, 


Case Ul. © Elizabeth Robinfon, being admitted a Leieae: at. 
the Surrey Difpenfary, in April, 1784, faid the kept a coal-fhed-in® 
Bermondfey-ftreet; and that fhe had for fix months been affli@ed 


~ with a fwelling and pain in her breaft; that fhe. heard it was carte 


cerous, and defired fome affiftance. The tumor was incompreffibly | 


hard to the touch, and gave her very acute pain after being handled; 
the nipple was contracted, and the veins of the fkin varicofe ; the 
lancinating and darting pains increafed with’ the difeafe. Being 


 perfetly fatisfied that it was.a true fcirrhus, I: put her under a 


45 


courfe of cicuta in’as large quantities as fhe could poffiibly bear ; 


guarding again{t its narcotic effects, and appiying lead water ex-: 


ternally. By thefe means, and a tea regimen being obferved, fhe 
thought herfelf relieved for a time; but at the end of eight weeks, 
no& receiving a cure, fhe became. tired of my pre(criptions, gave up 
her-letrer of recommendation unknown to me, and I heard no more 
of her for two months, when fhe returned and gave me the following 


account; viz. fhe had been informed that ‘the gentlemen of the 


Weftminfter Infirmary were famous for the cure of cancerous 
complaints ; that fhe had been two months under the care of Mr. 
Juftamond, without experiencing much relief, and therefore was re- 
turned to fubmit to whatever I thought proper. I immediately 
took her under my care, put her upon a milk and vegetable diet, and 
ordered four leeches to be applied every fecond day. This plan 
foon produced a diminution of the firze of the difeafe, pain, and all 


its concomitant fymptoms ; and in nine weeks fhe rer Wed thanks _ 


to Mr. Johnfon, the governor, who recommended her, being per- 
fectly cured. From the lofs of blood fhe became very- thin and 
pale, infomuch that her acquaintance apprehended fhe was become 


_ Confumptive, and advifed her not to lofe any more blood; but the 


| Case lV. “ I was confultedby Mr. 


uncommon benefit fhe experienced induced her to serevere, and 
fhe foon recovered her health and vigour ; which fhe hag enjoyed, 
without the leaft interruption, ever fince. 

“ In a converfation with Mr. Juftamond upon this cafe, he can- 
didly acknowledged he had given the martial flowers and corrofive 
fublimate, without the eathed. for fuccefs, 

: aged « 51, for a {cir- 
rhus of the tefticle, which’ had been two fears ean: during 


‘which time, the fize, weight, and pain, had confiderably increafed. 


‘The fpermatic chord was a little thickened, and the tefticle hard and 


-confiderably enlarged. ‘The darting pains were fo frequent at times, 


as to deprive him of his natural reft, ‘The cafe having been ful 


% 
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peéted to be venereal, he had been put under a well-conduéted. 
courfe° of: mercury for five weeks ; which only increafed his com= | 
plaints. Being an inhabitant of Colchefter, fea-bathing was fully — 
and fairly tried without the leaft good effect, on the fuppofition that. - 
his difeafe was {crophulous, : | 

“ On his application to me, I did not entertain a doubt concern-.— 
ing the nature of his complaint ; and therefore ordered ten ounces of 
blood from the arm, and leeches to be applied to the part at deaft. ~ 
thrice a-week, ‘To this I joined an abftemious regimen, and kept — 
his body open. This plan was continued only ten weeks (during 
which time he was occafionally teen by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Beal, - 

an India furgeon, and Mr. Day of Colchefter), when he was per- ‘ 
fe€ily cured.”’ . : a 

As it is ftill the opinion of many practitioners, that the cicuta © 
bath fhould be had recourfe to in cancerous difeafes, we fhall con- _ 
clude this chapter with the following remarks of Mr. ‘Juftamond,. — 
and other writers, upon that fubject. ; ; 

« Some of the firft cafes of ulcerated cancers,” fays Mr. Jufta- 
mond, ‘ in which I had an opportunity of trying the hemlock bath, 
were in the Weitminfter hofpital. It will be needlefs to tire the —~ 
reader with deferiptions of fimilar cafes; but I fhall principally refer 
to two of thefe patients, becaufe they lived the longeft, and thereby — 
enabled me more particularly to note the effets of the method. 
Thefe two cafes were of long ftanding, the patients advanced in 
years, and the appearances of fuch a nature, as not to afford any 
profpect of fuccefs from the ufe of the knife. In both thefe inftances, 
the firft effects of the hemlock bath ufed with a large quantity of the 
plant were the fame, A high fymptomatic fever enfued, attended A 
with rigors, great increafe of pain, and every fymptom of an advanc-, _ 
ing fuppuration. I was not alarmed by thefe fymptoms, and endea- 
youred, not only to quiet the apprehenfions of my patients, but alfo i 
to mitigate their fufferings as much as poffible.. In a fhort time — 
the fuppuration was far advanced, and affected not only the ulcera- 


tions, but extended alfo to every part that feemed tainted with the © 


—< 


mee 


difeafe, which foon came away in large floughs, accompanied with — 
great abundance of matter. he pain my patients already fuffered, z 


and the extreme fenfibility of the parts, hindered me from ufing any 


drefing but dry lint’ or foft Goulard cerate to the edges ; for, ta — 
fave the fatigue of long dreffing, even the application of my liquid — 
wasomitted. Wo fay the truth, { flattered myfelf, from all the ap= — 
pearances, that nothing more was wanting than a little attention to 
complete the cure. he firft of thefe patients, Elizabeth Wile > 
liams, admitted into thehofpital on the 23d of September, 1773» foon — 
recovered eafe and. ftrength, and in about three months from her” 
admifGion, the ulcer was apparently reduced to the ftate of a fimple — 
wound, which every one imagined, as well as I, would heal in a 
fhor: time, She ufed torife and walk about the ward in perfegk” 
art time. She yfed.te.rife an walk about the ward in periese 
ae 
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eafe, and to all appearance, in perfect health. She ‘was, however. 
fuddenly feized with a putrid fever, which carried her off in a few. 
days, at the end of about four months from her firft admiffton into 
the hofpital. All I fhall obferve on this circumftance is, that the 
illnefs was fudden, and the iffue of it {peedy ; and that during the 
" little time it lafted, there was no pain complained of in the breaft, 
- nor was there any alteration in the favourable appearance of the 
_ fore and the parts furrounding it, though the cicatrix was never 
completely formed. NRE 
*¢ In the other cafe, which was that of Mary Randall, a woman 
_ about 60 years of age, who was admitted into the hofpital on the 
~ 15th of December, 1773, the event was diferent. After the large 
flouzhs, caufed by the fuppuration of the difeafed parte, were fepa+ 
rated by the ufe of the hemlock bath, which happened in about 
three months, ever thing went en well, though flowly, for a con- 
fiderable time. | My patient enjoyed eafe and health. for about fix 
_ months: but the wound never healed kindly, and fome difagreeable 
appearances began to fhew themfelves, both in the fore and on the 
edges,” i : | 
The cicuta bath hath been made ufe of in cafes of cancer, and 
fometimes appears to have been of fervice. Dr. Hamilton mentions 
a cafe fuppofed at firft to be venereal, but which afterwards turned. 
Out to be atruecancer. In confequence of the miftake concerning 
its nature, mercury had been exhibited with the very wortt effec. 
The patient had been originally ofa {crophulous habit, at leaft allied’ 
to thofe who were fo, and from his infancy fubje& to a.red cuticular 
eruption. ‘The difeafe attacked the ferotum, where it produced an > 
ulcer of an inch and a quarter in length on the right fide, and'in a 
longitudinal direction with the {permatic cord. ‘The lips were hard, 
Jagged, and but little elevated, the cutis vera was deltroyed, when 
hecame under Dr. Hamilton’s care, and the fore appeared of a red 
andfiery colour. In confequence of his fuppofing it to be venereal, . 
“mercury was exhibited both outwardly and inwardly ; and fo ealily 
was the 'patient affected with it, that a falivation was on the point of 
_ being produced very rapidly ; fo that the exhibition of the mercury 
Was frequently interrupted, and the decoctions of farfaparilla and |. 
mezereon only continued, which had been given along with the | 
mercurials from the beginning. Under this courfe the ulcer daily 
became worfe, fo that in ten days the fpermatic cord was, laid bare, 
hotwithftanding the ufe of opium, hemlock, and Carrot poultices, 
‘fc. In eight days more, the ulcer had. paffed acrofs the root of the 
nis, and reached the left fide of the ferotum, and in its pallage con= — 
fumed not only the fkin and adipofe membrane, but an inch of the 
_ Corpora cavernofa; the whole penis alfo becoming very much in- 
~ flamed and turgid. Finding matters in this fituation, the dogtor 
laid afide the ufe of mercury, and in its ftead exhibited opium, 
extract, cicut. along with the bark ; but ail to no purpofe ; the de- 


‘he was quite well, The doctor remarks, that in this cafe the ulcer 


wards; the cicatrix thus afluming a purfed up and unfightly ap- 
‘pearance. ae 


- feems to have been more of the true carcinomatous nature than the — 
, foregoing. It had firft made its’ appearance in the left breaft, but! 


rd 
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ftrution of the penis appearing to be certain, and even the life of. i 
the patient in the utmoft danger. Recourfe was now chad to the. 
cicuta bath, which was prepared in the following manner, _ Half a 
sound of the feeds of cicuta vulgaris were tied loofelyin a bag, = 
along with four large handfuls of the leaves and flowers ; after ~ 
which they were boiled in a copper veflel in feven pailfuls (6 Eng- 
lith gallons) of water, till the quantity was reduced to fix. The ~ 
whole was now put into a wooden treugh, along with twelve pail- 
fuls of cold water, and in this the patient continued immerfed tothe | 
_arm-pits for the {pace of fifteen minutes. ‘By the very firft bathing ~ 
the pain was leflened,’and the progrefs of the ulcer topped. The 


fecond not only diminithed the difcharge, but changed its. appear= 
ance, fo ghat, from being fanious and fecid, it becamie purulent. As — 
the fore mended, the time of the patient’s continuance in the bath + 
was augmented to halfan hour or more 5 and fo rapidly did the cure F 
new proceed, that in a month’s time from the firft ufe of the bath 


did not heal up like wounds or abfcefles, with granulations of new 
> flefh, but the fides of the ulcer contracted every day until they be- 
came contiguous, after which they united from the bottom up- 


Where the cancer is fituated in fuch a manner that the bath can- 
not reach the part affected, Dr. Hamilton recommends the applica- 
tion of the decoction by means of fyringes. In the cafe of a cancer 
of the rectum, ‘it was directed to be applied by means of a long 
‘exible tube during the time the’patient was in the bath, fo that he. 
might have the benefit of the medicine both internally and externally. 
Thus, the decoétion may be conveyed into the vagina, or even sh 
the uterus itfelf, or into the bladder, in-all which parts of the body © 
cancers moft commonly, if notalways, provefatah © 

In the fourth volume of the Medical Obfervations, we have an 
account of'a {chirrous tumor in the right breaft of a lady, which — 


ae 


Af 
diffolved after a continuance of fome years. From this timie fhe 7 
had pains in her right breaft, for which fea-bathing and other reme- — 
dies were tried in vain. A tumor was then perceived in the breaft, 3 
which by degrees fhewed itfelf to be ofa cancerous nature. At the — 
time the cicuta was entered upon, the tumor extended about four 7 
inches in diameter, was hard, and fixed to the ribs; the fkin was of © 
adeep purple colour, and corrugated, but no ulceration had taken 
place. She took the cicuta internally in fuch quantities as to affect — 
her head, and the breatt was fomented with a decoétion of it; but; 
notwithftanding this, and the ufé of other powerful remedies, an ul9” 

_eeration took place in the large tumor, and another fchirrus, about” 
the ize ofa pigeon’s egg, appeared in the axilla. “The extradt of 
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the cicuta, which the had hitherto taken, was then changed for the 
powder, but with no better fuccefs; the ulcer continued to fpread, 
and the fanious difcharge was fo intolerably fetid, that the {mell of it 
feemed to the patient herfelf to be more grievous than‘all the pains 
fhe endured. ‘This, however, was moft effectually removed, by the 
application of a carrot poultice, though no ftop was put by this, or 
-by increafed dofes of the cicuta, to the fpreading of the ulcer. Re- 
courle was therefore had once more to the external ufe of this medi- 

cine, and with great fuccefs. By injecting a {trong decoction of the 
plant into the fore, continuing the ufe of the carrot poultice at. the 
fame time, the ulcer became, in a few days, quite clean and florid; 
and the diftharge, from being quite tough and vifcid, fo that it could 

not be got off without much difficulty and pain, allumed a proper” 
colour and confiftence ; and in fix weeks from the application of the 
Cicuta externally the fize of the ulcer was leflened, from four inches 
In diameter, to lefs than the fize of an almond. Drache 
». At Guy’s hofpital the following preparation of hemlock is exhi- 
bited internally. / ; Phe ae e ae “ 
(No. 35.) ‘Succi cicute fpiffati unc. fs. 
fut Pulveris herb cicute q. {- Fiant piluke 1x. 

On the medicinal properties of hemlock, a great divertity of opt- 
nions have been maintained, and for this there is a mode of accounte 
ing, of which few perhaps are aware. According to fome writers, 
but more particularly Dr. Withering, there are feveral ways in 
which the views of a medica] practitioner in prefcribing this remedy 
may be fruftrated. The plant chofen for preparing the extract may 
not be the true couium maculatum, which is diftinguifhed by red {pots 
along the ftalk. It may not be gathered when im perfection, namely, 
when beginning to flower. The infpiflation of the juice may not 
have been performed in.a water-bath, but, for the fake of difpatch, 
over.a common fire. “The leaves, of which the powder is made, 
may not have been cautioufly dried and preferved in a well ftopped 

bottle; or if fo, may ftill not have been guarded from the ill effets 
of expofure to the light. Or, laftly, the whole medicine may have 

 fuffered from the mere effects of long keeping. From any of thefe 
caufes, it is evident, the powers of cicuta may have fuffered ; and ‘it - 

happens, no doubt, very frequently, that the failure of it ought, in , 

fact, to be attributed to one or other of them. | ‘ ) 

We cannot conclude what we have to offer on the fubje@ of- 
cancer, without cautioning the junior practitioner againft giving 
implicit credit to the reprefentations of noftrum venders, among 
whom (prob pudor !) we occafionally obferve fome members and 
graduates of learned colleges. ey ‘ 

One of the moft common deceptions practifed by fuch men is 
that of giving the name of a“ cancer’? to fome’ other difeafe 


fituated in a part whith is gbnoxious to cancer, as the female 


i. 


breaft, &c. " oa. 
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eid 
An inftance of candour, worthy of being imitated, oteurs in 2 : 
communication made to the Editors of the Medical and Phyficat . 
Journal, by Mr. Oliphant, a London practitioner, who ‘relates the — 
following cafes. Wee , © TUS ae 
Case l. “ Mrs. Ofborn, row aged 57, wile of Mr. Ofborn, 
breeches-maker, South-ftreet, Manchefter-fquare, nineteen years 
azo, received a pufh on her right breaft, and foon after a violent. 
prefiure from an iron rail. ‘Confiderable pain was felt from the laft, 
and a hardnefs left, with tendernefs to the touch. In fome fhort 
time, there arofe a puckering of the fkin all around the hardnefs ; im 
time the furrows became exceffive, all concentric to the indura- — 
tion, and compared by her to bitiding firings. “2 en ; 
< [nflammation fupervened, all the breaft appeared comprifed in 
it; fuppuration came on, and feparated the induration from its fur- 
rounding attachment to the breaft. “This procefs was accompanied ~ 
with cold fhivering, ficknefs, and vomiting, as happens ordinarily 
in fuppuration and extentive floighings. When the feparation was 
complete, the indurated portion came out, according to her term, like 
a cork, leaving a gapinghole. | oN 
“ After the expulfion of the difeafed portion, the puckering fkin 
unfolded to pafs into the cavity ; the fkin crept ir, becomiag-in- 
verted. ‘The ulcerated furface was very little fenfible, but the | 
breaft was very fufceptible and tender. From the cavity, exceflive © 
haemorrhage enfued, happening particularly in the night, fo as to © 
deluge the bed-clothes, and reduced her to extreme weaknefS. 
_ @ During the ulcerating procefs a cupful of cliver-juice was 
drank every morning, when ‘¢ could be had; and malt infufion in 
the different ftages of fermentation with yeaft, made’in a jar, to her 
vicluals, and to an unlimited quantity. oy ae Bake 
« The glands in the axilla were greatly enlarged during the pros 
cefs of induration and feparation ; and the band of communicating —— 
lymphatics was very fenfibly increafed. The arm was {welled, of a 
cumbrous weight; and rendered aloft entirely ufclefs. a 
«© Seven years ago | faw her; the com municating lymphatics be+" s 
tween the breaft and axilla were alone in a condition of ulcer; the 
breaft ‘was-entirely abforbed, and- gone, but the axillary fwelling | 
continued confiderable. . a 
« She had for fome time ufed an ointment of oil, wax; and rofin — 
(the ointment in common ufe with the pretenders to cure cancers)» 
which I wifhed her to continue, as well as her other: plan. The 
{welling of the arm and in the axilla gradually leflened and difap+ 
peared, and the fore by degrees healed, and has been well for five — 
years patt, | ‘ | 1 ee 
« There was fome reafon-to believe, that the change which took — 
place in her breaft was owing to fupervening febrile affection occur= 
ring two or three times in the autumn, attended with cholera morbus ” 


7 
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’ to a dangerous degree; her breaft was in its worft flate at this time; — 
and fince its Cure, fhe has been free from {uch attacks. 

Case Il. “ Mrs, Craib, of Tottenham-court-road, aged 46; 
Ahas had three children, the laft fifteen years ago; was never able to 
fuckle with the left breaft, but hadno great inconvenience from this 
circumftance. “The menfes hitherto regular, till pleurify feized hers. 
otherwife fhe was extremely healthy, and conftantly employed in an 

| active life. ; 

_* ‘T’wo years ago fhe got a violent bruife on the upper. part of 
her left breaft ; the effets fubfided as well as they ufually do in 
common Cafes, only there was left fome hardnefs with a little occas 

fional pain, j 

“* Six months after fhe received another bruife.on the fame part, 
and all the confequences of contution, fwelling, livid colour, and 
pain, were greater than in the former accident; and the remaining 
pain was more fevere, and the hardnefs of greater extent. In the > 
recent ftate, repeated applications of leeches were ordered - and 

_ when the active condition of the difeafe was fu ppofed to be removed 
fome faponaceous camphorated embrocation was applied. 

“¢ At this time the hardnefs was detached, and moveable from the 
general glandular ftrudture of the breaft, when fhe went under the 
care of a friend, not of the profeffion, but who was a clofe reader of 
medical books ; he had culled from thence. active applications, but 
of courfe applied them at random. The intention was to procure 
fuppuration in the hardnefs, after means of difcufion had fatled; and 
ene application was a poultice‘of pigeons’ dung; that produced ex / 
Ceflive burning and moft excruciating pain; which, however, I bes 
lieve, changed totally the difeafed condition, but increafed its extents 
It now reached over much more of the breaft, and made the whole 
a confolidated mafs of difeafe, and attended with an extended irrita~ 
tion to the axilla and other breaft, wherein enlargements arofe. 

“« The next perfon under whofe care Mrs. Craib fell, was a man 
who kept a chandler’s fhop in her neighbourhood, and had been a 
porter to a furgeon. He had the boldnefs to pronounce his new 

-Patient curable in fix weeks, and that he would fet about it. He 
began his courfe by fprinkling it with a white powder, fuppofed 
urnt alum, which excited much pain, and covered the whole with, 

a favourite ointment that he always carried away with him. This 
would not do, but he faid, it was only preparatory to.ripen for the 
knife. : . 

“ Mrs. Craib now got a recommendation to an eminent and ex-_ 
perienced furgeon, who directly faw the marks of bad treatment in 
her breaft, and exprefled aftonifhment, hearing her cafe, that fhe had 
not had regular affiftance, and offered his fervices of recommenda- 
tion to.a public infticution, which, however, fhe declined accepting. 

“¢ She was deprefled with the profpeét before her, and tormented 
with thooting throbbing pains, particularly at the upper part of the 
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416° *. CANCER OF THE BREAST. 
breaft, attended with an oozing, irritating fanies, that excoriated as if 
extended. “There was an ulceration below the nipple; about the fize © 
of a fhilling, and one above of about halfthe fize, with jagged edges, — 
covered at the bottom with a tomentous flough, of a yellowifh co- 
Your.” ‘The fkin furrounding the ulcers was level with the reft of — 
the breaft Paice oe ak eas OE gate 
. “Tn addition to the above, when fhe firft applied to me, the whole, 
breaft was a dark red econfolidated tenfe mafs, much like a large car- — 
buncle, firmly fixed to the cheft, and fhe had_a {welling in the arm- ~ 
pit the fize ofa‘pullet’s erg; chronic inflammation had feized fe-_ 
veral cuticular glands around, particularly between the breafts, and ; 
moft in the upper part. ‘There was an adventitious hardnefs in the — 
other, which, fhe faid, arcfe from the painful application to the ul- 
eerated one: I dare fay it would have weighed three-fourths: of a, 
pound. a pe Salt le a ile ke 
« Tn fome places there were interftitial fuppurations ; a round 
hole with matter on the furface that could not be wiped away, re- 
fembling fea-feurvy, 2s happens in habits who have ulcers, particu-. 
larly in the legs; there are often fuch ulcerations of the fkin, at 
different diftances. . we eae 
» “© Her hands were affeCted with flight rhagades, and her left arm, 
was confiderably fwelled; her pulfe was quick, but, I believe, not, 
too ‘frequent ; her health conftitutionally unimpaired, and. perfectly 
yeoular. “She flept well without an anodyne; and, in fhort, had. 
nothing te complain of but her ulcerated breaft, and fwelled weak 
arm, never feeling any affection from the other breaft. Sod a ail 


t 


« She put herfelfunder my care the 8th of June laft, and,, 9 alla ; 
the irritation arifing from improper applications and want Srarell 
mg, a fedative opiate folution was applied to the ulcerations, and J. 
' eovered the whole breaft with foap cerate :, fhe was directed to take” 
a dofe, and! repeat it occafionally, of megnefia vitriolata, and daily,” 
three timés a-day, four ounces’ of the ‘aqua mephitica alkilina, and to 7 
bleéd the moft tenfe part with leeches.’ This had the debited Seek 3 
in removing the fuperinduced irritation ; 2nd, ona fubfidence of the ~ 


‘ 


, 


fwelling, there was a floughing, and ftench from the fore: but - 
was obliged to change this application for the fermenting poultice,” 
and this application was continued to the 18th, with the intended 
effect. The fore was aseafy as fucha difeafed furface almoft ja any. 
cafe could be fuppofed to be. The tendernefs in the axilla was rex: 
uced ; from not being able to bring her arm to her fide, for fome 
~ time paft, nor lie on that fide, fhe could nearly do both; the ¢hop-. 
pings were much leffened, and fhe felt herfelf able to attend con-_ 
ftantly her fhop, and had good nights’ reft. A favourable circum | 
ftance alfo was, that'no bleeding attended on this ulceration ;- as the, 
‘whole breaft, and its veffels, appeared enveloped in fuch difeafe, th: 
‘I fhould have had little reafon to expec their contracting to reftrai 
hemorrhage if it had occurred, uve i PRD | 
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a: Having received a circular letter, in common with others in 
the profeffion, from Dr. Nifbet, fignifying he intended to confine his 
practice to. the treatment of cancer, fcrophula, and phthifis, I had 
the confent of Mr. Craib to have his advice, on the 18th of June, 


_ and-he prefcribed a grain of opium every night, a common drink of 


a {mall portion of fixed vegetable alkali and fulphur, diffufed in wa- 
ter, and a fulphurated opening electuary; the breaft to be drefled 
with fimple cerate ; and he faid that it was a hopelefs cafe, and that 
nothing cotld be done but palliation. 

* ‘ However, he withed to give her an antimonial alterative pill 
of his own preparation, which I admitted of, wifhing to wave deli- 
cacy for the poffible benefit of my patient; but fhe only loft 
ftrength. Hopes of fuppuration in the principal part of the difeafe 
were “entertained, but it did not happen. 
 & She foon was obliged to keep her bed-room, and fpent much | 
* of her time in bed ; indeed, working in her thop | leflened the profpect — 
of advantage from any treatment. | 
_ © July 18th, in the evening, fhe was taken with a fevere rigor, 
and I gave an opiate, and a dofe of ipecac. in aq. ammon. acet. 
which brought ona profufe {weat; fhe had three iuch rigors in 20 
days, which appeared to be owing to the fedative action of new-= 
formed floughs, and which, at this time, exhaled fuch a fetor that 
Mr. Craib could not endure it, 

«¢ There was an Ointment rubbed in, into the fide of the ribs, 
fimilar to the pill, fubftituting fulphur for antimony, alfo of Dr. 
Nifbet’s preparing. ~The applications were of my fuggefting, and 
thofe I conceived the leaft fufpicious of irritating, and divelted of 


| unduofity, which quality is ever hurtful to fuch ulcers. 


-“ T was now forry that the plan had been purfued fo long, as no 
advantage had been got by it, either in the difeated appearance of 
the breait, or the fores; the laft were greatly enlarged, and the 
breaft had leflened in fize in an equal proportion only to the general 
wafte in the body. She No now prefled to go into the country as 
_ the only refource, but as her journey was to be to Nomluepat, fhe 
_withed for ftrength to bear {uch fatigue. 

« On the 16th of Auguft, in the evening, fhe got out of bed to 
have it put to rights ;. thinking fhe would fhortly t return to it, fhe 
did not put on her ftays ; and in this ftate remained longer up than 

- the at firft intended, or thought herfelf able. ~ 7 
at) Foriwant ‘of, het ftays, as fe thought, and in my opinion 
_ tightly, a pain feized her under the right breatt, which fhe appre- 
hended arofe from flatulency, and - drank ‘fome glaffes of Madeira 
wine to difpel it; however, the pain increafed, and I was called at 
five in the morning, when her pulfe could be ‘hardly felt; fhe was 
obligéd to fit up; was crying out continually with pain, at the fame 
time preffing forcibly on her fide for eafe, 
VOL. Il. EE 
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sé T bled her to nine or ten ounces, and applied aq. ammon. pur. 
with a little oil, to excite a fudden irritation, and fave farther weaks — 
ening by lofing of more blood, and gave a dofe of opium and ipecad — 
cuanha direétly after. a Gh fe se q 
 «& However, the pain recurring from a fit of coughing, I was 
obliged to repeat the bleeding about four hours after the firft, to 
about the fame quantity, both of which were highly buffed and cup- 
_ ped. Her pulfe rofe, and I continued the opiate relaxant medicine 
with nitre anda little volatile alkali, and found, in the evening; figns — 
of expectoration coming on, and which medicine now was confi- 
dered competent for the treatment of this fupervening difeafed af= 
fection. | ee Wy -; Aoki soe 
<< At this time the breaft was not an object of attention, only the 
ordinary drefling and cleanlinefs were attended to; and when it 
' again became neceflary to be examined into, the ulcer was changed 
sto a common fore, the breaft. fhrunk, and confiderably abforbed 5 
and in a fhort time the whole was taken up. as well as the {welling 
in the axilla, leaving-for fome little time after, a {mall difcharge from — 
the moft deep-feated ulceration, which alfo, in defiance of a ftimulat- — 
ing application to keep up adifcharge, clofed. ie 
6 Ever fince her breath has been fhort) and checked with cough, 
and glary expeCtoration ; the pulfe, which before, I believe, never > 
exceeded 80, was now upwards of 130, creeping and indiftinét. — 
She appeared exfanguinated, and very feeble; an iflue was made in 
the oppofite arm, but with no marked advantage. hs OA SRE 
— & Qn the 2d of O@tober her oppreflive breath in fome degree in- 
creafed, with teazing cough, for which fhe was ordered her former: 
mixture, with the. addition of the tincture of digitalis, which mo- _ 
derated both ; but from my enforcing the neceflity of increafihg the 
expectoration, fhe was afraid her medicine was mercurial, and did 
not purfue it properly. 7 ) / ae 
_ «© Her. breath and cough continuing troublefome, on the 21ft~ 
anafarcous {welling of the face, ftufiing, and fullnefs in the bowels, - 
came on, with a fearcity of urine, foinetitnes high coloured, and with - 
copious fediment; fometimes the urina jumentofa, fecreting not more. 
than four or fix ounces in twenty-four hours. In addition to her” 
above mixture, fhe took 3iv. of the cream of tartar in an eleétuary, 
' ‘with fome oil of anifeed, daily. fo 9 Eee 
‘4 ny On the 24th the urine was a lirtle ihereafed ; and afrzid of her 
naufeating the medicines, I compreffed them into one dofe three times. 
a-day, or occafionally, as, | : y 
(No. 36.) KK Pulv. digital. gr. j. a 
Me _ ~* Cryftal. tart. 31). | ) 
Pulv. Ipecac. or JR, yee: ae 
: ~Pulv. ‘Zinzib. gr. ij. Mifee. "(gl oa 
“ Under this plan, the fecretion of ‘urine was increafed 5 her pulley 
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‘before hardly perceptible, became ftronzer; her cough lefs trouble. 


fome ; expectoration eafier, and more free, amounting to near-a pint 
of glary mucus, fore a little yellow, in twenty-four hours. 
_ On the fubfidence of the continued irritation in her breaft, and 
no appropriate fuccedaneum being made, I introduced a feton into 
- the fide, ordering, over and above the. powder, an infufion of caf- 
‘carilla with pariley-feed, changed afterwards for quaffia and carra- 
way-feeds. 78 Rie 

_& The pulfe being now 110, the feeretion of urine plentiful, a 
little rednefs of health appeared again in the lips, and the pulmonic | 
affection being the principal object, I gave her the following pill 
three times a-day, alfo a dofe of cream of tartar accafionally, with 
the infufion, conftantly, three times a-day: 
(No. 37-) BR Pulv, digital. gr. j. 

) Jpecac. gr. j{% 
Ext. papav. alb. gr. &.- 

Ses Ol. anifi. g. jf. 

3 Syrup. fimp. q. s. fiat pilula. , 

«» With this the breath was expanded, and a purulent expectora-. 
tion enfued ;_ notwithftanding, much. general reltef was not felt tll 
the 13th inftant ; ‘in the night a molt feyvere pain attacked the right 

temple, and over the eye, which, in the morning, terminated in an 
-eryfipelatous fwelling. hak 

« On the 15th the fwelling increafed, and blindnefs enfued; the 
breath and cough were much improved, from, probably, the difeafed 
irritation being determined to the face; this induced me to prefcribe 
patience only ; and on the 18th it totally difappeared, but with an 
evident agzravation of the complaint in the cheft. 3 

“ She now otcafionally drinks, to her meals, malt infufion in the 
different ftages of fermentation, with yeaft, in addition to her 
other plan. : EN) | 

« In the reduced ftate Mrs. Craib was in, when the pleurify took 
place, perhaps much of its violence might have been owing to a 
mercurial habit, but not a little to about a pint of Madeira wine fhe 
drank from the commencement of it. The bleeding and relaxants 
employed, produced a quick abforption, and the general inflamma- 
tion changed the ulceration to a common fore, which had fuch a 
tendency to heal, that it clofed up in defiance of a ftimulating oint- 
ment applied to keep it difcharging. ; 

«“ J have canfined myfelf to the ftatement of faéts ; and-how-far 
art had to do with the changes that took place, | leave the profef- 
fional gentlemen to determine. What I have now to regret is, that 

‘Mone of them holds out hopes of a remedy to fuffering humanity 
affliated with fuch a dreadful difeafe as cancer; and though | admit 
of the removal-of the difeafed breaft, and fwelling in the axilla, hy 
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an effort of the conftitution *, it is my opinion, that esther of thes 


in Half-Moon- ftreet, who examined it at this time, was of a different 


opinion; he had his reafons; and the refult of the cafe’ fatisfied me. 
his decifion was judicious. Mrs. Craib’s was more equivocal.” =“ 


‘ 


\ 


” cafes was cancer, certainly not idiopathic cancer. All who faw Mrs. 
Ofborn’s cafe, faid it was a true cancer; but Mr. Lewis, furgeon, 


% 
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It feems that Dr. Nefbitt’s account of the latter cafe, which ap- Gi 
peared in the fame periodical work, and which endeavoured to re=' — 


prefent the difeafe as decidedly cancerous, did not fatisfy Mr. Oli« ~ 
t by- 


phant, who ftrengthens his oppofition to, the docter’s ftatemen 


the following account of Mrs. Craib’s fubfequent fituation. = 


‘ 


« My ftatement,” fays Mr. Oliphant, “ fo far from advancing q 


that I had cured the patient, according to Dr. Nifbet’s attack, will 
be found to contain thefe words :.* However, fubfitting ftill is a 


feirrbus in the right breaft, which feems to enlarge with her reple- 


tion; and thereis not the leaft doubt of morbid irritation exifting in 


her habit, moft likely the offspring of her abforbed difeafed breafts, ” 
or that difpofition which produces fcirrhus.’ beg ie 


« T am forry my opinion has been realized.. On the rft of this 


month fhe fent for me, to fhew me a few eruptions that had come! # 


out the preceding fortnight; and-with confiderable relief to her in-— 
fide, fhe told me. When [| faw her, I found there were innumera- — 
ble affections of the. miliary glands of the fkin of both breafts, parti= _ 


cularly. under the abforbed one, extending a great way on the fide 
under thearm. .The laft healed fore, where the abforbed one was, 


was re-opened; on feveral other parts of this furface confiderable~ 


fcirrhous tubercles Have arifen. In the right. breaft, from being left. 


eaten 
> 


with a fmall pendulous fcirrhus, fuftained by the flaccid integu-— 


ments; the fkin has now contraéted ; which draws up the increafed © 


{cirrhus, and the whole threatens to become one mafs of difeafe, of ~ 


much more ferious confideration to Mrs,.Craib than any former” 


ftate of her malady that I have witnefled: her prefent weaknefs,” 


alfo indifferent appetite, bad digeftion, a difpofition to anafarca, and, 
her pulfe upwards of r12, have difabled the conftitution from fuf-- 


| oy re 
In addition to what has been faid-generally of cancer. in the fore= 


taining fuch a grievous load for any great length of time’ + 
A BY 
‘ ; : Pa ip * "7 
Sect. Il. Cancer of ihe UTERUS. a id 
Bs | 


going fection, it is neceflary to take foie notice of this difeafe’as, it 


i 7 


vi See the influence of febrile action in the Aphorifms of Hippocrates 
“ Febris morbum tollit.”” And Gaubius, “ Licet enim commotio ifto»per=_ 
turbato circulationis fyttemate gravibufque fymptomatis molefta, haud rare 


perniciem inferat, hinc merito morbus appelletur ; fepe tamen et mirifice 


adeo falutaris eft, ut certius aliud potentiuive cum ad fanandos, tum p 
vendos morbus auxilium natura vel ars, vix agnofcat.” | | 


ag 
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affects a part of the body which gives occafion to very diftinguifhing 
charaéteriftics, and where alfo the treatment is, of neceflity, to be 
conducted in a more circuitous way. LExceptin the peculiar kind 
of pain which diftinguifhes the cancer from other local affections, 
and, alas, we may add, the too uniformly fatal event, there is little 
in this difeafe in which it refembles the cancer of other parts. It is 
indeed preceded by the fchirrhous ftate, but when advanced it exhibits 
appearances far from fimilar, nay, indeed, totally oppofite to the 


open cancer of the breaft, and various reafons have been affigned by 


late writers, but particularly by Mr. Adams in his treatife on Morbid 
Poifons, for confidering this difeafe altogether as a diftin& one. 
This point; however, not being fully eftablifhed, we fhall here tread 
in the beaten track, and endeavour to fhew what medical men have 


attempted in the treatment of a difeafe {carcely however within the 


reach of human affiftance. The progreffive fteps of the difeafe will 
be fufficiently fhewn in the following account of certain morbid af- 
| fections of the uterus, by Dr. Lettfom, publifhed in the Memoirs of 
the Medical Society of London. : 
Casz 1. ©“ Margaret Rackall, 36 years of age, was delivered 
of aWead child on the 26th January, 1791, in- the fixth month of 
her pregnancy. , ay eS a 
__ * Prior to this event, fhe had been troubled with a cough for 
fome months, and it continued in much the fame ftate fince fhe took 
to herbed. arly in the above month, fhe had fymptoms of fever, 
which had been augmenting till the time of my attendance, which 
was onthe roth inftant, though on the gth, 1 was informed, there 
came on a chillinefs of the. extremities, which was fucceeded by 
fever, terminating in a fweat ; the whole formation of the paroxyfin 
lafted four hours, and returned in the fame manner fourteen hours 
afterwards. She had alfo laboured under a diarrhoea for fome days, . . 
and the evacuations were extremely offenfive. A naufea likewife 
diftrefled her, on which account a vomit had been taken the day 
before. The pulfe was at this time 130. he urine for the fpace 
_ of three days had depofited a lateritious fediment, and fhe had even 
begun to take the Peruvian bark. .. : fet 
«© The languor was indeed extreme ; the countenance appeared 
contracted and melancholy; aphthe. had “appeared, though in a 
fmall degree. — ; : | 
»  Tordered a drachm of bark to be taken every two hours, with. 
three drops of thebaic tinCture in each dofe, to eafe painand prevent 
a diarrhcea. | | ttc | + 
“¢ Jan. 11. Shehad afevere rigor, and violent hot fit, and {weat~ 
edconfiderably ; there was neither pain nor tumefcence of the ab- 
domen. After.this paroxyfm the fame medicine was ordered every 


, l 


_ hour, with only the occafional ufe of thebaic tincture. The legs 


abdomen were fomented with the common fomentation. ‘The 
larthoea did not return; the urine depofited acog.ous fediment. In 


\ 


4 
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the night fhe had a more violent rigor, which was fucteeded by very 
trifling heat, but foon ceafed, and fhe expired in cold clammy — 
fqeats.” é 3 Mas eae 3 

The appearances on diffecfion are thus defcribed. “ The omen= , 
tum appeared to have been drawn out of its natural pofition, and was 
clofely tucked under the inteftines on the left ileum: but this part, 
as well ag the inteftines and the abdominal and thoracic vifcera, — 
“were in a found ftateé, except the os tinca of the uterus, where @ 
fphacelus had taken place, and extended about half an inch.” 

Case Ul. “ The firft appearances of indifpofition of M. L —, 
were-a fenfe of weight and of bearing down forwards, with a fre- 
quent defire to make water, and a dull, fometimes a fhooting pain, © 
of the vagina: conftipation of the bowels gradually increafed, and at — 
length, an uneafinefs in paffing tools. ms tiyeto dy a i 

“ My attendance was requefted in the month of June, 1791, after — 
fhe had Jaboured undér thefe complaints full three months. About 
three years before fhe was delivered of an healthy child, and reco- _ 
vered without the imtervention of any particular incident, till the — 
“‘prefent period: fhe was even now about the houfe as ufual, but, — 
found exercife fo fatiguing as to prefer keeping within doors.) 

« "Phe menfes appeared twice. or thrice in the month in fmall 
quantities, attended with acute pain in the pelvis, and a fenfe of 
forcing forwards and downwards, as if a large body were defcend- 

ing: that fhe was coftive has been remarked, and now the ftools in 
paffing excited the fame paimin the pelvis. For a week or two be= — 
fore | vifited her, fhe had had rigons, and fometimes a hot.fit re=*, 
fembling an intermittent; thefe came on at irregular periods, two ‘ 
or three times in the week, and ‘at length every day, fometimes © 
twice a-day, or every other day; but the Peruvian bark, which fhe | 
took freely, appeared to have no effect on thefe paroxy{ms. he 

« [ imagined at the firft, that there might be fome morbid affec= 
tion of the coats of the bladder, and ordered a Combination of cicuta, 
opiem, and ‘calomel; but this affording no other relief, than what 
might refult from the opium alone, it was give without,any ad-- 

ition. : * ‘i 
« The patient having at length confented to be examined per 
tactum, the refult afcertained the difeafe to exift in the uterus ; the 
os tinca was found enlarged and thickened, and of a fcirrhous' hard 


‘ 


nefs. ‘The following plan was then adopted. io hi 
(No. 38.) IX Arfenici albi pulv. gr. Xvj. tet ae | 


Salis nitri purif.gr. xxx. . ae 
Coque in vafe vitreo cum aq. diftill. Ziv. donécatfenicum, 


penitus folutum fuerit; dein adde 4 


Spirit. lavend. comp. 3i). ot See 4 
Aq. pure 3v. ut ft. menfura Zviijfs, et facta unis 
| _. ebullitione filtyentur 3 vitys . bisy% | 


i . 
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(No. 39.) Be -Hujus folutionis gut. xij. - 

ror | Aq. menth, fativ. Zifs. - Aw 
Sp. Cort. Aurant. Zifs. ft. Hauft. augendo fenfim 
} dofin folutionis ufque ad gutt.’xvj. 

- ® Of the draughts fhe took one three times in the 24 hours, and 
continued them for the fpace of amonth. Of opium fhe took from 
five to ten grains every day, and fometimes even twelve grains. 
Pain and debility however increafed; the appetite failed ; frequent 
vomiting enfued, and’ accelerated the debility, and fhe expired three 
months after my firft attendance. : | 

, Case Ill. “ Eliz. Farrow, a widow about 50 years of age, 
who had paffed the time ‘of menftruation, was firft indifpofed in the 
month of January, 1791 ; the principal complaints at this time were’ . 
a tendency to naufea, fometimes excited to vomiting; and a dith- 
culty in making water, accompanied with more or lefs pain. | 

« Thefe continued in different degrees of violence till the 24th: 

of the following September, when I. was confulted. The patient 
kept a public-houfe, but had the charaéter of being temperate; her 
‘complexion, however, was inclined to {warthy, which led meto . 
fufpect fhe had occafionally ufed fpirits, efpecially as her appetite for 
food had greatly diminifhed, and what little the did take, was often 
ejected : there was likewife a. fulnefs about the ferobiculus cordis, 
which ftrengthened my fufpicion of bilious gongeftion. The pulfe 
was weak, but not irregular. The pain which fhe originally had in 
making water, was fill diftreffing ; fhe explained the forcing pains 
as like thofe of labour, with a fhooting acute uneafinefs, during and 
after migturition, up the vagina. She was never free from fome 
-fenfation of load or preffure about the perineum. ‘This irritation 
“to make water frequently waked her in the night, and compelled 
her to attempt its expulfion, though little was difcharged, but always 
‘with pain. The fediment or mucuswwas that kind which occurs in 
seyftorrhoea, though higher coloured than is utual. i 
« As the pain feemed particularly to centre about the {cite of the 
bladder, I fufpected the fymptoms might refult from its merbid itate, 
and the vomiting from bilious congeftion : there were, however, 
other fymptoms, that excited a doubt of the fuppofed feat of the 
difeafe. ‘he patient ‘had fome irregularity in going to ftool, and — 
-confequent pain, that did not appear conneéted with the flate of the 
ebladder. 

« When I firft attended, fhe was in general coftive, with intere 
vals, however, of the contrary fate ; and under an opinion of bilious 
-congettion, | prefcribed laxative remedies, hoping that by (elise 

evacuations through the rectum, the voiniting would be relieved, 
and the appetite and ftrength thereby improved. ; 
- Although plentiful evacuations were procured, the vomiting 
—» Was not relicved, and the lancinating pains of the pelvis continued 


f 
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to increafe, which induced a fufpicion of uterine mifchief, Omthis — 
account Mr. Norris was confulted, who, from a careful examination, — 
concluded that there was a morbid enlargement and induration of ~ 
the uterus. ER SORTS 5 | 

« The patient at this time expreffed a ftrong averfion from’me- ~ 
dicine, although her pain and weaknefs -increafed ; and a diarrhoea — 
frequently occurred. However, fhe occafionally took anodynes to. — 
mitigate ae fufferings, of which fhe was finally relieved by death” 
“on the 26th of OGober, when fhe was opened by the furgeon, ac- — 
companied by Mr. Lane, her apothecary, who vifited her throughout — 
‘the difeafe. , LE: Sams 

“ On opening the body the liver was found of a fmaller fize than 
‘ufual, of a light greyifh colour, and of that degree of hardnefs which 
‘might be termed fcirrhous. “The duodenum, particularly that part 
of it which is contiguous to the ftomach, was inflamed. The uterus - 
‘was fomewhat enlarged, and very hard through its whole fubftance ; ~ 
-and, from its fundus externally, immediately under the peritonaal ~ 
coat, there arofé a tumor about the fize of a common walnut: in 
‘this tumor, which was of the fteatomous kind, befides the ufual ~ 
‘contents, there was a thin plate of bone, which had a number of ~ 
‘fharp ragged points, that pierced its invefting membrane, and might 
account for the inflamed ftate of the {mall inteftines in contact « 
“with it, for which no other obvious caufe could be difcovered. j 
--& From many of the fymptoms firft defcribed, fome affection of 
the bladder or urethra, had been fufpeéted, but in thefe,.and all 
‘other parts, except thofe already mentioned, no difeafe whatever 
“appeared. ~ 1 a Se 

“« The cafes I have curforily related,’ continues Dr. Lettfom, © 
came under my obfervation in the year 1791. I’ have fince at- - 
‘tended many fimilar inftances, with various fuccefs, but 1 have not 
feen one fatal cafe fince, afcertained by difle@ion. When any un- 
fortunate event has fucceeded our practical treatment, it becomes us — 
“to retrace the whole ftate of the difeafe, and to confider’under fimi- / 
‘Jar appearances, fhould they ever again occur, whether any other — 
mode of treatment might be rationally adopted. - : 

« With refpect to the firft cafe, at the period of my attendance, 1 
cannot conceive that any other plan merited preference: from the» 
‘violence of the paroxyfar fhe had juft merely furvived, I. expected _ 

that the next would certainly prove fatal. T have, in fome cafes, — 
‘aided the immediate effect of the bark, by giving it likewife in clyf- 
ters, with manifeft advantage, efpecially when it cannot be taken in 
‘fufficient quantities by the-mouth, or is ejected from the ftomach. 

« Were a cafe fimilar to. the fecond again to prefent, 1 fhould | 
adopt a different treatment. I have fince frequently feen uterine 
‘affeétions refemble intermittents, and in no one inftance has the 
bark afforded relief, but-it has often provedinjurious. = 4 
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-& Indeed, fo far from ad: eet yar ae bie I thould give relax- 
‘ants and evaéuants; but on the general treatment of dimilar difeafes 
I fhall revert in a fubfequent page. , 

. In any acute affection of the uterus arfenic mutt he pernicious; 
and, as to its exhibition in fcirrhous or chronic difeafes of this vifcus, 
‘IT conclude, from the experience J have had, that it affords no be- 
nefit; and, as it is a mineral of dangerous powers, in unfkilful 
hands, it ought to be interdiCted in the complaints I have defcribed. 
~~ JT lament that I did not treat this patient in a mode 1 have fince 
found fo falutary ; whether fhe would have been cured or not can- 

+ not now. be afcertained, but I think, fhe might have enjoyed a i 
dongation of life, and with a degree of comfort. 

“¢ ‘The third cafe appeared by diffection to be a good deal com- 
plicated, and, as’ the patient was not difpofed to adopt the very aid 

fhe afked bes no plan could be: carried into execution, and pro-~ 
bably, from the high ftate of difeafe, no remedies could have availed. - 

ult is:a melancholy addition to. the catalogue of female miferies, . 
that the uterus is a part which frequently becomes the feat of eXcru- - 
Ciating torment. Sometimes it becomes extremely difeafed by a 
fcirrhus, ulcer,'or cancer, and yet the patient fhall drag out a long, 

_thoush painful, exiftence. Other inftances of apparently trifling 

affection of this vifcus, fhall not only be attended with acute fuffer— 
ing, but likewife fucceeded by early fatality ; probably, however, 
‘were the primary fymptoms attended to, and that ftate of diftrefs 
-and pain which is connected with the firft ftage of morbid turgef- 
cence or inflammation, much of the fubfequent mifchief would be 

obviated, and health reftored; in which i am confirmed by nume- 
rous piiatiples which have lately come under my obfervation. . 

“© As the pelvis contains parts frequently affected, as well as the 
uterus, it is firft requifite that the difeafe be duly characterifed and 
aafcertained. ‘This vifcus is fituated between the rectum and blade 
der, both liable to Na and to pains not very diffimilar to 
thofe refulting from the uterus. 

_.. © When the rectum is affected either with the hemorrhoids or 

- Acirrhofity, the uneafinefs is more particularly perceptible in the 

-meighbourhood of the re€tum, or at the anus. ‘The former: difeafe 

Shews itfelf frequently either by the difcharge of blood, or fome 
external fulnefs about the anus; at the fame time the conttitution of 

_ the patient is rarely impaired | by it, and fometimes experiences rep 
dief; and, thould any doubt remain, the difeafe itfelf may be afcer- 
| tained by thetouch. Occafionaliy there is fome uneafinefs or difi- 
“culty in micturition, but not often; and, when it does attend, it is 
-trivial.. ‘The pain in going to fteol is more exquilite 5 fo it is in 
the {cirrhous reétun: but in this. Idtter affeétion the needing to 
dtool is more violent, and, the feces never pafs without being con- : 

pened, fo as to’ thew they have been difcharged through a very 
harrow aperture ; they are generally thin, fpirting, ‘and frequent, 
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and the conftitution becomes more difordered than from thehzmor- Py 
thoids ; difficulty of making water is not indeed always a concomi- — 
tant’; and Jaftly, it may be afcertained by examination ; fo indeed — 
may moft difeaies of the uterus, but patients reluGtantly fubmit’ to 
this criterion. | Ban ae yeas Bak ee (Ge Brea CS 
& Afedions of the uterus are not reftri€ted to any particular 
- gge, it is ufually, however, about the commencement of the mentes 5 
‘and their ceflation, and occafionally in any part of the intermediate 
time, and not unfrequently after geftation, in confequence of fome 
¢hange brought on in the fyftem of the uterine veffels ; but in fuch 
cafes it is probable that a morbid difpofition in the uterus had previ- 
oufly exifted, and which, perhaps, would have fhewed itfelf in fome 
period of life independently of parturition. Nie Ratti 
" « The morbid affeGtions of the uterus, whether arifing from 
aSive inflammation, chronic enlargement, or feirrhofity, are attended 
| with a concatenation of fymptoms fuficient to diftinguifh them 
from affections of the re€tum or bladder, though in fome meafure 
the fymptoms of both. I know of no other vifcus that combines 
- that ‘peculiar fenfe of load about the loins; that bearing down for- — 
- awards and backwards ; that dull pain of the upper and internal parts 
. wf the thighs; that throbbing uneafinefs after going to ftool, and — 
/ pricking fenfation up the vagina and urethra after making water; — 
‘that difpofitién to naufea and vomiting of mucus, with flatulence of © 
the lower belly, limited to no part of the day ; and befides, a difcharge | 
by the vagina, fometimes green or yellow, fometimes bloody or - 
fetid, always different from the fluor albus, and always with pain — 
‘from external preffure on the abdomen. In women attaining pu-— 
berty, of a fcrophulous habit, affections of the uterus are apt to 0c~ — 
cur; but, in general, more frequently a little before or after the — 
_-eeflation of the menfes. In young women, fhould the-menfes not — 
appear, or, when appearing, in fmall quantity, with a chlorotic — 
complexion, even were many of the complaints above mentioned to — 
exift, I fhould rather afcribe them to an indolence of habit, which — 
reqitited chalybeates, deobftruents, and other means of ftrengthen- }, 
ing the conftitution. “The morbid fymptoms that indicate fcirrhus — 
or inflammation, are prevalent only in a very different ftate of con~_ 
| ftitution; there is ufually rather a florid than a chlorotic appear=— 
-ance, and the bearing down and lancinating pains are not prefent in — 
‘ehlorofis, nor the uneafinefs in making the excretions. Be * 
Tn general, perfons (ubject to the dangerous affeCtions T have © 
defcribed, are thofe who have been liable to much pain before, and — 
at the time of menftruation, and to.a profufe difcharge, rather than — 
to adiminifhed quantity. “Thefe circum fances-have attended for 
many years before complaint has been made, ‘and the fex are apt to 
aferibe fuch pains to the natural conftitution connected with the 
menfes, rather than to any morbid ftate of it, till at length weakn 
and agony have convinced the ailliGted object of the necefiity 
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medical aid; that aid;-however, if not too long poftponed, may, by 
prudent application, be productive of FithiveSeReP ae comfort. | 

'_ “ Were the uterus really in a fcirrhous ftate, perhaps little more 

-. could be expected than-palliatives; but I have feen all the-fymp- 
toms defcribed really prefent themfelves, and removed by medical aid, 

efore the {cirrhous ftate was. actually confirmed. I conceive, in 
general, there is. fo much pain, that the patient would be compelled 
‘to afk affiftance previoufly to this confirmed malady, at the fame 
time there is abundant encouragement to attempt the means of curey 
and thefe means are fo fimple, as to require very little illuftration. 
~* Tconfider, that in all thefe cafes there is more or Jefs of inflam+ 

_ mation prefent, and, in general, bleeding from the arm may be occa= 
fionally premifed; the repetition and the quantity will depend upon 
the appearance of the blood, the degree of pain, the ftrength of the 
patient, and the fate of the pulfe: the two latter are, however, very 
deceptive, as the difeafe, in the firft place, requires much cenfine- 
ment to the bed or couch, which foon induces a degree of debility 5 
and the pulfe is generally weak, though frequently quick. But the 
€vacuation | lay the moft ftrefs upon, is local or topical. I would 
advife from four to fix leeches, to be applied either a little above the 
os pubis, or to the perinzum, and thefe fhould be repeated every 
fecond or third day, if the pain and other fymptoms of uterine affec- 
tion perfevere. In an inftance lately under my care, befides three 
fmall bleedings by the arm, the patient had eight times fix leeches 
applied as above directed. This plan, with other antiphlogiftic. 
means, preferved an excellent woman to fociety, who, otherwife, I 

_ have fufficient reafon to conclude, would not at this time have been 
in exiftence. : | tag 

_ & Tf the patient fhould fuffer extremely, the pain may be mitigated 
by injeGting a folution of ten grains of opium into the vagina, or by 
common anodyne clyiter per reCtuzn. From the mode of treats 
ment I have fuggefted, it will obvioufly occur, that the bowels 

- fhould be kept laxative, by the moft emollient means, fuch as caftor 

oil, manna, magnefia, or rhubarb. Every ftimulating cathartic 

Yhould be avoided, and, in general, falts prove ftimulant in this 

 difeafe. Lenient clyfters may occafionally be injected, which act not — 
only as a laxative, but likewife as an internal fotus. In like manner | 

- external fomentations have confiderable benefit, and particularly after 
the application of leeches, the bleeding from which they tend to 
promote seca ; , 

_ “ Blifters- may be applied to the lower region of the abdomen, 
as well as the perineum; they are not ‘apt to produce ftrangury, 
and tend to divert uterine inflammation. 
_ © I did formerly expect benefit from the ufe of czeuta, but have 
not obferved any falutary refult from experiment. 

© Mercury fhould not be given during the inflammatory ftate of 
the uterus, and 1 have no experience of its good effects afterwards. 
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_ « Tf it were to be tried, I fhould prefer the mercurial ointment — 
rubbed upon the perinzeum; nor do I know whether or not iffues to — 
the thighs would prove ufeful. . a 
‘« After the patient is relieved, periodical bleedings in the arm, 
and more efpecially local ones by leeches, as before recommended, | 
fhould be continued for fome months, to take off the determination 
-of blood to the uterus. ci, 6 
.' & Mild, foft, cool diet, and fippings not of a heating tendency, 
fhould ‘be long perfevered in. A decoétion of farfaparilla, with — 
‘cow’s or afs’s milk, has been drank with long perfeverance, and — 
apparently with advantage.”? ince rae 
In a paper already alluded to, by Mr. Fearon, there is included a © 
cafe of a cancerous affection of the uterus which was unfufpected. — 
The lady’s difeafe, indeed, which proved fatal, was fuppofed to be a 
ftone in the bladder. Mr. Fearon, however, with the attending 
phyfician, examined her; but no {tone was felt ; and the fymptoms 
continued and increafed in violence. To her other complaints too 
‘were added, during the Jaft four months of the patient’s life, the 
-«ufual fymptoms attending on hectic patrents. i Wnonen, aes 
_.. L obtained leave,’”” fays Mr. Fearon, “ to open the body; and 
‘on examination found the vifcera of the abdomen and thorax per- 
‘feGtly free from the leaft appearance of difeafe. But on viewing the 
peritoneum, extending over the uterus and bladder, I difcovered 
marks of inflammation; and on further examination, found all the 
‘contents of the pelvis confiderably inflamed. Having laid open the 
urethra and bladder, I found the inflammation general and uniform 
- throughout both, without the leaft appearance of a ftone. ie 
“© On opening the wferus, | found a feirrhus of the cervix uteri 5_ 
-ewhich unraveled the caufe-of our -patient’s death, and which had 
produced the inflammatory appearance throughout the contents of © 
the pelvis.” ig | aka 
The author thought proper to record this cafe, as a very impor- 
tant one; “ becaufe it proves, that, at a very early period indeed, 
' . this difeafe may prove fatal; we fhould therefore be fo far on our — 3 
guard, to expeét the exiftence of this difeafe at any period of life, * 
-when the fymptoms lead us to form fuch opinion ; which, had we — 
“done in. this cafe, we might probably have faved our. patient, by — 
adopting the plan ] have juft ventured to recommend. Another — 
ccircumftance in this cafe, highly deferving attention, is, that a dif- 
eafe of the uterus may produce fymptoms very fimilar to thofe of a 
ftone in the: bladder.” bie NS 
_ Contending for the advantage of {mall and repeated bleedings in — 
this and other fpecies of early cancerous affection, Mr. Fearon adds 
-the following remarks in conclufion. aS *. 
« To thofe very important facts of -bleeding being a fpecific,”* 
‘fays he, “ in the early frags of feirrhous complaints, I muft alfo add, ' 
that, even in apparently reduced and fhattered conftitutions, whea . 
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the difeafe has been of long continuance, attended with affections of 
the lungs, fcirrhus of the kidneys, liver, or any of the vifcera ; and 
laftly, with colicy pains in the bowels, a cadavérous countenance, 
becoming yellow, wan, and fallow, the difeafe being entirely beyond | 
operation, cicuta and opium failing in their effects, fmall bleetlings 
have the moft happy, the moft immediate, and the moft ‘defirable 
good effects in mitigating the fufferings of the patient; whofe ap-— 

_proaching fate we are unable to prevent.” ; 

In order to fhew the extent to which the uterus is capable of be- 
ing morbidly affected, we fhall here. prefent the reader with the fol- 
lowing curious cafe inferted in the Medical and Phyfical Journal, by - 
Dr. Mackie of Lewifham. 

“© On the 28th of January laft,”’ fays the doftor, “ I was called on: 

_ to open the body of Mrs. Ruff, who died the day before, in the 72d 

ear of her age. ie | 

“¢ She had fuffered much from difeafe, and defired that fhe might 
be opened after her death. What I couldlearn of her hiftory wasas 
follows : She was born of healthy parents, and was herfelf ftrong. 
and healthy till her marriage in her 32d year. She foon after was 
fuppofed to become pregnant ; but fymptoms of drapfy alfo appear- 
ing, fhe was attended by Drs. Fothergil] and Watfon, and an ac-* 
coucheur, who all agreed that it was a cafe of pregnancy (though. 
her menfes continued regularly),' accompanied by anafarca; and- 
they prefcribed fome diuretic medicines. “Thefe produced a copious 
difcharge of urine ; the dropfical appearances fubfided, but the fize 
of the abdomen continued to increafe, with more than ufual uneafi- 
nefs, till the fuppofed time of her. delivery. 
«< This anxious period at length patled over, and to the great 

_alarm of the patient and her family, no labour or delivery took place. 

_ From this time fhe had bad and irregular health ; her bulk continued: 
undiminithed ; fhe had obftinate conftipations; fhe was frequently 
attacked with hot, burning, excruciating pains in her belly, that: 

‘could only be relieved by opium; fhe became fubje& to violent 
gouty paroxy{ms, which confined her to her bed two or three months: 
in the year, and left her extremities much diftorted; and for a long 
while paft, fhe had been a conftant fufferer from the fize and in- 
creafed weight of the abdomen; and, particularly, on turning in 
bed, when the bulk fell to the lower fide, in a lump (as fhe exprefled 
it), it never failed to give her the moft diftreffing pain and uneafi- 
nefs. A paralytic ftroke, which deprived her of the ufe of {peech, 
and of one fide,.preceded her death a few days. 

“© On uncovering the abdomen, it appeared unufually large, hard, 
and incompreffible ; the bulk rather exceeding that of a pregnant 
woman at her full time, and inclining to the left fide. In cutting 

«along the linea alba, after dividing the fkin, I found the mufcles fo 
much offified, from about three inches above the umbilicus, that I 
could not feparate them without:a very {trong knife. The offihca- 
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tion extended as much below the navel, and about three or four. 
inches on each fide, havirig fome refemblance to the top of a child’s 
fkull. The infide had a fmooth, fhining polifh, apparently from its 
fri€tion on the uterus, between which and thefe offified mufcles no- ~ 
- thing intervened ; the peritonzeum being entirely obliterated. On 
laying afide the feparated integuments, the uterus appeared in full 
view, filling almoft the whole cavity of the abdomen, and even 
prefling againft the diaphragm. Its appearance fomewhat refembled 
a very large pellucid bladder diftended with hogs’ lard, and preffed a 
little flat at the fundus. It was fome tiie before I obferved the in- 
teftines, which were pufhed into a fpace not exceeding a cube of two 
inches, in the lower part of the left fide of the pelvis, and feemed . 
crowded, fhrunk, and empty. The omentum was obliterated. Near 
them lay above twenty hydatids of different fizes, ofa beautiful po- - 
* jifhed white colour, and feveral of them as large as pullets’ eggs, but 
without any fluid. | Mas ae 
- © On attempting to cut into the uterus, the knife made: no im» 
preffion, till great force was ufed, the offification was fo complete : 
the divided fides appeared of achalky, brittle, dead white; no veftige 
of nerves or blood veflels remaining. “The fundus was about a 
quarter of an inch thick,-and perfect bone; the body of the uterus 
thicker, and not unlike the thickeft parts of the occiput. The offi- | 
fication ended at the cervix, which was of a hardifh febaceous tex- 
ture, and four or five inches thick. On cutting through this part, — 
about a quart of ftrong fetid pus was difcharged; and on making 
a complete divifion-of the uterus (which was large enough to con- 
tain the body of a full-grown feetus), 1 found a large detached un- 
formed {pongy mafs, compofed of foft and hard parts: the former 
refembling moift decayed wood, and eafily compreflible into a fmall — 
bulk ; the latter fomewhat like the ends of the long bones, but no ~ 
fpecific part afcertainable ; though the whole conveyed.to my mind ~ 
the poffibility of its once having been a foetus. Sa | 
“ The uterus with this fubftance, when taken out of the body, 
weighed eightecn pounds three quarters, avoirdupois. joke 
“© The ovaria, Fallopian tubes, and ligamenta rotunda, differed. 
little from their natural fize and colour ; the liver was fmail, hard, 
and of a dark red, and pufhed backwards ; the gall-bladder appeared 
as if {queezed by the uterus, part of which was ftained. with bile, 
The kidneys were larger than ufual, and covered with watery blif-_ 
ters; the vefica urinaria fmall and empty; the ftomach, fpleen, 
and pancreas, appeared fhrunk, and with the diaphragm pufhed 
upwards.” Me he ae a 
To thofe who would inveftigate the nature of the difeafe imme- . 
diately under confideration, it may not be unprofitable to take the 
foregoing cireumftances into their view; but as thefe fpeculations — 
are not the object of our undertaking, we fhall proceed to {peak of 
cancers of the womb, as belonging to the clafs of ulcergted cancers, 
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whichis the view of them ufuall y taken by writers on the fubject. 
* Mr. Juftamond, whofe practice in this difeafe has been already no« 

ticed, as far as relates.to the treatment of cancer in other parts, fays : 
_» © Thave been confulted only in four cafes of eancer of the uterus, 
- but all of them were in the moff advanced /iate. . In two of thele [ 
did no good, or very little; in the other two I gave much reticf 
_ and in one of them prolonged life with tolerable comfort, for a con- 
fiderable time. | 
_ Case I. “ This was the firft cafe of the kind I was confulted 
in, andas I have got Doctor Hunter’s defcription of the cafe by 
me, written by himfelf after his examination of the patient at my 
requeft, before fhe put herfelf under my care, I cannot do better 
than to give it in his own words. ; | 
~, & © Nov. 14, 1773. This day, upon examining Mrs. oe 
find little or no difcharge, or offenfive fmell; fo far fhe is better 
than when I examined her laft, about three or four months agoy 
during which time fhe has done nothing but drink the decoct. far- 
faparilla. _ Her principal complaint at prefent is an almott perpetual 
‘call to make water, with an uneafy urging preffure downwards, 
She has pafled fome fmall gravel; and her urine depofits large 
quantities of very tough flime. No hardnefs or tumoris to be felt 
outwardly inthe hypogaftric region; buton introducing the finger 
into the vagina, [ ftill,aind what I thould fuppofe to be an incurable 
induration of all the paits at the upper end of the vagina, and which 
I fhould fuppofe to be in a fchirrous ftate that is introductory to 
ulceration and cancer. The hardnefs with inequality of furface be- 
gins about half an inch within the extremity of the urethra, and 
about half an inch more inwards ftill, the vagina is contracted into 
a hard round ring, little larger than juft to allow the laft joint of my 
finger (which is {mall) to pafs. ‘The point of the finger meets 
there with a fofter round piece of flefh, probably a fungus; and the 
ring, with all the. parts furrounding it, are fo firmly tixed, that a 
‘pretty firm preflure gives them no motion, nor does it give her 
pain. ‘This hard ring would naturally pafs for the os uter, but [ 
think it is too near the external parts to be any thing but vagina.’ 
«“ Such was the ftate of the cafe as given me by Doctor Hunter, 
to which I fhall only, add, that ‘this perpetual call to make water 
_was the mifery of her life; fo that fhe fcarce ever dared to go 
abroad, could not fuffer the jolting of a coach, and was frequently 
_ fearce able to remain for one quarter of an hour in the fame potture. 
When fhe addreffed herfelf to me to know whether | thought my 
medicines would »be of any fervice to her, 1 freely declared that it 
was 2 queftion I could give no fatisfactory anfwer to, not having — 
€xperienced them in any cafe of the kind. Befides, they were cafes 
that, not admitting of any furgical operation, nor indeed of any 
immediate topical application, except from injections, did not fo 
commonly fall under the cognizance of thé {urgeon, and I could 
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not, therefore, take upon me to promife her any relief: neverthelefsy 
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if the knowledge fhe had of what I had done in other cancerous — 


complaints made her wifh to try the effect of my remedies, I ‘could 
take upon me to affure her that they would at leaft do her no hurt, 
if they did her no good. She refolved then to put herfelf under my 
care, and the method I purfued was to prefcribe the pills made. with 
flores martiales, to order the hemlock bath, and to have an injection 
thrown up, compofed of a ftrong decoction of hemlock and my liquid *. 


in equal parts; adding to or diminifhing the quantity of the liquid 


as I found fhe could bear it. She foon took twelve, fourteen, an 
fometimes twenty pills in the courfe of the day, each containing ten 
erains. She went into the hemlock’ bath, and ftaid in it from half 


See OS Le. 


an hour to an hour, and fhe ufed the injection three or four times in. 


the day. ‘She foon grew betterin health and freer from: anxiety and 
y g y and 


uneafinefs, and when fhe had perfevered in this method for three 


months, fhe found herfelf fo much recovered, that fhe could fit. 
quietly in company, and play at cards as other people, undifturbed 
by thofe frequent calls to make water, which had before been. fo 


troublefome to her. She could alfo bear to go out in her coach, 


and in a word, was fo materially relieved, that fhe confidered herfelf ~ 


as almoft cured. Though I was far from entertaining fuch fanguine 


hopes, yet it is certain that the progrefs of the difeafe was fo far 


checked, and the uneafinefs of her fituation fo thoroughly removed, 
that the lived upwards of a year and a half after her farft applying: to 
ine, feveral months of which period fhe pafled in gréat comfort and 


eafe. She continued the bathing and pills during all the fummer of ; 


the year 1773, and remained tolerably well till the beginning of the 


year 1775. _Her complaints began then to return, and continued in ~ 
a greater or lefs degree till the time of her death ; but they never. - 


rofe to fuch a pitch as they were arrived at when fhe firft applied to 
me ; for in the few weeks before her death fhe fuffered more from a 
continual hectic fever than from her local complaints, though it muft 


be owned thefé were likewife much exafperated, particularly the pain, 


fhe ufed to complain of in her back. : 

« Itis neceflary alfo to mention, that upon the firft return of her 
complaints, I defired that Dr. Hunter might examine her again, ‘to. 
afcertain thé ftate of the parts. “This he was fo kind as to do, and 


to give me again the account in writing. But this laft paper. is 


among the many I have loft, fo that 1 cannot even afcertain the time 


%* We have before defcribed the remedy here alluded to as fimilar to the ~ 
tinétura ferri muriati ; but its ftrength muft, doubtlefs, be much inferior, — 
etherwile, we apprehend, the ftimulating effect of an injection in thefe propor-_ 


tions muft be too great. The prefcription for making the liquid fo fre- _ 


quently mentioned, is to be found in a pamphlet pxblifhed in Latin, at @ 
Vienna, in 1767, by Franeis Xaverius de Mare, who ftyles himfelf doctor of F 
rurgico-chemicus, de cancro et {pina ventota curabilibus per medicamentum, | 

; cr. 
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philofophy and phyfic. ‘The title of the book is, “ Traétatus Medice-chi<_ 
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hactenus fecretum, nun¢communicatum.”? 
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when this exathination was madé. To'the beft of my remembrance, 
it was in the {pring of the year 1776; and it is but juft and eandid 
to declare that the tenor ‘of this laft papet, as‘T have it from‘ my 
_ memory, fignified that the doCtor found litile or no alteration either 
for the better or the worfein the ftate of the parts fince his ‘laft-ex2 
» amination : fo that, however the fymptoms might have besn'elieved) 
the difeafe feems to have exifted invariably the fame, O08 Lo 
eCase II <© Another cafe of a‘cancer ih'thé womb, to which’ T 
_ was called, was that of a mantua+maker in Piccadilly! She-appedréd 
tome fo near death ‘when I firft:faw her, which was in the mohth 
of February, 174 4, that Pattempted to diffuade her from doing any 
thing. But fhe had been fo ftrongly perfuaded of the relief I had“af 
forded in‘the cafe above mentioned, and’withal fo ‘totally overcome 
~ with pain, that fhe conjured me to try-what ‘could’ bé'‘donel’’ Her 
pain was conftant, fo that fhe fearce got any reft; even with largé 
dofes of opium. The difcharge from the uterus was prodigious, con~ 
{tantly wetting through numbers ‘of’ thick cloths that’ were laid 
under, and frequently changed, to’recéive it, and was fo intolerably 
offenfive that one ‘could fearce bear the room.’ A'dd to this, ‘that 
the: patient’s ftrength was totally exhaufted, and her’ complexion 
changed intova yellow cadaverous hue. 1 directed ‘het to“ go inte 
the hemlock bath every other day, and to take the pills’ with florés 
martiales: atone and freely, Deplorable as this cafe feemed' to 


be, | was aftonithed at the fudden' change produced in it.' In three 
weeks’ time, the patient’s pains were fo far leffened, that fhe flept 
comfortably with much lefs opium’ than fhe had ufed before in vain 5 
and herftrength was fo far recovered, that fhe could fit up beft part 
oftherday. ‘The difcharge was ‘fo amazingly'reduced in quantity, 
that it was not-in the leaft troublefome to her, and the finell- of -it 
was inoffenfive. Notwithftandine thefe favourable appearances, the 
died, after remaining for about four months ‘in a“‘languifhing bue 
quiet and calm ftate, free from the violence of thofe fymptoms that 
had excruciated her for fo long a time before fhe had applied‘to me, 
and: which nothing fhe had hitherto tried could give the leaft relief 
to. Although this cafe was fo defperate, that it could not certainly 
have been confidered as any impeachment of the method if no effec 
had been produced by-it, yet I cannot but be perfuaded, that, befides 
the {yeedy and unexpected alieviation of all the fymptoms, it contri- 
buted to allay the miferies of this patient during the laft months’ of 
her exiftence. dab od 3 
_ Case IIL. « The third patient who put herfelf under’ my care 
with this dreadful complaint, was a lady of quality. The lady flat- 
tered herfelf that fhe felt fome degree of relief at firft; but for my 
own part, I freely acknowledge that I do not think fhe received the 
leaft benefit. It is neceflary, however} to obferve, that her ftomach 
being very weak, fhe never took the martial flowers fo freely as the 
other two patients, | . ‘a 
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Casz-IV.., “The wife: 66 a edna in the country, Avas- the 
fubject: of the fourth cafe of cancer of the uterus that fell ufder 
my notice. T hough. the patient was a young woman, fet her 
cafe was as-far. advanced ‘as that in the fecond inftance,, but.an a 
different way... Being: lefs corpulent, the difcharge was lefs,,and 
-lefs offenfive ; but. the frequent and. confiderable ‘lofles of blood — 
fhe fuftained, had reduced. her to extreme. emaeciation) and weak 
nefs. .. The relief procured. in this inftance was more marked than 
inthe laft, but not in the leaft tobe compared to what I had feen _ 
in the, two firft inftances. My -patient returned into the. country} — 
and died , ,a. little. more . than two months after dhe hadi Kee 
to me.’ PPA LS " 68 
Ithas. often been pbiaeed. that our Bactehit é Sliven in vthet eure 
of a cancer.in ‘the breatt, arife principally from. the long-concéal- 
ment of this. complaint, proceeding from the ill-judged: and fatal 
modefty. of fome women. The difeafe in fomé, thus becomes - 
unfit for the operation, or too;much fixed’ in die habit to be te 
lieved by-ite; This, bafhfulnefs. muft:operate much more ftrongly _ 
swith wemen who are afflicted with a cancer of the womb;cand ~ 
how much, more effectually mutt, it- prevent. the fuccefs of; any — 
means-that may -be attempted to.cure this too common and. too — 
fatal) diforder of the fair fex. Neither indeed, could women pre- 
vail upon'themfelves.to difclofe:thefe complaints in their-eartieth 
ftages, which we, are inclined to think they often do, under thé aps 
pearance of other difor ders, is there any determined ‘criterion: 
aflure the phyfician or furgeon-of the nature of the’ difeafe. The 
moit terrible.cancers of the breaft fometimes proceed from almoft 
isppniceptble beginnings, or from {mall fchirrous tumors, ‘which — 
fhall have exifted for many years, in the bedy, without paimsor 
trouble to the patient. And it is reafonable to prefume, that thefe 
uterine complaints may arife from ‘the fame imperceptible begins ~ 
nings, and. may-alfo continue in the part for a long time before 
they, exert. their violence. -Many women have complained: of pain 
in the back, which, though net violent ‘at firft, and coming: omonly — 
at-intervals, has been confidered by themfelves, and by the medical 
people they confulted, as rheumatifm or gravel, and: has been” 
treated accordingly, or neglected as a thing not: very violent, and 
that, would of itfelf wear off. Thi is fometimes attended with 4 
-flner, albusy. or what. is commonly called the whites, in which ‘café — 
the pain in the back is often attributed to debility arifing from the : 
difcharge.. 'Thefe fymptoms, it is, to;be feared, even when feparate, 
dicate! frequently the beginning of the. cancer in the: uterus, “2 rand 
when combined, more particularly fo. It is neceflary therefore 
when a female patient complains of pain in the back, to examine 
carefully the nature and feat of the pain. If it be rhiinwadios? it 
will generally be feated about the fafcia of the lois, it willbe exafl 
perated by lying in bed, and more feverely felt uponsfirtt riing 
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from a recumbent pofture, and it will be alleviated by the neceflary 
motion and exercife of the day. If the pain proceed from urinary 
complaints, it will. probably be feated highet up in the loins, and 
will moft properly be diftinguifhed by, the other concomitant fymp- 
toms of thefe affections, and by their yielding to the ufual remedies 
prefcribed in fuch cafes. But ifthe pain be of that pricking darting 
Kind fo peculiar_to the cancerous affection, if it be much agora- 
vated by motion, and if it be feated lower down than the fore-men- 
tioned complaints, upon the os facrum, and particularly if it be 
attended with a difcharge from the uterus, though ever fo inoffen- 
five, we may have reafon to fufpeet an incipient, or, perhaps, a 
_ more advanced fate ofa fehirrus of the womb. If patients were 
_ examined in this early fate, by a fkilful anatomift and an experi- 
enced man-midwife, well verfed in the natural feel of the parts, 
the true nature of the difeafe might perhaps be afcertained. 

Mr. Juftamond concludes his remarks on the treatment of this 
difeafe in the following words: ‘ I have been more particular,” 
fays he, ‘ in endeavouring to trace the beginnings of thele uterine 
affeétions, from an expectation that if they could be difcovered in 
their early ftate, they would be much more likely to yield to the 
ufe of the hemlock bath, and the free adminittration of the flores 
martiales, joined with aftringent injections, than other cancerous 
difeafes. ‘Thefe expectations have been raifed in me, not only b 
the experience of their effect in the preceding cafes, but alio by 
the accidental difcovery of the great effe€t of the flores martiales 
in the liberal dofes I have ufed them, in curing the fluor albus; a 
circumftance which I hinted at in the former part of this work. I 
am not ignorant that this medicine has been prefcribed by many 
perfons in this common but troublefome diftemper ; but it has 
been ufed in /uch /paring defes, that its great and peculiar efficacy 
hhas not been afcertained. A phyfician of great learning and emi- 
~ hence, to whom I had frequently communicated my thoughts on 
this fubjeét, affured me that he had not met with any difeafe more 
_ rebellious than this. He alfo informed me that he had found the 
flores martiales the moft effectual remedy againft it; but having 
never given it in fuch liberal dofes as are mentioned in this per- 
formance, this may have been the reafon of his. not having fuc- 
ceeded fo fully as he might probably have done. My experience 
of it, indeed, is only accidental, and therefore not extenfive, be- 
caufe thefe cafes fall ufually under the notice of the phyfician, and 
belong properly to his province. Some few of my cancerous pa- 
tients have informed me of their being completely cured of the 
whites while they were taking the martial flowers for their other 
complaints. One of them, I afterwards was informed, had had 
this difcharge to a moft violent degree, and had previoufly taken a 
number of medicines for it without the leaft effeét. This circum- 
{lance induced me to try it in fome cafes of obftinate gleets in 
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inen, in which I have moft frequently found it effeCtual, though — 
not univerfally fo. ' This:may perhaps be accounted for, from the 
difficulty of prevailing upon men, who are always running ‘about, 
to confine 'themfelves to a fteady perfeverence in fwallowing a 
great number of pills'every day.” eh 

In what we have offered in this fe€tion, little more, perhaps, has 
been attempted than to exhibit difficulties and failures. Facts, 
however, have their value; and it is for the ingenious and enter~' - 
priling practitioner to ferve the caufe of phyfic and humanity by a 
judicious application of them. posable Se oe 5 

Profeffor Hufeland defcribes an extraordinary difeafe on the lip | 
of a fcrophulous boy, eleven years of age, who, when two years 
old, bit his under lip in a fall, fo that a {mall nodule appeared at 
firft, which in procefs of time degenerated into what the Profeffor 
deemed a confirmed cancer. With this child all the quacks and old 
women of the neighbourhood had tried their fchemes, when he 
was fubmitted toa plan of medical treatment; which itfelf, we ° 
think, proves the reporter has inadvertantly given too {trong an ~ 
appellation to the difeafe. Every faé?, however, deferves notice, and 
the intentions of Profeffor Hufeland are not to be fufpected. ~ 
After having prefcribed the belladonna, rhubarb, camphor, cicuta, . 
antimony, and mercurial preparations, with little or no effect, the 
Profeffor at length direéted him to take fifteen drops of the volatile 
fpirit of fal ammoniac, much diluted with water; three times a- 
day, and to increafe the dofes with four additional drops every day. ~ 
At the fame time, he ordered him to drink a'decoction of the 
young {prigs of the pine-tree (turion. pini.—an excellent antifcor- 
butic and antifcrophulous medicine), together with a teacupful 
ofthe frefhly exprefled juice of carrots, every morning, and to 
make ufe of a luke-warm faponated bath, every other day. Be- 
fides thefe, a folution of one fcruple of antim. tartar. in four 
ounces of water, was prefctibed, of which the patient, frequenth 
through the day, took a little at a time in his mouth, and maif 
tened with it the affected part of the lip. ‘* This folution,” fays — 
Mr. Hufeland, “externally ufed, is an active refolvent and ftimu- 
ant remedy, from the immediate abforption of which, by the 

lymphatic veffels, I promifed myfelf great benefit.” ae 

Scarcely had thefe remedies been regularly continued for four 
weeks, when an obvioufly favourable change took place in the dif - 
order ; the {cirrhofity became fofter and fmaller ; the fcabs began) 
gradually to diminifh, and the difeafed parts became more even 
and fmooth. ‘The dofe of the ammoniacal drops was increafed to 
forty, taken three times a-day, without the leaft inconvenience 5 
and after having duly perfifted in the ufe of the remedies for three 
months, the cancerous lip was reduced to its natural ftate, and all 
_ other callofities about the glands of the neck, had. completely dif- 
appeatede #0 WY akan. a SE - 
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CHAP. V. Or BURNS. 


« Sect. 1. Of Burns in general, and their Treatment. 


Burws are attended. with a degree of inflammation, greater or 
~defs, according to the violence of the injury ;-and, according to 
the different appearances they put on, they may be divided into 
four different claffes, 1. When the burnt part is affected only with 
a fenfe of heat and inflammation; 2. When it is alfo accompanied 
with intenfe pain and vefication; 3. When the integuments are 
converted into an efchar; and, 4. When all the foft parts are 
{corched. to the very bone. ‘Thefe appearances are not to be pro- 
duced by the fame fubftance. Boiling water, for inftance, though 
_ it will produce very intenfe pain, and deftroy the fkin, feldom pro- 
duces any efchar. Boiling oil, pitch, rofin, or wax, may produce 
~ a flight efchar, and always will blifterthe part. Linen, cotton, or other 
coverings of the body, when {et on fire, will at with ftill greater in- 
tenfity; but the moit dreadful burns are thofe produced by melted 
or ignited metals, which, it is evident, may deftroy not only the 
foft parts, but the bones alfo. A burn by any liquid fubftance is 
more fevere when it happens ¢hrough the medium of the clothes, 
than when it falls direétly upon the naked fkin, becaufe thus the _ 
heat is applied for a confiderable time without any diminution, or 
at leaft with very little, and therefore affeéts the parts to fuch a 
degree, that the fkin almoft conftantly peels off with the clothes. 
Of this we have innumerable inftances, when the legs are {calded 
through the ftockings with boiling water; and burns of this kind’ 
are con{tantly attended with very violent pain, inflammation, &c. 
_ {In the mildeft kind of burns with melted metals, or hot iron, the 
cuticle is {corched, and becomes white, yellow, or brown, accord+ 
ing to the degree of injury. Sometimes the {kin is entirely con- 
verted into a hard efchar, and then feparates, as in any other cafe 
of mortification, leaving an ulcer more or lefs deep or wide, in 
proportion to the extent of the burn; but it is oblferveable, that 
the pain attending injuries of this kind is much lefs when the fkin 
is totally deftroyed, than when it is not. The reafon is, that thus 
the fentient extremities of the cutaneous nerves are fcorched, and 
rendered infenfible, and thus the pain of the burn muft be very 
much diminifhed; while in thofe cafes where vefications only are 
produced, the nerves remain moft exquifitely fenfible, and the moft 
violent pain is felt by the patient. | | 
In all accidents of this kind the patient’s danger is exactly in. 
Proportion to the extent of the injury. Thus, for inftance, where 
a perfon has unfortunately fallen into a large-yeflel of boiling 
water, wort, &c. none of the remedies which are found efficacious 
in cafes o leffer burns, will here be of any ufe. The reafon is, 
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that in fuch violent injuries the greateft part of the cuticle is de« 
ftroyed, and the exceflive pain, irritation, and inflammation, excite 
fuch a violent degree of fever, that the patient generally expires in 
a fhort time. In fome of thofe cafes where the cuticle was almoft 
entirely deftroyed, the patient has expired in thirty-fix or forty 
_” hours, ina ftate of ftupor. In very extenfive burns, by hot metals, 

_ or by inflamed combultibles, a mott alarming degree of mortifica-_ 
tion takes place, fo that fometimes the patient is deftroyed by it 
almoft inftantly ; at others, he is wafted by the exceflive difcharge 
from the ulcer, and the effe€ts of the air upon the furface of fuch 
a large fore; or, fometimes, convulfions occur which prove fatal. 
~ By fome chirurgical writers on the. fubje@t of burns, we have 
been told that the difeafe will be relieved by two very oppofite — 
means, viz. plunging the part into cold water, or elfe into very hot 
water 3. but how it can be remedied by the latter, which, asf 
produced it, muft appear a difficulty with thofe who have not fu 
ciently confidered the fubjeét. ‘When a finger or other part of the — 
body is flightly burned, it will be relieved, by holding it as near the 
fire as we cam; and, on repeating this two or’ three times over, ~ 
the pain, though very much increafed on the firft application, will — 
gradually fubfide, and at laft go off entirely. It is, therefore, on 
the fame principle, we apprehend, that 4of water (but by no means — 
boiling, as fome have. ridiculoufly fuppofed) may poflibly prove of © 
fervice in flight cafes, if the patient happen to have fortitude enough ~ 
to make the experiment. ‘The tone of the veffels is, in fact; | 
reftored by a degree of heat approaching, though ftill confiderably — 
inferior to, that which produced the injury; but, were we to | 
expofe it to the very fame degree, * is impofble but we muft bes 
made worfe by it. In like manner, if we happen to be burnt with — 
boiling water, the tone of the parts will be reitored, by putting it, — 
for a fhort time, twice or thrice into a veflel of water fifty or fixty 

_degrees colder than that which occafioned'the injury, keeping the © 
part fome time immerfed in it, by which the pain will foon be — 
rendered very fupportable, and at laft go off altogether; and, 

though blifters may have taken place, no degree of fecondary” 
inflammation worth notice will occur. . . 5 | 

Rum, brandy, or other ardent fpirits, have been much recom) 
mended in burns-; andthe great degree of cold produced by their 
‘evaporation from the part certainly is in favour of their ufe; but, 
in order that the pain may’be completely removed, it is neceflary 
that their application fhould be continued for fome’ time» The 
faturnine and other fedative lotions have been recommended, as in 
the cure of ether inflammations; bu# the moft effe@tual remedy 
ever ufed in cafes of burns, either where the fkin is quite found, or 
where it is bliftered, but the vefications not broken, is that of vines 
gar. "L'wo or three folds of linen cloth dipped in it muft.be applied 
oil syer the burnt or fcalded place; but if, by accident, any of the 
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cuticle happeiis to be: rubbed off, that part may be proteCted by a, 
piece of-linen cloth, exactly of the fize of the fore, moiftened it! 
fallad oil, covering the whole’ afterwards with the cloths dipped in’ 
vinegar, and thefe aré to be moifteried repeatedly without being 
removed, till both the pain and inflammation ceafe. . ; 
°Mr. Cleghorn, a brewer in Edinburgh, found this praCtice’ ‘ex. | 
tremely ufeful, and was'the firft who recommended the applica- 

_ tion ‘ef vinegar to burns atid fealds. ‘After atime, Hf fuppuration: 
_ took place in any part, his cuftom was to {prinkle powdered chalk 
upon it to abforb the difcharge, and cover the whole with a com-' 
mon: poultice.: We fhall notice this in another place. 7 

eit is not a fettled point'among furgeons, whether the blifters’ 
which arife on burns ought to'be opened, or not ; but, if the for-. 
mer» practice is preferred, the whole -becories’ like a blifter 
made with Spanifh flies, and when the cuticle happens to be rub- 
bed off, which undoubtedly it muft be, avery fevere inflammation 
takes. place, owing’to the admiflion of the air to a-fenfible furface 
deprived of its natural covering; and, in fuch’ cafes, it is by no- 
Means: uncommon for the fubfequent inflammation to fpread 
beyond the limits of the original injury. \ Hence it isa common 
faying, that a burn ipreads for nine days before it difcovers the 
leaft inclination to heal; nay, fome have ‘been upwards of fix 
weeks in healing, when they might eafily have been cured in as 
many days, only by letting the vefications alone till the inflamma- 
tion had fubfided. v3 fs av } 

In very extenfive burns, whilft thefe external applications are 
ufed, the patient ought to have a large dofe of laudanum, by which 
the fenfe of pain will be abated, until the \applieations have had” 
fime to act. This ought to be tepeated'every fix or eight hours, 
as occafion may require, and the cooling applications continued, 
until the inflammation be entirely gone, which in three or four 
days may be the cafe. But if, notwithftanding the aboye treat- 
ment, there is: danger ofa very fevere inflammation taking place, 
bloodsletting with the lancet is ta be freely ufed, and cooling pur- 
gatives exhibited, as in other cafes of inflammation. Where the 
cuticle is rubbed off, the following external applications may be- 
reforted to; Lares gen wit chek 
(No. 40.) R Cerz flavee unc. iij. ra 

— Olei olive’ une. viij. Pease it: 
Thefe, after being flowly melted together, fhould be brilkly 
ftirred till quite cold. yar ’ 
_- But the following, in fome-cafes, is preferable : 
(No. 41.) K Cerz albee unc. ij, \ 
Olsi olivee lib. fs. . 

es Aceti diftillati une. ij. | Paes 

- After melting the two former ingredients togethtr} the lat is 
to be gradually incorporated by ftirring, an beh 
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. In: thofe formidable. burns produced by metallic bodies, ‘where » 
the fkin, and. perhaps the, cellular membrane, are converted: into~ 
an-efchar, we mutt, have recourfe to vinegar as already deferibed, . 
or, as fome furgeons. advife, to a liniment compofed of equal parts :_ 
of cold-drawn. linfeed oil and lime-water, which, by fhaking, incor- : 
porate into.a thick white fubftance, and generally give immediate — 
eafe. The beft mode of applying this liniment is by means of a) — 
feather dipped init, with which the furface of the: burn is to be): 
wholly rubbed over; after which, the fore muft be covered with a. . 
piece of fine linen folded and dipped in the fame, the application™ 
with the feather being renewed as often, as the cloth appears to be: 
dry. In cafes of this kind, however, where large efchars are apt 
to flough off, and extenfive and deep. ulcers to be formed in con~+ 
fequence, we muft prevent, as much as poflible, the fpreading of - 
the fuppuration farther than.is abfolutely neceflary to throw off 
the parts. that are totally deftroyed. After thefe parts are thrown 
off, it will be proper to drefsthe fore in the fame manner as in a~ 
- icald of a fimple kind. .. » sare SiH 8. 4 23 boTesk 
‘. Whenever fungous flefh arifes. in- the ulcers. which. fucceed. 
burns, it may be removed, Mr. Latta, afferts, by, applying: the — 
following ointment : 5h + ebiseaet pregthee Sorina 
(No.°42.),-K Alum. uft. pulver. fubtil. Zifes yo.) o. 

fe Axung. porcin. prep, ziij.. Mifce. gOS" 

_Preffure, however, by means of a compreis and bandage, and 
drefling the wound with lint dipped in lime-watér, decoction of; » 
bark, a folution of alum, or any aftringent liquid, wil] do quite as 
well, or the part may be {prinkled. daily with the pulvis Japidis cala=- 
minaris cum myrrha of the Pharmacopoeia Chirurgieay § © ©) 
* (No. 43.) JK Lap. calamin. preep., -. dononidd 2 pees 
shoei Myrrhee pulv. fing. unc. ifs. _ 
Mifce fiat; pulvis.,...5 0+ ecniccig iy 3 Fda 
_When burns are occafioned by the explofion of gunpowder,-fome). 
of the grains of the powder are.apt to be forced into the fkih. i:Ate — 
firft they produce much irritation ; and if they are’ not: temoved,\ — 
they commonly leave marks which-remain during! life.; Authors: 
advife that they fhould, therefore, be picked putas foon as poflible. 
after the accident ; and to prevent inflammation, as well-as to dif- — 
folve any powder which may remain, the parts affected fhould be) 
covered for a day or two with emollient poultices. ) In other re- f 
{pects, injuries of this fort are to, be; treated like any other kind’ of 
. burns. When burnt parts are contiguous to each. other, they are} 
apt to adhere. ‘To prevent this, pledgets, covered with any proper 
drefling, ought to be inferted between: them during the courfesof 
the cure. sey igus: pai 
Thus far we have detailed, briefly: the comriton praéfice of the day 
refpecting burns ; but confiderable light has, of latey been thrown — 
upon the fubject, by Sir James Earle,’ and by Mri Keatith, a furs; 
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eon of Newcaftle. As the principles and plan of treatment feve- 
rally adopted by thofe gentlemen, are not merely effentially different, 
Pies ‘ing fay, et yablgianten oppofite, we think it neceflary notwith- 
itanding the repetition of what may have been faid ab t 
each under diftinét heads. ; | aoa one an 


Seer. Il. Of the Treatment of Burns by the APPLICATION of 

f CoLp. 

This’ particular mode of treatment is detailed in an effay on the 
means of leflening the effeéts of fire on the human body, publifhed 
by Sir James Ean re, in’ the year'1799. It ‘had however been 
previoully promulgated by the author of the Pharmacopwia Chirur- 
giea, in the early editions of that work. The means recommended 
by Sir James Earle, confift in the fpeedy application of cold water, 
or water cooled by ice, which is to be renewed as often as it becomes 
warm. ‘The cuticle of the burnt or fcalded part is not to be re- 
moved ; all {timulant and oily applications are to be avoided. By 
thefe means, he fays, the cure will be accomplifhed without leaving: 
{cars or lamenefs of the part. et 

“Since I difeovered the advantage arifing from ice,” fays the 
author, “‘ I have had many opportunities of ufing it on large and 
extenfive burns, ‘which have ferved to confirm me in my opinion of 
its beneficial effects, whenever it has been timely and properly ap-~ 
plied. In fevera] cafes it has happened that, either from motives of 
delicacy on the part of the patient, or from the attention of every 
one concerned being occupied with the moft apparent injuries, parts 
which were burnt have not been difcovered in time to receive be- 
nefit from’ the cold-application, in confequence of which the cuticle 
in thofe parts has feparated, floughs have formed and have been caft: 
off, leaving ‘fores difficult to be healed; while the parts in their 
neighbourhood, more feverely burnt, but covered with ice, have ef- 
caped without a blemifh. . * 

“1 could detail many inftances of mifchief prevented, and cures 
effe&ted by thefe means ; but as the progrefs of them was in general 
fimilar to'the two cafes already mentioned, it does not appear to be 
_ neceflary to add to their teftimony. , 

J fhall, however, take notice of one which occurred lately. A 

gentleman was much fcalded by the overturning ofa tea urn; I faw 
him foon after the accident, and fent to the neareft confectioner for 
ice, with which the burnt parts were bathed ; the heat and pain were 
foon leffened, ‘and afterwards he felt very, little inconvenience. 

“Whether modern philofophers will allow that fire applied to any 
part’ of the human body does remain united to it for a time, I am 
not certain; but fuch appears to mé to be the fact; and this opinion 
has;‘I find, been maintained by feveral very refpectable authors, , 


~~ 
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“¢ Tt follows, then,’ according to. the foreromg. obfervations,. | 
that the fooner the ice is applied after,the accident has! happened,» 
the better, as the fire will-have lefs time to do.mifchief. If the ap= 
plication be deferred till blifters are formed, and floughs produced, : | 
a great degree of eafe may be obtained; but’ the: deftruction of thes — 
parts which has already taken place, cannot entirely -be prevented 
from going through its ufual courfe of floughs and fuppuration.” 

Before Sir James Earle’s work on this. fubje&t appeared, Mr, — 
Kentith had publifhed an account of an improved method of treat~ } 
ing burns by the application of oil of turpentine to them in the firft — 

“inftance. This will form the fubject.of the next feCtion, but no — 
notice having, been. taken, of this practice. by the former, - Mra‘ 
- Kentith thinks it, neceflary.to. the fupport, of his new, doctrines, 
ta fhew in what refpeéts Sir James Earle’s is deficient or fallacious. 
Writhout acquiefcing in what is /evere in thefe ftrictures, we fhall en=.__ 
deavour ta fhew what are the merits. of the application of Cold to | 
Surnt parts, by quoting fome of Mr. Kentith’s .obfervations,. 
« Having,” fays he, ‘ made thefe preliminary obfervations, I fhall, 
proceed to revile fome .of the-theoretical and practical dogtrines- of. 
RMr. Earle, as given in his eflay, ) sidenodn whl 

[Je begins by lamenting’ the want of principle im the treatment 
ef fuch accidents as happen from the influence of fire upom the 
human body, both in the ancient and madern authors upon this fub-, 

ject: he likewife notices fome of the moft commen and contradic+. 
tory applications, and adds that many more formule might, be enu-;: 
merated; that in general they are intended ta caql; relax,,or give, 
eafe ;, and that in fome_ meature they anfwer thefe purpofes, but do, 
not furnifh effectual. means to ftop the progrefs,.or leflen the, power=,. — 
_ ful ation. of the matter of fire, which probably continues to exi/Z ity 
the burnt part, and, to extend: its influence, for fome time. This, _ 
opinion of the matter, of heat 1 have mentionedin my, former” 
eflay, {peaking ,of Fourcroy’s recommending. the, fluor, volatile _ 
alcali as an application.to burns,, which-he fuppofes may unite with, 
fome difengaged matter.of heat, previoufly ,to: its having time to.. 
combine, with the animal fibre :) Chaptal appears, to, be of the fame — 
opinion: but | have there ventured to diffent from,thefe enlightened , 
_ chemifts, looking upon heat as,an effect produced by the motiaa of ” 
the particles of matter changing their ,ftate from. a) ga eous to a. 
liquid or afolid form. But,whether it isa material bedy,, or only 
the effect of chemical changes,.in other bodies,) feems to. be of little. 
confequence in the prefent difquifition :, let this abftract queftion be. 
determined by. the chemifts. ..When,they ,faew me the matter of 
heat palpableto, the fenfes, ina fixed: ftate, 1 thall. be a convert; 
until then I may perhaps remain a fceptic, | (We need only obferve 
its effe€ts as influencing aferies-of actions in the animal) aaconomy,- 
actions which differ according to the. degree of heat, and its, dura, 
tion, following the laws of animated nature, - Alb other than theis 
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fhould be avoided. 

“ The firft cafe Mr. Earle relates is one which happened fome 
years ago to a medical gentleman: being near a bottle of fpirit of 
wine which was imprudently heated, and by fome accident caught 

_ fire, the bottle burft, and the contents were thrown over his hands, 
face, and the upper part of the neck, all of which were miferably 
burnt. ¢ At aconfultation,’ fays Mr, Earle, ‘on this unfortunate 
cafe, the ufual. modes of treating burns were difcuffed; and from a - 

' thorough convi&tion of the little good to be derived from the ap- 
plications in common ufe, it was agreed that after the lofs of fome 
blood, cold water alone fhould be applied to bathe the parts; and 
this being found to give eafe, was conftantly renewed; and the 
patient during feveral days drank nothing but cold water, and took 
very little nourifhment. By thefe means he was kept in a cool and 
tolerably eafy ftate, though the pain often returned at fhort intervals ; 
fome blifters arofe, which however in /ittle more than a week fub- 

fided, and no fear was produced,’ 3 

“ After this cafe, Mr. Earle narrates that of the illuftrious 
Boerhaave, which happened from the burfting of Papin’s digefter. 
It was treated by profufe bleeding, purging, low diet, and exter- 
nally by the fofteft oily applications to be found in the fhops. It 
was cured after a tedious fuppuration, and with an uniightly {car. 
It is here brought into parallel, with a view to fhew the {uperiority - 
of cold applications over unctuous or greafy ones, as in every other 
re{fpect the treatment was nearly fimilar—bleeding in bota, cold 
drink, and very little nourifhment.”’ 

Mr. Kentith, after. wifhing that this cafe of the medical gentle- 
men had been drawn up with more exaCtne(s, proceeds thus: 

“ T have wifhed in my eflay to bring into comparifon thofe ex- > 

/ tenfive injuries only, where life or death would be the refult of dif- 
ferent practice. Such cafes have been related ; and if from expe- 
-rience [ am enabled to aflert, that a.cafe will terminate in the lofs of 
life, or the reftoration of health, according to the mode of treat- 

Paanne purfued, I think I may fairly be allowed to conclude, that a 
procedure upon the fame principle in injuries: which would not 
altect exiftence, would havea proportionate degree of fuperiority 
over thofe which would extinguifh lite, were 1t primarily in danger. 
To have advanced thus far, appears to me to be as much as can be 
expected in a conjeéiural art, even if it does not place it.on a firmer 
balis, and refcue it from that opprobrigus title, yg 

“ After a difplay of this cafe, in which cold. water produce: a } 
effects, Mr. Earle confefles, ‘ though this plan. welk algae a 
and. renewed as often as poiflible, lefiened the paid, and ta the 

‘ heat, it did nat quickly fubdue them, and in large and es be 
feemed difproportioned to. the violent effect Ree bie ae ada 
The next cafe related is that of a lady who had her ne fac 


effe&s are incapable of proof, and may lead us wrong, therefore 
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much injured from the burning of her neckerchief. ‘There was a 
confultation on this cafe, at which Sir Walter F'arquahar was pre=. 
fent. He propofed the application of ice to all the burnt parts, al- 
though they were very extenfive. Mr. Earle’s predilection for’ 
cold applications induced his immediate aflent, and ice was accord. 
ingly applied; which appearing to give immediate eafe, was con- 
tinued unceafingly during feveral nights and days’; after which the 
lady recovered without any fcar remaining, or any injury to her . 
health from the cold ftate in which fhe fo long remained. “This 
cafe is evidently, as was the laft, drawn up from recollection, and _ 
little can be gathered of the ftate of the lady from what is related: 
that the had ice applied to her for feveral days, and that fhe avoided 
any ill confequence from it, we are told ; as alfo that fhe afterwards, — 
“fe. I fuppofe, after they ceafed applying what is termed the remedy, 
recovered without any fcar remaining. But of what did fhe re- 
cover? Were the parts bliftered, or were they deftroyed ? Was 
there floughing, or a purulent difcharge (fecretion) from the {kin 3 
and how. long after was it before fhe was well? Of all thefe parti- 
culars we are uninformed, and without fuch information no juft 
judgment canbe made.’ It perhaps is oné of the moft difficult-parts - 
of a profeffional author to convey preci/e ftatements of particular 
actions in injuries happening to individuals under their cares but 
Here there is no attempt of the kind; every thing is rounded off by 
reneral aflertions. . - - | “f : 
« A child of Mr. Earle’s, about three years of age, playing with 
his brothers, was thrown down upon the hearth: to fave himfelf, 
he caught hold with one hand of a hot bar of the grate. His father 
faw him in lefs than a quarter of an hour after; he was in exquifite 
pain, although the nurfe had wrapped his hand in oil; ice was in- — 
ftantly fent for, with which his hand was covered, and he got imme-_ 
diate eafe; but as foon as the ice was melted, which was at firft 
in a fhort time, the pain returned, and he cried out for more. 
A blifter arofe [Here Mr. Kentifh remarks the infufficiency of this 
ratiice to prevent the rifing of bifters], which by degrees, in one” 
large bladder occupied the whole of the palm of the hand, and the” 
infide of the thumb and fingers, and it increafed fo as to become 
globular, and nearly of the fize of a hen’s egg. ‘The opening or 
breaking of this was moft carefully avoided, and ice Was con- 
ftantly applied to the whole hand, it being immerged, during the 
day ina bafon of ice and ice water, and at night wrapt in cloths, © 
or covered with fcraped potatoes, foaked in it. Whenever. this 
application was recent, the child was eafy and flept; but at in- 
tervals, as the hand grew hot from the melting of the ice, he be- 
came reftlefs, and cried until it was renewed, when his fleep was 
again compofed. ‘This. plan was purfued’ during a week, at the 
end of which, an abforption of the extravafated lymph took places” 
the ‘cuticle which had been elevated to fo great an extent, began ta 
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‘fhrink and: fhrivel; in a few days it became ragged and torn, 
and was taken away without any painful fenfation, a perfectly 
well healed furface appearing underneath. 


This cafe, it appears, has been attended by Sir Walter. 


Farquahar, to whom Mr. Earle expreffes his acknowledgments for 


his kind attention, alfo for being the firft who fuggefted this mode 


of treatment. -Their converfations frequently turned on the effi- 
_ cacy of the means employed, and they mutually regretted that this 
practice was fo little known. . This feems/to have induced Mr. 


Earle 'to take up his pen upon thefubje&. He makes the follow-. 


ing obfervations upon his fon’s cafe: ‘If I am allowed to judge 
from the feverity and fituation of the burn, and from the foft and 
tender ftru€ture of the parts concerned in the cafe juft defcribed, 
and to reafon from what I have feen in many others, I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that, had it been treated by any of the means 


commonly employed, the inflammation would have rifen much _ 


higher, and continued much longer ; confequently the pain would 
have been more fevere, and of longer duration, accompanied with 
fever. From the. greater degree of heat, and irritation, the 
blifter would Have continued. to increafe, and, if the intentional 
opening of it, which by fome was advifed, had been avoided, it 
would have ‘burft; the admiffion of air would have produced a 
flough, in which the tendons would have been implicated; in 
confequence the mufcles, no longer ferviceable, would have be- 
come contracted, and the hand for ever beeri left maimed and 
ufelefs.’—Such are the conclufions attempted to be drawn from 
this cafe: I muft confefs the premifes do not appear to warrant 


them; I muft therefore beg leave to draw the reader’s attention to 


fome of the facts as ftated above, from which I fhall be induced 
to draw very oppofite inferences. .It is faid, ‘a blifter arofe, 
which, by degrees, in one large bladder, occupied the whole of 
the palm of the hand, and the infide of the thumb and fingers.’ 
From this it appears that the extravafation of lymph had not taken 


place. when the ice was firft applied. _ I fhould therefore conclude | 


‘that ice applied to a burned part will not excite the abforbents fo 
as to keep up the equilibrium of action between them and the 
flimulated exhalents, upon which, in this, {tate of the irritated 
furface, chiefly depends the cure. I have frequently feen vefica- 
tions quickly reabforbed by the ufe of the ftrongeft ftimulants ; 
and in general blifters are prevented from forming after their ap- 

lication. From feeing fuch effects. from known and demonftra- 
bie caufes, I cannot but fuppofe that they muft arife from, fome 
certain laws of the fyftern; and as nature has allowed. herfelf to 
be feen in thefe procefies,@b bow with fubmiffion to her decrees, 
and leok upon it as the higheft honour mortals are allowed, to be- 
come her interpreters.. For an explanation of thofe,laws I refer 
the reader to what I formerly advanced onthe effects of heat, &c. 


‘ 
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« Jn this Peafe Mr. Earle has given me  fome certain data oe 
to form a judgment upon. ‘The formation of a blifter is 
with me a determined point to judge of the extent, of the 
injury in that part. This accident clafles ‘with ~thofe in 
which there is an increafed ation, but no deftruction of the 
parts. Had the cutis itfelf been deftroyed, there would have been 
no blifter ; the blifter therefore demonttrates the extent of the ac= 
cident; and in this cafe I can venture to aflert, with the fame 
conviction in my own mind, that none of the tremendous confe- 
quences pourtrayed by Mr. Earle would have happened, as I can, ~ 
that two and two make four. Whatever mode had been followed, _ 
the child would have recovered ; and I believe if nothing had been 
done, he would have been wéll as foon. Ido not fee the reafon — 
why the opening of the blifter was fo ‘much dreaded : irritation:on 
any part of the furface, fo as to produce the action of the exha-_ 
lents to throw out ferum, appears to me to be nearly the fame, -— 
‘whether it arife from cantharides, muftard, hot water, heated — 
fubftances, &e. &c. Now we know it formerly was the cuftom — 
in taking off a blifter to take away the whole of the ‘euticle;‘and & 
rub the bare cutis with a coarfe towel. From: this rough treat- 
ment no ill confequences arofe; a greater fecretion of pus, might 
be the effet, but I never heard of ‘the deeper feated parts being ~ 
in any danger from fuch irritation. ‘With fuch views, and fuch 
experience, I hope my conclufions will not be deemed improper; 
fhould I even venture to fay, that had the mode pointed out in — 
my former eflay been followed, he would have been well im half — 
the time; in fhort, I might almoft affert he would-not have been . 
ill: for had the part been well bathed with fpirit of turpentine, 
covered with a thick plafter of digeftive ointment foftened with — 
the fame fpirit, a poultice of bread and milk applied hot over the — 
plafter, and a fpoonful of white wine, with ten drops of ‘Tince — 
Opii been given, and the child put to bed, at the end of twenty-— 
four hours there would have been no veftige of the accident. 

“ Several cafes are then related, in which ice produced, accord-’ — 
ing to the ftatements, the moft falutary effects; but left I may be — 
thought too minute in this difcuffion, I fhall pafs them over, and — 
goon to the cafe of a poor woman, who, ina fit, fell into the: fire. ~ 
‘Theinjury extended over the whole of the neck, back, and breafts;—— 
in fhort, nearly half the body was fcorched, and there. was “one 
continued burn, which made a furface, by meafurement, of more- 
than four hundred inches. A confiderable time had elapfed after ” 
the accident, before fhe was brought to the hofpital, fo that the-_ 
heat of the fire had had fcope enough to do great mifchief; added ; 
to this, the zmfammatory attack had been ageravated by the injudi= — 
cious application of fpirits of turpentine, fo that her fufferings were 
extreme. The burnt parts were covered, as foon as poffible, with 
pounded ice, and ice water, from which fhe found immediate cafe, — 


1 
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- and lived three weeks without complainirig of much pain,:and 


without that diftreffing fever which ufually’ accompanies : fevere 


plied early, although the burn has been both extenfive and deeply 


inflicted, a ftop, has been put, to, the heat and indammation, and 


-. * Lhe foregoing cafe induced Mr. Earle fo make-the above obs 


ee oe We 


caules of 
do, term it fuccefs. to have! brought the parts toa ftate of fecretion,-~ 
We are not informed. concerning the mode of treatment after the 
procefs. of fuppuration commenced ; but from the account, we have 
reafon to conclude that the ice was continued during the whole three 
weeks of hier exiftence, as we are never told ofits being defifted from: 
Now. I can eafily fuppofe the. theory of abitraGting ‘the redundant 
portion:of heat from the fyftem, during what is called the infamma- 


tory. attack, but,1 do not fee the necefiity of continuing the fame 


means when the fyftem is going through a various circle of actions, 
which require very different means to keep up the utmoft of her 
powers in each. ,Thofe who with to ke:informed why, and upon - 
what. principles, | f{uppofe beneficial effects to have arifed from what 


_ Mr, Earle imagines to have produced the contrary, I recommend to 

read my former eflay, where they will meet with a full explanation, 
_ If, as in this cafe, 1 very muchdoubt of the advantages of the appli- 
_ Cation of ice,:I muftalfo be allowed to-doubt ofits ufefulnefs in 


cafes .of lefs magnitudes, for, 1 look at it abfira@edly,. and as 1 find 
it contrary, to principle in one. inflance, I] conclude it is the fame in 
BE et cicae \, 


| On one cafe more, related in Sir James Earle’s eflay, Mr. Kentifh 
beftows fome attention... T-he lady. writes to him thus : . 
>,“ Karly in the month of March, 1792, one morhing juft after 
breakfaft, I went into the parlour to {peak to my mother, who was 
fitting by the fire-fide, fo that I ftood on the hearth with my back to 
the fire; and as foon as I had communicated what I had to fay to 
her, and my fifter, who was with her, I was going to quit the 


_ ¥oom, when the latter looking up, perceived that. the back of my- 
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found mé in a fair way of doing well, and only requefted I would: 


_ perfevere in applying the ice frequently, and in the intervals keep 


the hog’s lard and ice to the burns. I foon experienced the benefit 
of this method of treatment, for in a few days the fire was entirely 
drawn out, and though all the blifers had broke, not one of them 


_ had the leaft tendency to become a fore. [ This would appear to con» 
- tradiét the terrible confequences that Mr. Earle predigted, fhould the 
_ bhifter have broke fpontaneoufly in the cafe of his fon’s hand.] Con- 


fidering how much I was burnt, the pain I futfered was compara. 
tively trifling [From what could this lady judge? It does not ap~ 


_ pear foe had ever been burnt before, or feen others who had}; which I 
am perfuaded, was entirely owing to the application of the ice; and 


my mother, who alfo ufed the ice to her hands, was cured in a few 
days. In the courfe of a month or five weeks I perfe@tly recovered, 
and have never fince fuffered the fmalleft inconvenience from that 
accident; nor did J at the time catch any cold, though I fat up for 


_ the moft part of the firft night, with fcarce any clothing, and as 


the ice diffolved, of courfe I was very wet [This account does not' 


Speak much for the comfort of this practice to the individual’ s feelings]; 


and although I had before this accident, been for more than two 


years greatly indifpofed by zervous complaints, I had not any fit, 
or thofe nervous fymptoms which my friends were apprehenfive 
‘would have been the cafe, after the terror and fright I fuffered by 
the accident.”’ : +c 
Mr. Kentifh does not feem inclined to confider this lady’s narra- 
tive with ferioufnefs, as appears from his intervening remarks. 
Nor does he coincide with the two eminent medical knights, when. 


it appears, they. confider. fire as a body which enters, or rather 


unites with part of the fyftem, and which is drawn out by any body, » 
having a fmaller proportion of caloric, and therefore capable of re- 


ceiving moft quickly the furplus of heat in the part affected. 


Sir J. Earle fays, “‘ from every obfervation I have made, the fire 


_ does not produce all its effects on the firft attack, or immediate con- 


tact with the part; but afterwards lies ranking in it, and continues 


_ to fpread its deftructive influence until its fury is fpent, or its power 
counteracted, as is evident from the continuance and even increafe_ 


of the exceffive pain and inflammation.”’ 


Mr. Kentifh having at fome lemeth reviewed the pamphlet in 


-queftion, and combated.the principle upon which the practice of 
cold applications is founded, proceeds to relate:fome cafes which 


he thinks ftill further demonftrate its fallacy, and eftablifh the oppa- 
_ fite principle upon a firm bafis. As the object is of no fmall im- 
- portance, we fhall introduce them here. ; 


“ Some of the following cafes,” fays Mr. Kentifh, “ have hap- 


_ pened under my own eye; and others are related by gentlemen of 


xe” 


whom I have no knowledge, and over whom. certainly can. have 


exercifed no influence. ‘Their unbiaffed teftimonies, therefore, wil 
So a ee Satay ek CR 18s OS ay dee 
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add confiderably to the importance of the evidence, particularly with 
that clafs of readers, who judge merely from confequences. ‘To the 
admirers of principle in medicine as well as in other fciences, it muft 
give infinite pleafure to fee that the beautiful movements of the 
animal economy, which medical philofophers in their clofets have 
fuppofed to exift, are here difplayed, and proved by careful attention” 
to phenomena that appear during the different {tages of dangerous 
actions in'the fyftem ; and that by different treatment during thofe — 
_ Stages, the individual may be reftored to health, or the living power 
-exhaufted to death. guise) an Bee G ‘a 
“ The following cafe, which was communicated to me long be- 
fore the publication of Mr. Earle’s book, bears fo ftrongly on'the — 
point in queftion, that I have much pleafure in laying it before the 
public. We havehere from accident, what the moft candid prac-~ ~ 
titioner would have wifhed from defign, had a comparifon been'de= 
fired of the efficacy of the different modes. The-cafe is thus re- — 
lated by Mr. Anderfon, furgeon, of Newcaftle upon Tyme: 


- 2. 
Fo a oe a ol 


Case. “ A lady, in endeavouring to remove a pan from the fire hi 
which contained boiling fat, had the misfortune to receive fome of it __ 
on her right arm and face: I faw her a few minutes after the acei- 
dent, about nine o’clock in the morning; fhe was fitting on the — 
floor, and her arm was immerfed in a pail’of cold water; her face q 
was flufhed and appeared much fealded, and fhe complained. of great 


heat and pain. J immediately applied the ol. terebinth. to it, and 
continued it fora few minutes. She faid that her arm was.fomuch ~ 
relieved by the water, and that it had fucceeded fo well in a former 
accident, that fhe wifhed to continue it for a few hours. [faw her ~ 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, her face looked much better, — 
and was eafy. She had continued the immerfion, often changing 
the water; but when her arm was taken out, though only a minute, ~ 
fhe complained much of the pain; izdeed it appeared that the in= 
flammation was increafed.. I recommended an emollient poultice, 
after fhe fhould be tired of the cold water. Inthemorning I called 
‘again, and was informed that the pain of her arm had been great 
during the night. The ‘inflammation had extended above the ~ 
elbow, feveral large vefications had been opened, and deep floughs — 
formed on her hand and arm. I applied a digeftive ointment to 
thefe parts, and a large warm poultice over the. whole. The face — 
was perfectly eafy, and had no vefications, but the cuticle was:a 

little abraded. I fearcely need add that the arm required drefling — 
daily for a fortnight after the accident.” Ber bey ty ae 


Mr. Kentifh adds that this report was given to’him, and has & 
been in his poffeffion fince the year 1798; and he thinks ‘the facts 
fo clearly ftated, and the concfufion ‘fo obvious, that it is almoft — 
unneceflary to make any remarks upon the cafee Fig, 

Defending himfelf againft a furmife of the authors of the Medical — 
and Chirurgical Review, who have fuppofed him more governed by 
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theory than practice in his diflike to cold applications, Mr. Kentith 
telates the following cafe that happened to his affiftant Mr. Bell, 
He had the back of his hand feverely fealded by fteam between nine 
and ten o’clock in the morning, in the fummer of the year 1792, 
and being partial to cold applications from fome preconceived theory, 
immediately after the accident plunged it into a jar full of aqua 
lithargyr. acetat. comp. which he renewed as often as it became 
warm.. This was continued during the whole day: at night it 
being painful when taken out of the cold liquid, folded rags wetted . 
with the mineral water were.applied at bed-time, and thirty drops 
of tinct. opii taken. Notwithftanding thefe. means, it interrupted 
his night’s repofe, and frequently required frefh wetting. On the 
following morning it was bliftered, and pretty eafy, until he had 
eccafion to ride a few miles into the country, when the pain re- 
turned, though not fo violently as at firft. On his return he again 
_ reforted to the jar of cold liquid, and in about two hours’he was 
free from pain. Nothing further remarkable happened. 
“ ‘The reviewers obferve,”” fays Mr. Kentifh, “ We cannot help 
fufpecting, that the author’s objections to the ufe of cold applica- 
tions are more the confequence of a previous theory, than founded | 
in accurate obfervation of their full effeéts. The ufe of cold water 
' in burns feems to us to be eftablifhed on the fureft foundation of 
( facts; although it muft be aliowed that there are cafes in which, 
from the great extent of the injury, as well as from other caufés, it: 
may be inapplicable, and therefore it may be defirable to have other 
remedies, to which we can occafionally.recur.’ If thefe gentlemen 
will look at the above cafe, they will fee my opinions were not 
drawn from mere theory in refpe@t of cold applications: befides, I 
have in more extenfive burns, viz in collieries, tried the effects of 
the aqua vegeto mineralis applied cold with rags wetted, which has 
always momentarily been attended with that deception of fenfe, viz. 
producing eafe, though it has ever been followed in my {phere of 
experience, by a greater fubfequent degree of pain.” : 
Mr. Kentifh next remarks on fome farther ftriGtures of the 
_ Medical Reviewers, who are inclined to defend the practice of cold 
_ applications. ‘They fay, ‘even admitting the author’s theory, 
' that the cure depends on inducing a unity of action between the 
injured part and the fyftem, the local application of cold may be 
_ defended; forthe power of cold in leffening action is admitted, and 
by this means the exceflive action of the part may be reduced to its 
* proper level.”—‘* What is bere meant by cold”? obferves Mr. © 
Kentifh. “I have wifhed to avoid the confufion arifing from inde- 
finite terms. If they mean by cold, the application of water at 40 
deg. to a furfaee injured by water heated to 212 deg. which I fup- 
_ pofe they do, I affirm it is not compatible with my theory, nor 
- with my practice. To apply water at 200 deg. in fuch cafe is 12, 
degrees of cold; but {uch is the Rate of our language, that if we 
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do this, we fay that heat, or a violent itimulating application, is wfed$ 
et it is evident that it is not a ftimulus in comparifon with that — 
which caufed the injury, but is applied to prevent the to fudden — 
- diminution of the violent action caufed by the injuring ftimulus : 
now the application of cold water in the common acceptation of © 
the term, caufes the very injury stfelf which,the whole of my prac= 
tice tends to obviate.” ae a ast 
Mr. Kentih calls the application of cold water thecure by paralyfis, 
- and fays, he has been informed by a gentleman who has been ftudying 
at Edinburgh, that this treatment is in generat ufe there. A lady 
of that city who had been fcalded in her foot, kept it immerfedin | 
cold water, frequently renewed, for three days, and the two inters_. 
vening nights. “ Even admitting the power of cold,” fays Mr. 
Kentith, “ to cure burns by fuch a continued application, it could _ 
only with fafety be allowed to very limited injuries ; for -in cafes — 
which frequently occur in collieries, of men engulphed in liquid fire, 
nothing fhort of a cold bath could apply to the whole of the injured _ 
{urface, and fuch an application for fuch a length of time, I appre- — 
hend would be fatal.’’ | 4 3) My ty oN ie 
We find in the Memoirs of the London Medical Society, a — 
paper which was read to the fociety in 1780, by Mr. Lowdel. — 
In this, cold applications are recommended in burns: he fays, “ A _ 
lady’s head drefs having took fire, his hand was much burnt in ex- ¥, 
tinguifhing it. Finding his pain mush relieved by applying cold ~ 
oil, he immerfed his hand into a large pot of oil, and the interval of 
eafe, became longer. He afterwards ufeda poultice of oatmeal, ex- — 
tract of lead, and oil, on going to bed, and waked next morning ~ 
_ free from complaint, except that two fmall blifters remained, which ~ 
afterwards gave hint no trouble.’” Tk aah irate 
In the ‘sth volume of the fame Memoirs, fome cafes are alfo re- 
lated by Mr. Parkinfon, of Leicefter, in which cold produced by the — 
evaporation of {pirit of wine, is recommended, in preference to the _ 
ufual mode of applying ite | i Aaa ie 
Case I—A young woman had her face, neck, fhoulder, and — 
part of the abdomen, fcalded by hot water. The ufual o7ly appliea- — 
tions ‘had been ufed for two hours previous to the author’s vifit. — 
During twenty-four hours a pint of fpirit of wine was confumed in — 
moiftening the affected parts, which were firft covered with bladder. _ 
«© Whenever the operator defifted for a little, pain recurred with fe- 
verity, but ceafed upon reapplicatien of the means. ‘The excoriated 
parts, which were much lefs than might have been expected, were * 
drefled with common white cerate, under which they” fpeedily ; 
healed.”’ a aie 
Case II.— By the explofion of fome gunpowder, a young man i. 
a blackfmith, was terribly burnt: having his coat off, his fhirt took — 
fire, and increafed the feverity of the accident. The parts injured — 
were firft wafhed with warm milk and water ; rags fpread with cerate 
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were next applied, and on the outfide of this application fpirit of - 


wine was unremittingly ufed for twenty-four hours. ‘This produced 
eafe, with confiderable abatement of inflammation. ‘This. plan was 
-purfued till the evening of the third day. “Two quarts of fpirit of 
wine were confumed; the deep floughs were drefled with {oft di- 
geftive; a cooling purge was given ; and wax and.oil completed the 


‘cure. No deformity of confequence remained.’? Some more cafes of | 


{maller import are added. 


On the laft of thefe details Mr. Kentifh remarks, that Mr. 


_ Parkinfon’s difappointment in the common mode of applying cold 
__ by faturnine applications, &c. arofe from his own miftake in draw-~ 
_ ing his conclufions of the effects of alcohol. | “1 rather fuppofe,”’ 
fays he, “ the /fimulant effet of that application would have a con- 
fiderable thare in producing the good confequences Mr. Parkinfon 
relates, notwithftanding the care taken to prevent its entire good 
effets by intervening media.’? atin es 
Several cafes of the fuppofed benefit arifing from cold in burns 
may be feen in’ Mr. Kentith’s ‘fir (t eflay, page 44, ina memoir from 


La Medicine Kelairée. We fhall now proceed to {peak of that 


‘ gentleman’s mode of treating burns by the ule of local and confti- 
tutional {timulants. * | . 


3 s 4 . ° we wo | 
Sxcr. Ill. On the Treatment of Burns by flimulating’ Remedies. 


Pad 


Mr. Kentith, who has introduced to general notice’ this moft _ 


_ valuable improvement in the mode of treating burns, has, from his 
_ vicinity to the coal mines, where accidents frequently happen from 
the explofion of iriflammable air, a moft extenfive practice in this 
branch of furgery ; and, from what has been already faid, it muit 
appear, that his experience and ingenuity claim the mo 
* attention and examination of his brethren on this fubje&t. He 
“ that if men would, in general, confine their 
{cience would make a more-rapid progrefs, 
ached toindividuals. It is by 


. judicioufly remarks, 
_ efforts to a few points, 
x though there might be lefs brilliancy att 


~ 


: ‘ ° ° e * ° ey 
~ a divifion of tabour that perfeCtion is to be attained in the {cientific, 


"as well as in the mechanic arts.” 

In order to demonftrate the pr 
- direéts the application of ftimulants to burns, we 
“ing paffage : Tha : | 
- ferent degrees of temperature upon the animal fyftem. It will 


é there appear, that animals endowed with the property of life have 


_ apower of preferving their 
A perature proportioned to f the 
and, if gradually applied, the extent of the icale is greater. Man 
~ will exift from zero to two 
_ heit’s thermometer; though rapid chan 


inciple’on which Mr. Kentifh 
quote the follow= 
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ges, much within that range, 
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I have mentioned at fome length the effects of dif- 


{t candid - 


exiftence under a varied degree of tem- 
the perfection of their organization ; ~ 


hundred and fixty degrees of Fahren- 


. thefe principles: In the beginning of this year (1800) thee ye | 
as aft a 


‘ 


‘will deftroy him. Such is his glafly effencé, that it appears necef= — 
fary to treat him as artifts do that fubftance, viz. to anneal him, by. F 
allowing his temperature to be changed gradually. Such is, in 
fome delicate conftitutions, the narrow {cale of accommodating — 
power in thefy{tem, fhat a change which appears infenfible to per- 
fons of a mote healthy’ frame, produces {uch difturbance in the 
a€tions of abforption and fecretion, as ‘to bring on complaints of aa 
the moft ferious nature. Delicate ladies. who keep clofe within - 
the houfe, in going from one room to another, bring on that, {tate 
of the fyftem known by the term of catching cold. This ftate is 
alfo very frequently induced by a too fudden and great application ~ 
of the ftimulus of heat, after the torpor induced from lowering _ 
the temperature only a few degrees. The effe& of a diminifhed — 
quantity of heat is proved, by the faéts adduced by Mr. Hunter, of — 
the rabbits’ ears, to have ftopped all a€tion in ‘the part; and the — 
effect of increafed heat applied to my own body, proves the 
increafed aétion induced by heat. Ido not mean by this to deny 
the power of fire combining with and decompofing any part of the _ 
fyftem to which it has been fo applied. fam well convinced I 
could burn my finger off over an Argand’s lamp; but, after this — 
decompofition, I fhould not expect that ice would draw out the a 
caloric, and reftore me my finger. “When caloric combines with — 
any fubftance, a chemical union takes place; and when this is — 
done with the living animal fibre, it is at the expence of a deftruc- _ 
tion of organization, which no human art can reftore in that indi- 

vidual fibre. Yet, fuppofing a finger, or part of a finger, to bé fo 

deftroyed, there muft have been increafed action previoufly to — 
deftruétion ; and where deftruétion ceafes, increafed action, from 
this greateft of all known ftimuli, will begin. Now, as [think it 
will be granted that parts cannot be reftored, thofe which we have 
to take care of muft clafs under the head of parts with increafed 
action. If this be admitted, I believe I have formerly pointed out 
the beft known modes of treatment. What to me is one of the 
moft convincing proofs of the truth of the principles I wifh to be 
made known is, that the inverfe of them is proved to be true by the 

éxperience of ‘all countries fubject to a diminifhed temperature 5, 

and, reafoning upon the fame data, Mr. Earle’s. principle muft be 

erroneous; for inftance, if in a plus of heat it fhould be drawn off 

by cold, in a minus of heat it fhould be added by the body which is, + 

the readieft to part with its heat. "The following cafe will illuftrate ~ 


fevere ftorm, in which many fhips were loft upon the coait or - 
Northumberland, and a great number of men perithed from the © 
intenfity of the cold. ‘Three were taken toa {mall inn in a fifhing~ — 
town,on the coaft, and as one was very much ‘froft-bitten, with the 
beft intentions in the world the good people ef the inn prepar 
hot bath for him, in which having kept him a fuflicient tyme, tht 


/ 
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put him to bed, and gave him fome hot ale and brandy. The cons 
fequence of this treatment was, that the torpid actions of the » 


fyitem were fo rapidly put in motion, that the vital power was ex- 


haufted in forty-eight hours, and the man died. The others, who 
fortunately had not fo much falfe care beftowed upon them, reco- 
_. vered with difficulty ; for, although they did not ufe the bath, they 
had a fhare of the other {timuli applied, fufficient to produce perni-~ 


x 


cious effects. Now, had Mr. Earle’s principle been right, the man 


would have lived, as they took the readieft way of applying, both > © 


externally and internally, the deficient heat. Had the oppofite prac- 
tice been ufed with this man, I have very little doubt but he would 
have recovered the froft-bitten parts (the extremities, both fupe- 
ior and inferior) fhould have been thawed in water not above 
forty degrees; he fhould then have been put into a cold bed, ina 
room without a fire; and, if he had been allowed any {timulating 
drink (fuch as ale), it at leaft fhould. have been cold : but of the: 
' propriety of allowing, at an early period, even this ftimulus of cold 
. fermented liquor, Ihave my doubts. For the danger of allowing 
. too great {timulus after what is termed an accumulation of irritabi- 
lity, I refer the reader to accounts of {hipwrecked people : the nar- 
rative of the lofs of the Bounty will fupply them with fufficient 
obfervations on this head.” 3) 

In a fecond effay, the ingenious author purfues the principle ’ 
of treatment recommended in his former one, though in the detail 
of practice he has been induced to make fome alterations, which 
he thinks highly advantageous. He fays, “In the firft fpecies, 
where the action of a part only is increafed, I have not found any 
thing better for the firft application than the heated ol. terebinth. 

_ and the digeftive thinned with the fame. In fuperficial burns, 
_ ‘when the pain has ceafed, it will be advifable to defift from this. 
_ application in about four-and-twenty hours, ag that time, in many 
cafes, will be fufhcient, and at the fecond drefling a digeftive fuf- 
ficiently thinned with common oil, will be adequate to the cafe; 
_and on the third day to begin with the ceratum e Japide calaminari. 
I have frequently feen fecondary. inflammation excited by the — 
_ remedy, which, in the firft inftance, puzzled and perplexed me 
_ confiderably : I have likewife been informed of this confequence by 
_ pleveral gentlemen. The moft certain remedy for this unpleafant 
i {fymptom is to apply a plafter, with digeltive thinned with oil, or a 
4 plafter of cerate, and over that a /arge waim poultice. This moft 
effectually takes off the irritation of the part, and the cerate will — 
finifh the cure. Should there be much ‘uneafinefs of the fyftem, 
an anodyne proportioned to the age of the patient fhould: be 
given.” a : | : 
The following extracts from the firft eflay will exhibit Mr. Ken« 
tifh’s practice in detail. He fays, | 


ye, ae 


4 (heat), all its funétions are performed well. If the heat applied’ — 


- ‘ 


a “ Of thofe cafes where the adtion of a part is only increafed. . 


application of a quantity of difengaged or combined calorie to a 
_ ‘party which throws it into a violent ftate of action, according to. 
. the ftructure of the part injured: this takes place fometimes from _ 
_ the combuftion of inflammable gaffes, as in mines, or the explo- 


_ will prevent your negleting any part which has been hurt; it 


too profufe or too negligent; but, as the intolerable pain is fuch, 


 fion; let it be mixed up with as much {pirit of turpentine as it v 
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To enable-us to give a clearer defcription, it will be neceffary to _ 
divide the treatment into two ‘parts, namely, the external and — 
internal.” . . ; i, a 

1ft, Of the external means Mr. Kentith fays: 


«© When the fyftem is expofed to.a certain degree of caloric ~ 


* 


to ‘any part fhould be gradually increafed, the action of that part a 
is likewife increafed, which, if in a {mall degree, and long conti- 
“nued, would produce various effects upon the reft of che Aer a 
but it isnot this degree I am now to defcribe; it is afudden ~ 


fion of gunpowder, and, at other times, from heated or boiling © 
fluids, fuch as oil, fteam, water, &c. or from heated folid metallic - 
or ftony bodies. ‘The extent of the injury may be eafily judged of 
from the appearance of the parts, except, as in the inftances of the 7 
‘miners, where the cuticle is fo filled with fine- coal duft, as. to 

render them quite black ; but the feelings of the unhappy fufferers — 


will always, however, be better to apply the remedy to parts that 
have not been hurt, than to negleét any that have. The next a 
drefling will fufliciently point out to you if you have either been 


there is no fear but you will be called in as foon as poflible. If — 
vefications have begun to form, trouble neither yourfelf nor the 

patient to open them, as your time may be more ufefully employed. — 
{f the cuticle thould be Jacerated in any part fo as to expofe the — 
tkin, it need not make any difference in the means ufed, as the — 
extent and pain of an injury which has detached the cuticle, by — 
means of the violent application of heat, will not be increafed, even 


an pain, from any application I have ever yet feenufed. 
*¢ Take) astea-cup, and put-fome of the beft rectified fpirit of 
‘wine, or {pirit of wine with camphor, or {pirit of turpentine, into 
it, then place it in a bafin of hot ‘water, fo as to heat it to what) 
you can bear with your finger; then, by means of a rag dipped ing be 
this, or a probe armed witha good deal of lint, wafh and bathe |. 
the whole of the injured furface, which, when done two or three — vi 
times over, apply plafters to the whole, formed in the following 4 


Manner : . wae. ae 
“ ‘Take of the common yellow bafilicon according-to the occa- 


will take to make it of the confiftence of a liniment, which, wh 
{pread upon thin old cloth, is to be applied to the part; the w 
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_ and oil of the bafilicon will fill up the pores of the cloth, fo as tov 
_ prevent evaporation, by which means the {trong {timulant powers 
-of the turpentine, or alcohol, or camphor, or ail together, are fo 
confined upon the furface, as to excite the abforbents to the very 
“aincrealed action we with; and when this has. taken place, ‘ the 
ae quantity of oil is fufhcient to preferve the cuticle in a pleafant 
~ itate.. : 
* T have not found the ftri& order given by former authors of 
_-very frequent dreflings fo neceflary as they inculcated, nay, on the 
contrary, I have found them prejudicial; for the very quick eva- 
poration that takes place on expofing or uncovering the furface 
_ any time during the firft four-and-twenty hours is pernicious; I 
therefore only drefs the patient once a-day, even at the firft, 
unlefs in fome inftances.. If the accident fhould happen early in 
the morning, he may be a fecond time drefied in the evening, but 
even that indulgence is more in compliance with the prejudices 
‘of the patient and his friends, than from any advantage I have 
ever obferved to arife from it. If he will fubmit to it, it will be 
better to allow him to remain for the firft twenty-four hours with- 
out being difturbed; if the plafters are {pread tolerably thick with 
the ointment, there will be no need of ufing any further means 
until the next dreffing. On the following day, when you are 
going to drefs your patient, the firft thing to be done is to have 
your platters fpread before you begin to take off the others (they 
are to-be {pread with the digeftive liniment, the fame as at the 
firft drefling); and then not to take off more than one at once, as 
the lefs time the parts are expofed to the a€tion of the external 
air the better.. It will feldom be neceflary to have recourfe a 
- ifecond time to the application either of the ‘pure heated alcohol, 
~ or.camphorated alcohol, or fpirit of turpentine, as the rednefs or 
apparent inflammation will appear much lefs vivid; it will be. 
neceflary, therefore, to diminifh your exciting means, as the aCtion 
_ diminifhes; fome proof fpirit, or fome laudanum with the cold- 
» nefs taken off, will be fufficient for this dreiling, and the plafters 
_ - immediately applied: they ought to have been fo near a fire as to © 
emake them near the temperature of the patient’s body, to avoid 
any chillinefs fucceeding their application: this being done, your 
_ » patient is to remain quiet for twenty-four hours longer, at which 
f time you will generally find that the appearance of inflammation 
has difappeared, and where there had been any {mall vefications 
in the firft inftance, there will be feen fuch a fecretion of pus as 
may be noticed the fecond day after the application of a blifter; 
the ftimulants will now have performed. their office, and if conti- 
-nued on they will produce unpleafant effects themfelves, {omewhat 
refembling the complaint they were meant to cure, although on a 
different part of the fyftem, as by thefe means the external abforbent 
veilels would be the moit excited, whereas the original accident 


‘ 
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appears to have excited the exhalant veflels more; for which teas 
fon,as the equilibrium of aGtion will appear nearly to be reftored, 
it will now be neceffary to apply lets irritating fubftances; there 
fore, inftead of bafilicon made into a lmuiment with {pirit of turpen= 
tine, it may be rendered into a\proper confiftence with camphor~ 
ated oil. Should. ¢ven this be too itrong, and any appearanceof 
irritation take place, the cerate with lapis calaminaris, or Goulard’s — 
cerate, will anfwer every purpofe, and abate any irritation that 
may have arifen from the former applications. What I have found — 
very effectual in fuch cafes, is an ointment made with the addition 
of a fcruple of flowers of zinc to an ounce of the white omtment ~ 
(unguentum cere albe,); this continued until the part healsiisin ~ 
general fufhicient; but if the {kin fhould, after healig, remain” 
very tender, and likely to crack, a liniment, formed of lime water 
and linfeed oil, would be ufeful. I have frequently found much 
advantage from camphorated oil in this’ {tage. ‘Thefe means pro- 
perly attended to, and keeping the tender {kin covered from the 
too great action of the external air, I have found effeCtual in curing” 
and quickly reftormg the cuticle to a healthy ftate, after moft - 
fevere cafes.” | 20%. Ca 
 adly, Lhe internal means are thus enumerated: - eh eee cs sf 
“ In order to form a judgment of what ought to be the internal _ 
means, let us enquire what effects are produced from lighter _ 
qrritations upon fubjects poffefling different degrees of ftrength. — 
Suppofe, for inftance, a healthy vigorous man receives a feald a 
upon his body, of the fize of the palm of the hand, a confiderable _ 3 
degree of pain follows, the parts are thrown into a violent action, '~ 
and, from abforption.and fecretion being unequal, an effufion takes 
place; whatever be the means that are ufed for this accident, the ~ 
energy of the parts is fuch as, ina few days, to have run through ~ 
their different flages, and the part gradually re-affumes its former 
healthy functions, without having difturbed thofe of the other — 
parts of the body. But had this accident happened toa man of an 
arritable habit, the confequences would be very different; the pain ~ 
would appear to be much greater, at leaft the patient would fhew — 
greater fymptoms of fuffering; not only the ation of the part — 
would be increafed, but alfo the aétion of all the fympathifing 
parts of the body, the pulfe would be quickened, and a real fym=« 
pathetic fever would take place; probably the part itfelf, inftead © 
of {péeedily coming to a fuppuration, might communicate its dif- 
- eafed action to the contiguous parts, which would afflume ‘the’ — 
eryfipelatous inflammation, and require a much greater length of 
time to run through the different {tages of the difeafe. Now fuch Z 
different effects being produced upon different fyftems by exaétly _ Fe 
the fame caufe, would require very different treatment:.To the 
robuft conftitution, nothing might appear neceflary, the vis medi= 
catrix nature would alone be fufhcient; nay, it might go further; « 
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_\ and refit’ the rafh attempts of igitorance under the {pecious pre-" 
tence of afliftance; but with the nervous, irritable habit, we fhould 
be: obliged to have recourfe to tonic remedies, or fubmit to long 
and tedious cures, which too frequently. are the confequence. 

<< To what are we to attribute the different appearances in thele 
two cafes, both arifing from the fame caufe? Is it not natural to 
conclude, that the different. degrees of f{trengtly which they pot 
feffed was the caufe? What conclufion may we draw from this? 
Surely,’ that ftrength refifts the fympathetic irritative aCtions of 
other parts, and that weaknefs induces them. Now if this is ad+ 
mitted, it will follow that in all cafes we fhould make the fyftem 
as {trong as we can,' immediately upon the attack ; for, according 
to the degree of {trength the fubje&t poffefled at the time, fuch 
will be the degree of injury. From whence it will follow, that in 
cafes of great magnitude, where the violence is confiderable, the 
ftrongeft habit will ftand in the fame relative {late to this acci+ 
dent, as the weak irritable habit did to the {maller, that is, the 

‘quantity of violence is {tronger than the refifting powers of the 
fyftem; the weaknefs, therefore, of the fyftem is the caufe of its © 

fall. 'Thisy weaknefs is no’ refle€tion upon the powers of the 
fyftem, for fire is not the element we ate organifed to exift in. 
But the fubje&t leads to the inveftigation of our powers, with: 
refpect to refifting the ation of fire, in order that, when we are 
unfortunately expofed to its pernicious influence, we may place 
ourfelves in that pofture of defence: which, from experience, »we 
are convinced is the beft. v 

» & The animal fyftem performs a feries of a€tions: different 

_ parts have different fun@ions, but the refult of the whole is unity 
- or health; for if any part is either increafed or diminithed in its 

_ proportion to the whole, the other parts fympathile with it. ‘This 

' fympathy is more ftrongly marked in fome difeafes than in others 3 - 

- the fkin and the ftomach have a particular fympathy in moft dit- 

’ eafes; and the fkin in: others, which are not of confequence 

_ enough to affedtithe ftomach. ._ patie 

- 6 Jn intermittents we find this folution of the continuity of 

. ation upon the furface excites the fyftem to ule the molt violent 

: ‘exertions, which throws it into unnatural increafed actions, ‘in 

, forder to.reftore the unity of action; which when done, it gradu 

4 ally fubfides, and leaves the body ina weakened ftate, from the 

_ too great exertion which the alarm of the Jyitem had thrown it 

into. © As this exertion is totally involuntary, it may be termed the 

wis confervatrix nature. ; 

_ .& This fymptom of intermittents feems entirely to have de- 

_ pended upon this caufe; for if the fyftem is placed in fach a fitua- 

tion as to prevent this taking place, the other confequences will not 

» follow : for inftance, previous to an ague fit, put the patient mto a 

warm bed, keep him heated with clothes, and excite the internal 
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~ furface with warm ftimulatingWubftances; and that paroxy{m will — 
“fot take place; that is, prevent the torpor of the part taking place, 
by keeping up the unity of ‘the ation of the whole, and all the | 
fymptoms will be avoided. Now it appears, -from the fhivering — 
always taking place in burns of any extent, that a folution of the © 
continuity of ection -muit, if great, produce the fame effect, whe- _ 
ther arifing from excefs or defect of action in the part; that is, | 
whenever a {olution takes place from the torpor of a part, ‘the 
whole is thrown into inordinate action, to make the part take up ~ 
the action of the whole; on the contrary, when a folution of the © 
continuity of action takes place, from the excefs of a part, the 
whole fyitem is thrown into a commotion to take on the ation of 
the part. hus, in both cafes, the natural bias to an equilibrium 
-of action is fufficiently apparent. Vomiting, which is a common 
fymptom previous to the hot fit of an intermittent, and feems to 
proceed from the fympathy of the external and internal furfaces *, 
fometimes takes place in burns. In one cafe, where the fubje& 
| was immerfed in caloric, which was in contaét with the whole, — 
‘without any-intervening fubftance, the folution of the continuity of | 
action brought on fuch fevere fhivering, as to caufe violent fick- _ 
_nefs, and a bilious vomiting, the fame as in’an ague fit, = 
“* From what has been already faid, it will appear obvious, that’ ~ 
the intention to be fulfilled ought to be the refforing the unity ‘A , 
. a€iiin of the whole fyfiem as foon as poffible ; fo that thofe parts which — 
have only had their ation increafed, are, by this re-union, as-it — 
were, to the fy{tem, allowed again to form a part of the whole, and 
‘recover as it were by. the firft-intention; the more immediately 
thefe means ‘are ufed the better. The firft-few hours in the . 
treatment of fuch accidents is of the greateft moment; as the 
caufe was violent and inftantaneous, the effeéts will be in fome 
degree fimilar. ‘This mode of relief is only to be continued for a 
certain length of time, and it requires great attention in the praQti- 
_tioner to be enabled to throw the fy{tem into fuch a ftate as to — 
abforb the difeafed action, and then gradually bring down the 
whole to the natural ftandard of action, by nicely diminifhing the — 
- exciting powers, fo as to aflift, and not offend, the fyftem by our — 
Interference. After the excitement has been carried as far as — 
may have been thought neceflary with ether and alcohol internally, — 
which ought only to be given once or twice, and that within the _ 
firft eight or twelve hours, wine or ale may be allowed the fole — 
lowing four-and-twenty hours, and very little on the third day, as _ 
the fecretion of pus will begin to take place, when it will be no 
longer neceflary to excite the fyftem. Ihave generally added - 
jaudanum to the alcohol, from the general idea of its abating — 
oe : : _ ’ - 9 


* By internal furfaces is meant all the fecreting furfaces of the body, which 
‘Mr. K. believes, have a very confiderable {ympathy with each other. “a 
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pain; whether in this complaint it may be an auziliary to the 
other means or not, in the firft inftance, Iam uncertain, but 


_ future experience may enable me to gain that information, cither 


from my own obfervation, or that of fome of my medical friends, 
who have promifed that they will not only give me information on 
that part, but of every other particular which may occur; and 


_ fome of them have extenfive fields for remark upon the treatment 


of this {pecies of accident. 
© Secondly, Of thofe cafes where fome have their ation 

increafed, and others their action deftroyed. Thé mode of 
treatment in this clafs I fhall divide into two parts, namely, the 
external and internal means.” 

ift, Lhe external treatment Mr. K. defcribes in thefe words : 

“ Having already mentioned what I found the moft advan- 
tageous in burns with only increafed ation, it will be unneceflary 


in this place to repeat what was there faid; I fhall only add, that 


as I never faw a burn where the part was fo completely deftroyed 
as not to leave other parts where the action was only incréafed, I 
fhould ftrongly recommend the ufe of thofe means which would 
fave the then living parts; this is of the firft confequence; as for 
the dead parts, the application which is immediately applied to 
them is of very little confequence, for the throwing off thefe 
efchars depends upon a proceis of the fyftem, which the imme- 
diate application to the dead part will.in no way either retard or 
facilitate; but to place the contiguous parts in a ftate of health, 
and ftrength, fo as to perform their actions with vigour, will cer- 
tainly facilitate the procefs, and relieve the fyftem from greater 


efforts, and the patient from a tedious cure. 


_ © The progrefs of thofe parts which have only been flightly 
injured, will lead us to form a judgment of the ftate of chia 
which are further mjured; for, if the curative indications take 
place foon, and proceed with vigour in the one, we may be affured 
all the other functions are performing their offices duly in the 
other. As foon as the fkin which has had the cuticle detached 
from it begins to fecrete pus, which is fometimes the cafe upon 


. the fecond day, the parts adjoining an efchar begin the fuppura-_ 


tive procefs; that is, they tumify, and the abforbents detach the 


_ dead and living parts from each other,. while the exhalant or 


fecreting vefféls form pus; thus the furface is reftored to its 
former functions, that of a fecreting and abforbing furface, and 
although the parts are not guarded in the manner nature meant, 
yet, when the natural furface of a part is deftroyed, this /ecretion | 
and abforption is neceflary to the healing procefs, and the quick- 
nefs or flownefs with which an ulcer heals principally depends 
upon the management of thefe ftates. Iam now fpeaking of the 


.moft favourable cafes; for, though in fome fubjects this procefs 


may begin in fixty hours, yet I have feen it retarded to the tenth 
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day, and the patient recover; but, in’general, I believe te will be, 
found, that if it does not take place before that period, the eryfipe« 
latous inflammation is communicatéd by the abforbents, and the - 
fecreting veffels having their ation upon the furface fufpended, » 
the inactive parts become greater and greater, till at laft the 
fyftem, thrown into de/pair as it were, increafes its action, fo as 
to exhauft.its powers; and the whole fabric finks, from general 
debility and local fymptoms of mortification. The efchar will 
begin to detach itfelt around the edges, and, whem once the fkin is 
feparated, the other parts will follow according to their fpecific 
nature : if only the adipofe and cellular membranes are affected, 
they will foon be abforbed, and leave the wound in a fituation to 
granulate. During the procefs of floughing, a cataplafm. of milk 
and, bread, from its foftnefs, and as applying a grateful degree of © 
the ftimulus of heat, is perhaps one of the beft topical applications 
at this period ; the efchar may be wafhed with a little camphorated 
fpirit, fo cautioufly as to avoid touching the living parts, by which 
means the offenfivenefs of the wound will be much lefs to the 
patient and the attendants. ‘Should the procefs {top at any period, 
touching the part either with camphorated {pirit, or effential oil of 
turpentine, will be a fuficient {timulus to produce a renewal of | 
action. If the fecretion of pus round the edges of the wound, 
from the application of the cataplafm, fhould be too great, they 
‘fhould be wathed with a little tepid Goulard’s water, and. after- 
wards well dufted or covered with fome flowers of zinc. A ‘cata- 
_ plafm made with Goulard’s water is fometimes of very great ufe 5 
but if the furface was large, or the wound deep, the abforption of 
this mineral folution is fometimes attended-with danger; nay, I 
have fometimes feen bad effets from it in an.cintment, which has 
induced me to give the preference to the flowers of zinc, or the 
lapis calaminaris. When the dead parts are come away, the wound, 
muft be ‘treated in fuch a manner ‘as to keep as exact a balance © 
_ between the abforption andecretion as poflible ; fometimes gently — 
exciting, at others reprefiing, fo. as.to allow the fyftem to repair 
_ atfelf, which all its efforts tend to; but, as.much of this depends | 
upon the internal means, we muft now treat of that”, 
adly, The internal treatment Mr. Kentifh defcribes thuss ©. 
“From the opinion which I have already advanced, viz. that I 
never faw fo complete a deftruCtion of a part as not 'to have left — 
other parts only in.a ftate of greater a€tion, it willbe matural-to 
conclude, that the mode of treatment I followed in cafes of — 
increaled a€tion, will be neceflary to be purfued. until thofe parts _ 
are reftored tothe fyftem ; I thall, therefore, referthe treatment in _ 
the firft inftance to that head, and thall now only add what will” 
be neceffary, after the unity of ation has taken place with all the” 
living parts, to throw off thofe that are dead, and the after-treat- 
ment to facilitate the cure. After the fyftem-has been excited to ~ 
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 fach increafed a€tion as to take up the adtion of the difeafed part, 
~ it will not afterwards be neceffary to continue it longer, ‘although 
_ 3 muft not be fo quickly lowered as if there were no. efchars. 
When the unity of action is reftored, the next procefs willbe the 
commencement of the feparative, that is, the edges of the efchar 
will tumify, be abforbed, and -pus fecreted.. This procefs of the 
4 ‘fyftem requires {trength, that is, according to the {trength of the: 
| fubje& it goes on more or lefs favourably, therefore the internal 
_ means mutt be fuch as give ftrength, without increafing aftion: 
This is perhaps anfwered by what is called a ftrong nourifhing 
diet, better than by any other means, at the fame time diminifhin 
the fermented liquors. . The hark is, by fome, fuppofed to poffets 
_ the power of ftrengthening in a very confiderable degree; it, 
_ therefore, may be given in decoftion, or in powder mixed with 
milk: the latter mode feems to have the advantage, as itanfwers 
_ partly for food at the fame time. An anodyne may be given at 
/ night, as reft contributes:much to facilitate ‘the procefs 5 for all 
the actions which are involuntary are lefs difturbed during fleep 
than at any other time, confequently better performed. This 
Atrengthening plan ought to be continued until the -efchar has 
loofened around the edges, when it may be lefiened, by taking lefs 
animal food, but fhould not be totally defiited from -until the 
wound is quite free from the dead parts; when, inftead of giving | 
much ftrengthening food to fupport the difcharge, he ought to be 
| put upon rather a {trict diet than otherwife, by which means the 
difcharge moderates, the granulations take a firm-healthy afpedt, 
fungus is prevented, and the cure will proceed with fuch a degree 
of quicknefs as to aftonith the furgeon, fhould he have been 
‘accuftomed to view the flow progrefs from the former methods of 
_ treatment.” has PEERS Mi Sk. 
_ To the foregoing ingenious obfervations are annexed feveral cafes 
, treated by the author; the firft of thefe we fhall prefent to the 
reader as beft calculated to fhew an inftance of the author’s remedy 
| in his own hands. Other cafes, from the concluding pages of the 
work, will at once fhew the fuccefs of the plan of treatment 
_ @devifed, and the:teftimony of other refpectable practitioners in its 
_ favour. | 
s Case I. © G. H..a pitman, aged about 36, belonging toa coal- 
work in the neighbourhood, in the month of November, 1792, was. 
_ expofed to the a€tion of difengaged caloric, from the combuttion 
* of a large quantity of hydrogen gas, which, from the neglect of 
_. keeping up the circulation of the atmofpheric air, had been allowed 
_, to colle in a part of the work he had to pafs with one of the 
. fmall lighted candles they work with, which acting as a combining 
_ medium of the oxygen and hydrogen gaffes, caufed the explofion : 
~ he had on a flannel'fhirt, drawers, and fhoes and f{tockings, fo that 
> the parts expoled to the contact of the flame were his face, neck, 
. i ‘ ~ “t 
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and part of his bréaft, alfo his hands, and fome part of the arms? 
‘from the whole of the face being much burnt, particularly the lips 
and the, noftrils, there was as much reafon to fuppofe this mam 
much burnt internally ds any I ever faw ; the hands in feveral — 
places appeared deeply burnt, and he had very fevere fhivering — 
“fits, and ail the bad fymptoms which indicated a very rude fhock 
to the fyftem. ‘The whole of the burnt parts were liberally wafhed 
with fpirit of turpentine, and covered with platters fpread witha 
liniment compofed of bafilicon, made very thin with ipirit of tur- — 
pentine; he had a cardiac draught, with fifty drops of laudanum, ~ : 
to take inftantly ; a pint of oily emulfon, with an ounce of cam- — 
phorated tinéture of opium, to take-a teacupful every three 
hours ; and a bolus at night, with two grains of opium; the diet 
was ordered to be gencrous and ftimulating. _ . 
< Second day.—Had {everal paroxy{ms. of pain during the 
night, and alfo fome fhort intervals of repofe 5 ilight vefications. 
appeared in different parts of the.neck and face; the ferum of 
thefe was difcharged by puncturing them with the fharp point of - 
a probe; it was not thought neceflary to repeat. wafhing the parts 
with the effential oil of turpentine, but to ufé fomething lefs ftimu- 
lating. Tin€ture of opium was thought of and applied, after which | - 
the dreflings as before; a decoétion of the bark, with the propor- — 
tion of two ounces of the tincture to a pint, was ordered to be 
taken in the quantity of a teacupful every two hours; the bolus, 
with opium at night, was repeated, with the addition of five grains — 
of calomel to obviate conftipation; he continued the diet as at 
firft ordered. - | ; | 4 
« Third day.—Had more fleep laft night, and-lefs pain than 
the night before; the rednefs of the. neck and breaft hada good ~ 
deal difappeared; where the vefications were, a kind of fecretion — 
had taken place, fuch as may be remarked upon the fecond or © 
third day after the application of a blifter; fome of the rednefs — 
had. alfo-difappeared about the wrifts, but the hands feemed to-~ 
remain much in the ftate they were in at -firft; the .rednefs was | 
not fo perceptible as before, and the parts fecreting had nothing _ 
applied to them but the plafters as before; the parts of the hands _ 
which appeared little changed were again wafhed with the tincture © 
of opium, and treated as before; the medicines were continued, © 
except the calomel, which had procured a ftoolh ae 
_ Fourth, day.—Was not fo eafy laft night as he had been © 
before; pulfe 110; tongue dry.with thirft; the parts which had 
been red,*and ceafed to appear fo, were now re-affuming that . 
appearance, and the fecreting furface under the vefications was — 
dry ; from thefe circumftances I fuppofed that the ftimulating — 
applications to the abforbents being continued after they. ad re= 7 
--abforbed the fecreted fluid, might be the caufe of oer ae 
ance of inflammation, accordingly I ceafed the digeftive linimenty ; 
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with the bafilicon and oil of turpentine, and applied platters {pread | 
, ‘with ceratum é lapide calaminari to the face, neck, and breatt 3 the 
_ hands were tumified, but as there had been no appearance of pus 
upon them, 1 judged that to be an effort of the fyftem to throw of 
the efchar; with this view I therefore continued the former 
_ dreflings to the hands; the fame medicines and diet were ill 
ordered. | | Peete atl A 
_ ~ “ ¥Fiith day.—Has paffed an eafier night; pulfe.ro03 the new 
- inflammation upon the face, neck, and breaft, not fo violent ag 
| before, and a little moifture on the part which had been fecreted ; 
_ the dreflings to thofe parts the fame as yelterday; the hands {till 
_ much tumified; they are drefled as before; continue medicines 
» as before: : at 
_.. © Sixth day.—Continues’ eafier; the face, &c: mich better; 
_ fome parts beginning to fkin; the hands remain much fwelled, 
_ but the {kin is beginning to feparate, and a degree of moifture to 
be fecreted round the edges of the burnt parts: the fame means 


= 


continued: - | ‘is ’ a ‘ 
'. © Seventh day.—The upper parts are héaling very rapidly, and 
_ there is a greater fecretion of pus from the hands. | 


“* Bighth day-—Appearances ftill as favourable; the -hands 
fecrete a great quantity of pus, and the efchars are looféning; both 
-external and internal {timulants having brought about’the ftate of 
the fyftem I withed, that is, a fufficient fecretion of pus, it now 
appeared, from my former experience, to be neceflary to defift 
urging the fyitem any further, therefore the diet was changed in 
its quality, and the tincture of bark was omitted; one half the 
_ quantity of opium was given, and the dreflings on the hands were 
changed for the fame cerate as the face. _ ™ 
_.  ¥rom the eighth to the fifteenth the fame means were conti- 
_-nued with the beit effet; the change of diet moderated the dif= 
charge, and brought.on the difpofition for healing in a much 
_ better and more rapid manner than I was ever before capable of 
producing. Notwithftanding the ufe of every topical aftringent, 
the quantity of pus formerly fecreted, and for the length of time, 
brought on fuch a ftate of furface, as refifted every effort of art to 
"heal; and the very means purfued to prevent the patient. finking. 
under the difcharge, appears, if not to have been the only; at leaft 
the moft hurtful, caufe of the complaint it was meant to remedy. 
‘The face and neck being now {kinned, they are anointed orice or 
_ twice a~day with fome camphorated oil, to prevent the cracking of 
Sthe new fkin, which, is Jikewife. df much wle in taking away that’ 
-tinpleafant redneis which fometimes remains a iong:time after the 
eure. The floughs upon the hands come away kindly ; tare. pt 
® themiails of the left hand “have been chrown off, aud the ulcers are 
» healing at the edges. | et 3 : 
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© From the fifteenth to the thirtieth day nothing particular hap 
pened; the ulcers gradually cleaned, and after the formation of 
granulations, when there was a lois of fubftance, they healed 
kindly; a little fungus now appearing, required to be touched 
with the common agua cerulea, and in about ten days more the 
cure was complete, that is to fay, the whole was covered with 2 
cuticle, but which was yet very tender, and required time and 
caution, both to give it ftrength, and to reftore the motion gradu-. 
ally and fafely to the flexors and extenfors of the fingers, which, 
from want of ufe, had acquired a degree of rigidity; by the ufe 
of camphorated oil, and keeping the parts from the external air by 
- the ufe of gloves, in the courfe of a fortnight more he was per- 
fedtly cured.” Oe ase , “oe 
~ The following cafes were tranfmitted to Mr. Kentifl by Mr. 
Wiilkinfon, of Sunderland. em, ARE We ek 
— Case IE. © On the rsth of December, 1797, 2 woman, twenty- — 
feven years of age, fubject to fits, was attacked by one of*them, in ~ 
the act of taking from the fire a pan of boiling water, which over= — 
turning, fcalded her face, neck, and breaft. By falling againft the — 
hot grate, the palms of her hands were likewife burnt. ‘The © 
‘agony fhe fuffered was extreme: her eye-lids clofed and fwelled: — 
“The whole of the parts injuted were-liberally bathed with fp. vimi_ 
~ ret. and covered with the liniment, as has been direfted, com+ 
‘pofed of ung. refin. flav. incorporated with the ol. terebinth. The 
relief obtained by this mode of treatment was truly wonderful: it 
_ Feemed to operate asa charm. As this was the firft inftance that 
‘occurred in my practice, I could not help feeling a high degree of © 
fatisfaCtion at the aftonifhing eafe given by the ftimulating plan. 
An anodyne being adminiftered, fhe pafled a tolerably aes | nigh. ' 
“The fame dreflings were ufed the day following, and the inflam-_ 
‘mation feemed to be fubfided. But as this perfon*was not my — 
“own patient, and I attended only on the account of another gen-— 
tleman who happened to be out of town, and who, after this time, — 
attended her himfelf, Iam unable to particularize the treatment 
‘he fubfequently adopted; whatever it might be; I found, on — 
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great fuperiority of this new mode of treatment, in the qt 
of the cure, and the fudden ceflation of pain, I determin 
. fevere in the fame treatment in future. ae r. 
Case Ui, “ Elizabeth Frafer, an infant, aged three years anda 
half, on the forenoon of the sth df January, 1798, fitting on the 
ioor, and having no other covering but a light outer garment, was 
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terribly fcalded by a large iron pot full. of boiling water’ flipping 
fuddenly from.the fire. On my arrival very fpeedily afterwards, 
I found that the pofterior part of her thighs, buttocks (particularly 
the right), part of the left'lég to a confiderable extent, the exterior 
part of the right leg, near the ancle, the right groin, arid mons 
veneris, were the parts on which the injury was principally infli€ted: 
Thefe being well bathed with the ol. terebinth. and covered with - 
cloths fpread with the ointment defctibed in the former cafe, the 
child received relief almoft inftantaneoufly: This was experienced 


during the bathing of the parts, for on my entering the toom her 


cries were piercing ; but by the time fhe was drefled; which took 
up about twenty-five minutes, or little more, they had fubfided to 


fobs. Being put to bed, a gentle anodyne was ‘adminiftered, and 
_ the very foon fell afleep, and pafled a tolerably eafy night: 


*¢ ‘The day following fhe was again bathed with the ol. terebinth. 


and the fame liniment was applied.. The pofterior parts; fuch as 


the buttocks and thighs, from preflure by lying on her back, were 


‘abraded of their cuticle, part of which came away with the drefs- 


ings. ‘he anterior vefications on the belly, and other parts taken 


-' Notice of, which were entire, were now punCtured: : 
_ “The third day, January 7th, fuppuration had begin to take 


place upon thofe parts from which the cuticula had feparated : 
thefe were drefied with the ung. e lapide calamin. The parts on 
which the fkin had remained, after being ptinCtured, were {till 
drefled with the liniment. oh a . 

© Fourth day, January 8th, the whole were dreffed with the 
cerate, which was continued throughout the courfe of the cure, 
which took up juft fixteen days, thofe parts on which the cuticle 


_ remained being healed up by far the fooneft. ‘The anodyne was 


adminiftered for about three nights only, it being no longer necef- 
fary. Three dofes of calomel (pulv. cathartic.) were given at in+ 
tervals towards the latter end of the cure; and, ftrange to fay, this. 
child, although very delicate and puny, from being previoufly 


_ affeéted with the hooping cough, recovered mioft furprifingly, arid 


that to the aftonifhment of all the fpeCtators who faw her, mariy 
of whom fcrupled not to declare, that they had known accidents 
of far lefs confequence, oppofitely treated, take up more than 


_ double the time occupied in this initance. 


Case IV. “ Another infant, Elizabeth Catty, aged only feven- 


teen months, was, on the 21ft of September, 1798, by a fimilar 


accident, fealded fhockingly. ‘The injury extended from above 
the left knee down the whole external furface-of the leg and ancle, 
and on the right. arm from the top of the deltoid mufctle to the 


articulation of the joint of the elbow, fpreading fo the fingérs 


down the exterior furface of the arm, and alfo the greateft part of 
the right cheek. The {creaming of this httle creature on mf 


_ entering the room, which was almoft immediately after the acci- 
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dent, was lamentable, and fhe was fhivering as if in the fit of att 
ague,.a circumftance I ought to have noticed in the two former 
cafes. The ol, terebinth. was applied liberally with a feather: I 
‘could plainly perceive, during the procefs, that the pain gradually 
diminifhed, fo that by the time fhe was drefféd with the liniment. — 
ex ol. térebinth. ung. refin. flav. which took up more than half an 
hour, fhe had nearly ceafed crying. As I had heretofore given an 
anodyne after the firft drefling on former occafions, I omitte: “it in 
this cafe, with a view of afcertaining the full effects of the applica- 
tion in appeafing the pain. An hour after this I faw her again ; 
fhe appeared quite eafy, and foon after flept, but was difturbed at 
" intervals by the recurrence of pain, which was always mitigated by 
_ ‘moiftening the dreflings, as they became dry, with a feather dipt — 
inol. terebinth. ae ee Pr at fey 
© On the 22d, the appearances of the parts were. very promifing 
(although fhe had now and then been difturbed in the night), and _ 
the inflammation was pretty much abated, particularly on the face, 
tight arm and hand, and part of the left leg. |The deltoid mufcle, 
elbow joint, part of the arm, and below the knee, were covered by 
Jarge and extenfive vefications, which were carefully punctured, 
and. the dreflings again applied as before. | Bh Wells apts i 
“ The 23d, fome portion of the cuticle came away with the 


‘dreflings about the elbow, and a little below the knee, thefe parts: 
“having jut begun to‘take on the fuppurative procets 5 they were; _ 
however, once more drefied with the ftimulating applications. 

« ‘The24th, a plentiful difcharge appearing, the whole of_ the 
-parts were drefled with the'cerat. e lap. calam. The {welling of: 
the face in particular, and indeed of the wholé, had fubfided, the — 
‘former’ being about to heal, as the cuticle was now beginning to | 


peel. off dry. But thofe furfaces abraded of their cuticle, that had { 
‘fuffered the moft from the hot water’being longer in contact, © 
-feemed to feel much on their expofure to the atmofpheric air, @ ” 
ycircumftance that almoft invariably takes place, particularly in cold — 
and frofty weather. Hence arifes the abfolute necefhity (which I ¢ 
. with ftrongly to inculcate) of humanely leffening the. miferies of ~ 
_thefe, unfortunate objects, by always having the new dreflings — 
ready, prior to the removal of the old ones. gee) 
_.. © The asth, the difcharge was by no means diminifhed, but as — 
fhe had appeared peevith. and reftlefs. for the laft' two nights, a 
- “ {mall quantity of an anodyne julep was dire€ted to be taken at bed- 
time, more efpecially as fhe was about her teeth, and was affected 
~ with a moderate loofenefs. ‘From this time the fores began‘to heal _ 
., rapidly,’ and the whole cure was completed in about fixteen or 
> feventeen days... A gentle purge or two were exhibited towards 
- the latter end, to obviate the coftivenefs caufed by the anodyne. ~ 
~The tendernefs and difpofition of the fkin to fret and erack, which 
often take place after the cuticle ‘is firfk formed, was relieved by 
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. the application of the finiment. ex aq. calcls c. ol. lini, which alfo 
_ prevented the contra¢tion of the mufcles furrounding the joint. 
a «© A brother of this child, about fix years of age, was Hurt by. 
_ the fame accident :. his left foot was much fcalded, from above the 
ancle exteriorly to the heel, and the injury included nearly half the 
foot ; the boiling water had, undoubtedly, been in contact with it 
_ fora long time, as a large vefication, about the fize of a duck’s egg, 
_ occupied the foot. Idid not puncture it for three or four days.. 
_ when fearing it might be broken accidentally, and the cuticle 
. thereby be torn off, I was induced to do it.. He was treated 
"exactly in the fame way as his fifter, and obtained eafe from the 
fame applications ; but his cure (I mean the healing of the fore) 
took up nearly a month. | | 
Case V. “ John Reed, aged thirteen years, apprentice to Capt. 
- David Hughes, of the fhip Elizabeth, of Sunderland, while fetting 
_ fire to a compofition of gunpowder in the ftreet, on the night of the 
, 5th January, 1799, a {park of fire came in contact with fome 
_ gunpowder he had imprudently put loofe in his waiftcoat-pocket, 
and he was thrown by the explofion to'a confiderable diftance 
acrofs the ftreet, its violence being fuch as to raife him fome 
height from the ground. He was immediately taken to the dif- 
- penfary, which was near to the place where the accident hap- 
pened. All the injured parts were anointed with the liniment ex 
aq. calcis, et ol. lini, before I faw. him. On my arrival, I found 
him fhivering, as if in the cold fit of an ague, his teeth chattering, | 
and he complained of great pain and intolerable heat over his body, 
not being in the leaft relieved by the applications which had been 
ufed.. 1 removed the dreffings, which I difcovered to be the cerat. 
e lap. calam. put over the liniment. Toft no time in applying the 
ol. terebinth. made warm by placing it in a fmall bafon, furrounded 
with hot water, while my afliftant was {preading the cloths with 
the liniment ufed on‘former occafions. ‘The extent of the injury 
was very confiderable in this patient ; the belly, above the wmbilicus, , 
and the right fide of that region, with a confiderable portion of the, 
left, and fome parts below it, were much-{corched ; a large por- 
tion of the fkin. of the right pectoral mufcle, the top of the right 
fhoulder, nearly the whole of the face, but particularly the lips, 
the infide of the mouth, noftrils, and a part of the breaft_and lett 
fhoulder, a large portion under the right axilla, which was difco- 
vered on the enfuing day after drefling him, as alfo a fmall part 
near the falfe ribs, pofteriorly, were much burnt. An anodyne » 
“cordial draught, containing about thirty drops of tinct. opt was 
exhibited, and he pafled as good a night as could be expected, his 
“fleep being difturbed by fome paroxy{fms of pain. 
© The enfuing day, on drefling the parts, the injury they had 
fuffered was difcovered, to the extent already mentioned ; the eyes 
and eye-lids fortunately, however, had efcaped being hurt. Innu- 
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oo portion of camphor ; the reft of the parts were dreffed as at. firft. 
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metable {mall particles of the gunpowder were found fticking 
every-where, particularly about the belly, breaft, face, &c. fur-". 
rounding as it were-the efchars, which, in many places, were. 
deeply feated, and extenfiye. ‘The face, being lefs injured, was now 
‘ anomted. with the liniment. ex aq. calcis et ol. amygd. and a2 {mall 
A faline mixt. c. conf. card. was exhibited, and the anodyne was 
repeated at bed-time; his pulfe was at 115, and he complained of 
~ € On the-17th, he was eafier than on the day before, the ap- 
pearances of the parts in general were favourable, particularly the 
face; the pulfe ftill continued at nearly the fame flandard. 

“. § Onthe 18th, he was much the fame as the day before; fome 
parts had put on the appearance of fuppuration around their 
édges : ate were dreffed with the cerat. ¢. lap. calam. and thofe 
on which it had not taken place, had the former dreflings applied, 
~ The medicines as yefterday.were continued, and the patient being . 
coftive, an enema was injected, which, with the affiftance of two or 
three grains of calomel, procured fome motions; his pulfe was 
reduced to 90; the anodyne was continued at bed-time. 
“ s¢On the roth, he felt much eafier, having pafled’a very good — 
night. Some more of the efchars on the belly, breaft, and. 
fhoulders, appeared to loofen; thofe under the axilla felt very — 
troublefome the face, noftrils, lips, and mouth, appeared to mend 
rapidly. The difcharge in this patient, which had begun to take 
place, fmelt very ftrong, and confiderably fetid, much more fo 
than in any of the former cafes defcribed. aa eth 
© On the 20th (fixth day), the ftimulating plan was gradually 
withdrawn, -both with refpect to external ious and diet, © 
‘ the former being now changed entirely to the cerat. e lap. calam, 
From this period to the twelfth day, the amendment became vifibly — 
progreflive. ‘The face (as I have invariably obferved 1m almoft all ~ 
cafes of this fort, although in this it was by no means fo much 
injured as other parts) was the firft that healed. ‘This, with great © 
part of the breaft and fhoulders, had taken on the fkinning procels. © 
"The efchars, which were deeply feated on each fide of the umbilical ” 
region, as alfo that near the axilla, did not feparate completely till 
about the eighth or ninth day. | ‘The furfaces of the tender fores, — 
preyioufly to the application of the cerate, were well dufted through 
the perforations of a tin box with pulv. e creta pp. et puly. amyli, 
in the proportion of four parts of the former to one of the lattex. 
This method I had adopted on a former occafion of a moft.alarm- 
ing and dangerous nature (which will be the fubject of the follow-. 
ing cafe), with uncommon fuccels. The gleety troublefome dil-— 
charge which always takes place in defperate and deeply-feated 
injuries of this fort, and alfo the pain and irritability, were b thefe 


means much leflened, and the cure rapidly advanced, which i 
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tis fevere cafe was effected in. about thirty days; and what. is 


alfo pleafing, no unfeemly fears enfued, a circumftance that has 
fearcely ever failed to happen in fuch cafes under the old treat-. 
ment. His bowels were kept open during the cure by clyfters, 


and he was occafionally purged with calomel et puly. cathar. 


towards the end of the time. He kept his bed for thesfirft ten or 
twelve days, after that time he fat up in the day-time, and on the. 
twentieth day went out of the houfe, coming afterwards every: 


day to be dreffed at my houtfe. 


Case VI. “ On the 6th of November, 1798, Mrs. E. Forefide, | 


aged fifty-fix, lately refident in Sunderland, but now living at No.. 
20, John’s-ftreet, Surrey-road, Blackfriars, while reading, about, 


eight o’clock at night, is fuppofed *to have ‘approached too near, 
the candle, being alone at the time, and was found fitting upright - 
in a blaze on the floor, while the candle lay burning by her, the 
flame of which had not only penetrated through a thick oil-cloth, 


but had actually communicated to the boards. How long fhe had 
continued in this fituation cannot well be afcertained; but when, 
the woman with whom the lodged found her in. the pofition above 
deferibed, fhe was burning, and in a ftate of ftupefaction. On my 
entering the room fhe fearcely uttered a fyllable; and appeared te 
feel but little all the time I was dreffing her, which; from the 
nature and extent of the injury, muft have taken up a confiderable 


extent of time*. The parts expofed to the contact of the fire 


were confiderable; they extended from under the right ear a little 
towards the fhoulder, and in the direCtion of the maftoidoeus 
mufele, including the clavicula from its articulation with the arm 


‘to the fternum, and nearly the whole of the pectoral mufele, 


advancing towards the axilla. Below this, it was feparated by a 
{mall fpace, and covered the fuperior and anterior portions of the 


right mamma, juft above the nipple. ‘The burn in this part was _ | 


nearly three inches. acrofs, and two and a half from above down- 
wards. In the centre of the fternum, immediately below the in- 
fertion of the fterno-maftoidoeus mufcle, appeared a {pace above 
an inch and a half in breadth, and more than an inch from its 


fuperior to its inferior termination, and again beneath another. 
-fpace prefented itfelf, of a fze fomewhat lefs. ‘The greateft part 


of the right fhoulder blade, extending crofsways three and a half 


_jnches, and more than two and a half from above downwards, 


appeared to be moft dreadfully affected, and the injury very deeply 
feated. From the top of the left fhoulder, beginning immediately 


* The shivering or rigor ufually attendant oa accidents. of this fort, and 
which is more or lefs vehement, according to the degree of danger, extent, or 
violence of the injury infliéted, was in this inftance abfent. How far this is to 


_ be imputed to the effe&ts of terror operating powerfully upon the nervous 


fyftem; and thereby depreffing the vital energy, I shall not take, upon mec to 
@etermine. Co ; , 


ae 
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below the glenoid cavity of the fcapula, a {pace covered the whele? 
of th deltoid mufcle, from above downwards, and extended a little 


forward to the left peCtoral mufcle, and fomewhat backward to . 


the fame fhoulder, Immediately above the left eye-brow a large. 


efchar appeared, in fize an inch and a half acrofs, and an inch — 
from below upwards. »But the worft of all was the crown of her 
head, which was fcorched moft terribly. The fore part being 


defended by a cufhion, over which her hair had been laid, was _ 


preferved from injury. The breadth of this efchar was three and 
a half inches, and its length, extending acrofs the head, fomewhat _ 
lefs than five inches. ‘lhe cuticula on this part’ feemed quite 
deftroyed, and ‘no appearance of vefication prefented itfelf. The 
whole of the cutis in general was dreadfully fcorched ; that on the 
fore parts of the body, from the ear, clavicula, breaft, &c. appeared 
of a dirty white, or afh celour, interfperfed with fome ftreaks of a 


reddifh hue; that on the left arm’ and right fhoulder blade was | 


hard, dry, and contraGted, of a dark brown colour, and that on 


the top of the head almoft black. She was drefied with the ol, 
terebinth. and the liniment was applied as ufual over the whole 
furface of the parts injured, and an anodyne, with thirty drops of 
finct. opils was immediately given. The diet was direéted to be 


rich and nourifhing. ~ 


“* Nov. 7.—She had pafled but an indifferent night, had fome | 


fmall intervals of repofe, but at times appeared uneafy. She had 
come more to herfelf, but appeared much dejeéted,‘and fpoke but - 
fittle. ‘The appearances of the parts much the fame as yefterday ; 
her pulfe 114. She was ordered a faline cordial mixture, and the 
anodyne was again repeated at bed-time. She was allowed rich 
negus, and whatever kind of food fhe pleafed. The eye-lid being © 


; tumified, from ‘an idea of the ol. terebinth. being improper, [ | 
ordered a folution of the cerufla acetata to be. applied conftantly — 


to it. . 


i 


« Nov. 8.—The appearances of the injury much the fames the — 
medicines and diet were continued, pulfe the fame as the day © 


before. 


* Nov. 9.—She feemed much the fame, excepting that fhe felt . 
her eye-lid very fore, and faid it had given her more pain and un- — 


eafinefs than any other part. At this time a difagreeable vapour — 


- deemed to arife on taking off the dreflings, which began to exhibit — 


fome moifture. | | 
_ & Nov, 10.—The neck, pectoral mufcle, and fome parts of the 


breaft, appeared moift around their-edges; the efchars on thefe © 


parts had begun to feparate, but no alteration appeared on'the left . 
arm, right fhoulder blade, or top of the head, which were hard, 
ary, and contracted. The fame dreflings were {till continued as 
vat firit, as was the anodyne at bed-time, and a few grains of calo. 


i 
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_ mel c. pulv. cath. to procure a motion, which fhe now wanted, 
_ were given, Her pulle had fallen to 100. aot 
_ ~ © Noy. 11.---The difcharge from the'parts which were above . 
' mentioned to be in a fuppurative ftate, was now confiderable, and 
_ {melt moft remarkably fetid, fo as to be quite diftrefling and in- 
_ fupportable to the patient, and even to myfelf. Some floughs had 
. come away from the fternum, and part of the right clavicle; the 
' efchar above the eye-brow had begun to feparate, but fhe com= 
' plained much of it. It was dreffed with the cerat, e lapid. calam. 
_ as were thofe other parts which had feparated their floughs, 
_ _ © Nov. 12,---From this period to the 2oth nearly the whole of 
the efchars had gradually floughed away; the difcharge continued 
» to be very profufe, and had fomewhat abated of its fetor: the 
» patient appeared much dejected, nervous, and irritable, although 
the was éafier with refpect to pain ; and, when I purpofely omitted 
_ the anodyne, fhe felt worfe for want of it. She took deco. cort. 
cum conf. card. with evident advantage. ‘The large and exten- 
five floughs on the left fhoulder, right fhoulder blade, and top otf 
_ the head, had not been caft off; all of thefe, however, difcharged 
_ freely ; the two latter, viz. the top of the head and fhoulder blade, 
being remarkably deep feated, I was induced to continue for a 
much longer time the ftimulating applications and ‘digeftive to 
them. I was extremely apprehenfive that the pericranium had 
been injured, and fo far was I from being in hafte for the removal 
of this flough, and that on the fhoulder blade, that I fuffered them 
to be completely detached before they were taken away. That on 
_ the head was not removed till about the twenty-firft day from the 
accident, and that on the fhoulder blade fome days later. I ftate 
thefe particulars, becaufe I generally perceived that the outer edges 
‘on which the operation took place had even begun flowly to aflume 
the healing procefs, prior to their complete feparation. In the 
_jnterim the raw furfaces’ of the fores were well dufted with pulv. 
_€ creta. pp. fubtil. levigat. prior to the application of the dreflings, 
the parts being previoufly wafhed and cleaned round their edges 
- with a foft fponge. ‘The weather being frofty, my patient’ felt 
very uneafy from the atmofpheric air, always having much pain on 
‘its accefs. ‘The creta appeared to anfwer the purpofe of a com- 
_plete defence, and occafioned the dretling to be much lefs painful. 
The firft two or three days that the creta had been ufed, my 
_ patient felt herfelf difordered in her whole fyftem 3 no irregularity | 
had been previoufly committed in her dict, neither were her bowels 
- Jax, or coitive, nor were the fores more painful ; but fhe was about 
this time {eized with gripes, and a profufe diarrhoea, althcugh the 
_ anodyne was {till continued at bed-time. At other periods prior . 
to this fhe had ufually been’ coftive, and it was found neceflary to 
keep her open with gentle purges. - An idea then occurred to me, 
that it might proceed from fome chemical combination that had 
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taken place: from the ereta applied fo freely. It was then that f_ 
thought of combjning it with the pulv. amyli, as mentioned in 
. Johri Reed’s café, and I haye fince applied it-to the denuded fur- 
faces in that form. . By the ufe of the julep. e creta c. conf. card. 
et decock. cort. anguft. together with a decoction of rice, in which 
a {mall portion of radix tormentille et cort. cinnam. were boiled pro 
potu commune, fhe revived apace. The cicatrization advanced 
pretty rapidly on the fternum, pectoral mutcle, and Clavicula. - 
Various iflands feemed as it weré to arife, which ‘became contie ~ 
nents, and. were followed by a fucceflion of {maller iflands as the 
fkin covered the fores, in a variety of directions. ‘The mifery this 
poor creature fuffered was extreme. ‘The podex, by continual 
preflure, became painful and fore (as fhe was unable to he on 
either fide, but was propped by foft pillows); it was defended 
‘by adhefive plafters of the ung. litharg. “Phe anodynes. were con- 
tinued, with fome intermiffions, to the 14th December, and then « 
Teft off. Her appetite was various, fometimes failing very mugh, 
“but was ufually reftored by the cort. anguit, which I tried alter-. 
nately with the cinchona, but always found the former agree much. 
better. ~ Abforbents, fuclr as magnefia, given with conf. card. et 
ac. menth. cura kali pp. produced great benefit when fhe appeared 
uneafy at her ftomach, which was fometimes the cafe, and never 
failed to remove the acidity which prevailed at times. . Notwith- 
franding the unpromifing appearance of the deep and large furface : 
that covered the right fhoulder blade, it healed pretty fait after, the. 
feparation of the efchar, which appeared the moft deeply feated, 
aud much fooner than the crown of the head, or that on the part. 
of the arm covering the deltoid mufcle, this laft being lefs preffed — 
mpon, as fhe inclined moft to reft on the left fide. The right . 
Shoulder blade feemed to benefit from the warmth and preflure © 
that took place. While the fkinning procefs was going on, which, — 
in fuch extenfive fores as exifted in this fubje@, is a work of flow” 
progre{s, my patient became often peevifh and remarkably ill tem- ~ 
pered. Having been indulged to live freely from the firft, the was” 
not eafily reftrained to.a more abftemious diet hence the dif. 
charges were profufe, and frequently acrimonious, fretting and 
irritating the parts with which they came in contact. It was in= 
this ftate of the cafe that the abforbent powder already defcribed 
was of moft fingular benefit, not only in abforbing the moifture, 
but defending the: tender parts already cicatrized, and moreover 
relieving the intolerable itching which arofe. Paroxyfms of fever 
now and then intervening towards the evening, and her pulfe being 
full and increafed, the was purged with calomel et puly. cath. in- 
the form of a bolus; and when this proved not quite fufficient, as_ 
fometiines happened, the took at bed-time (the opiate being omits 
ted) pile ex colocynth. c. calomel. ‘The benefit the experienced 
from this treatment was vilible, and .the troublefome. difgharge 
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Became lefs and lefs. The — of time taken up in healing the 


_ anterior parts injured was about ten weeks; but the right fhoulder 


: 


_ were touched by an armed probe dipped in a folution of the 


blade, the left arm, and the top of the head, -were fo much injured,. 
that their cure took up about fix months. The head and left 
fhoulder, after being cicatrized, repeatedly became inflamed, and 
broke out afrefh from the feratches. caufed by the itching. The 


hair beginning to grow, notwithftanding the head was often care- 
OE 


fully and clofe fhaved, it of courle remained tender for fome time 
P aster,- ha 3 ae 


© Occafionally the granulations, which arofe above the furface, 


cuprum vitriol. cerufla acetat. et zinc. vitriolat. made of fuch a 


_ ftrength as not to give great pain; and the cracked parts already 


_ fkinned were anointed with ol. amygd. c. camph. et aq: calcis. 
_ The patient is now alive, in an excellent {tate of health, and from 
- the few feams which now remain (and which are hardly deferving 

of the name); it will fearcely be credited that her fufferings were 
~ equal to what I have deicribed.” ty ih 


It feems that Mr. Keniifh was confulted in this cafe about the 
twelfth day, and that he advifed the application. of the ‘chalk, 
which was found of great ufe. Mr. Wixinton afterwards added 
ftarch powder to the chalk, with a very good effect. 
“. ‘By the following cafe Mr. Wilkinfon meant to contraft the con 
fequences of the differs methods. of treatment; it feems ftrongly ta 
indicate the fuperiority of the ftimulant mode. 
Casr VII. * Onthe night of the 14th December, 1788, a child 
of my fifter’s, aged feventeen months, and at that time in perfe@ 
health, unfortunately fell backward into a large iron pot, which 
contained a quantity of hot water, and had juit been removed 
from the fire. At that time fhe had on a loofe garment above her 
fhift. She was inftantly taken out, and the whole of her drefs - 
removed. On my arrival about half an hour after, I found her. 
fhivering in a moft violent manner, as if in an ague fit, while by 
her fhrieks*and cries fhe appeared to be in great agony. The 


' parts injured were about three inches in breadth, fituated between 


her fhoulders, juft below her neck, a part of each fhoulder was 


 alfo included, and the burn extended, fomewhat lefs in breadth, 


down the courfe of the fpine to her loins. In pulling off her 
clothes ‘nearly the whole of the cuticula was torn off, except fome 


{mall veficles on the exterior parts of the fhoulders. Soft cloths 


_ well foaked in the aq. faturnina (Goulard’s) were applied, and con- 


tinually repeated, as cold as could be made, at intervals during the 
night, and an anodyne was exhibited. ? 

~~ Second day.---The fame applications were continued; fhe 
had pafled a very troublefome night, being often difturbed by 
paroxyhins of pain; the anodyne was repeated, and fhe was kept 


as cool as poflible. Her diet confilted of fago and panada, giver) 
cold, and a mixture was given with mitre, &c. to obviate inflam- 
mation, and keep down the fever. ee ee fh cote hd 
. © Third day.-The cloths adhering to the fores, which appeared 
dry, and of a darkifh red hue, without any moifture, they were | 
dreffed with the cerat.¢ lap. calam. and cloths dipped in the aq, 
Sturn. applied over the whole as cold as poilible. . ‘The parts now 
appeared tumified and inflamed. 9) 0s 3° 
"© Fourth and fifth days.---The fwelling ftill continued, without — 
any appearance of fecretion on the furfaces. ‘The poor creature © 
felt moft fenfibly on taking off the dreflings, fhivering at every 
application, as they were {tll applied cold, and the cold wath ftull 
repeated. The terror this fenfible little creature exprefled every 
- time fhe-was to be drefled, and which never will be effaced from 
my mind, formed the ftrongeft contraft to the fenfations of E, 
Frazer and E. Catty, the! other children, whofe cafes I have . 
already mentioned; they exprefling a fort of pleafare, and feareely 
ever uttering a whimper, or appearing to dread me,, except while 
taking off the dreflings. At this time the pulfe felt very quick, 
_and being coftive, a grain or two of calomel was given to open the 
bowels. »’ | Me Lipa toad BES Hae Ae he 
“‘ Sixth and feventh days.---No appearance of the efchars fepa> 
rating, nor had any moifture or difcharge proceeded from the _ 
fmaller veficles, which had fubfided, except what miight be occa= 2 
fioned by the dreflings, which were the fame as before. The 
pulfe continued quick, and fomewhat irregular; and a confider- 
able degree of irritability feemed to pervade the whole-fyftem.. ; 
«© From this period to the ninth day, fhe appeared much fank, © 
weak, and even comatofe. "The appearances of the fores were © 
very unpromifing, and there were no figns of pus, or feparation of — 
the floughs. She had been allowed wine, or any thing nourifhing, | 
and took fome decoé. cort. peru. to all of which fhe now feemed — 
guite averfe. Her pulfe, after this, was extremely low, tremulous, ; 
and irregular; fhe took very little fupport, and all medicine was, 
difcontinued as ineficacious.. Deglutition was impeded by a con=— 
vulfive hiccup ; the tumefaction of the parts entirely fubfided, and — 
the inflammation feemed to be quite gone. ‘LT he efchars were of a 
brown colour, and emitted a fetid vapour, indicating putrefaction, » 
She continued in a ftate of ftupor till the eleventh day, when fhe — 
was happily releafed from her miferable exiftence." mal) 
- Mr. Kentifh here beftows fome ludicrous, and by no means | 
unmerited, criticifins on the chapter on burns, in Dr. Under- — 
wood’s treatife on the difeafes of children. ‘Fhe beft remedy, ac 
cording to the doétor’s opinion, is a liquid soap, made with fix _ 
eunces of oil, ten ounces of water, and two drachms of aqua kali. 


“ “* 66 Could a perfon, fcalded all over,” fays he, “ bezier . | 


to the chin ma cold bath’ Of this kind, “ard th@ bead ‘at the fame 
time be frequently tmerged, or well wathed with the liquor, ¥ 
) believe very little myury would enfue.” ak hu 
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© Mr. Kentifh publithes the following’ cafe from Mr. Horn ‘of 


i inflammable air taking fire in the pit, into which he had juft de- 
he fcended to give direétions to the workmen. ‘The explofion was fo 
" Violent as to drive up ftones, “&c. to the top of the fhaft (above 
% fixty fathoms); and the fhock was felt,-and the report which accoms+ 
% anied it was diftin’tly heard, by fome’ farmers who were in bed 
‘in their houfes, at fome diftance from ‘the place. 

_ : © 7 found him two hours after the accident, with his hair finged 
“clofe to his head. ‘The whole cuticle was peeled off from his face 
and neck, which were quite black with the ‘fine ‘coal duit, which 
~had.been driven fo forcibly upon them. Ne was burnt im differs 
ent ‘places about his loins, and’from the knéés to the ancles, 
; except fomeé fmall patches where the fkin had only been feorched. 
 ipieca On looking at his hands I was fhocked with their appearance : 
on taking hold of them, the fkin and nails came off exactly Eke a 
‘torn glove, atid the extenfor tendons of ‘the fingers weré“bare in 


feveral places : in fhort, “he was the moft’ feverely burnt, of ary 


‘patient who ever ‘came under my care. 
«© Nothing had been‘done to him before I faw him, as he/had 
i ‘only juft been brought home. He had frequent. thiverings, and, 
‘although’ a very refolute man, complained ‘much ‘of pain, and 
thought he muft have ‘been injured in his lungs, from the fenfe 
_ Of heat‘he felt there, and from the bad tafte in his mouth. © ips 
# “<¢ "Phere ‘was fome ftrong gin and water on the table when { 
Sweht in, and I immediately gave him a large tumbler-glafsful of 
“Gt. “T Warmed fome oil of turpentine, by holding a cup of it in boil- 
~ ing water, and I directed the attendants to bathe him affiduoutly 
with it, by means of probes armed with lint, and dipped, into the 
“fpirit. "THis was-continually done while I -was employed in fpread- 
' ing plafters (viz. ung. refin. flav, c. ol. terebinth.), and the poor 
“man found much relief from it. He, however, complained much 
aeof his hands, which were very painful, and fmarted at the time 0% 
ie jlafters to every part where I fufpeCted the fire to have reached, 
ave him another glafs of ftrong gin and water, to which I added 
xty drops of laudanum, and I defired he fhould have more of the 
pirit if the fhiverings fhould recur. 


~ & Tn the evening I found him tolerably'eaty, and,“ confidering 


Sy 


=: fa ‘ 
"-years’ago, when he had been pretty much burnt, although y 


near fo feyerely as at this time; and had then been treategAyy 
a" ! ee 


/ Case VII. “ George Smith, an under-viewer, in Ravenfworth | 
» colliery, was feverely burnt on the 3d July, 1800, by a quantity of 


“* the‘ application, but foon had a much eafier feel. Lapplied the’ 


~~ his fituation, wonderfully fo.—He had been my patient fourtten..* 7) 
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ol lm. c. aqua calcis, to oe a portion’ of the nd. opi. had. 
been added, and he remarked, § that the Sires he thought, feemed : 
likely to be killed fooner now thatt before.’ He had taken ginvand | 


. water only once {mce morning, when he had a return-of the - 


~ 


its ufe, but on taking off the dre 


fhivering, and his attendants had moiftened the plafter with ol. 
terebinth. at -his own requeft, from the relief . he thought he felé 
from it. I gave him fixty. drops of laudanum 1 in a little fpirit and 
water, to be taken: -at. bed-time. 

“In the morning I found he had eatiad a WEN night 5 ie 
removed the plafters, and found fome flight appearances of fup- 


‘puration, particularly on the face, where a lardaceous appearanee 


had taken place, but of a. black colour from the coai-duit,, 
bathed the burnt parts again with the ol. terebinth, renewed the 
dreflings, and allowed him gin and water, to ae taken when — 
fhivering (which now and then threatened him) fhould occur. At 
night he, took fixty drops of laudanum ;, -his bowels kept open, and 


he. made no complaint of pain except in his hands.. 


“ ‘Third day.—There. is a tolerable {uppuration. on. the tae 
neck, body, and legs. The blacknefs, from the coal-duft which 


appears to be firmly attached to the cutis, is feparating faft, in the © 
form of black lard. He remarks, that the jive is killed ruareauhere 


but in bis hands. He was dreffed with ung. refin. flav. with a lefs 
proportion of ol. terebinth. He is forbid the ule of {pirits, but 
allowed porter as far as three pints in the twenty-four hours; aif he’ 
choofes fo much. His anodyne is continued. — 

“© Fourth day.—The fuppuration in the face, bene, and legs, ‘ 
goes on well, and feveral parts are now turning florid, as the’ 
blacknefs difappears. The fcorched parts have neither bliftered” 
nor run into fuppuration.. There is-a large difcharge of thin ichor 


from the hands; and on fome parts of the fingers there is ftill ay 
‘thick gelatinous matter adhering, His allowance of porter is con- 


tinued. . He has no fhiverings. Dreflings are changed for cerat. 

e lapid. calamin. paras continued. . 
« © Fifth to the eighth day. —Going on well; ;—treatment con-, 
tinued ;—bowels open sr rallowance. of porter diminifhed to a oe 
and a half per day. 

« Ninth day.—Suppuration large ;—all the bieeedet gone off 
—difcharge from the hands ftill thin, and in great quantity, . ata 
tended with much pain. Prepared chalk, finely powdered, is ore 
dered to be {prinkled on all the fores, covering it with cerat. € 


lap. calamin. fpread on rags. He is to take five grains. of calomel 
~ at night, and to have a purge in the morning. 


ae i. 
“ In the afternoon I was fuddenly fent for to eh — The 
jn his hands was intolerable, and he had two {mart thiv 
Having never before, feen chalk fe eek I attributed the pain to 
fangs, I found my affiftant had 

not applied any of it to the hands. He had ufed it liberally 0 


» 
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_ the face, rieck, body, and legs, and thefe parts were perfeétly ea/y. 
_ ordered emollient poultices to be applied to the hands and arms, 
_ and renewed every eight hours. ‘The chalk was continued to the 
_ . other parts. ; § eek a Saas 
“« Yenth and eleventh days.-—The treatment continued. Pus 
__ on the face, neck, and legs, of good confiftence, and no pain in 
_ thefe parts. The hands are eafier after the poultices are firft ap- 
_ plied, but foon become fo painful as to make him urgent for a re- 
_ _newal of them; and when they are taken off, the difcharge of thin » 
matter pours from them. Finding the chalk agree fo well with 
_ the other parts, I fprinkled his right hand freely with it, and 
_ covered it with the cerate plafters. He felt, as he faid, a little 
tingling from the application, and wifhed to have the poultice 
- continued to the left hand. Iwas glad. of the opportunity of 
* making this comparative trial, and allowed it. to be fo... ee 
» (‘Twelfth day.—Head, neck, and legs, much better ;—loins 
| nearly healed. I {peak within bounds, when I fay. four fquare 
'. inches of fkin have been beautifully formed om one. leg fmce yel- 
terday. I.know no term which will give fo good an idea of this. 
proceis. as icing over; the extent covered, and the fmooth thiny 
appearance being fo like’an icy pellicle formed on a {mooth picee 
of “water. : | aS ia 
© Fifteenth day.—Face and legs mending. faft ;-+loins well ;— 
his hands completely raw, and bleeding from every point ;—the 
poultice on the left hand is deluged in thin matter, and this hand 
is by far the moft painful. ‘The right hand covered with the chalk, 
although painful, is not nearly fo. much fo as the left, and the maa 
¥ anxious to have the chalk applied to it, which is allowed ;-—~ 
anodyne continued ;—five grains of calomel at night, and a {mart 
urge to be taken early in the morning. . | 
_. © Sixteenth day.—Has had two copious eyacuations from the 
calomel and purging powder ;—every part better ;—the Jeft hand — 
much eafier, but the granulations much loofer than, the. right ; 
they bleed more readily, and are more painful. : 
© Seventeenth day.—One leg quite tkinned over; face and other 
leg much better. . ; ie Ga wate 
>. Twenty-firft day.—The face and neck quite fkinned over, 
- except a {mall part of each eye-lid, and the nofe ;—right leg almoft 
+ healed ;—right hand {kinned over from above the wrift to the ends 
- .of the fingers on the infide, and much better on the back part ;— 
’ left hand, to which the poultice had been fo long applied, begins 
to grow better, but it is far behind the other, fo as to give a moft 
©") decided preference to the chalk. He is now fo well that I have 
» -allowed him to go into his garden.” a i 
- Mr. Horne heré difcontinues his journal; and adds, that he has 
-been thus particular in the recital of the treatment, becaule, .per- 
haps few cafes furnifh fo fair an opportunity of comparing the 
new method with others commonly uled. 
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~ Mr. Kentith concludes with the opinion of Mr. Nelfon, of 
Chefter-le-ftreet, in the county of Durham, who it appeats has 
had very extenfive practice in caies of this defcription, in the col 
lieries on the river Wear. Mr. Nelfon fays, “ when the fores 


have taken upon themfelves the ulcerous difpofition, nothing but . 


repeated purging at due intervals hath fucceeded in enabling him te 
finifh the cure.” — ie ) aes cia. Rane 

The following obfervations from Mr. Kentith’s ’ fecond eflay, ' 
feem to be neceflary to the accomplifhment of our with to give. 
the rcader a complete view of that gentleman’s plan of cure.) 

« In my former eflay,” fays he, “ I was confiderably at a lofs 
~ Gn recommending an adequate power to reprefs the growth of 
fangus, and to abforb the redundant fecretion. In the ‘cafe Ev F. 
(page 93 of the former eflay), which was more than a year under 
the treatment to the cure, various aftringent and abforbent means 
were ufed, all of which were inadéquate: to produce a permanent 
good effect, and required frequent changes to complete the form- 
ation -of tender and unfeemly cicatrices.. In the appendix I men- 


tioned chalk as recommended by Mr. Cleghorn. In my firft trials — 


upon ulcers I did not find this anfwer my éxpectations, as 1 
thought it irritated the furface and increafed the fecretion of pus 5, 
but having fince had it prepared under my own eye, as directed 


in Lewis’s Difpenfatory, and afterwards finely levigated, I am ii | 


duced, from confiderable experience,, to change my opinion with 


refpect to its powers; and here I freely offer the tribute of thanks > 


due ‘to Mr. Cleghorn for recommending it. As foon as fecretion » 


takes place, I begin the ufe of powdered chalk, heated to the 
temperature of the body, which is plentifully applied to the whole 
fecreting furface, ‘and afterwards covered with a plafter of cerate. 
In cafes of efchars coming away,\or while they are detaching 
themfelves, I fill up the hollow made by their lofs when fepa~ 


rated, and fill up their furrow at their edges when loofening, with . 


powdered chalk, covered with the plafter; and if the procefs be 


tedious, ‘a poultice of bread and milk is applied over the plafter. | 


In very fevere and extenfive accidents of thisskind, [have uled this 


method throughout the whole cure after the formaticn of pus, and ~ 
shave in general found it prevent the neceflity of either aftrimgent, ~ 
or cauftic applications: nor, on the other hand, have I found it te- ~ 


tard the cure, by reprefling the neceflary fecretion. 


« T cannot attribute the fuccefs I have met with wholly tothe — 
‘application of external means ; the treatment of the general fyfiem — 
_ bears avery great fhare, jn my opinion; and that treatment is as _ 
extraordinary, and as contradictory to the old methods, as any 
other part of the practice. In my former eflay, im the reflections © 
‘upon the cafe of E. F. (pages 98, 99) I mentioned a full diet as~ 
-allowed with the ftimulant method of cure, which I fuppofed to” 
pave kept up the irritation of the fyftem, and caufed the immenie” 
continued difcharge by the expofed furfaces of the wounds, which 
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__ became like old ulcers; and the fyftem was fo diftreffed as to take 
on the action of hectic, which is retained in a degree for fome 
time after the cure. A cafe which I fhall. afterwards relate (of 
George Clark), confitmed what I before from theory conjeCtured ; 
on thes ninth day a counter-irritation took place, by means of.a 
violent diarrhoea ; the difeafed a€tion of the. inteftines, and the _ 
irritation of the fphinéter ani, fufpended the too great fecretion 
of the fores, and the furface became almoft quite dry. Between 
this and its again fecreting plentifully, there was a point or an 
equilibrium of a€tion, at which the fkinning procefs was more 
rapid than I ever before beheld it in any fubject... This accidental 
explanation of my preconceived theory, induced me to profit by 
it in fubfequent cafes. Ihave with marked good effeé& produced 
an artificial counter-irritation with cathartics, and brought on a 
{tate in the fecreting furface which has very materially facilitated 
the procefs of /kinning—-a procefs over which art has, as yet, ac- 
quired very little influence. In the intervals of the ufe of ca- 
thartics, the diet was bland and nutritive, fuch as bread and milk 
night and morning, boiled meat with potatoes for dinner, and no 
fermented liquor.” 

We have formerly mentioned, in terms of approbation, the prac- 
tice of Mr. Cleghorn, a brewer, in Edinburgh, in cafes of exten- 
five burns... Mr. Kentifh’s. remarks, on the applications he. recom- 
mends, are well worthy of being noticed before we take leave of 
this fubject. 5 

Mr, Cieghorn’s ideas were communicated to the late Mr. John 
Hunter, and by him recorded in the fecond volume of Medical 
Facts and Obfervations. ‘They are remarkable for candour in the re- 
‘lation of facts ; the writer avows himfelf unbiaffed by any theoretical 

-opinion, adhering ftrictly to appearances refulting from experi- 
ence, fo as to enable him to conclude, that the certain repeated 
effects were produced by as certain known caufes. Of this com- 
“munication Mr. Kentifh gives the following aceount. 

“ Mr. Cleghorn,” fays he, recommends the immediate 

application of vinegar, which is to be continued for fome hours, 
by any the moit convenient means, until the pain abates.. Should 
“it return, the vinegar is to be repeated. If the burn is fo fevere 
as to have deftroyed any part, when the pain has ceafed it is to 
be covered with a poultice made of white bread and milk, which 
‘remains fix, or at moft eight hours; when removed, the part is 
‘to be entirely covered with very finely powdered chalk, until every 
~moift appearance upon the furface of the fore has difappeared, 
when it is again to be covered with the poultice. The fame mode 
is then to be purfued every night and morning until the cure is 
complete. If the ufe of poultices appear to relax the wounds too 
‘much, they are to be covered with a plafter or ointment made 
VOL. I. it 
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with na hite lead, but the chalk is fill to be ufed next the - 
'» <¢Tn refpect to general remedies,’ fays Mr. C. * I allow my pa- 
tients to eat boiled or roafted fowl, or, in fhort, any plain-dreffed 
meat they like; and I do not object to their taking (with modera- 
tion, however) wine, water and fpitits, ale, or porter. My ap- 
plications, as hath been already obferved, allay pain and in- 
flammation, and alfo always either prevent or remove feverifhnefs ; 
and‘at the farne time (if one may judge from their effects) they 
‘have powerful antifeptic virtues; I have never had occafion to 
order bark or any internal medicines whatever, and I have only © 
‘once thought it neceflary to let blood. When a patient is coftive, 
T order boiled pot-barley and prunes, or fome other laxative nou- 
rifhing food, and fometimes an injeCtion, but never any purgatives. 
It is diftreffing to a patient with bad fores to be often going'to 
-ftool. Befides, shave remarked that weaknefs and languor (which 
never, in my opinion, haften the cure of any fore) are always 
“brought on, more or lefs, by purgatives. From the effects too I 
have felt them have upon myfelf, and obferved them to have upon 
others, they do not {eem to me to have fo much tendency to re- | 
“move heat and feverifhnefs, as is generally imagined; and f ful- 
. “pet that, contrary to the intention of adminiftering of them, they 
oftener carry off u/eful humours than hurtful ones. But Lam going 
‘out of my depth, and expofing myfelf to criticifm, by {peaking 
upon a fubject that I furely mutt be ignorant of ; I will therefore © 
‘yeturn to my vinegar. I have already faid that I always prefer 
avine vinegar when it is to be had; Ihave, however, uled, with © 
very good effect, vinegar made of fugar, goofeberries, and even - 
-alegar; but whichever of them is taken, it ought to be frefo and ~ 
Lively tafed. once made fome trials (on a burn I met with my-_ 
felf) of oil of vitriol diluted with water, and of different degrees 
“of ftrength; but I found its effects to be the very reverlg of vine-— 
gar, for it increafed the pain and heat even when it was pretty” 
“much diluted. I make no ‘doubt but diftilled vinegar might do 5 
but -fince the common fort, when frefh and good, has in every - 
‘cafe been fo efficacious, there feems to be no occafion to attempt 
improving upon it; and as acids are of a pungent penetrating na- 
‘ture, perhaps it would) not be fafe to apply one too ftrong toa 
‘yaw and tender fore. Even’ the common vinegar, only by being 
*ufed too cold, affected two of my patients with tremblings and. chill- 
\nefz, which alarmed me a good deal. [ removed thete fymptoms 
indeed (as I before mehtioned) very readily by warming the pa- 
-tient’s feet with cloths ‘dipped in warm water, and giving them 
“iwarm water and fpirits to drink; but ever fince I have been care- 
“ful to ufe precautions ‘dgainit the lke, fymptoms, particularly im 
‘eold weather, by warming the vinegar a ditle, placing the patt-— 
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éhts near the fire, giving them fomething warm intérnally, and, in 
fhort, by keeping them in every re{pect in a comfortable condition? 

“The number of cafes related by Mr. Cleghorn in his letters 
to Mr. Hunter, befides a ftill greater number he has attended 
during a period of feventeen years, demand a degree of attention 
and inveftigation, more particularly after I have been offering 
what at firft appearance may be fuppofed to be a very different 
mode of practice: ‘The vinegar which Mr. Cleghorn relies the 
moft upon, is that made of thie deff white wine, and even this is 
only efhcacious whilft it remains fre/h and. lively taffed, and muft 
be changed or renewed as foon as it becomes vapid, or has loft 
its f{pirit. Do not’ thefe remarks made by Mr. Cleghorn him- 
felf, plainly poirit out to us that the great eflicacy of his remedy 
refides in the proportion of alcohol, or fpirit remaining in the 
vinegar, after it had undergone the acetous procefs? It is’ appa- 
rent, from the experiment he niade upon himfelf, with the diluted 
fulphuric acid, that the aeid alone is not the part of the applica- 
tion to be depended upon. a | | 
~ © JT have not the pleafure 6f knowing Mr. Cleghorn, but fhould 
thefe obfervations fall into his hands, I fhould be happy if, he 
would try the ufe of alcohol, and appreciate its merits with vine+ 
gar. It would alfo be worth obfervation to try if {pirit, added to 
the vapid vitiegar, would reftore to it thofe curative powers which 
it before poflefled. I purpofe trying it myfelf, fhould a favourable 
occafion occur; but it would be much fooner determined by Mr. 
Cleghorn, as with him the powers of the vinegar are afcer= 
tained, whereas, with me, I fhall have to afcertain its powers be- 
» fore I cari make a comparifon: i 

“« The next application-Mr. Cleghorn makes, is powdered or 
{eraped chalk: this is confefledly ufed as an abforbent, and, from 
the relation of the cafes, with very great benefit. - It was with 
this intention that I ufed large quantities of powdered J/apis ¢ali= © 
minaris in. the cafe related of E. F.; yet in that cafe I found it 
infufficient, and was obliged to have recourfe to fubftances of a 
- cauftic nature. It will be feen that I attributed the ‘abundant dif- 
charge in that cafe to a too great excitement of ‘the fyftem in that . 
__ ftage of the complaint; and I have no hefitation in faying, that 
by a very different mode (which I have defcribed) the profufe 
difcharge which formerly accompanied fuch accidents, may be 
avoided. I have fometimes, in ulcers in the legs, ufed chalk as 
an abforbent; in orie or two initances it rather increafed the dif- 
charge, and gave paiti: I attribute thefe effects, in fome degree, 
to its not being fufficiently powdered, but have not fince ufed it. 
When I firft heard of Mr. Cleghorn’s. ufing vinegar and chalk 
for burns (i. e. before I had read his letter to Mr. Hunter), I fup- 
- pofed he had put on the chalk immediately after the vinegar, with 
a view of difengaging the carbonic acid gas. From fome experi- 
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ments of Dr. Beddoes upon himfelf, it would appear, that the thi 
deprived of its cuticle by a blifter, and rendered acutely painful 
‘by the contaét of the atmofphere, is inftantly foothed by its m= 
merfion into the carbonic acid gas, and that the pain as foon re- 


a 


turns upon changing the medium. How far the acid gas would — 


be of ufe in the firft inftance, I have my doubts; I think it could 
not aét fufficiently through the cuticle, but I have no doubt it 
would be of ufe in the cure of the ulcers after the floughs were 
thrown off;\ but I mean to put that idea foon to the teft, by a 
courfe of experiments. 1 


“Mr. Cleghorn further remarks, that in applying the vinegar 


cold, he brought on ¢remblings and chillnefs, which he afterwards 
avoided by warming it, and recommends that in all confiderable 
cafes:it fhould be fo ufed. This obfervation is valuable, as it cor- 
roborates that by experience, which is theoretically right, viz. the 
continuance of the ftimulus of heat. The chillnefs and /hiverings, 
are here mentioned as being brought on by the application of the 
cold vinegar. What is not a little extraordinary is, that no menr 
. tion is made by!any author whatever (that I know) of the violent 
fhiverings which, in any burn of confequence; | have umiverfally 
found to be the firft fymptom that occurs, and from which, lat- 
terly, I have been enabled to form a_prognofis, which, if not.al- 
"ways certain, is a great guide to me in practice 3 for the danger 
is in proportion, to the vislence of this fymptom. ‘The remarks 
re{pecting the general or internal mode of treatment are highly in- 
terefting; he is the firft author who, in fuch cafes, has fhewn 
the fallacy of what is termed the antiphlogiftic method, of treat 
-ment. His idea of purgatives carrying off ufeful, as well as 


noxious humotirs; from the fyftem, is certainly very jult: great 


evacuations by the bowels are always weakening, as well as. dil 
‘trefling, to patients fo fituated. When large opiates are ufed,. 


means. to,prevent conftipation are neceflary; but need not be car 


ried to the effet of purging. we 
_. sit not wonderful that the precepts of bleeding and purging in 
all fuch cafes fhould for ages have been taught in the fchools, 
and that an unprejudiced obferver, as it were with a glance at the 
fubject, fhould in a moment point out the abfurdity of fuci a 
treatment !—But let us not be offended at having our errors pointed 


out by one who is not in the profeflion: on the contrary, it is: ~ 


worthy fuch a liberal, nay, I might almoft add, facred profelhom 
ac ours, trufted as we are with the lives, confequently with the 
happinefs, of the community at large, to confefs our faults, and. 
profit of every opportunity to reform them. By fuch conduct we: 
fhould attone for our errors, and fhould give the beft pledge for 
the future confidence of the public; which, if we fo act, we de- 
ferve, and. ought to pofiefs.” 


/ 
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CHAP. VI. Or INFLAMMATORY TUMORS. 


Inflammatory Tumors are fuch as are quick in their progtefs 
when compared with thofe of the indolent kind, and are attended 
with confiderable pain and other fymptoms of inflammation. We 
have here mentioned fuch only whofe treatment more properly be- 


4 fongs to the province of the furgeon, and which are poe of 


svell in time without any thing being done to it, except keeping t 


according to their fituations in, the different parts of the body. 


Secr. 1. InrbamMaTion and Anscrss of the Breasts of 
Women. : 


_ This diforder occurs moft frequently in nurfes by the ftoppage 
ef the milk, which is often occafioned by fudden or imprudent | 
expofure to cold. 

In the early ftages of the affection, refolution is always to be at- 
tempted, unlefs the {welling appears to have an evident tendency to- 
wards fuppuration, in which cafe it is to be promoted bythe methods 
to be hereafter pointed out. ‘The remedies ufed in inflammation, 
in general, but particularly the early application of leeches, feem 
ufeful in every cafe of inflammation of the breafts. When the 
patient happens to be nurfing indeed, a fudden evacuation of blood 
is apt to diminith the quantity of milk: in fuch cafes, therefore, 
blood is to be extracted in {mall quantities at a time, if bleeding 
from the fyftem fhould be deemed neceflary. The application of 
cooling poultices of vinegar and water, thickened with crumb 
of bread and linfeed meal, is advifable. When fuppuration has 
taken place, the matter is to be difcharged by making an incifion 
in the moft. depending part of the tumor, as will be pretently 
noticed. 

The late Mr. Juftamond, wlzo paid particular attention to com- 
plaints of the brea{t, remarks, that this 1s ufually made very light 
of by practitioners in furgery, from a fuppolition that it always Bets 

1€ 
part covered with a large bread and milk poultice, and that it 
never dégenerates into a {chirrous tumor or cancer, He thinks, 
however, that this is a mifcoriceived opinion 5 for the teftimony 
of Aftruc, and many other writers, may be adduced in fupport of 

a contrary doctrine, and fome iiftances certainly have occurred of 
cancers which were traced by the patients themfelves from milk 


abfeefs in the breaft. ‘This indeed is to be confidered as a poffidle, 
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rather than a probable event; but even this proves the neceflity of 
paying due attention to a difeafe which is in any cafe capable of 
fo unhappy a refult. “hg 
One’argument advanced in fupport of the induration of the 
milk breaft not degenerating into a fchirrus, 1s, that they are dif; 
eafes of different parts; the fchirrus being a hardneis of the 


mammary glands, and the other complaint being merely an indu- 


ration of the cellular and adipofe membrane of the breaft. This 
we apprehend to be a pofition erroncous both in itfelf and in the 
confequence deduced ae it. For the difeafe being acknowledged 
on all fides to confift originally in a coagulation of the milk, it fol- 
lows that it muft neceffarily exift in thofe parts deftined by nature 
for the fecretion, reception, and conveyance of that fluid; which 
are the mammary glands, and the lactiferous tubes proceeding 
from them. Thefe laétiferous tubes pervade the whole fubftance 
of the breaft, and it is by their being diftended with coagulated 
milk, that the cells of the cellular fub{tance become comprefled 
on all fides, fo as to exhibit the appearance of the induration be- 
ing feated in them. It may be urged, indeed, that this compref- 
fion of the fides of the cellular fubftance being continued for a 


Jong time, the cells will not be able to recover their tone, even 


though the obftruction of the laétiferous tubes that run through 


them fhould be removed; and that the induration will therefore — 


itill fubfift, Whether this be the cafe or not, which itis impofhibie 
to determine, yet, admitting that the induration exifted only in 
the cellular membrane, this would be no fort of proof that the 


- complaint would not degenerate. For all ulcerated cancers are — 


accompanied with indurations of the cellular and adipofe mem- 
brane, which, indeed, is one of the ftrongeft marks of the true 
cancer. | Thefe {chirrous hardnefles of the cellular membrane are 
indeed as difficult to cure as any other part of the difeafe; and 
from the confideration of that dreadful {pecies of {fchirrus or occult 


cancer before defcribed, which feizes the whole fubftance of the 
breaft, feem to be of a more malignant nature, than a fchirrus. 
of the mammary glands alone. 5o that in whatever point of view. 


we may confider the affe€tion of the milk breaft, whether asa dif- _ 


eafe of the mammary glands and of the la€tiferous tubes proceeding: 


from them, or merely as a diforder of the cellular and adipofe _ 


fubftance of the breaft, it is equally poflible that it may degenerate 

into a {chirrus. rg A ea 

~ Jt muft be acknowledged, however, that the inftances of this 

degeneracy are rare, when compared with the number of perfons 
who are troubled with the milk breaft. Neither is it neceflary to. 

fuppofe that the difeafes, though feated in the fame parts, are 


originally the fame. ‘The milk induration feems to. become a 


chirrus merely from inattention, negle&, or improper treatment, 
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but the pofibility of fuch an event calls for every exertion in our 
power to prevent it. Aftruc obferves, that abfceifes of -the breaft 
often leave indurations of the glands, when fome of the obftructed 
parts remain unfuppurated. ‘This feems to be the exaét ftate of 
the cafe, and, like moft of that accurate author’s obfervations, very 
juft. The matter is brought about, probably, in the following 
manner, which, if it be really the cafe, will ferve not only to ace © 
count for the variety of opiniens on this head, but alfo to res 
concile them. ‘TThefe complaints laft four, fix, eight, and ten 
months, when treated with the con{tant application of a bread and 
milk poultice, and when at length the abfcets has been healed, and 
there has appeared no further difpofition to fuppuratien, the com- 
plaint has been confidered as cured; and though there fhould re- 
main fome of the obftrutted part un/uppurated, yet there being no 
more pain, it is concluded, that thele remains will go away of 
themifelves, merely by keeping the part warm. ‘This, indeed, 
does frequently happen; but it alfo happens fometimes that the 
patient finding fuch great difference between her prefent ftate, and 
that when fhe was expofed to the fufferings occafioned by a frefh 
abicefs collecting and buriting every three or four -weeks, perhaps 
for months together, thinks herfelf well, and neglects this trifling 
induration; which may, at the fame time, be fo imall as {carce to 
be diftinguifhed by an unfkilful touch. Should the chance to 
feel alittle pain in it now and then, the attributes this to the change 
of weather, or poflibly to the neceflary confequence of what fhe 
cannot but have confidered as a grievous.complaint. ‘Thus the 
difeafe being neglected, may remain for a long time in a tolerably - 
quiet ftate, till fome accidental circumftance puts its virulence 
into action. Even then it may continue for a long time almoft 
imperceptibly increafing, till it arrive to fuch a height as to be no 
longer miftaken. This event may take place too at fo confiderable 
a diftance of time from the formation of the abfcefs in the breaft, » 
that this complaint fhall no longer be remembered as the caute. 
But even fétting afide thefe confiderations, it muit be owned 
that the coagulation of the milk, and the fubfequent formation of 
matter in the breafts, is a difeafe attended with fo much pain, and 
frequently of fo long duration, that the health is often impaired 
by it. It is a very difagreeable thing to fee a woman labouring 
fer feveral months under a teizing and painful diforder, which for 
the moft part may be prevented, or the duration of which may 
at leaft be confiderably fhortened. The confideration of thefe cir- 
cumftances, led fome furgeons toa more expeditious and improved 
mode of treating thefe complaints. Mr. Juftamond, particularly, 
abandoning the old pra€tice of perfevering in the ufe of poultices 
and other relaxing applications, advifed the free ufe of fpirituous 
lotions. He directed three ounces of. fal ammoniac to be 
diffolyed in a pint of common water, to which an equal quantity 
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of Hungary-water was added. Rags dipped in this liquor made a 
little! warm, were applied to the whole furface of the breaft. 
Thefe rags were wetted again as often as they became dry, and 
fo flattering were the effects of this application in thofe cafes where 
there was a coagulation of the milk foon after lying-in, that it 
appeared as if this folution had actually the property of keeping © 
_ the milk fluid; for, after it had been applied a few hours; the 
grumous feel was difperfed, and the brea{t was in general reftored 
to its natural {tate, while the milk flowed freely from the nipple. 
The following more fimple formula has anfwered equally well in - 
fuch cafes : ng Paces | ats 
{No. 44.) KR Ammoniz muriatiz unc. iij. 
| Aque diftillate | 
Spiritus vini Gallic. fing. lib. j. 
| Fiat Solutio. ‘s 
‘ The fame application was tried, and with great fuccefs, in a 
number of cafes where it was ufed before the /uppuration was formed. 
Among others, a lady who had before fuffered much fronyone of 
thefe complaints, and whofe cafe ftands the fecond in our account 
of the treatment of fchirrous tumors, (page 387), was brought to 
bed about a year after that time. On the day after delivery the 
_ became very much alarmed at the ftate of her breafts, which were 
now as much fwelled, and as painful, as they had been at her pre- 
ceding lying-in. She was directed to apply the folution of fal 
ammoniac in water, and Hungary-water, as mentioned above, — 
and the nextday fhe was perfectly free from pain, and the coagu- 
lation difperfed. She continued the application, however, for a 
couple of days, and had no return of the complaint. The cir- 
cumftance of this fwelling yielding fo readily to the folution of fal 
ammoniac, which produced no effect on the former fwelling in the 
fame patient, feems to eftablith the difference between thefe two 
complaints, and to fhew that the former was beginning to degene- 
rate into a /chirrous tumor. But there was one cafe of the milk 


breaft in which this method was tried, and which was of a ftill | 


more remarkable nature. . ; 

Inthe year 1776, the wife of a fervant of the duke of Monta- 
gue, having been brought to bed the preceding day, was feized 
with a coagulation of the milk. The fize of the breaft was-im- 
menfe, the. pain to the higheft degree excruciating, the glands 
under the arm-pit fwelled, and in a word the whole difeafe fo 
violent, that fhe was unable to move the arm on that fide. Her 
pulfe was at the fame time very low, the having fuffered much at 
her delivery. The late Mr. Juftamond, whoie patient fhe was, 
thinking it neceflary, from the intenfenefs of the pain in this cafe, 
to joi an anodyne with the ordinary folution, dire@ted the fol- 
lowing : . RY 
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(No. 45.) Capit. papaver. contufor. No. xu. 


Flor. fambuc. manip. ij. | 
Coque in aq. fontane Ibifs ufque ad lib. j. Colato 
liquore adde . 
Ammon. muriat. unc. ij. deinde adde 
Camphor. (in {pirit. vin. folut.) drach. j. Mifce, 

This liquid being mixed with an equal quantity of brandy, was 
applied warm; cloths being dipt into it and f{pread over all the 
breaft, the arm-pit, and the arm itfelf, which was much diftended. 
The whole was directed alfo to be attentively wetted again with 
the warm liquor as often as the rags became dry. In fix hours 
after the application fhe experienced great relief, and on the fol-. 
lowing day the fwelling was found to be confiderably diminifhed, 
the pain almoft gone, and the arm reftored to its functions. In 
lefs than three days the breaft was reduced to its natural ize, and 
the complaint entirely diffipated; however, fhe continued the ap- 
plication for a few days, left fhe fhould have a relapfe, but the 
cure proved permanent. It is impoflible to fay what would have 
been the event of this cafe had the breaft advanced to fuppuration 3 
but from the uncommon diftenfion of the part, the excruciating tor- 
ture that was the confequence of it, and the weak ftate of the pa- 
tient, it is probable the would have funk under a difeafe, which is 

fuppofed to be attended with xo kind of danger. t 
‘Thus far we have been fpeaking of the un/uppurated ffate of the 
milk breaft ; it now remains to confider what is to be done when 
matter is already formed, in which {tate it moft frequently comes 
under our infpection. For though the difeafe be in general flow 
in its progrefs, yet the firit formation of matter is oftén very fud- 
den. ‘It has already been obferved, that in the ordinary mode of 
treating thefe milk breaf{ts with bread and milk poultices, it fre- 
quently happens that the fuppuration is renewed once a fortnight, 
once a month, or once in fix wecks, for feveral months together, 
with great pain and inconvenience to the patient. Now, although 
the folution of fal ammoniac will not caufe the re-abforption of 
matter when once it is formed, yet, Mr. Juftamond afferts, that it 
will prevent its forming a fecond time, when it is once let out. He 
tried it in a great number of cafes, and feldom knew it to fail; fo 
that, by his account, the milk breafts treated in this manner are not 
ef longer duration than three weeks, one month, or fix weeks at 
fartheft, while the others frequently continue for feveral months, 
and fometimes, in the end, leave remains of induration behind 
them. In one cafe where this method failed, the patient was la- 
bouring the whole time under a febrile affection, , but even in this 
inftance the complaint did not laft more than three months. ‘Two 
fifters, living next door to each other, and lying-in nearly at the 
fame time, were both affeCted with a coagulation of the milk. 
Thefe cafes both advanced to fuppuration. One of theie ladies 
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had previoufly been treated for a fchirrous tumor, the other had 
ho difeafe in her breaft. The former was treated with the folu- 
tion of fal ammoniac; the latter with bread and milk poultices, 


The firft was well within the month, the laft remained ill for four - 


months. Thefe obfervations appear to eftablifh the advantage of 
the folution of fal ammoniac above that of the bread and milk 
cataplafm in thefe cafes, What good, indeed, are we to expeét 
from the latter application in thefe complaints? It is ufed as an 
emollient, to relax the parts and eafe the pain; but does not this 


_ relaxation produce more mifchief than it does good? The veffels - 


are already too much diftended by the influx of milk; the appli- 
cation which really does velax and keep them open, expofes them 
to a greater influx of milk without appearing to have any effe& 
upon the contents that are already clotted. Befides, is it not 
probable, that as the poultice becomes dry, the milk itfelf may be 
abforbed from it into the veffels already diftended, and thereby add 
to the coagulation? The folution of fal ammoniac, on the con- 
trary, even if it fhould not poflefs the seat here afcribed to it 
of keeping the milk fluid, yet being mixed with fpirit, which adds 
to its own altringency, is more likely to be advantageous in this 
' cafe from that very quality. For if the fides of the diftended 
veflels be contracted by the power of any aftringent application, 
they will not only be more difpofed to refift the farther accumu- 
lation of any fluid, but their diameters being: leffened, and their 
coats fqueezed, and compelled to a€& upon their contents, thefe 
contents will be driven back into thofe veflels where the ‘circula- 
tion is ftill free, and where the conftant motion will foon break 


down and comminute the grumous clots. This is, perhaps, the 


reafon why many inflammations, and particularly of the eryfipe- 


Yatous kind, which have long refifted all emollient applications, 
will foon yield to that of the {pirit-of wine and camphor. This: 
is, perhaps, the reafon why the fame application, if pe ger i im; 
mediately after a fcald, will frequently prevent the ve 

the fkin, by contracting the veffels and refifting the impulfe of the 


ication of | 


diftending fluids ; and it is probably for the fame reafon that — 


{pirit of wine and camphor, if timely applied to fuperficial whit- 
foes, inftead of a bread and milk poultice, as is ufually practifed, 
will effectually prevent the formation of matter. fs 


There is one circumftance more to be confidered with regard to’ 


this complaint, and that is, whether it be beft to fuffer the abfcefs, 
when formed, to break of itfelf, or to open it with a lancet, 
Some furgeons are inclined to favour the latter method, and for 
the following reafons: When abfcefles in any part (fay they) are 
near the fkin, and preparing to burft through it, the diftenfion the 


inflamed {kin fuffers at this time is extremely painful, and this na- 
tural vent may be obftructed from many caufes which we cannot 


account for. Hence the making a fmall opening with a lancet, 
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when the fkin is thin, feems to fave the patient perhaps eight and 
- forty hours of excruciating pain; and befides, the opening with: 
the lancet, however {mall, is ftill larger than that made by the 
fpontaneous buriting of the matter. But we fee that nature fome- 
times makes way for the matter by five or fix different openings 3 
and though a {mall opening with a lancet may fave the patient’ 
fome hours’ pain, it will not afford fo ample and uninterrupted a 
went to the matter as an orifice formed by nature herfelf. We 
~prefer therefore thofe means which haften fuppuration, and of 
thefe, none will better promote the object in view than the con- 
junctly ftimulant and fedative qualities of camphor. 
(No. 46.) B Olei palmz unc. iv 
: Camphorz in pul. trit. unc. fs. 
Mifce fiat Linimentum. 3 . 

A fimple deco€tion of poppy heads fhould be made into a poul- 
tice with bread and linfeed meal; and on every application, the fup~ 
purating part fhould be fmeared with the liniment, . 

Sect. II, Laflammation of the YEsTICLEs, 


An inflammation of the tefticle may arife fpontaneoufly, or it 
may be produced by accident, fuch as bruifes from falls, or other- 
wife; but it moft commonly originates in gonorrhceas improperly 
ftopped. It is but feldom, however, that this fymptom comes o1 
at the beginning of the difeafe ; nor, indeed, does it often appear, 
until the inflammatory fymptoms and pain have moftly gone off, 
and the patient flatters himfelf with the hopes of being foon well. 
By this time, however, the inflammation has pervaded not only 
the urethra, but taken poffeflion of the neck of the bladder, caput 
gallinaginis, or feminal fecretory duéts that open into the urethra 
from the veficulze feminales; and, as foon as the fmalleft fenfe of 
pain and weight is felt in the epidydimis, where it always begins 
when the tefticle is about to fwell, the running from the urethra 
{tops altogether, or diminifhes in quantity. lf the diminution of 
the running is but fmall, the fwelling increafes flowly, but very 
rapidly if it be totally fuppreffed. The pain of the epidydimis 

_ now becomes exquifite on being handled ; a {welling and hardnefs 
takes place in it, fometimes twenty-four hours or more before any _ 
{welling comes on in the body of the tefticle itfelf; though, in 
far the greateft number of cafes, the tefticle fwells.along with the 
epidydimis, and both together are affected with the moft violent 

sain, heat, and fenfe of weight. The {permatic cord then fwells, 
and becomes very hard and painful, with a fhooting pain through- 
out the whole courfe of it, by which even the loins and kidneys: 
are fometimes affeGted. ‘Thefe fymptoms are often attended with 
a very high degree of fever, reitlcilnefs, and extremely quick 
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pulfe, infomuch that it will fometimes be one hundred and twenty. — 
ina minute. , When the fymptoms of inflammation run very high, — 
the. patient is frequently attacked with naufea and vomiting, by 
which the violence of the pain is always augmented; and, in fhort, . 
the feverity of the fymptoms which affect the whole fyftem, bear. 
an exact proportion to thofe which affect the tefticle, cord, and. 
parts adjacent. It is allo remarkable, that neither the epidydimis 
nor tefticle are ever affected, until every fymptom of pain; and 
running has ceafed from the urethra; and the more complete the 
ceflation of thefe fymptoms is, the more fevere will be the fwell- 
ing and pain which the patient perceives in the part. As thefe 
are the fymptoms attending an inflammation of the tefticle arifing 
from a venereal caufe, the proper indication of cure evidently is, 
by every poflible method, to recal the running and other attendants 
of a gonorrhoea, the prefent difeafe being in truth nothing more 
than a tranflation of the inflammation from the urethra to the 
tefticle. Some, indeed,’ contend, that no communication fubfilts 
between the urethra and tefticle, by which matter can be conveyed — 
from the one to the other. But if this were the cafe, how fhould 
the femen of the male be conveyed from the tefticles to the urethra ? 
Along the imfide of the veficulze feminales, it may'come to the 
opening of the vafa deferentia of one of the tefticles, and through 
this tube communicate its baneful influence to all the parts of the 
feminal convoluted tubes of the tefticle itfelf. ‘That this is really 
the cafe, feems extremely probable from the caufes. by which a 
iwelled tefticle is brought on; thefe being fuch as are very likely. 
to bring on a retrograde motion in the fyftem, viz. draftic purges, 
cold, acrid, and aftringent injections, &c. Befides, we find that. 
the difeafe itfelf originally comes on in a fimilar manner. ~ Be- 
ginning near the top of the urethra, at the back of the glans, it 
gradually paffes down that canal, until it reaches the very neck of 
the bladder; a progre{s, as far as we can judge, the very fame 
with that fuppoied to be the courfe ufually taken by the infec- 
tion. Notwith{tanding the fymptoms of inflammation which ate’ 
tend a {welled tefticle may be exceedingly violent, they terminate 

- much lefs frequently in fuppuration than in other parts of: the 
body. Indeed, we may fay, that no fuppuration of this. kind 
ever will take place, unlefs by much inattention and mifmanage- | 
ment on the part of the furgeon or patient; nay, with proper 
care and attention, we may venture to fay, that a {welled tefticle 
might always be prevented. For this purpofe, we fhould feldom 
make ufe of any {trong aflringent injeCtions, nor ever allow the 
patient to expofe himfelf to cold, by bathing the parts in cold 
water, or otherwife. Draitic purges fhould certainly be avoided ; 
and we ought to caufe the patient to fufpend his tefticle in a bag 
trufs throughout the whole courfe of the difeafe. But if, by any, 
accident, fuch as-violent exercife on foot or horleback, unavoidable — 
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 expofure to rain, &c. the tefticle thould happen to be affected, 
_-we ought inftantly to have recourfe to blood-letting, efpecially if 
the patient be young and plethoric. Indeed in no cafe whatever 
is topical blood-letting of greater efficacy than in the difeafe we 
_ treat of. Ten or twelve leeches ought, therefore, to be applied all 
over the fcrotum, and their difcharge promotéd by a warm fomen- 
tation, or large emollient poultice fufficient to covet not only the 
_tefticle, but the penis alfo. The inteftines ought to be emptied 
by a large emollient injection, which ought to be repeated occa~ 
fionally, until the fwelling abates. As the’pain is always extremely 
_ fevere, it ought to be abated by large dofes of tinéture of opium, 
the moft proper vehicle for which is mucilage of gum-arabic, or 
ftarch boiled to the fame confiftence. ‘The following ‘glyfter 
has often an aftdnithing effect in allaying the pain : 
(No. 47.)  Mucilag. amyli une. yj. 
Olei olive unc._1]. 
_ Linet. epi drach. j. 
Mifce fat Enema. 
‘The leeches ought to be repeated, as well as the anodyne injec~ 
tion, if the pain and {welling continue; and the difcharge of blood 
muft always be promoted by warm. fomentations. The. patient 
_ may alfo ftay half an hour every day in the femicupium as warn 
as is convenient; and the tefticle maybe fomented frequently 
through the day, with a flannel cloth wrung out of boiling decoc~ 
‘tion of poppies. He muft lie conftantly in an horizontal pofture, 
be kept on a farmaceous diet, and no injection of any kind by the 
urethra mnft be ufed; but every fecond night give the patient 
three grains of calomel, which will purge itfelf off in the morn- 
ing, or if not, the following purgative may be exhibited: = 
(No. 48.) BR, Magnefiz vitriolate. unc. j. 
Antimon. tartar. gr. ]. 
« Agu bullientis Zvj. 
Fiat Solutio. 

The ufual effe€t of this courfe, if perfifted in for two or three 
days, is, that the running*comes on again, the pain and {welling 
of the tefticle gradually fubfide; and, if proper attention is paid 
by the furgeon ad patient, the latter will generally-be quite free _ 
from pain on the third or fourth day. A return of the difcharge, 
on which. fo « uch depends, may pretty certainly be’ effected by 
introducing into the urethra a bougie fmeared with a little balfam 
‘of copaiba. We fhould give alfo, for fome time, every night at 
bed-time, two grains of calomel, or one of calcined mercury, 
ina pill. If, however, through any unforefeen accident, ‘or'as it 
| ae fometimes happen from peculiar morbid affection, we thould 
-ftill. fail in. removing the inflammation, and a /uppuration fhould 
take place, we ought to bring it forward as faft as poffible by emol- 

lient poultices, premifing the ufe of (No. 46.).on each application. 
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As foon as the matter-is formed, we ought to difcharge it, by | 
making an opening with an abfcefs lancet in the moft. depending — 
part, treating the fore afterwards as we would’ do a colle€tion of © 
‘matter in any other part of the body, namely, by fecuring a proper 
‘outlet for the matter till the cavity has had time to fill up with 
chealthy granulations, and afterwards encouraging the procefs of 
cicatrization. 


Sect. UI. Of Venireat Busors. 


A fwelling of any of the lymphatic glands of the body is called 
.a bubo; and when fuch a fwelling proceeds from venereal poifon, 
it is termed a venereal bubo. ‘Thefe feldom or never appear except — 
in the lymphatic glands of the groin, arm=-pit, or extremities, and 
much more freqtiently in the groin than any-where elfe. 

In the treatment of buboes, a {trict antiphlogiftic regimen is to 
be ufed to promote a refolution ; the application of leeches to the 
hardened gland is particularly proper. In difcufling venereal bu- 
boes, the application of mercurial ointment has a confiderable 
effet. After fuppuration is completely formed, the application 
of cauftic to open the bubo is requifite, left it fhould corrode fome — 
of the confiderable blood veffels, which generally lie contiguous to — 
the bubo. Buboes, when opened by the knife, are faid to heal 
with more difficulty, and generally to leave a {car behind them. 
"To allow them to burft of themfelves, is reckoned for the moft 
_part proper, except when the colle€tion is fo confiderable as to 
prefs upon the neighbouring blood veffels.. In fuch a cafe, a {mall 
incifion may be made by the lancet, taking as much care as poifible 
to prevent the admiffion of the external air into the wound. 
When the edges of the opening grow callous, the application of 
lunar cauftic to them bécomes neceflary. During the remaining 
part of the cure, mercury joined with opium is to be ufed. 
_.. This, in few words, is the general practice in thefe cafes ; but 
as the moft ferious confequences are apt to refult from errors of 
the furgeon, it is of the utmoft importance that the reader fhould 
be made acquainted with the doctrines of Mr. Hunter, who in his 
excellent treatife on the venereal. difeafe, has given the following 
account of: this often formidable fymptom. a 
- Mr. Hunter juftly obferves, that our prefent knowledge of the 
abjerbing /yflem, gives us the moft important information refpect= 
ing many of the effe€ts of poifons, and illuftrates feveral fymp- 
toms of the venereal difeafe, in particular that of which we are 
now to.treat. ‘ Prior to this knowledge,” fays he, “ we find 
writers at a lofs how to give a true and confiftent explanation o 
many of the fymptoms of this difeafe. The difcovery of the 
lymphatics being a fyftem of abforbents has thrown more highton _ 
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- many difeafes than the difcovery of the circulation of the blood ; 
it leads in many cafes dire€tly to the caufe of the difeafe. 

«© The imthediate confequence of the local difeafes gonorrhea 
and chancre, ‘which is called bubo, as alfo the remote or lues 
venerea, arife from the abforption of recent venereal matter from 
fome furface where it has either been applied or formed. Al- 
though this muft have been allowed in general ever fince the 
kriowledge of the difeafe and of abforption, yet a true folution 
of the formation of bubo could not be given till we had acquired 
the knowledge of the lymphatics being the only abforbents. 
Upon the old opinion of abforption being performed by the veins, 
the Ives venerea could have eafily been accounted for, becaufe it 
could as readily be produced by the abforbing power of the veins, 
if they had fuch, as by the lymphatics; but the difficulty was to 
fay how the bubo was formed. There they feemed to be at a 
lofs to account for this difeafe, yet. they fometimes exprefled 
themfelves as if they had fome idea of it, although at the fame 
time they could have no clear notions of what they advanced ; 
nor could they demontftrate what they faid from the knowledge 
‘of the parts and their ufes. 
~ © Buboes are by fome imputed to the flopping of a gonorrhea, 
or, as they exprefled it, driving it to the glands of the groin, con- 
formably to the idea they had of the fwelling of the tefticle. But 
this is not juft, for we know of no fuch power as repulfion ; and. 
if it was driven there, it could not be by {topping the formation 
of matter, but by increafing the abforption, of which they had 
no idea.” : B 
~ Mr. Hunter here examines the opinions of authors concerning 
the formation of a bubo, and proves that, prior to the knowledge 
of the power of abforption in the lymphatics, they have made 
ufe of terms which they could not poffibly underftand, and that, 
till we come fo low down as the year 1770, nothing was clearly 
underftood on the fubje&t. At that period, in an abridgement of 
Aftruc by Dr. Chapman (fecond edition), in which he introduces 
his own knowledge and ideas, we find the abforbing power of the 
lymphatics brought in as a caufe of the formation of buboes. 
~ Conceiving the doctrine of abforption to be now underftood, . 
Mr. Hunter proceeds to explain the different- modes in which it 
may take place under circumitances of a venereal infection. 

«<The venereal matter,” fays he, “ is taken up by the abforb- 
ents of the part in which it is placed: and although the abforp- 
tion of the matter and the effects after abforption are the fame, 
‘whether from the matter of the gonorrhoea, or chancre,’yet 7. 

‘f{hall divide the abforption into three kinds, according to the three 
‘different furfaces from which the matter may-be abiorbed, begin- 
ning with the leaft frequent. este Lag gating 3 J 
“1, © The firft and moft fimplé is where the matter either of 
© Via ; ‘ : J 4 
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2 gonorrhoea or chancre has only been applied. to fome found, fur- 
face, without having produced any local effet on the part, but 
has been abforbed immediately upon its application. then of 
this I have fometimes feen in men, and fuch are perhaps the only 
inftances that can be depended upon; for it is uncertain in 
many cafes, whether a woman has a gonorrhoea or not. J 
think, however, I may venture to afhrm, that I have feen it in 
women, or at leaft there was every reafon to believe that they 
had neither chancre nor gonorrhoea preceding, as there was no 
local appearance of it, nor did they communicate it to others whe 
had conneCtion with them. _ bp oy Yi 

« Tt muft be allowed that this. mode of abforption is very rare ; 
and if we were to examine the parts very carefully, or enquire of 
the patient very ftrictly, probably a fmall chancre might be dif- 
covered to have been the caufe, which I have more than once feen. 
For when we confider how rarely it happens from a gonorrhoea, 
in which the mode of abforption is fimilar, we can hardly fup- 
pofe it probable that it fhould here arife from fimple contaét, .the 
time of the application of the venereal matter being commonly 
fo very fhort. We might indeed fuppofe the frequency to make 
‘up for the length of time; which we can hardly allow, for the 
fame frequency fhould: give the-chance of producing it locally. _ 
. ‘Therefore very particular attention fhould be paid to all the cir- — 

cumitances attending fuch cafes, 4 

‘© ‘There is however no great reafon why it fhould not happens 
and the pofhibility of it leflens the faith that is to be put im the 
fuppofition, that the difeafe may be years in the conftitution bee 
fore it appears; for whenever it does appear in a lues venerea, its 
date is always carried back to the laft local affection, whether 
gonorrheea or chancre, and the latter conneétions are never re- 
garded. 7 i . nS omnes 

a. © The fecond mode of abforption. of this matter is more - 
frequent than the former,. and it is when the matter applied has 
produced a gonorrheea; and it may happen while the complaint 
1s going on, either under acure or not. Some of the matter fe- 
creted by the inflamed furfaces having been abforbed and carried 
into the circulation, produces the fame complaints as in the 
former cafe, by which means a perfon gives himfelf the lues ve- 
nerea. : : : 
3. © The third mode is the abforption of the matter from an 
ulcer, which may either be a chancre, or a bubo. This mode is 
by much the molt frequent ; which, with many other proofs, would : 
fhew, that a fore or ulcer is the furface moft favourable for ab- _ 
farption. Whether ulcers in every part of the body haveanequal 
power of abforption' I have not been able to determine; but I 
fufpeét that an ulcer on the glans, is not fo good a furface for ab- ~ 
forption as one on the prepuce, although I have feen both buboes a 
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- and the Ines venerea arife from’ the former, but. not fo often’ as 
trom the latter. LAT 4 Bees, edd 
4. © To'thefé threé methods may be added a fourth, abforption 
from awound ; which I have already remarked is perhaps not fo 
frequent'‘as any of the former. xi MGTe 
_. “As the venereal poifon has the power of contaminating what- 
. ever part of the body it comes:in conta with, it contaminates 
the abforbent {yitem, producing in it local’ venereal’ complaints. 
It is hard] heceflary to obfetve, that what is now commonly*un- 
derftood by a bubo, is a fwelling taking ~place in the abforbing 
Pein efpecially in the glands, arifing from the abforption “ot 
ome poifon, or other irritating matter; and when fuch {wellings. 
take place in the groin, they are called buboes, whether from abs 
forption or not, but aré mot commonly fuppofed to be yeneteal, 
even although there has been no vifible preceding caufe.”” This has 
_ been fo much the cafe, that all {wellings in this part have been 
fufpected to be of this nature; femoral ruptures, and aneurifms 
of the femoral artery, have been miftaken for venereal buboes.” ™ 
Mr, Hunter calls every ab{cefs in the abforbing fyftem, whether 
in the veffels or the glands, arifing in confequence of the abforp- 
tion of ‘venereal matter, by the name of a bubo. er 
‘¢ ‘This matter,” continues he, “ when abforbed from either of the 
four different furfaces, which are common furfaces, wounds, in- 
flamed furfaces, and ulcers, is carried along the abforbent veffels » 
to the common circulation, and in its paflage often produces the 
fpecific inflammation in thefe veffels ; the confequence of which 
is, the formation of buboes, which are venereal abfcefles, exadth 
fimilar in their nature and effeéts to a chancre ; the only difference 
being in fize. As the abforbents with the glands are immediately 
"irritated by the fame fpecific’ matter which has undergone ‘no 
Change in its paflage, the confequent inflammation mutt therefore 
have the fame fpecific quality, and the matter fecreted in them 
be venereal. | a 
“ As this fyftem of veflels may be divided into two claffés, the 
veflels themfelves, and their ramifications and convolutions, called 
the lymphatic glands, I fhall follow the fame divifion in treating 
of their inflammations. et | 
“Inflammation of the veffels is not nearly fo frequent ‘4s that 
ef the glands. . In men, fuch inflammations, in confequence of 
_chancres upon the glans or prepuce, generally appear like a chord 
leading along the back of the penis from the chancres. Some- 
times they arife from the thickening of the prepuce in gonorrhceas, 
that part in fuch cafes being generally in a ftate of excoriation, as 
was defcribed when on that form of the difeafe. Thefe-chords _ 
_ often terminate infenfibly on the penis, near its root, or near the 
- pubes; at other times they extend further, pafling to a lymphatic 
. gland in the groin: this chord can be eafily pinched up between 
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the finger and thum),, and it often gives a thicknefs.to the pres 
‘puce, making it fo ftiff at this part as to make the inverfion of it 
difficult, if notimpoffible, producing a kind of phymofis. » 
-.- J think I have obferved this appearance to arife as frequently 
from the gonorrhoea, when attended with the before-mentioned - 
inflammation and tumefaGtion of the prepuce, as from chancres 5 
which if my obfervation is juft, is not. eafily. accounted for. . I 
have obferved that abforption is more common to ulcers.than in- — 
flamed furfaces ;, or at leaft the formation of a bubo in the gland, _ 
and ‘its effeéts in the conftitution, are more common from-an ' 
ulcer; but it may be remarked, that the infide of the prepuce,’ 
from whence this chord appears to arife, is in an excoriated flate. 
It is poffible that this effect may arife from the lymphatics fympa- 
thifing with the inflammation of the urethra; but, I. believe 
the affeétion is truly venereal; or it is poflible that eyen: the ab- 
forption of the coagulable lymph which was produced from the 
‘yenereal inflammation, and which is the caufe of the tumefaction, 
may have the power of contamination, as appears to be the cafe. 
inthe cancer, « | a a 
“The thickening, or the formation of this hard chord, pro- 
bably arifes from the thickening of the coats of the abforbents, 
joined. with the extravafation of coagulable. lymph, thrown in 
upon its inner furface, as in inflamed veins. Wy tee ee 
"6 °This chord often inflames fo much; as to fuppurate, and — 
fometimes 19 more places than one, forming one, two, or three 
buboes, or {mall abfceflés, in the body of the penis. When this — 
18 going on, we find in fome parts of this chord a circumferibed — 
hhardne{s, then fuppuration takes place in the centre, the fkin be- » 
gins to inflame, the matter comes nearer to it, and, the abficeis, 
opens like any other abicefs.”?. |. , “al ng Re a 
-"Mr.Hunter fays he has feen a chain of thefe little abfceiles 
running along the upper part of the penis through its whole — 
extent. ; baba poate, | ie 
This,” fays he, “ may be fuppofed to be exadtly fimilar to ~ 
the inflammation and fuppuration-of a vein after being wounded © 
Bnd exhored, alin Cee Bae a Oe le ok a a a 
* Inflammation of the glands is much more frequent than the — 
former, and arifes from the venereal matter being carried on to 
the lymphatic glands; the ftru@ture of which appears to be no ~ 
more than the ramifications and reunion of the abforbent veflels, — 
by which ‘means they form thefe bodies 5 
« From this ftructure we may reafonably fuppofe that the fluid ~ 
abforbed is in fome meafure detained in thefe bodies, and thereby — 
has a greater opportunity of communicating the difeafe to them 
than to the diftin& veflels, where its courfe ts perhaps more rapid; — 
wwhich may account for the glands being more frequently contay 
joinated. Vane pene oven Ss NTE 
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__ “ Swellings of thefe glands are common to other difeafes, and - 
Thould be carefully diftinguifhed from thofe that arife from’ the 
venereal poifon. ‘lhe fivff enquiry fhould be into the caufe, to 

fee if there is any venereal complaint at fome greater diftance | 
from the heart, as chancres on the penis, or any preceding difeafe 
on the penis ; to learn if mercurial ointment has been’ at all. ap- 

plied to the legs and thighs of that fide; for mercury applied to 
thofe parts for the cure of a chancre will fometimes tumefy the’ 
glands, which has been fuppofed to be venereal. “We fhould’ 
further obferve, if there be no. preceding difeafe in the conftitu- 
tion, fuch asa cold, fever, &c. the progrefs of the fwelling with 
regard to quicknefs is alfo to be attended to, as alfo to diftinguith 
it from a rupture, lumbar abfcefs, or aneurifm ‘of the ‘cural 
artery. © sige: : . LMOaa. 
. “ Perhaps thefe bodies are more irritable, or more fufceptible 
. of ‘ftimuli, than the veffels, they are certainly more fufceptible of 
-fympathy ; however, we are not yet fufficiently acquainted with the 
_ufe of thefe glands to be able to account fatisfactorily for this dif- 
ference. | H | ae HAITI 

_ © Tt would appear in fomie cafes, that it is fome time after the 
vabforption of the venereal matter before it produces its effeéts 

upon the glands ;‘in fome it has been fix days at leaft.. This 

could only be known by the chancres being healed fix days before 

the bubo began to appear; and in fuch cafes it is more than pro- 

bable that the matter had been abforbed a much longer time be- 

fore, for the laft matter of a chancre moft probably is not venereal ; 

and indeed it is natural to fuppofe that the poifon may be ’as long 

before it produces an aétion ‘on the parts, when ‘applied in this 
way, as it is either in the urethra, or in forming a chancre; 

which [have fhewn to be fometimes fix or feven weeks. me 

_ The glands neareft to the origin of the difeafe are in general 

the only ones that are attacked, as thofe in the groin, when the 

matter has been taken up from the penis in men. In the groin, 

between the labia and thigh, and the round ligaments, when ab- 

forbed from the vulva, in women. | 

“ I think there is commonly but one gland at a time that is af- - 
fected by the abforption of venereal matter, which if fo becomes 
in fome fort a diftinguifhing mark between venereal buboes and 
other difeafes of thefe bodies. ; 
“We never find the lymphatic veflels, or glands, that are 

fecond in order, affetted; as thofe along the iliac veflels, or 
back; and I have alfo feen when the difeafe has been contracted 
by afore or cut upon the finger, the bubo come on a little above 
the bend of the arm, upon the infide of the biceps mufcle ; and 
in fuch where the bubo has come in that part none have formed in 
the arm-pit, which is the moft common place for the glands to be 
affected by abforption. 


\ 


~ 
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“ But this is not univerfal, although common, for I was in 
formed by a gentleman who contracted the difeafe in the before= 


mentioned way, that he had buboes both on the infide of the 
biceps muicle, and in’ the arm-pit.. Another cafe of this kind £ 
have heard of fince ; why it is not more common is perhaps not, 
cafily explained, vate ee ee 
Yt might be fuppofed that the matter was weakened or much 
diluted by the abforptions from other parts by the time it gets 


through | thefe neareft ramifications, and therefore hag not j ower | 


to, contaminate thofe which are beyond them ; but it is moft pro> 
bable that there are other reafons for this. I once fufpected that 
the nature of the poifon was altered in thefe glands. as it paffed 
through them, which was the reafon why it did not. contaminate, 


the fecond or third feries of glands; and alfo why it did not _ 


affect the conftitution in the fame way as.it did the parts to which 
it was firf; applied; but this explanation will not account for the 
next order of glands to fuppurating buboes not bean ates 
the abforption of venereal matter. It appears to me that the’ in- 
_ ternal fituation of the other glands prevents the venereal irritation 
from taking place in them; and this opinion is ftrengthened.by 


obferving when one of thefe external glands fuppurates’ and forms | 
a bubo, which is to be confidered as a large venereal fore or chan- — 


cre; that the abforption from it, which muit be, great, does not 
contaminate the lymphatics or glands, next in order, by the vene- 
real matter, going direCtly through) them. ja) aay Bagh ote ees 
_ Tf this be true, then the {kin would feem to be the caufe of 
the fufceptibility of the abforbents to receive the irritation. 
Whether the {kin has the power inherent in itfelf, or acquires it 


—_—- > 


from fome other circumftance, as air, cold, or-fenfe of touch, is 


not eafily afcertained, but whichever it be, it fhews_ that the ve- 
nereal matter of itfelf is not capable of irritating, and that it re- 
quires a fecond principle to. complete its full éffect,. that, is, a 
combination of the nature of the poifon and the influence of. the 
fkin, and that influence mutt be by fympathy, and therefore weaker 


than if aGing in the fame part, that is, the fkin itfelf,; which 
perhaps: is the reafon why the venereal matter does not always 
affect thofe veflels and glands, while it always docs the fkin, if. 


inferted into it... , 


© The fifuation 


confequence of a chancre, then the groin.may,be generally de- 


termined by, the feat of the chancre; for if the chanere 1s on one © 
fide of the penis, then the bubo will commonly be on that fide 5 _ 
however this is not univerfally the cafe, for I have known in- 


{tances, although but few, where a chancre on one fide of the 


~ 


of buboes arifing from the venereal difeafe in — 
the penis, are, in men, in the abforbent glands of the groin; it. apy 
gonorrhoea is the caufe of a bubo, one groin is not exempted,more — 
than, the other, both may be affeGted; but if a bubo. arifes in, 
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prepuce, or penis, has been the caufe of a bubo on the o pofite 
fide, which if arifing from that chancre is a proof that the ab- 
forbents either anaftomofe, or decuffate each other. If the chan. 
cre be’on the frenum, or on the middle of the penis, between. 
the two fidés, then it is uncertain which fide will be affected.” 

Mr. Hunter here obferves, that the fituation of the glands of 
the groin is not always the fame, and therefore that the courfe of 
the abforbent veffels will vary. Accordingly buboes may také 
place either higher or lower than ufual, and indeed no part of 
the body, under certain circumftances, is exémpt from the difeafe, 
fince every gland is capable of venereal infeétion. or 

_ Mr. Hunter next thinks it neceflary to remark on buboes ag 
they appear in women. : 

“© One would naturally fuppofe,” fays he, * that what has been 
faid of this complaint in the lymphatic glands in men, would be 
wholly applicable to women; and alfo that nothing peculiat to 
women could take place ; but the feat of abforption is more ex- 
tenfive in this fex, and the courfe of fome of the abforbents ig 
alfo different, from whence there are three fituations of buboes in 
women, two of which are totally different from thofe in ‘men, 
and thefe I fufpect to be in the abforbents. } 

« The third fituation of buboes in this fex is fimilar to that in 
men, and therefore they may be divided into three, as in men. 

“¢ ‘When buboes arife in women where there is no chancre, it 
is more difficult to know whether they are vencreal or not than in 
men; for when they arife in men without any local complaint, it 
is known that no {uch complaint exifts, and therefore the bubo 
cannot be venereal, excepting by immediate abforption ; but in wo- 
men it is often difficult to know whether there be any infection 
prefent or not; and therefore in order to afcertain the nature of 
the bubo, attention muft be paid to its manner of coniing ons 
progrefs, and other circumftances. awe ee 

«When chancres are fituated forwards, near to the meatus 
urinarius, nymph, clitoris, labia, or mons veneris, then we find 
that the matter abforbed is carried along one or both of the round 
ligaments, and the buboes are formed in thofe ligaments juft be- 
fore they enter the abdomen, without I believe ever going further. 
Thefe buboes I fufpect not to be glandular, but inflamed abforb- . 
ents; and if fo it {trengthens the idea that it is only an external 
__ part that can be affected in this way. : 
_ * When the chancres are fituated far back, near the perineum, 
or in it, the matter abforbed is carried forwards. along the. angle 
between the labium and the thigh to the glands in the groin, and. 
_ often in this courfe there are formed fmall buboes in the abforb- 
_ énts, fimilar to thofé on the penis in men; and when the effects 
_ Of the poifon do not réft here, it often produces a bubo in the groin 
. as in men.” : 


- 


! 
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Speaking of the safaeeumtion of buboes, and Patticularly of ies,” 


figns that diffingui/h them from other fwellings of | the giatids,: Mr. 


Hunter fays, 


“The bubo commonly begins with. a fenfe of pain, swhiich: 


leads the patient to examine the part, where a {mall hard tumor 
is to be felt *.. This increafes like every other inflammation that 
has a tendency to {uppuration ; and if not prevented, goes on to 
fuppuration and ulceration, the matter coming faft to the fkin. - 

“¢ But we find cafes where they are flow in their progrefs, which 


I fufpect cither arifes from the inflammatory procefs béing kept. 


back by mercury, or other means ; or-being retarded by a ferofulous 
tendency,: fuch a difpofition in the parts not fo readay, ademsting, 
the true venereal action. 

“¢ At firft the inflammation is confined to the aah erie 18 
moveable in the cellular membrane ; but as it increafes in fize, 
or as the infla get es and more efpecially the fuppuration, ad- 
vances, which in all cafes produce rather a common effect than @ 
{pecific, the fpecitic diftance is exceeded, the furrounding cellular 


membrane becomes more inflamed, and the tumor is more dif- | 


fufed. Some become cryfipelatous, by which means they are 


rendered more diffufed and cedematous, and do not readily fup- 


purate, a circumftance: often at Renan g the ely ius inflame ° 
_mation. 


“ To afcertain what a difeafe i is is He firft. ftep in Be cure 4 
and when two or more caufes produce fimilar effects, great at- 
tention is neceflary to diftinguith one effect from anaes, fo as 
to.come at the true caufe of each. 

“ The glands of the groim from their tuations are tsble, to 
fufpicion, for befides being {ubje€&t to the common difeafes,. they 
become expofed to others by allowing whatever is abforbed tq. 
pafs through them ; and as the route of the venereal poifon to the 
conftitution is: principally through them, and being oftener ilk 


from this caufe than any other, they often are fufpe€ted of this 
difeafe without foundation. 


“ To diftinguifh with certainty the true venereal’ bubo! faba 


fwellings of thofe glands arifing from other caufes, may be very 
dificult. We muft however examine all circumftances, to afcer- 
tain in what the bubo differs from the common difeafes of thofe 


glands, whether in the groin or elfewhere ; ; in which examination 


* The ingenious author has remarked ie that ahem a seve pee f 


‘either a gonorrhoea or a chancre, he becomes apprehenfive of a bubo; and 


as there are in the gonorrhcea, and fometimes cafes of chancre, /ympathetic. 


Jenfations im or near the groin, thefe°are fufpected by the- patient to | be be- 
ginning buboes, and the hand is immediately applied to the part; and if a 


rally, X 


_ gland be felt there, although not-in the leaft increafed in fize, the patient’s _ 
Biottegs are confirmed trom a belief wat he has no {ach im natty , 


. pe 
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the apparent caufes are not to be negle€ted. I have already giver 
the character of the venereal bubo in general terms; but I thall 
now be more particular, as the two are to be contrafted. 

“ The true venereal bubo in confequence of a chancre is moft 
commonly confined to one gland. It keeps nearly its fpecific 
diftance till fuppuration has taken place, and then becomes moré 
‘diffufed *. It is rapid in its progrefs from inflammation to fup- 
puration and ulceration: The fuppuration is commonly large for 
the fize of the gland, and but one abfcefs! The pain is very 
acute. The ctilourof the fkin where the inflammation attacks ig 
of a florid red: | ‘ a 

* It may be obferved, that the buboes in confequence of the 
firft mode of abforption, viz. where no local difeafe had been 
produced, will always be attended with a gteater uncertainty of the 
nature of the difeafe than thofe attended or preceded bya difeafe 
. in the penis; becaufe a fimple inflammation and fuppuration of 
thefe glands is not fufficient to mark it‘to be venereal; but as we 
always have this difeafe in view when fuch parts as the glands of _ 
the groin are the feat of the difeafe, the patient runs but little’ 
rifk of not being cured if it fhould be venereal; but I am afraid 
that patients have often undergone a mercurial courfe when there 
has been no occafion for it. | | 

* It will perhaps be difficult to find out the fpecific difference 
in the difeafes themfelves ; but I think that fuch buboes as arife 
without any vifible caufe are of two kinds, one fimilar to thofe 
arifing from chancres or gonorrhcea ; that is, inflaming and fup- 
purating brifkly. ‘Thefe I have always fufpected to be venereal ; 
for although there is no proof of their being fo, yet from thefe 

circumftances it is a ftrong prefumption that they are. 3 

“ The fecond are generally preceded and attended with flight 
fever, or the common {fymptoms of a cold, and they are generally 
indolent and flow in their progrefs. If they fhould be more quick 
than ordinary, they become more diffufed than the venereal, and 
may not be confined to one gland. When very flow they give 
but little fenfation ; but when’ more quick the fenfation is more 
acute, though not fo fharp as in thofe that are venereal; and — 
moft commonly they do not fuppurate, but often become ftation- 
ary. When they do fuppurate it is flowly, and often in more 
glands than one, the inflammation being more diffufed, and com- 
monly {mall in proportion to the {weiling. The matter comes 
flowly to the fkin, not attended with much pain, and the colour 
is different from that of the other, being more of the purple. 


* Mr. Hunter obferves here, that the glands and furrounding parts 
being diffimilar, inflammation does not fo readily become diffuted as when 
ut takes plage in 2 common part. | 
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Sometimes the {uppurations are very confiderablé, but not »paine 
fal’: | wa Op pels 
_ Mr. Hunter next enquires what other caufes there are for the 
 fwelling of thefe glands befides venereal infe€tion, to which he- 
has afcribed one of the modes of fwelling ; for othet caufes there 
“mutt be to account for the other modes of it. He faysy oy.» . 
« The firft thing to be attended to is, whether or not there aré 
any venereal complaints ;: and if not,’ this becomes a ftrong pre~ 
_ fumptive proof..that they may not be venereal, but proceed» fron 
. fome.unknown caufe. If the {welling is only in one gland, very 
flow in its progrefs, and gives but little or no pain, it is probable 
merely {crofulous; but if the fwellmg is confiderable,)-diffufed - 
and attended with fome inflammation and. pain, then it is, moft 
probable that there is a. contftitutional a€tion confifting in flight 
fever, the fymptoms of which are laffitude, lofs of appetite, want” 
of fleep, {mall quick pulfe,.and an appearance .of approaching 
Bectic. Such fwellings are flow in their cure, and do not feem 
to be affected by mercury, even when very early applied”, 
, . Lhe following cafe, introduced by the author to iluftrate this 
fubjet, is well worthy of the reader’s attention: NAS fi be 
-.. “A gentleman had all the fymptoms of a dught fever; -the 
pulfe a little quick and hard, lofs of appetite, and of courfe lofs 
of flefh;, a liftieifneis and a fallow look. ‘While in this ftate a - 
{welling took: place im the glands of one of the groins; Heims ' 
mediately fentfor me,” fays Mr. Hunter, becaule he imagined 
it to. be venereal. From the hiftory of the cafe, I gave it as my 
firm, opinion it was not; in this he had not much faith. "Fhe 
fwellings were not very painful, and after-having acquired a con- 
fiderable fize they became ftationary. .'To pleafe him I gave him - 
~@ box of mercurial ointment to be rubbed on the leg and thigh 
only of the fide affeéted, that it might have a fufhcient local 
effect, and as little go into the conftitution as. poflible ;. but it did 
not appear to be of any férvice to the {wellings in the groin, they 
remaining ftationary, and almoft without pain. His friends be- © 
came uneafy, and {ent their furgeons to him, who without know- P 
_ ing he was my patient, and of courfe without knowing my opi- 
nion, imagined that the difeafe was venereal, as they talked of 
giving mercury. ‘With refpect to the cure, I thought he fhauld i 
- go.to the fea-and bathe. | mer | 
_ Allowing the chance of the difeafe being venereal or not vee 
nereal to be equal, I reafoned upon that ground. His. prefent — 
want of health could not be fuppofed to arife from any venereal 
caufe, as it was prior to the {welling in the groin, and therefore ~ 
though the fwelling was venereal, he was not at prefent.im acon- — 
dition ‘to take mercury, as a fufficient quantity of that medicine 
for the cure would kill him; and if it fhould not be venereal, y- | 


~ 
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that fliil a préater quantity of mercury muft be given than what 
was neceflary if it was venereal ; becaufe its not giving way rea- 
dily would naturally make the furgeon puth the mercury further ; 
and befides this difagreeable circumftance, the difeafe in the groin 
might be rendered ntore difficult of cure. But if he went to the 
fea his conftitution would be reftored ; and if the difeafe in ‘the 
groin proved to be venereal, he would be in a proper coridition to 
go through a mercurial courfé, and by that means get rid of ‘both 
difeafes by the two methods. But if I fhould: be tight it my 
opinion, that there was nothing venereal in the cafe, then he _ 
would get well by the fea-bathing alone: t yc Bag 

** ‘Thefe arguments had the defired effeét, he went direCtly to 
the fea, and began to recover’ almoft immediately. About a 
fortnight after a {mall feppuration took place in one of the 
glands; I directed a poultice fhould be made with fea:w-ter and 
applied, and if it broke that it fhould not be further opened, but 
- poulticed till healed. In fix weeks he come back perfeétly re- 
covered in evéry refpect. shee | 

“ ‘The above appearance, with the conftitutional affections, Tf 
have feen take place when there were chancres, and I have beén 
puzzled to determine whether it was fympathetic, from a de- 
rangement of the conftitution, or from the abforption of mat- 
ter. ; 249 

“© I have long fufpected a mixed cafe, and Iam now certain that 
fuchexifts. I have feen cafes where the venereal -matter, like 2 
told or fever, has only irritated the glands to diteafe, producing 
in them {crofula, to which they were predifpofed. | diel 

“ In fuch cafes the fwellings commonly arife flowly, give but 
little pain, and feem to be rather haftened_ in their progrefs if 
mercury is given to deftroy the venereal difpofition. Some come 
to fuppuration while under this refolving courfe; and others whicls, 

probably hada ‘venereal taint at firft, become fo indolent that, 
“mercury has-no effeét upon them, and in the end get well 
either of themfelves' or by other means, which I imagine may 
have induced fome to think that buboes are never venereal. Such 
cafes require great attention to be able to determine them 
roperly ; and I believe this requires in many cales 10 nice a 

yudgment that we fhall be often liable to miftakes. n 

Whether the lymphatic glands act! as guards againft the further 
_ progre/s of any difeate caught by ablorption, Mr. Hunter cannot 
determine ;, they cannot however prevent the poifon from getting 
a paflage into the conftitution in cafes where buboes take place, 
becaufe thefe ‘glands naturally propagate the fame difeate as has. 
Been produced in them, and in an increafed degrec. : 
- Mr. Hunter makes the following general refle€tions on the cure of 
buboes.. He declines a difeuffion of the opinion of their being’ 
a depofit from the conftitution, and of the conclufion.drawn from 
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this opinion, that they ought not to be difperfed ; S¢ for,” fays hey | 


“according to this theory, to difperfe them would be to throw the 
yenereal matter upon the conftitution. But if this were really the 


~ 


_~eafe, then there would be no occafion for the ufe of mercury, pros - 


vided that the bubo be allowed to proceed, as it would prove its 
ewn cure; but even thofe who were of this opinion were not 
fatisfied with the cure which they fuppofed nature had pointed 


out, but gave mercury, and in very large quantities. From the fame ~ 


hiftory of a bubo'{ have alfo endeavoured to thew that there are 
feveral buboes which are not in the leaft venereal, but fcrofulous ; 
and that there are alfo buboes which appear to be only in part vene- 


real; or perhaps only a gland difpofed to fcrofula brought into — 
ation by the venereal irritation, fimilar to what happens often | 


from the matter of the {mall-pox in moculation. ‘Therefore prior 


to the method of cure, the true venereal bubo is to’ be diftinguifhed _ 


from the others if poffible. When it is well afcertained to be 


venereal, refolution is certainly to be attempted if the bubo be 
in a ftate of inflammation only. The propriety of the attempt — 


depends upon the progrefs the difeafe has made. If it be very 


large, and fuppuration appears to be near at hand, it is probable - 


that refolution cannot be effeCted; and if fuppuration has taken 
place, I fhould very much doubt the probability of fuccefs, and 


an attempt might now poilibly only retard the fuppuration, and ~ 


protract the cure. ! 


“ The refolution of thofe inflammations depends principally _ 


upon mercury, and almoft abfolutely upon the quantity that can 
be made to pafs through them; and the cure of them, if allowed 
to come to fuppuration, depends upon the fame circumftances. 


The quantity of mercury that can be made to pafs through a — 


buho, depends principally upon the quantity of externa] furface 
_ for abforption beyond the bubo. | ) ape A 


« e 


Peqely i 2 * 
“© Mercury is to be applied in the moft advantageous manner, ~ 


that is, to thofe furfaces by an abforption from which it may pafs 


through the difeafed gland; for by deftroying the difeafe there _ 


the conftitution has lefs chance of being contaminated. The 


powers of mercury may often be increafed from the manner in” 
which it is applied. In the cure of buboes it fhould always be | 
- ‘made to pafs into the conftitution by the fame way through which — 
the habit received the poifon; and therefore to effect this, it ~ 


muft be applied to the mouths of thofe lymphatics which pafs 
through the difeafed part, and which will always be placed on a 
furface beyond the difeafe. 7 | 

“ But the fituation of many buboes iz.fuch as not to have much 
furface beyond them, and thereby not to allow of a fufficient. 


| 
7 
et 


quantity of mercury being taken in in this ways as for inn 


{tance, thofe buboes on the body of the penis arifing from chan-’ 
cres on the glans or prepuce. Ei 
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“* 'Thefe two furfaces are not fufficient to take in the neceflary 
quantity to cure thofe buboes in its paflage through them; there- 
fore whenever the firft fymptoms of a bubo appear, its fituation 

is well to be confidered, with a view to determine if there be a 
_ fufficient furface to effe@ a cure, without having recourfe to other 
means. It is firft to be obferved, whether the abforbent veflelg 
on the body of the penis are affected, or the glands in the groin. 
* If the difeafe be in the groin, it muft be obferved in which of 
_the three fituations of the bubo befere taken notice of, it. is; 
whether on the upper part of the thigh and’ groin, on the lower 
aa of the belly before Poupart’s ligament, or near to the pubes.’ 
they are on the body of the penis, this fhews that the abforb- 
ents leading dire€tly from the furface of abforption are themfelves 
difeaied. If in the groin, and on the upper part of the thigh, or 
perhaps a little lower down than what is commonly called the 
groin, then we may fuppofe it is m the glands common to the 
penis and thigh. If high up, or on the lower part of the belly, 
ree Poupart’s ligament, then it 1s to be fuppofed that thofe ab- 
forbents that arife from about the groin, lower part of the belly 
and pubes, pafs through the bubo; and if far forwards, then it 
is moft probable that* only the abforbents of the penis and fkin 
about the pubes pafs that way. ‘The knowledge of thefe fitua- 
tions is very neceffary for the application of mercury for the cure 
by refolution, and for the cure after fuppuration has taken place. . 

“ ‘The propriety of this practice muft appear at once, when 
we confider that the medicine cannot pais to the common circula- 
tion without going through the difeafed parts; and it muft pro- 
mote the cure in its paflage through them; while at the fame 
time it prevents the matter which has already pafled, and is ftul 

continuing to pafs into the conflitution from acting there, fo that 
the bubo is cured and the conftitution preferved. 

* But this practice alone is not always fufficient, there are 
many cafes which mercury by itfelf cannot cure. Mercury can 
only cure the f{pecific difpofition of the inflammation ; and we know 
that this difeafe is often attended with other kinds of inflamma- 
tion befides the venereal. 

s¢ Sometimes the common inflammation is carried to a great 

height, at other times the inflammation is erifypelatous, and I fuf- 

pect often fcrofulous. We muft therefore have recourfe to other 
methods. | 5 eae 

_ © Where the inflammation rifes very high, bleeding, purging, 

and fomenting, are generally recommended. TThefe will certainly 

, leflen the active power of the veffels, and render the inflammation 

more languid, but they can never leffen the {pecific effects of this 

difon, which were the firft caufe, and are ftill in fome degree the 

upport, of the inflammation. ~ Their effeéts are only fecondary ; 
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and if they reduce the inflammation within the bounds’ of the 


fpecific, it is all the fervice they can perform. “If the inflammation 


be of the eryfipelatous kind, perhaps bark is the beft medicine — 
that can be given; or if it be fufpected to be fcrofulous, hem- 
lock, and poulticés made with fea-water, may be of fervice. pe * 
“ &« Vomits have been of fervice in refolving buboes, even after 


_ +, 


q 


matter has been formed in them, and after they have been tearly — 


ready to burft; this aéts upon the principle of one irritation de- 
ftroying another; and the act of ficknefs and vomiting perhaps 
gives a difpofttion for abforption.” Mahal cis Liga 
’ Mr. Hunter mentions a remarkable inftance of the removal! of 
a bws0 though ready to burlt, merely by fea ficknefs. This. 
happened to an officer at Lifbon, and when the ficknefs went off, 
he found the bubo was entirely gone, and it never afterwards 
troubled him. S Pee MeR yo ge shine 

The refolution of the inflammation of the abforbents of the penis, 


-Mr.Hunter fays is to. be attempted in both fexes by the ufe of 


thing is to be gained by their coritinuance in this ftate: 


mercury, topically and generally. ‘This he fays is neceflary to pre= 


to the quantity it muft be left to the furgeon, who mutt be guided 
by the figns of the original complaint, and the readinefs with 
which the fymptoms have already given way. FE Re cee 
“In attempting the refolution of bubses in the groiny Mr. Hunter 
fays, | Diaries tect a Abie Sori 
e It will be proper to apply the mercury according to the fitu- 
ation of the inflamed gland. If the bubo be in the groin, -accord-— 
ing to our firft ftuation, then it is neceffary to rub the mercurial 


‘went the lues venerea, as well as to cure the parts themfelves.. As | 


gintment upon the thigh. This furface will tn general abforb as — 


much mercury as will be fufficient to refolve the bubo, and to pre- - 
ferve the con{titution from being contaminated by the poifon that 


the furface of fri€tion may be increafed, by rubbing the ointment 
upon the leg. | ‘i Cre. RL a ne 


» 


“"« But if the bubo be on the lower part of the belly, that is, in : 
the fecond fituatign, then the oiftment fhould be rubbed alfo upon” 
the penis, ferotum, and belly ; and the fame if the bubo fhould 


be ftill further forwards; for probably thofe glands” receive the 


a 


may get into it; but if refolution does not readily take place, then — 


a 


lymphatics from all the furfacés mentioned, as well as.from the . 


thigh and leg. | eerie. 
“ The length of time the frictions thould be continued, muft 
be according to circumftances. If the bubo gives way,, they muft 
be continued till it has entirely fubfided, and perhaps longery on. 

account of the caufe of it, a chancre, which may not yield fo foon - 

as the bubo. | 

or may not be continued ; for I do not know? for certain if any “ 
ike ee 


ra ses o 


~ 


If it ftill goes on to fuppuration, the frictions may 
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»4f£ the quantity of mercury ufed affect the mouth, its further 
 ufe muft be regulated accordingly. Mr. Hunter deferibes the 
treatment of buboes in other parts, in the following way: he 
___ & As venereal buboes,” fays he, “ arife from other. modes of 
application of the poifon befides coition, they are to be found in 
_ different parts of the body ; but the hands appear to be the next in. 
’ order of. frequency. . 'T hey arifé in the arm-pit from wounds inthe. 
 hands,or, fingers being contaminated by venereal matter, and tes 
duced to a.chancre. In fuch cafes it becomes neceflary that the 
ointment fhould be rubbed on the arm and fore-arm ; but this fur- 
_ face may not be fufficient, therefore we mutt apply it in another. 
way, or to other parts, to produce its effe€is upon the con- 
{litution. | : ae ys 
» © Vhave feen a true venereal chancre-on the middle of thé lower 
lip produce a, bubo on each fide of the neck .under the lower jaws 
jut upon the maxillary gland. By applying ftrong mercurial 
ointment to the under lip, chin, and. {wellings, they were re- 
folved.... 

* The, quantity of mercury neceffury for the refolution of a bubo 
muft be proportioned to the obitinacy of the bubo, ftopping fhort 
of certain effects upon the conftitution.. If it be in the firft fitua-. 
tion, and. yields readily upon rubbing in half adrachm of mereu- 
rial ointment made of equal parts of quickfilver and hog’s lard. 
every night, and the mouth does not become fore, or at moft only 

tender, then purfuing this courfe till the gland is reduced to. its 
naturalfize will be fuflicient, and probably will be a good fecurity 
for the conftitution, provided the chancre, which may have. been 
the caufe of the bubo, heals atthe fame time. If the mouth-is 
not affected in fix or eight days, and the gland does not readily re- 

- folve, then two fcruples, or a drachm, may be rubbed in every 
night ; and if. there be no amendment, then more mult be rubbed 
in; in fhort, if the reduction is obftinate, the mercury mutt, be 
puthed as far as can be done without producing a falivation. » 

s¢ If there be a bubo on each fide, then there cannot be fo much 
mercury applied locally to each ; for thé conftitution moft probably 
could not bear double the quantity which is neceflary for the re- 
folution of one. But in fuch caies we muft not fo much mind 
the forenefs of the mouth as when there is but one ; however, the 

-buboes mutt be allowed to go on to fuppuration, rather than 
affe&t the conftitution too much by the quantity of mercury 5 and 
therefore when there are two they are more likely to fuppurate 
then where there is only one. ; | 

-& Tn the fecond or third fituation of buboes, if we find that moft 

_ probably a fufficient quantity of mercury does not pafs through them 

for their refolution, it may be continued to be thrown in by the leg 
and thigh to act upon the conftitution, as has been already ob- 
ferved. The quantity taken in in this way mutt be greater than what 
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would be neceffiry if the whole could be made to pafs ehrough the 
ubos ‘The mouth muft be affected, and that'i in _ proportions to the. 
fkate and progrefsiof ‘the bubo. 

| «“"'Phis method ‘of 'réfolving buboes eceuaee: to me at Bellifle, 
in the year 1761, w rhere I had good opportunities of trying it upon” 

’ the foldiers ;\ and‘ can fay with truth, that only three buboes have : 
fuppurated under my care “fince that time, and-two of thefe’ were’ 
in One perfon, where a {mall quantity of mercury had confiderable 
effects on the conflitution, and therefore a fufhicient™ quantity 
could’ not be fent ‘through the two groins for their refolution ; but 
in both cafes the fuppurations were fmall in comparifon to what ; 
mey threatened to be, which I imputed to oe mode of treat- | 
ment, 
2. Many: buboes after every attempt rémain fwelled wetheut 
either'coming to’ réfolution or fuppuration, but rather become 
Harder and {chirrous: Such I apprehend were either {crofulous at’ 
firft, or became fo when the venereal difpofition was’ removed. 
The cure of them fhould be attempted by hemlock, fea-water’ 
poultices, and fea-bathing,'as will be ‘further taken notieé of.” 

:In' the treatment of buboes when they fuppurate, ‘Mr. Hunter 
stot uces fome new and important: practical remarks. He fays, 

-/ 6 After every known methiod has been-ufed, ‘buboes cannot in: 
_alfdafes be refolved, but will come to fepparatiedi They then’ 
bécome More’ an object of furgery, and are to be treated in fome _ 
relpedts: like any other abfcefs. If it be thought proper to open 2 
bubo, ‘it ‘fhould be allowed to go on thinning the parts as much as _ 
pofible.."The great advantage arifing from this is, that thefe parts 
having become very thin, lote the difpofition to heal, which gives 
the bottom of the abfcefs a better chance of: healing along with @ 
the » fuperficial parts; by this means too, a large | seit ds. 
avoided, and ‘the different modes made ufe of for keeping the 
fin From healing: till the bottom is healed, become unneceffary. — 

« Jt may admit of difpute, whether the application of neon 
proud: ‘be continued or not through the whole Suppuration. I fhould — 
be inclined to continue it, but in afmaller quantity ; for although — 
the parts cannot fet about a cure till opened, yet I do imagine _ 
that they may be better difpofed to. it; and I think that I have — 
feen. tafes where fuppuration took place although under the above 

ractice, ‘that were very large in their inflammation, but verge 

{mall in their fuppuration, which I imputed to the party’s having © 

taken mércury in the before-mentioned way, both before | “an 
"while fuppuration was going on. — 

“It has been difputed more in this kind of abfcefs sha inl 
others, whether it fhould be opened or allowed to burft of itfelf ; 
and likewife whether the eles: fhould be made Oy incifion or 
cauftic. ie 


‘There appears to be nothing in a venereal abfcefs different 
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from any other to recommend one praétice more than another, 
‘The furgeon thould in fome degree be guided by the patient.” 

Mr. Hunter fays he once opened two buboes in the fame per- 
iqg, one immediately after the other. The firtt was with the 
lapis infernalis, which gave him confiderable pain, and therefore 
he would have the other opened with 2 lancet, as the pain would 

only be momentary. But it was fo great, and the forenefs con- 
tinued {fo long, while there was no. pain in the other deadened b: 

the cauftic, after it had done its bufinefs, that next day he faid if 

he was ever obliged to have one opened again it fhould be with 

cauftic. There can be no doubt, indeed, of the preference due 

‘ to the latter method. . Sits 

‘¢ The conftitution at the fame time is to be attacked with mere 
eury, either by applying it internally or externally; if the mere 
cury is applied externally, it fhould be applied to that fide; and 
beyond where the bubo is, as before direted in treating of the 
refolution of buboes, as it may have fome influence on the difeafe 
in its pafling through the part: | Biicis, 

‘¢ Giying mercury in thefe cafes anfwers two purpofes, it 
aflifts the external applications to cure the buboes, and it prevents 
the effects of the conftant abforption of the venereal matter from 
the fore. ? RR Ys west Ss ted : 

“ How far it is neceflary to purfue the mercurial courfe with « 
view to prevention it is not poilible to determine, but it may be 
fuppoied that it is neceflary to give the fame quantity to prevent a 
difeafe that would cure one that has already taken place. It will 
be neceflary to continue the courfe till the bubo’is healed, or till it 
has for fome time loft its venereal appearance 3, but it may be dif- 
ficult to.afcertain this lait fact’; therefore we’ muft have recourfe 
to experience, not theory, and continue, the courfe in general till 

_ the whole is healed, and even longer, ‘efpecially if the bubo heals 
very readily ; for we find in many cafes that the conftitution fhall be 
ftill tainted after all; however fome reftrictions are to be made 
here, for I have already obferved, that it often happens that bu- 
boes afflume other difpofitions befides the venereal, which mer- 
cury cannot cure, but will even make worfe. It is therefore very 
neceflary to afcertain the diftinétion ; which will be taken notice 
ef?’ ; : Fyn 

After obfery:ng that the treatment of fuppurating buboes in 
the other fex is the fame as in men, the author makes fome in- 
_ genious remarks on fome of the confequences which buboes may oc- 

_ ¢afion. Having formerly obterved.that the venereal difeafe was 
gapable of bringing latent difpofitions or fufceptibilities into action, 
Mr. Hunter fays, “this is remarkably the cafe with buboes, and 
I believe the difpofition is more of the ferofulous kind than any 
other; whether this arifes from the buboes being formed in 
lymphatic glands, or not, is probably not eafily determined, 
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_f€It:fometimes happens that thefe fores when lofing; or entirely 
deprived: of, the venereal ‘difpofition, form: into a fore of another 
kind, and moft probably of various‘kinds.. How far ‘it is a‘ dif- 
eafe arifing froma venereal taint, and the’ effects of a mercurial 
courfe jointly, isnot certain, but moft» probably thefe two have 
fome fhare in forming the difeafe.. If this idea: of it were jut, — 
it, would:become a fpecific .difeafe and he reducible’ to one method 
af cure; but Ifhould fufpec that either the conftitution or the 
part hath fonie,! ifr not the principal, fhare init; that 1s; the parts 
fall.into a peculiar difeafe independent‘of the'conftitutional difeafe 
er method of curds for. if) it arofe out of the two firtt entirely, we 
mightexpeét to meet with itoftener. So far as the conftitution or the 
partvhas.a fhare in forming this difeafe, “iv becomes more uncertain 
what the difeafe is, becaufe it muft in fome'degree partakéof the 
conftitution or nature of the part. E-amapt-to fufpect fomething 
‘ferofulous in them, efpecially aé they are difeafes of the lymphatic 
“ Such difeafes make the cure of the venereal much more uricer- 
tain, becaufe when the fore becomes ftationary, or the’ mercury 
begins to'difagree, we are ready to fufpet that the virus is gone, — 
but this isi: not always’ the cafe >the virus is perhaps ‘only lefs 
powerful than the new-formed difeafe, and’ as it were lies dor- 
mant, or ceafes to a€t, and when ithe other becomes weaker, the - 
venereal begins tofhewitlelf again?’ 200 oF 2) Son aK Geer 
. Mr. Hunter fays,theitreatment in fuch cafes is, to attack the 
predominant difeafe; but ftill the difficulty is to find out ‘the dif. _ 
eafé; and whether it is or is not venereal. He relates the-follow- 
ing cafe with aview to exhibit this difficulty : PL SOR TR MP 
“© A-gentleman had a very large venereal bubo it was opened 5 
he'took a great deal of mercury for about two months, but Pfufpect 
not in: fufliciént dofes, which produced a mercurial habit 5” fhe © 
bubo had-no’ difpofition’ to heal, and he came to me. \ From the 
account: he gave me, I'fufpected that he had then too much of a- | 
mercurial habit ‘to’ receive at this time any further good from that _ 
medicine, I therefore advifed him to ufe a good nourifhing diet 
for near a month; after'that I put him upon’ a’ brifk mercurial 
courfe by fri€tion, and the parts put en a better: appearance. | 
"This courfe he continued for near two months, and then the fore, _ 
although much riended, began to be ftationary. I did now con-— 
ecive that the venereal a€tion was deftroyed, and therefore im- 
mediately left off the mercurial courfe and put him upon-a milk 
diet, and fent him into the country. But not gaming much 
ground, le had a ftrong decoction of the farfaparilla with meze~ — 
reon given him, which although continued for above a™ month — 
. produced little or no-effect. » I alfo gave’ him the cicuta as much — 
as he could bear; with- the bark “almoft the whole time, ‘without 
effet ; new finufés formed which were: opened, and the fore bes | 
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came extremély irritable, with thickened lips. The dreflings 
were poultices made with the juice of hemlock, fea-water, opium, |. 
and a gentle folution of lunar cauftic; but nothing feemed to af- 
fe&t it. I fufpected fomething fcrofulous, therefore propofed he 
fhould go and bathe in the fea, but this then could not be done. 
Thefe different treatments aes mercury had been left off took up 
about four months without the leaft benefit. Being doubtful 
whether there might not be {till fomething venereal in the fore, 
efpecially as appearances were growing worfe, and it was now 
four months fince he had taken any mercury, I was inclined to 
try it once more, and fent him two portions of ointment, half an 
ounce each, to rub in in two nights. He had/caught a little cold, 
and therefore did not rub in the mercury the two evenings as 
ordered 5 and called upon me the third day and told me he was 
much better; the fore now became eafy, the watry or tranfpas 


rent inflammation began to fubfide, the lips became flatter and © 


thinner, and the edges of the fore began to heal. I then defired 
him not to rubin the ointment, but wait a little. In eight or ten 
days the fore had contracted to three quarters of its former fize, 
and had all the appearance of a healing fore. | 

What conclufions,” fays Mr. Hunter, “ fhould we draw 
from this cafe ? I think the following; that the virus may be gone 
although the fore has no difpofition to heal, therefore we are not 
to look upon the not healing of a bubo as a fign of the prefence 
of the original difeafe. Secondly; that the farfaparilla, mezereon, 
cicuta, and the bark, will not do in all fuch cafes; and thirdly, | 
that fome of thefe difeafes are capable of wearing out the un- 
healthy difpofition of themfelves, and that we fhould not be too 
ready to attribute cures to our treatment; for if the mercury had 
been rubbed in, and the fame effects had {till taken place, I fhould 
then have certainly purfued the mercury with vigor, and attri- 
buted the cure to it; but I fhould not have refted here, I fhould 
have related the cafe as an inftance of the difeafe continuing after 
repeated courfes of mercury, and that it was neceflary in fuch 
cafes where the mercury appeared to lofe its power, and even do 
harm, to wait, and feafon the conftitution to ftrength and the lofs 
of the mercurial habit; and that even four months was fometimes 
neceffary for this purpofe; after which we muft begin again to 
give mercury. 

“ A gentleman had a common gonorrhoea which was fevere, I 
gave him an injeGtion of a grain of corrofive fublimate in eight 
ounces of water, with a few mercurial pills. After having con- 
tinued the inje&tion for ten or twelve days without any vifible 
benefit, I gave it as my opinion that it would be of no fervice to 
continue it any longer, and therefore defired he would be quiet. 
for a little time. About this time a fwelling in each groin took 
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- with the bathing every evening. for about three wee 


and tender to almoft-every thing that touched them, .and the. 


ee 


place; and fuppofing’ them to be venerealj, Tordered..mercurial, | 


_ ointment .to. be rubbed. into. both, the; legs and thighs to,refolve, 


them if poflible..,,He. appeared) to be lefs uneafy about the buboes. 
than He was, about the gonorrhoea; but.I told him that theo wre. 
of that complaint.would be. infenfibly. involved iny the. refolution 
of the buboes. | I fpoke too prego « of my, powers, of the re= 
folution of the buboes,. for. they both fuppurated 5 although the 
{uppuration’ was-fmall,in comparifon to the magnitude ¢ F the bus 
boes when they farftinflamed. . The fri¢tions weéreleft off. 
© While we were attempting to refolye the buboes -he got well 
of the gonorrhoea. ‘The kin. covering. the buboes became thin, 
they were both opened, one with a cauitic, the other with, a Jan- 
cet ;, when opened,’ he..was ordered, to, rub in mercury again. on. 
the thighs and legs for, their cure. They. began foon to.look. well, 


‘and to clofe fait, but when about half healed they, became) fta- 


tionary. I fufpected that.a new difeafe was forming. On continu- 
ing the frigtions a little longer they began. to inflame, and. {well 
anew, and a fuppuration took place about half an.inch aboye.each | 
ofthe firft fuppurations, which broke into the, firft I left..of 
the mercury immediately upon their inflaming, and faid thatnow. 
a new difeafée had formed. 1, ordered poultices, made, with fea- 
water to be applied; and alfo a decoction of farfaparilla to, be 
taken, but this;appearéd not to be, fufhicient for the cure of this 
new difeafe. 1 then ordered him to, the, fea, and to,go, into, the _ 
tepid fea-bath every,evening, the heat of the water to. be about 
ninety degrees... By the time. he had been in the bath four times, 
the inflammation and fwelling had very much abated, and the firft 
fores, or original. buboes, were beginning to heal. ,. He went, on 

ut th ks when the 
fores rather began to look worfe ; I then fufpected that. the. vene- | 
real difpofition was become predominant, and I ordergd him to_ 
rub in as before, which he did, ‘and in about a fortnight, the, firfk 
buboes healed, ,but the fecond fuppurations were not-yet healed 5 
then I fuppofed at to-be entirely the new-formed difeafe, yand._ he 
went into the country, where defired he might go into the open 
fea every day, as he then eouldhave an opportunity, which he 


poor e 
Cr eee ; : 


did, and got perfectly well, and has continued fo.” a, 

In Mr. Hunter’s opinion, this cafe fhews that there was < nother 
difpofition formed befides the venereal, and which was put into 
action by the venereal irritation, , which he fufpeCts was, oi a /ere- 
fulins kind, and probably-net purely.of that nature, 9. 9) 


, 


“¢ J have feen {ome buboes” fays-he, “ moft extreniely. a 


t ry ; | 
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mili the dreflings that were applied, the more paintuk the, parts 
became. |) 5 a Gal : uit | al 
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peer one rh ehh fRihip - anew tin formeinn 
the! centee ana. (pace thittie ulceration} férmitig’an irresue! | 
laHoretikere wormve men iproeve al tourays “Thisy like the capa 
pelatonsinflammatiaiyasalfeXoine otherssi appears to Have onli: 
_ the power of contaminating’ tht spartethar have lnowyet commisited 
aGtion 9 \aredcrhiofe*tivar Hhavevatready 'takeriit-feam to lof the dif. 
eafed! difpohtion; amd heak veadilg? ean oro! fisoivigl Yo et i 
iw ifomelinfanees, de!ig added they fpréad "to °an ‘amazing exso 
tentjcasproved' total die dafe ifttlie followine: remarkable! aes) 
_ count of a fatal dofe of hemlock. | 
“© A young gentleman, aged eighteen years, in confequence of 
a venereal infection *hadtwocbiibbes, Whidly sere both opened, 
They were treated in the ufual manner, and at firft put on a fa- 
voltable appeararices Wor when they wer i hentivivediohieh adtle- 
ganttoulcerate at theli edges! and {pread in‘ alidiredtionss! nifing! 
above; théiplibes almoftite thentwel, and: dafeeridia ¢oupon leaclp 
thigh. His nights became reftlefs, and his general health wasz 
affeStedoili Av greatvatiety Of Medicines were’ teiedj particalaély 
met Gury initdifferentforms,with ‘little Orns effeGe vy HxtraQrot! 
lock Wid more: good thantany thing elfé,sand was'taken!in! une 
udual quantities, An? 6uncé we sufwallowelt th the courfe lofi thes 
day forfome: time pavhiéh wi bafter wards increafed to an ‘outicey - 
and an! half, two ‘ouneess and even two 'oufices and andhalfia Ie 
produded indi {tinct vifiolt and blindnefs, Tots} of thé voite, falling ' 
of ithéilower jaw) a tentpbrary pally of thé extremities, andoonce” 
ortwice ‘a lofs of fenfation aiid notwithftanding' he was almoft! 
everynight in ‘a ftate,! as'it’wéré, of Complete intoxication from= 
thethemlock; his- péhieralhéalth did not fuffer; but on ‘the €6ne” 
traiyckept’ pace in ifs] improvement: withthe wlcers. ‘They! could 
notchbwever be ‘healédby ¢he ‘hemlock sand atieng many-other" 
things, Aithiop’s minefal'and Plumimer’s ‘pill were liberally'given,’ 
feeiningly with advatitdges' Recourfe'was* had to the hemlock" 
from time to time. “CA great? many diffe¥ént kinds’ of dreflings’ 
were thade trial of, none of which were’ found to exceed dry Tint. 
The‘ulcers were nearly all healed, after" having tormented’ him’ 
upwards of three years, when’ ‘cominitting ‘fome jrrégularities! in’ 
diet, ‘and the fores getting worfe, he returned to the extract of | 
hemlock; which he had for fome time Jaid afide, and of himfelf 
iwallowed in the courfe of the morning ‘tet’ drams.”' “This ‘diianz® . 
tiby was only the half of what he had formerly taken im’ twelity=" 
four hours, but his tonftitution had been” at'thattime! gradually’ 
habituated tothe nmiédicine. The ten drams: produced: great reft~' 
leffnefs and anxiety 5 he dropt infenfible from his‘ehair, fell into 
convulfions, and expired in two hours"/-7¥7 8 
Our author, returning to the cure of ‘buboes, fays, ‘where they 
only Deconie fiationary; and appear to have but little difpofition to 
fpread, which is moit common; and perhaps a finus or two run- 
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nitig intd: them from fome. other gland, they give way to Hemlock: 
fooner-than to. any thing, and efpecially-if joined to the. barks: 
- The former fhiould be applied both itternally. and externally. “He: 

adds, that! /arfaparilla'is often of the greateft fervice heres fea-, 
bathing alfo; and the fea-water poultices 0600) My od 
_ .At+the Lock hofpital they ufe goldsrefiners’. water topically ;. and. 
it is of fervice in fome cafes. Dr, Fordyce recommends the. juice: 
of- oranges to. be drank. in large quantities, which) Mr. Hunter 
fays he. has feen good effects from, and, alfo from,the mezereonw:: 
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“The term /umbar may be applied to every abfcefs. feated. ja. the’ 
loins ;: but that which is here meant is‘fuch-as begins about:the 
top-of the, os facrum, ‘and is, feated. in the’ vicinity of the great. 
ploas mibiile csc eid Ps SES baoy ominsed CP ete 
The. fymptomis. begin with pain and. tenfion about. the! loins, . 
fhooting upwards to the fpine and downwards-to the thigh. . Then 
difeafe‘has fometimes a {trong refemblance to.nephritic'affeGtions,’ 
and: ig.fometimes miftaken for Herbig, After fuppuration takes 
plade,. fhivering fits: come-ons and ‘the pain’ now becoming dull, 
the pdtierit, imagines himfelf better till matter points at the! fide lof. 
the;tinuus, or in, the groin, The ‘firft. cafe is rare;) and jwhen it: 
does-ogcur,, the tumor, burits, or is.opened.as a common abfeefs.- 
In)thei other cafe, the matter is feated behind the: fafcia -of the» 
groin} and fometimes defcends as far asithe knee. The téguments+ 
commonly retain their-natural appearance: Fluctuation is evident; | 
efpecially when, the patient’ is -m an upright: pofture. It is often’ 
mitaken for crural, hernia; but maybe eafily diftinguifhed from 
ity-byt its flow progrefs, by pain in the lumbar. region at the com~ 
mendement of the difeafe, by the patient allowing the tumor to be 
handled freely, ‘by fluctuation being evident,’ by the tumor becom- 
ing:flaecid' when the patient. is in:an horizontal fituation, and ei 
the abfzace of .all the fymptoms by which hernia is diftinguifhed. ” 
Both, diié:fes.-may ocgur.at once; but this is very rare, anda dif- 
tinCbioar +s. ftill. to: be mades ng yi algo bg] 

1 Ah -is difcovered that this difeafe has, in general, been induced 
by,confiderable injury bemg done to the {mall of the back or loins, | 
cither by twifts, or feyere bruifes, or by fudden expofute to cold 
after the heat occafioned by fevere exercife, particularly in fero- 
fulous habits. Were accidents of this nature immediately treated 
with: that attention which. theirimportance) deferves, the difeafe. 
might frequently be prevented. , nt OSES a ee 

In the treatment, .the: ftricteft. antrphologiftic regimen is to’ be 
obferved. Blood-letting ought immediately tobe performed, by» — 
fcarifying deeply and leeching the injured part: neither are. biifters, © 


/ 
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epiates, gentle purgatives, and other remedies ufeful in inflamma. 
tions,’ to be neglected: feet rT 2, 
‘©! Authors have an. idea that little advantage can be derived from 
laying open the abfoefs, on. account of the great danger which 
may enfue from the admiffion of air.. Mr. Benjamin Bell, how- 
ever, is of an. oppofite opinion; and has always given vent to 
matter here as elfewhere, and no bad, confequences have been ob- 
ferved.. The matter, when leng lodged, has been’ found to de- 
- ftroy the foft parts and bones, and fometimes to make its way 
into the cavity of the abdomen; all of which might be prevented 
by an early evacuation. For this purpofe a trocar fhould ‘be ufed, 
| ie was tried by Mr. Bell in one cafe with complete fuc- 
CAG 2uye > | athe 
Some other cafes are lately narrated by authors, where, by the 
introduétion of a feton, and drawing off thematter by flow de- 
grees, and’ then by ufing comprefs,. and fometimes injections of 
gently irritating fluids, a cure has been performed in the courfe 
of a few months... If the cafe is doubtful, an opening fhould be: 
made with the knife in the fame manner as in hernia. If the flow 
of raatter continue confiderable for the fpace of two or three 
weeks, injections of a weak folution of cerufla acetata, lime- 
water, or other gentle aftringents, may be ¢mployed. a 
Mr. Juftamond, who had abundant experience of thefe import- 
ant cafes, fays this abfcefs is called, improperly, the P/oas abfcefs ; 
and that, in faét, it is originally, and in almoft all inftances, a 
caries and. confequent abfcefs of the vetebra of the loins. He therefore 
- terms it the Jumbar abicefs, which indeed is now the moft received’ 
name for the difeate. TES 
“‘ This abfcefs,” fays he, “ manifefts itfelf either by a tumor 
on the infide of the thigh under Poupart’s ligament, or externally 
on the fide of the foramen magnum Ifchii, but much more fre- 
quently in the former place. This is the ftate in which we gene- 
rally fee this deplorable difeafe, which, in the ordinary mode of 
treatment, is moft commonly fatal. It is wonderful to obferve 
from what apparently, trifling beginnings this difeafe frequently - 
originates. It is very often the effect of a counter-ftroke received 
by a fall on the nates, or a violent fhock on the feet in jumping, 
in whieh cafe, the getebr of the loins are the parts on which the 
fhock muft neceffarily fall; and the difeafe is fo flow and fo infen- 
fible, as it were, inits progrefs, that it is only from very attentive 
experience we can be able to difcover its tendency. 
- Jt is upon this ground, that 1 would propofe the probable 
means of /fpping its progre/s, if we are happy enough to difcover 
“+ in the firft inftance, and the beft mode of treating 1t when it 
is far advanced. In order to make the whole of my doctrine, 
upon this important point, evident, let me trace the pragrefs of 
the difeafe from the beginning, and fhew the effects which attend 
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thexufual: mode ‘of treating it. In 4 thort. time: after fuch thocks, 


as I have been defcribing, as alfo after violent‘ and painful, efforts 4 


to raifé. too heavy loads,: the} perfotis:who-shave.. been! expoied, tor 


thefe.accidents :complain of a dull pain in the regiom of the loinsy _ 


accompanied with a diffdilty.in walking, .ob.a ldmenefs and hitch 


in’ the gait. 'Thefe.compldints..increafing gradually, «without ever, . 
caufing any vérp.acute» pain,| end at»lengthin fo greata debility s 


of the {pine,: that the patients ate:noilonger able to, fupport them- 
felves, but are obliged ito: keépiin,bed..) The thigh sin: fome, ane 
itances: grows ‘waited iand extenuated;. anth a pain is -feltsfroin the 
loins :to the infide.of:the thigh, ; with a foreneis:to the touch, pree 
cifely “in the. direGtion ‘of the tendons ofthe! pfoas and ilactis 
internus mufcles, where the. matter is probably attempting\te 


ath te OW avons va boiermsi ylats! oye a5} r 
j “ “At this’ petiods, whichis, at the: diftance: of }from, fix;/to nine, 
ten, or more :monthscafter: the accident; we generally) begin. to 
perceive a tuntory:which moft commonly makes. it appearanhed; ag 
we ‘befote obferyedycon the. infide of the thigh, jutt belowiRoue 
part's ligament,iandiwhich increafes flowly, ‘without being painful 
to the touchy: When the»tumor has' acquired. a certain fize;sand 
the: matter which forms it is ‘ufhciently advanced towards:the fin, 
a manifeft fluétuation «is. obferved::im it): which feems to furnith a 
pofitive indication for the opening:of. its) Shu corti ah 


_ © The furgeor! therefore: thinks “himfelf obliged to’ open the. - 


tumor, (atid this ‘he generally does largely 5: and .giving iflue:té a 
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large quantity of matter, which has been’ ‘confined, for a Jong ¢ 


time; he how: imagines .that he muftvhave: contributed to the ad4 


‘vantage of his patient. But let us trace the fatalichange which: 


foon takes place; and. we fhall be cofvinced of the contrary» 
| “"The.patient, who for fome ‘months. paft had experieticed; no 


evident degree of fever, who fuffered but little, who had perhaps, — 


preferved shis: appetite, “who flept, and who had complaindd-of: no, 


i 


other fymptom: ‘but: that he .could: not. keep his back uprights! ‘tg, 
farsfrom beitig’ relieved by this operation; at leaft if the bey they | 


relief is mot' of Jong ‘continuance ; for the matter: forming the) 


tumor, which, -at:the time’ of the opening, .was as white as milky 


_andiperfectly devoidof {mell, foon’ contracts a confiderable ftench,! 


and becomes intolerably offenfive ;' a fever comes: ony-the ipulfe! 


becomes quick and fmall; in a word, »a hectic fuperven¢s; and the} 
patient! dies: not unfrequently towards :the thirteenth: days -Bomen} 


times indeed, patients in this -difeafe mdy livé longer, sbut they» 


orily drag ona amiferable exifterice, and a fatal termination almelt 
always fucceedsiin) yoo >. Ne 


‘°“ Upon opening the body after death, a caries of two'orithreei 
of the lumbar vertebre, and often oftpart of tHe 6$-facrum, pros: 
gents itfelf to our-view$ and from teeing fo) osha 
“Darah A aew ESA 500d ered bas’ conic abesd ae eee ota ana 
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furgeon is far’ from fufpecting that the diffolution of the patient 
has been haftened by his management. — 
~.. © Itas-proper however to obferve, that the patient had lived 
feveral months, without any confiderable inconvenience, with this 
caries and this tumor. Though it contained a large collection of 
matter, his ftate would not have been fo fuddenly changed, if an 
opening had not been too precipitately made. We fhall be con- 
vinced of this by attending to what happens when thefe tumors 
are left to nature. If they burft’ of themfelves, the opening 1s 
made much later, and in this cafe the matter preferves its original 
mildnefs and inoffenfive fmell much longer, or perhaps is never 
altered. If however it fhouldalter, it does not happen fo foon as 
when the abfcefs has been opened; and though fome alarming 
fymptoms fhould come on at this period of the burfting, they are 
much lefs rapid in their progrefs, and feldom rife to fuch a height 
as when the opening has been made by art. AiG FO Net 

«; The reafon of this feenis to be, becaufe nature procures na 
more than a very fmall iffue to the matter, and that too in her 
own way, by which perhaps the eafy introduction -of atmofpheric 
air into the centre of the cavity, where her operations are {till 
going on (and which in thete cafes, feem particularly apt to be 
difturbed), is greatly impeded. If the patients die too, when 
nature makes the opening, they perith much later than in the 
other inftance.” . 

"his difference in the event of the difeafe, and thefe ideas, which 
were firft fuggefted to Mr. Juftamond in a very ingenious per 
formance on the fubjet of Motion and Reft, by M. David, then 
furgeon of the Hotel Diew at Roven; taught him zever to meddle 
qith lumbar abj/cefes, nor to apply any thing to them that might 
tend to haften their burfting. Whatever may be the fize of 
the tumor, and however pointed the flu€tuation from the matter 
endeavouring to form -itlelf an ifue, it was a rule with him 
never to employ a cutting inftrument, nor to open them even by 
cauttic. ° : ; 

“ Out of four cafes,” fays he, “ which Thave treated within 
thefe four years, but ove has proved unfuccefsful. One of thefe 
lafted for above two years 5 repeated openings formed in different 

arts of the thigh, both externally and internally, from which 
the patient fuffered much at intervals, ‘and was expoted to fome 
' alarming fymptoms. I was obliged to make ufe of all my per- 
fuafion, to prevail upon the mother of this child not to have any 
thing done, but to leave the whole to nature, I fpoke fo ftrongly 
however, that fhe at laft complied with m wifhes, and by ob- 
ferving to keep the patient .as much as, pofhble from motion, fhe 
erfectly recovered from one of the wort of thefe cafes I ever 
aw, Another inftance is that of a young man, whofe complaint 
alfo lafted a very long time. It was opened by nature, under 
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Poupart’s ligament, and as there was a large quantity of matter — 
continually attempting to burft forth, yet unable to force its vw | 
through an opening fo very fmall (from which the patient fut 
fered much pain), I introduced a {mall piece of gentian root into 
the opening. He was relieved by this, and I had then an 
tunity of injeCting and cleanfing the cavity of the abfcefs with 
myth water; from which, in this long treatment, he experienced 
much advantage. At one period of the difeafe, there was fe 
Jarge a piece of exfoliated bone prefented itfelf at the ori 
that it was with much difficulty I could extraé it, although the 
orince was full large enough to admit my finger. ‘This patient 
recovered perfectly, as indeed the vifible improvernent of his 
had previoufly indicated, a ere ae 

“ The unfuccefsful cafe, out of the four ‘inftances I have men- 
tioned, was one, where the tumor was external upon the buttock, 
and of an immenfe volume: and indeed I have in general obe 
ferved, that thofe lumbar abfceffes which burft in this way, are more 
certainly fatal than thofe which burft under Poupart’s ligament. _- 

“ ‘The alarming fymptoms which patients experience in the 
courfe of this melancholy difeafe, whether it be treated by art, or 
left to nature, are of the feverith or hectic kind; and they ufually 
take place at different intervals, except where an artificial open- 
ing has accelerated the progrefs of the complaint. It is the bufi- 
nefs therefore of the furgeon, befides prefcribing abfolute reft, te 
underftand what are the beft means of counteracting thefe heétic 
paroxyfms when. they affea the patient. The bark is uf 
thought the beft medicine in fuch cafés, and indeed the adminif- 
tration of it ought not to be neglected, but we thall find its powers 
wonderfully aflifted by ordering the patient to take twice a-day, 
ten grains of powdered myrrh, with three grains of powdered 
thubarb. The antifeptic quality of this medicine will be found 
particularly ufeful in abating the violence of hectic fymptoms, | . 

“ The neceflity of {fuffering thefe ab{cefles to burt of themfelues 
will farther appear from confidering, that this fpontaneous opening 
feems to be an extreme refource of nature, to which the is rather — 
compelled from the incumbent weight of a great quantity of fluid, — 
it fhould feem to be a termination by no means confonant to her | 
withes, fince, whether it happens by her own procefs or by art, it | 
always excites alarming fymptoms, though in a lefs degree in fome — 
inftances than in others. But, before the period of burfting, no — 
alarming fymptoms of heétic, fuch as happen afterwards, are ob- 
ferved; and the chief fymptom then is debility and inability of 
motion, which naturally lead to the grand intention of cure, abs - 
Jolute refit. - z \ may . 

“ This I thall illuftrate by two cafes, one recorded in the per- = 
formance above mentioned, and the ether fupplied by my own | 
practice. eS gee 
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Case I. “ ¢ A young woman of 22 years of age,’ fays M. 
David, § having fallen down fairs, felt, for a confiderable time, a 
pain, more or lefs acute, in the region of the loins, and was likewife 
_ gradually feized with a weaknefs in that part, which, ina hort time, 
prevented her from walking, and even from fupporting herfelf. At 
this period of the difeafe fhe applied to me. Revolving in my mind 
Ahefe fymptoms and the caufe that had produced them, I imagined 
her cafe to be a difeafe of the lumbar vertebrae, and the beft means of 
cure that could be prefcribed, were reft and lying in bed, I explained 
to her the imminent danger. of her fituation, and engaged her punc- 
tually to follow my advice. This the did very exaétly, by going to 
bed, and remaining there conftantly, taking care to exert as little 
motion as poffible, agreeably to what I had recommended. Note 
withftanding thefe precautions, the difeafe continued to advance. 
_ The weaknefs of the loins, and the pain the felt there upon motion, 
were accompanied with a tumor which began to make its appear- 
ance under Poupart’s ligament. ‘This became, in procefs of time, 
as large as one’s fift; ce, at length manifefted an evident flu@ua- 
tion. .Warned by the melancholy end of thofe in whom {uch tumors 
had been opened, I carefully avoided applying any thing that might 
haften the burfting of it, and abftained {till more religioufly from 

ening it with a cutting inftrument. This tumor with fluctuation, 
after having acquired its full fize, remained nearly in the fame ftate_ 
during four months, and at that period began to be infenfibly difi- 
pated; fo that in four months after this, there remained not the leat 
veftige of it. “The patient felt, from one week to another, that the 
{pine was recovering its former ftrength; fhe began to fit uptight in 
her bed, while her back was fupported; fhe then made a fhift to 
walk with a ftick ; and was at length capable of walking alone, and 
unfupported, with as much firmne(s and confidence as ever. But 
this happy termination of the difeafe, was owing to her perfevering 
near a twelvemonth in keeping her bed, and in a {tate of reft,’ 

« This, it muft be allowed, is a great leffon in turgery, and one 
which the judicious obferver will not fail to apply to practical ad- 
vantage, te invites him to contemplate the courfe of nature, and 
teaches him to fufpend the ufual exertions of his art, whenever they 
are likely to difturb her intentions. It thews him a large collection 
of matter, to the evacuation of which, in conformity to the moft re- 
_ ceived and foundeft principles of the fcience, he would have pro- 
ceeded, as foon as the fluctuation had been evident ; apprehending, 
that a longer confinement would produce mifchief. Yet we fee, 
that this fame matter, after having been collected in a large quantity 
and in a diftinét cavity for feveral months, was received again into 
the courfe of the circulation, without occafioning the leaft inconve- 
nience; and that the principal difeafe produced by it, was cured 
without the affiftance of art, otherwife than in enjoining the patient 
a long and perfevering abftinence from motion. 
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the parts firft affected. . , ie ts a 
The organization of the bodies of the vertebra being depraved, 
it follows, that {mall feparations or fcales muft be thrown off from 


~thefe bones; which’circumilance is accomplifhed as much by the 


organic action of the inflamed parts as by the matter they furnifh. 
‘The matter itfelf, after having been’ efficacioufly employed in fepa- 
yating the corrupted from the found parts, is alfo the mediam or 
avent to which nature intrutts the care of expelling and carrying them 
out; but this purpofe is effected very flowly. Bony fragments, of 
greater or lefs dimenfions, being detached by means of the matter, 


float in that liquid, to which they prefent'a greater extent of furface,. 


in proportion as they are more divided. The pus itfelf in which they 
are itceped, becomes'a menftruum proper to diflolve them, and. its 
ajuantity increaling in proportion to’ the continuance and extent of 


“the fuppuration that feparates the loofe piece of bone, it at length 


~ 


makes a pafiage for itfelf ‘towards the depending parts, and thofe 


é 


which afford the leaf? refiftance. > 


Bat the matter, ftill fheltered from the external air,and under, - 


going no change; produces no mifchief in the parts that contain its 
3S Fr rts that Conta 


‘Uhe fragments of bone which float.in' this quantity of pus, may at 


lerieth’ be totally difloived in it, fo as to form an horaogeneous mafs, 


which perhaps may not then in any wife differ from our moft. elabo 


fate nutritive juices. This being premifed, we need not be afto, — 


nifhed, if nature, after having, at this period, employed the pus as a 
menitraum to diflolve the bony fragments to the feparation of which 


it-has-contributed, fhouid refume it into the general courfe of the - 


. Malik’ ‘ : o) ied FIR ie RAY : 
circulation, by taking it up from its cavity, through the means. of 


the feveral abforbent' openings ‘on the furface of that cavity. The 
return of the matter being then effected as flowly as its colleQtion — 
was formed, the parts which compofe the cavity muft return to their. 


proper flate, as gradually as they were difturbed from it, without acs 
cident and without inconvenienee. ! Lar ahi 

With refpect to the bones that are primarily affeted, and which 
have-almoft adopted the nature of fiefh, during the long.and impor- 


tant procefs-or exfoliation, no‘fooner are they ‘di {engaged from thefe - 
loofe-pieces thant ‘they besin to recover'their folidity ; and if feveral | 


vertebrée, for inftanice, have partaken of the injury, they form. among 
themfelves a. common mals of offificadgon that in fome meafure fupe 
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plies their bodies; and. terminates this great cafe; which, as we have 
obferved, can only be the work of nature, time, and reff. 
oo%)T hesinfinite impottance,-as well as novelty, of thefe dogrines, 
induces me to confirm them {till more by an account of the cafe, be- 
forevalluded to, which happened under my own-obfervation at the 
Weftmintter hofpitaly. 1 never could account fatisfatorily to my 
ow mind’ for the-cure ofithis: cafe ; and in the conduéting of. ith J 
candidly »acknowledge, that I was far from being guided by thofe 
great and new ideas of my friend concerning reft, which [ have fince 
adopted withfo muchadvdntage, © Sy 2 
Case ll. “ A young woman,’ feemingly healthy in other rée- 
fpects, came to the Weftminfter hofpital, with’a tumor nearly as big’ 
as two fiits, on the upper: part and towards the infide of the thigh, 
There was not the leaft difcolouration of the fkin, nor any Mua, 
tion. » It was however the opinion of all the:furgeons prefent, that 
it.contained fome fluid, and that there was an abfcefs feated under- 
neath the fafcia, which time would bring forward. - Though there 
was fome pain attending this tumor, yet that was, inconfiderable, and 
the patient was rendered unable. to,walk about with ir, rather by de- 
bility than. any other apparent. caufe.. Though sthe {welling was 
fomewhat. lower than the {pot where ‘the. lumbar :abfcefs ufually 
makes its appearance, yet, for my own part, I could not help fufpect- 
ing the cafe to be of that kind, more efpecially as 1t; was accompa~ _ 
niéd’ with fome pain in the loins.» 1 cannot indeed even now take | 
upon me to fay that it was fo: The fact is, however, that the tumor 
remained for {1x weeks or two months exactly in the fame :ftate, the 
patient keeping her bed conttantly, not indeed from any direction of 
mine, but merely from her inability, to motion: vit boflixe a 
~ %. There, feemed a {mall diminution of the bulk of the fwelling, 
and as it was then likely that it might be difperfed, andmo. apparent 
reafon againft this termination, | endeavoured by outward: applica= 
tions to forward what now appeared to me to be the intention of na 
ture. I therefore caufed fome comprefies, dipped in. {pirits of wine 
and camphor, to be applied 'to the: fwelling, and direéted thete tobe 
maintained by a pretty long bandage rolled moderately tight on the. 
fwelling, and on the whole Jimb. By this method, and by the pa- - 
tient’s continuing {till in bed for a time, | had the fatisfaction to fee 
this large tumor gradually difappear. It was entirely gone, in about . 
five months after her admiffion into the hoipital, and the limb was 
reftored to its natural firmncis; fo that the patient went out per=- . 
fectly cured of a complaint, the true nature of which had never beens. . 
known, but which from its fize, fituation, and the debility attending, _ 
it, feemed to threaten a much lefs favourable iffue, than that which 
was thus fortunately brought about. It is. probable that this cafe: _ 
was of the fame nature as that of the young woman quoted from, the: 
ford-mentioned eflay, but ‘not fo far advanced ; and we may prefume 
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that reft was, in this inftance alfo, the principal agent that effected 
the cure.” 3 reo WANG 52 ORT 
‘The generality of lumbar abfceffes. may be traced:to the caufes 
pointed out above ; as well from the violence which the difeafed part 
may have immediately fuffered, as perhaps from a determination of 
conftitutional indifpofition thereto. ‘This latter is more. efpecially 
thé cafe in fuch inftances of the difeafe as have originated from very 
trivial accidents, and hence, in {crofulous habits, we may expect it 
to advance more rapidly. 3 DUS 20M 


. 


Where, then, the firft caufe appears to have been a degree of vie : 


olence which fimply weakened the part, the mode of cure by long- 
continued reft.feems highly deferving of our attention; but where 


there is likewife reafon to apprehend the exiftence of a fpecific dif 


eafe, the cafe certainly claims other affiftances to diminifh or coun- 


teract the force of thefe combined_caufes. Hence the exerting a_ 


different aétion, as near the part as. poflible externally, by means of 
fetons, cauftics, &c. promifes to be attended with every advantage. 2 
. The early ftage of this complaint may be remarked by a particu~ 
lar debility in the region of the. loins, attended internally with fome 
‘occafional pains or uneafinets in the bowels near the fame part. The 
motion of the thigh and leg on the. affected fide, is frequently im- 
peded by a warit of its ufual progreffive power, particularly in walk~ 
ing over irregular ground, or going up and down ftairs; to which 
we may add, an eccafional dragging of the limb, even over a level 
furface, The pulfe is in general quickened, and as the internal af- 


fection makes its progrefs, the glands in the groin of the affected fide 


become enlarged in various degrees. When this latter appearance 
has exifted for fome little time, the upper part of the thigh is foon 
found to increafe in fize, particularly on the infide; and in the courfe 


of afew weeks, a fluid may be more or Jefs diftinétly perceived. This: 


is found to accumulate very faft, and in proportion to the refiftance 
it meets with in the cellular membrane, becomes more or lefs con- 
fined, forming a projecting tumor anteriorly, or diffufed, paffes be- 
tween the mufcles fo as to bring on a general enlargement of the 


thizh ; or forcing its way towards the nates, it has been known, on 


niany occafions, to burft near the reGtum, forming finufes all round. 
? o rf 


the lower part of the pelvis. In female cafes, it fometimes efcapes” 


at the labia pudenda. 


‘The invariable ill effect of openings made into thefe tumors to dif. 


charge the fluid, which is by much more frequently a kind of curds 


and whey, than a thick true pus (or, as has been ftated, a fluid ‘white - 


as nulk’?), are too well known to require any comment. We dha 
therefore forego any farther remarks, and introduce to the reader’s 


notice a2 modern improvement of fome confequence in the treatment 


of lumbar abfcefles. POR) A oar 
Mr. Abernethy, one of the furgeons of St. Bartholomew’s hos 


? 


{pital, 2 few years ago, fuggetted a method of attempting the cure — 


> 
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ef the lumbar abfcefs by repeated difcharges of the matter through a’ | 
valuular punéture made in the tumor. The trials made of this 
were flattering in many inftances cited by the ingenious author at’ 
the time of publifhing his'firft effay on the fubje€, and farther 
experience has, at leaft, decided the propriety of adopting the prac- 
tice he recommends in preference to any means before employed’ 
by furgeons. | skit 
The fuccefé to be expected arifes fimply from the difcharge of 
the matter, at different periods, by puncturing the tumor with a 
fmall trochar, after having pufhed the lax fkin upwards in fuch a 
way that the orifice fhall be completely clofed on its returning to 
its natural fituation:” By this means the conftitutional fymptoms, 
heretofore fo uniformly fatal in this difeafe, are avoided ; and, if 
no caries of the bones, or other untoward circumftance, has taken’ 
slace, the patient’s chance of a complete cure is confiderable! 
from Mr. Abernethy’s fupplement to his eflay on the lumbar 
abfcefs we felect the following cafes, which are the continuation of 
a feries produced in behalf of the operation recommended. The’ 
language of them will fufficiently convey to the reader Mr. Aber- 
niethy’s ideas concerning this difeafe, without any farther remarks 
on our part. pepe, fay | ites 
’ Case Tt. © This‘man, who was thirty-fix years of age, and not 
unhealthy, had a lumbar abfcefs, which prefented beneath ‘the! 
fafcia of the thigh, and which there was no reafon to fuppofe con-’ 
nééted with any difeafe of the fpine. From this abfcefs TP dit 
charged, by puncture, twenty-four ounces of healthy pus, and 
healed the orifice. The patient fuffered fome weaknefs ‘and 
derangement of health, but they were not confiderable. The 
operation was repeated Bar fortnight, and, by the fifth time of 
performing it, the quantity had decreafed to four ounces. At the 
end of another fortnight, I made the opening to difcharge the mat- 
ter larger than common, and did not attempt to unite it, but 
directed a poultice to be applied to the thigh, and the patient tobe 
kept in bed. No perceptible derangement in his health took he 
in confequence of this. ‘The lips of the wound granulated, w ich; 
I think, is always a good fign; the fafcia feemed to adhere to the 
parts beneath, and, in the courfe of a month, he was thought welt 
enough to leave the hofpital, although there was ftill fome matter 
difcharged from the wound. In a few wecks more, the part ‘was 
entirely healed, nor had he afterwards any return of the’ com- 
laint.” Pra hes 34 
‘ Casz I. * —— Harris, thirty-five years of age, had a confi- 
derable colle€tion of matter beneath the integuments of the abdo- 
hen, forming a moderately prominent tumor, about three inches 
in diameter, and feated juft above Poupart’s ligament. The patient ” 
had fuffered a great deal from pain in his loins, and the motion of 
she thigh had been much impeded, but was now tolerably free.’ In- * 


f 
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deed there was no doubt that the matter had beep originally. fosmmed, 
in the loins, from whenee it was violently impelled, io. seas i 
nec i 


By-permiflion of Mr. Long, under whofe ‘care he was. a 


8., a pa 
gee. about 
: d-like 


Fe y a ps 2 | V4 oe 429 J gos pe LP} : ott 
twenty-four ovnees. of pus, mixed with fome: flakes of, a. cur 


at the expiration of a fortnight, when, by. a,thud, puncture, fig 
Ounces. of purulent, mratter..were difeh 


Pee eS 


ce 


 thefe. 

; . ASS te Peo 

changes which generally happen in gommon cafes, when it as ex; 

pofed by an operation... He proceedstomelate, oni? vel Daoeeils 
Ac Ph y : pM RE | SRS Rei les | suk wide 3 a kag 2 qt} at? .¥ 4 oS 22551 

) Case II, “ William Hankes, when about twenty-tight yeats of 


age, ' had a .colleCion, of matter forme An, his: oins,..which de-, 


ficended beneath Poupart's ligament, an ror heen se c. 
4Ti 


a 


qourdieed fpeedily, and. the patient not only fuffered noimcon-. 
found himfelf better than before the operation, — 
After three weeks: time, the acne was collected. gaye. 49, 

little, prominence. to.the fatcia, that, wher a vag, 
apprehenfive of injuring the iubjacent parts 5 and not more tha 
between. five,and fix ounces of pus flowed from the orifige on. 
occafion. ', As thé, quantity of matter, contained in the, Oe 
firft was dmall, when compared with that in many other, caics. 
which terminated well, as the patient alio was young, and appas 
rently capable of fuftaining the degree of irritation, aE 

I thought: there was wo. great rifk in leaving the, orthige mncloledss 
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Ana ly, a pouty was applied over the. part;-and hoped 
at, by thus endeavouring as muchas poilible to leflen.inflarama- 
_ fon about the wound," f i 2p BORD 10.1 ie a a 
it from taking place in the cyit. For me hese ah eee 
| : aust pasties, but this 
ie ace appeared ground to hope. that the patient would foon. get, 


2 ; 


yo re gcteaty «<9 vad ate: Aad kta ko Rte : By 43 
hig 8 fi the difcharge ,alfo. increafed, and- had a. fetid. {mell.. 
hefe fymptoms, however, gradually abated, but left the patient 


rienced a fimilar.relapfe and recovery, by which,his weakhefs was 

fill fart dw 

rare which now became very conitant, but without any expectoe 
ation. hen: h 


Ls oe 


fometimes in a worfe {tate. J faw him occafionally, for two years,, 
diiring which time he had tried the effe€t of fea-bathing. ». His: 
health, however, was not good, though it did not appear to,meyto 
fuffer from the remains of the abfcets, which neither occafioned, 
pain, nor hindered his walking. At laft, his ftrength declining, he : 
" was again admitted into the hofpital, under, Dr.. Latham’s. carez, 
He was now much troubled with cough and hectic, fever; and, 
under the fafcia of the other thigh, oppofite to the dorfum .of:.the, | 
ilium, a frefh abfcefs appeared, which, however, had no communi, 
cation with the abdomen. The powers of his conititution were, 
now evidently broken, and he gradually funk, and died.” ; 4! 


* Mr. Abernethy’s examination of this patient, after, d 


death was, 
very curfory. It appeared that both lobes of the lungs were: irre) 
gularly and generally indurated, and that the cavity of the original, 
abfcefs, though it {till remained open, was contracted into a narrow,» 
elannel, leading from the thigh to the middie of the pfoas muicle.., 
<'"Theve was another large abfcefs on the oppofite pfoas .mufgle, ; 
which “had not yet defcended to the thigh, where, as has been, 

What. |. ee Ss , 
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already mentioned, there was alfo an abfcefs of confiderable mage 
nitude, but unconneéted with this in the loins, The lumbar. ver- 
tebrz were perfeétly found. | | pee Niel 

“‘ Thatthe death of this man,” continues the author, “ was 
not owing to the original abfcefs in the loins, is to me very obvi- 
ous. That abfcefs did, indeed, for a confiderable time,. greatly 
difturb his conftitution; but it afterwards became indolent, and. 
acquired a ftate incapable of exciting irritation. ‘The derange-. 
ment of health which he fuffered was, I think, uncommon, and the: 
difpofition which ‘different parts had to form matter was .alfo. 
unufually great. ; fi Jeeta: 
' Cask IV. “ Doods King, who was under the care of Mr. 


py 


Blicke, was about thirty years of age, and of a very fickly afpett. 


The abfcefs prefented beneath Poupart’s ligament ; it contained at, 
firft about twenty punces of curdly matter, and was punctured 
four times, with the ufual progreflive reduction in the quantity of 
matter difcharged ; but before the fifth time of opening, one of the 
punctured places ulcerated. ‘There was indeed, from the begin- 

ning, in this cafe, a great difpofition in the {kin to inflame and, 
ulcerate, and it was with difficulty I could heal the orifices made 
to let the matter out. As foon as the cavity had thus become 
open,:a poultice was applied to the part, and confinement to bed 

ftrictly enjoined. ‘The patient became fomewhat weaker, but no- 
fever enfued. I did not fuffer him to go about, however, for a» 


long time, left the motion of the parts fhould induce inflammation. ~ 


The abfcefs at laft became perfectly indolent itfelf, and-un-irri- 
tating to the conftitution, but it did not fhew much difpofition to. 
heal. He was difcharged in this ftate, and promifed to apply. 
again if his complaint became troublefome. I faw him about a. 
month after his difmiffion, when he mentioned a defign of going 
into the country; fince which I have not heard of hjm. . 


Case V. “ A poor girl, ninetcen years of age, whole fpine was 
greatly diftorted from difeafe of the bodies of the vertebrae, had a. _ 


collection of matter formed in her back, which made its way along 
the right pfoas mufcle, and now diftended the fafcia of the thigh 
fo much, as to occafion a rednefs of the integuments, and a dif-. 


pofition in them to ulcerate. She was very thin, and of a delicate _ 


appearance, but her appetite was good, and her pulfe, though fre-. 


quent, ‘was regular, and moderately ftrong. Ifues were made int. . 
the integuments on each fide of the curvature in the {pines and:the « 
€ imteg ! ral P 


abfcefs being punctured, two quarts of matter were difcharged. 
from it. At the end of a fortnight I let out another quart of a. 
ferous fluid, rendered turbid by pus. After a like interval, four-. 
teen ounces, and again ten ounces, of a fimilar fluid, were eva- 


cuated. During all this time fhe fuécred no derangement in her- 
health; on the contrary, both her appetite and ftrength were ins _ 
. ereafed; a convitteing proof that it is not the quantity of matter — 


4 
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 difcharged, but the irritation which patients undergo in thefe 
cailes, that exhautts their ftrength. Indeed, whoever reflects upon 


_ the great lofs of nutritive matter which is often fuftained with lite 


tle injury by delicate females, where thé contents of a difeafed 
| am are frequently drawn off, will readily admit this conclus 
** 'The patient now became rather feverifh, her fkin being hot 
and dry, and fhe was thirfty and ref{tlefs. At the end of . 7 
ae els. of the forta 
_ night, the fafcia of the thigh was fo little elevated, that it was difs 
ficult to puncture it, and fix ounces of matter only were difcharged, 
During the next fortnight her health improved, and the daily went 
Out into the air upon crutches, which the deformity of her {pine 
had long obliged her to ufe. I now withed her to return home, 
and to come to the hofpital every fortnight or three weeks, as fhe 
might find it neceflary. Before her difmiflion, however, I once 
more punctured the fafcia, and let out fix ounces of fluid. Thi 
was done on Saturday, and when I came to the hefpital on Mons 
day, I was not a little furprifed to find the tumor in the thigh as 
large and tenfe as when I firft faw it. ‘The integuments were alfo 
affected with confiderable eryfipelatous inflammation ; her. pulfe 
_ was a hundred and fixty, and very irregular; her breathing quick, 
and fo‘extremely dificult as to indicate {ome uncommon affection of 
the parts concerned in refpiration; her face, too, exprefled the 
greateit difquiet and alarm. All the account I could obtain from 
the patient was, that fomething had burft within her during the 
preceding night. She did not continue long in this diftrefsful 
ftate, but died before I came to the hofpital next day.” : : 
On examining the body of this patient, it appeared that, in 
addition to the ftate of fome of the dorfal vertebra, which were 
carious and deficient, expofing the medulla fpinalis; a large 
abfcefs had alfo formed beneath the pleura, on the left fide of the - 
fpine. On this cafe, the fatal termination of which can be no 
matter of furprife, Mr. Abernethy obferves, “ It was now clear, 
that the abfcefs from which I had difcharged the matter by punc- 
ture extended from the dorfal vertebrae to the thigh; but that a 
large abfcefs had alfo formed on the oppofite fide beneath the 
pleura, which forced its way through the carious ipine, and again 
filled the cavity of the primary one. But why the mere burfting 
of this fecond abfcefs, in the manner deferibed, fhould have occa- 
 fioned fuch extraordinary derangement of the fyftem, and efpe- 
‘cially fuch difficult refpiration, is not fo eafily explained.” 
’ Case VI. “ James White, aged twenty-five years, came from 
“Effex to be admitted into St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, on account 
of a lumbar abfcefs. He had fuffered much from pain of his loins 
for twelve months, and for fome time paft had experienced a difli- 
culty in lifting up his right thigh. ‘There was_a curvature in. the 
dorfal vertebrx, but that, he informed me, was an old complaint 5 
VOL. U. MM 
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yet, from the general appearance of the man, from the difficulty he _ 
had in moving the upper part of the trunk upon the lumbar verte- 
bre, and from the caution with which he attempted this motion, I 
could not but fufped a difeafe of the {pine. Iffues were therefore 
made in the loins: and, on the 2 5th of June, I let out two quarts 
of purulent fluid from beneath the fafcia of the thigh. ' He had. ~ 
lefs pain in his back after the operation, and though he was teafed 
with a cough his ftrength did not fuffer any diminution. On 
July 7th T fitchavoea from the abfcefs fourteen ounces more of a 
turbid brownifh fluid. On the 17th, though the tumor in the 
thigh was inconfiderable, yet the part firft punctured was elevated 
and inflamed. It feemed that the pun€ture in the integuments had 
healed, while that in the fafcia had not united firmly, but had fu 
fered the matter to pafs through it, fo as to elevate the fkin. ‘To 
remedy this, which threatened to lay open the cavity of the abfcefs, 
- Iwas obliged to pun€ture it in another place, and eight ounces of — 
fluid were difcharged. ‘The patient was now in much better — 
health than he had been for more than a year, and was able to life — 
up his thigh without pain. I therefore fet him to exercife the 
mufcles in the neighbourhood of the difeafe, thinking that if the — 
exertion did not produce irritation, it might anfwer a good purpofe. 
With this view he ftood upon the leg of the found fide, and alter- 
. nately lifted up and let fall the other, until he was fomewhat ~ 
fatigued. By frequent repetition of this exercife, the mufcles of — 
the difeafed fide acquired confiderable ftrength, and in a little time ~ 
_ he felt himfelf (to ufe his own expreffion) £ able to go to plough.’ 4 
“ The fafcia of the thigh was punétured every fortnight for ~ 
fome time, and afterwards every three weeks. When he had been 
nearly three months in the hofpital, he becamie tired of the con= 
finement, and feeling himfelf {trong, was very folicitous to have — 
the abfcefs opened, and fuffered to difcharge itfelf. The difeafe off 
the {pine made me unwilling to comply with his defire, and I fent 
him into the country for three weeks, that he might afcertain, by — 
the journey, whether he was as ftrong as he fuppofed; thinking — 
that, if he bore it withopt fatigue, it might be ‘of fervice to him. 
At the fame time, I gave him ftri@ injunctions not to exert himfelf | 
if his loms or thigh became painful; and, in that cafe, to return 
again by the firft conveyance.’ It was five weeks, however, befor 
he came back, when I found that the abfcefs had inflamed an 
burit about twenty days after he left town; in confequence Of | 
which he-became fo ill} that he could not bear removal. He was 
now in a moft wretched condition, being fearcely able to turn im 
bed, from the weak and painful -ftate of his loins; his pulfe was 
rapid, and his fkin hot, and he had oevafional fits of chillies, fi 
_ ceeded by fweating. He became confiderably better, howev 


nat 


and continued fo for fome time, in confequence of the attention | 
paid to dim in the hofpital; byt his health again declined ; ane 


= 
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after feveral relapfes, with intervals of temporary amendment, he 


at laft funk, and died at the end. of three months from his re- 
admiffion.” _ wa | | 

On diflection, Mr. Abernethy found that the abfcefs extended 
upwards, and was connected with fome difeafed vertebre. Thefe, 
however, did not appear in view on his lifting up the peritoneum, 
for the tendinous expanfion which covers their bodies was un- 
broken, and formed a kind of cyft filled with matter, and with the 
fragments of three of the bodies of the lumbar vertebre.. This 


> was evidently a peculiar cafe of difeafed fpine, which nothing 


could remove, or be of fervice to. 

Case VII. “ Robert May, aged thirty, was, about three years 
ago, attacked with fevere pain in his loins, which has continued in 
a greater or lefs degree fince that time. In the beginning of the 
winter the pain became very fevere, during the continuance of 
which he was unable to lift up his thigh; and, foon after, he for 


the firft time remarked a {welling in his groin. The pain then 


gradually abated, and he*recovered the power of moving his thigh 
with tolerable freedom. About three months ago, he difcovered 
another {welling beneath the gluteus mufcle of the fame fide. 
‘The {welling on the front of the thigh appeared large and {pherical, 
and the matter was forcibly impelled from his loins whenever he 
coughed. ‘The patient, who was of a pale complexion, with 
flender feeble mutcles, had alfo confiderable difficulty in performing 
the natural motions of the fpine; from which circumftances, as 
well as from the long continuance of the difeafe, it feemed very 
probable that the vertebree were affected.” | 

The firft time Mr. Abernethy punctured the abfcefs, about forty 
ounces of thin ferous pus, mixed with fome coagula, were evacu- 
ated. Three days after the operation, the patient had much pain 
in his back, on which account ifftes were made there, and' gave 
fome relief. ‘The abfcefs was punctured fix times, at intervals of 
a fortnight, till at laft the quantity of matter difcharged did not 
exceed five ounces. His health during this time became much 
better; but the repeated wounds made by the lancet produced a 
confiderable degree of enlargement in the lymphatic glands on the 
front of the thigh. ‘This, Mr. Abernethy fays, had occurred to 
him in other cafes, but never in fo great a degree. One of the 
largeft of the glands fuppurated and ulcerated, and the general 
tumor was fo great, as to preclude, any farther attempt to punc- 
ture the fafcia. “I was therefore,” fays the author, “ obliged to 
have recourfe to other means, from one of which I experienced 


much advantage. Having applied leeches and aqua lithargyri ace- 
‘tati to the tumor, without any effect, I was induced to try eme- 


tics; one of which, confifting of half a drachm of vitrislated zing 
and one grain of witriolated copper, the patient took twice a-week, 
The ufe of thefe was followed bya great abatement in the fwelling 


‘\ 
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3 of the glands; and no fluid was collected in the abfeefs for more 
than fix weeks, although, during that time, thefe-medicines were 
gradually left off. Keio ene 


<- As I could now do no more for the patient, and thought that 


F i 
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he would recover his health fodner out of the houle, he was made 


an out-patient. In little more than a fortnight, however, he re- 
turned. A new inflammation had attacked his loins, where, as it 
appeared, the diféafe had not abated fufficiently to allow of much 
exertion in exercife. He was again admitted into the hofpital, in 
hopes that this attack might fubfide during a ftate. of reft. Very 
unfortunately, however, the ulcerated gland partook of the general 
inflammation, and the fofe enlarged. A poultice was now applied 
over the front of the thigh; but, on the fourth day. after his re- 
admiffion, the ulceration extended into the cavity of the abfeeis; 
which circumftance was known bythe quantity of ferous difcharge 
that followed on the removal of the poultice ; nearly a teacupful of 
this kind of fluid came away daily.” Ren hy ae Ti 
“This cafe ended fatally as might be expected, but no opportunity 
offered of examining the body. ‘ 


Case VIII. “ Elizabeth Smyth, aged twenty-feven, had a lum- | 


bar abfcefs, which prefented beneath the fafcia of the thigh. ‘The 
_ previous fymptoms rendered the nature of the complaint indifput- 
able; and as fhe not only fhewed evident marks of a {crofulous 
habit, but alfo felt confiderable inability in moving the {pine, there 


was great reafon to fufpedt that the abfcefs originated from a dif-. _ 


eafé in the bone. She was likewife troubled with cough, and 
drew in very little air when fhe infpired. Her appetite, too, was 
often deficient, and her bowels frequently difordered. It may alfo 
be added, that her brother, who greatly refembled her, was at this 
time a patient in the hofpital, under Mr. Long, on account of a 
{crofulous difeafe of the {pine, which had occafioned an affection 
of the medulla fpinalis. When all thefe circumftances’ were taken 


o 


into aceount,.fhe certainly appeared a fubject by no means capable 


of fuftaining the irritation and diforder which the burfting of a — 
‘tumbar abfcefs might be expected to produce. I therefore punc- | 


tured the abfcefs immediately, and difcharged from it twenty 


ounces of flaky matter; and, having healed the wound, T gave her — 


emetics. of vitriolated zinc and copper, and afterwards of ipeca- — 
cuanha, twice or three times a-week, for fix weeks... At the end — 
of this time there was fo little matterin the abfcefs, that Ithought 


it too fmall to be punétured with fafety; and, as her health was 
too infirm to-admit of the emetics. being continued, Tf tried to pro- 


‘duce abforption of the remaining matter, by, pafling the electric - 


fluid through the abfcefs. Very fmall e/e@rie /bocks were atcord- 


ingly fent from different parts, by the fide of the lumbar ¥ertebre, ‘a 
down to the groin, and upper part of the affeéted thighs an ae 
under this treatment, the contents of the abfcefs foon difappeared, 


: 


: 
} 
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nor did any farther colle€tion of matter take place ‘during the time 
of her remaining in the houfe, which was nearly two months. The. 
electricity alfo brought on, the menftrual difeharge, which, for a 
long time; had been very irregular; and her general health was 
greatly improved before ithe left the hofpital.” — . 

* Of this patient Mr: Abernethy, a year afterwards, heard that the, 
abiceis did not appear again, but the pain in her loins recurred, as 
might be.expected. ? ie 

Case IX. “ Elizabeth Hart, about thirty years of age, had fuf- 
_ fered greatly from pain in her loins for ten months. During that, 
time matter had formed, and made its way dewn beneath Poupart’s 
ligament, in fuch quantity as confiderably to diftend the fafcia of 
the thigh. She was much reduced in ftrength, and in the appear- 
_ance of health, by this complaint; but, as her conititution was 
good, and fhe could move the {pine with facility, there was no. 
reafon to fufpect any difeafe of the bone. se 

«© T punctured the abfcefs, and difcharged two quarts of very, 
healthy pus, ordering her occafional emetics after the orifice, had 
clofed. She could not continue them regularly, however, as, 
during their ufe, her bowels became difordered, and the loft her 
appetite and ftrength. The*accumulation ef matter was, notwith- 
ftanding, evidently delayed by them; for when, at the end of three 
weeks, I next punctured the abfcefs, only one quart of ferous fluid 
was evacuated. After the {pace of a month had elapfed, another 
quart was difcharged. During this time fhe had taken emetics 
occafionally ; but her health was far from good, and the pain in 
her loins was {till confiderable. Thad now witneiled the beneficial 
effects of electricity in the cafe of the laft patient, and refolved upon 
trying it here. It was accordingly repeated three times a-week, 
for three weeks. At firft, a fmall collection ’of fluid in the abfcefgs 
was perceptible; but this was gradually abforbed; and by the end 
of the third week, there was no longer any pain in her loins, her 
health was greatly improved, and fhe was able to walk about, with- 
out the leaft appearance of her former complaint.” . 

This patient was difcharged from the hofpital, but came once au 
week, for fome time, to be electrified. A fubfequent report of the 
permanence of her cafe appears in a note. Mr. Abernethy there 
cobferves, “ The two laft cafes point out to notice a remedy that is 
likely to be of much advantage in the future treatment of lumbar ab- 
{cefs. My experience of it, however, has not yet enabled me to 
determine how far it may be generally beneficial. In one inftance 
where I employed it after the abfcefs had been once punctured, it 
kept the matter from collecting for a long time; but the pat? 
growing tired of the confinement, and apprehentive left th- 
fhould be again employed; left the hofpital without m 
Of another, and fomewhat analogous difeafe, in wh’ 
though not with complete fuecels, I dhall here x elate 
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firft remarking, that all the obfervations which T have made or elecs 


tricity applied to difeafed parts, lead me to conclude, that it acts as a_ 
_ ftimulus, which has the peculiar effect of accelerating that process 
which happens to be going on at the time. \“Uhus, in fome ftates of 
inflammation, it haftens fuppuration, whilft in others it promotes, 
difperfion. ‘We fhould therefore always endeavour, previous to the 


ufe of this remedy, to bring the tumor or abfcefs into that fate in’ — 


which its progrefs is topped, and in which, perhaps, it is rather in- 
clined to recede ; and by this rule I have been guided in the appli- 
cation of this remedy to lumbar abfcefles. to a er es 
«© T have alfo been attentive to proportion the number and 
ftrength of the vibrations to the effect which they appeared to pro- 


a 


-duce on the abfcefs: their operation feemed to be moft: eneficial . 


when they occafioned a kind of irritation or flight uneafinefs in the 
part fora fhort: time after their application.” But if this fenfation 
amounted to pain, or if it was of too long continuance, I then fup- 
pofed that the ftimulus had been employed in too great a degree. 

“ Case X. © Ifrael Brooks, aged 25, about two years ago, was’ 
_firft feized with violent pain in his loins, which prevented him from — 
either riding or walking for fome time. About three months after- 
wards, he had the rheumatifm in the joint of one of his fingers, 
which fhifted to his wrift, where it produced a thickening and dif- 


eafe of that part; and at prefent, all the carpal bones are evidently | 


difeafed, and difplaced. This difeafe alfo attacked his left knee, 


where it occafioned an enlargement of the joint, that ftill conti. — 


fies. “I'wo months after this, he difcovered:a fwelling beneath the 
gluteus mufcle, which has gradually increafed ; and fince that time 


the pain in his loins has become much lefsfevere, but a fenfation of © 


great weaknefs remains. | This abfcefs was fhewn to me at the © 


hofpital, as an inftance of a rema*kuably large one; and there was — 


no doubt but that it contained between two and three quarts of — 


matter. . There was alfo a prominence of the fafcia on the front of © 
the thigh below Poupart’s ligament, accompanied with evident — 


flu@uation. The feveral gentlemen who examined this latter tu- 


mor, thought they could perceive an impulfe given to it from within, | 
whenever the patient coughed ; whence it was fuppofed to have its” 


rife from a Jumbar abfcefs : but whether the abfcefs under the gluteus” 
mufcle communicated with the loins or not, we were unable to de~_ 
termine, as nofuch impulfe could be felt in it.- e: 


. 


. © ] gave the patient emetics of vitriolated zine and copper 3, and ; 


kept upan eruption of pimples on the {kin covering the abfcefs, by - 


‘rubbing it with a ffreng folution of tartarifed antimony. Gentle | 
-electric vibrations were alfo daily pafled from the loins through the — 
front of the thigh, and alfo through the gluteal abfcefs. By this _ 


treatment, continued for two months, the tumor was very much | 
reduced in fize ; that is, as far as could be judged of by the eye; for 


its fituation prevented any accurate meafurement of it, In {pite of | 


; 
aK 
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~ our endeavours, however, the patient’s. health had declined fince his 
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- admiffion into the hofpital; and in proportion as he loft ftrength, 


. 


his other local complaints became worfe. ..As it was now fummer- 
time, and he had an opportunity of going to the fea, which had for- 
merly been of fervice to him, | punctured the gluteal abfcefs with- 
out lofs of time, let out three pints of healthy pus, and then healed 
the opening. His weaknefs increafed confiderably, after this difcharge, 
and all his other complaints were much aggravated. The eleCtricity 
was {till perfevered in; and at the end of three weeks, the quantity 
of matter in the abfcefs was very {mall; I cannot fuppofe it-was 
more than eight ounces. | very much wifhed to have had.an oppor- 
tunity of making frefh punctures in this cafe; but the ftate of the 
patient’s health obliged me, however reluctantly, to difcharge him 
from the hofpital. | ae ae , 

«¢ | have aiways found that abfcefles, evacuated in this .manner, 
filled again to one half or two thirds of their original quantity in. the 
{pace of a fortnight: fo that here alfo, the beneficial effects. of elec- 
tricity are, in my opinion, fufficiently manifeft.” 

We have already fpoken of the valvular form of the opening re- 
commended at the outfet of this difcovery ; but it appears, from- 
what the author has obferved in concluding the foregoing cafes, to 
be a matter of fecondary.importance. He fays, .., SL Tet 

« When I firft began to open lumbar abfcefles in the method I 
have recommended in this and my former Effay on.the fubject,, I 
was extremely folicitous to do it in fuch a manner that the inner 
part of the aperture might act like a valve, to prevent any matter 
from oozing out, fo as to keep the orifice open. I have found, 
however, that great care in this refpect was quite unneceflary. Inow > 
‘make the opening with very little obliquity, and by ufing a broad 
ab{cefs lancet, the wound is generally fuficient to give a difcharge 
to thofe coagula which are fo frequently found in the matter. | al- 
ways completely empty the abfcefs, and then bring the lips of the 
‘orifice together by means of lint and fticking-plaiter, as after the 
operation of phlebotomy; and over thefe a comprefs and bandage are - 
applied. I drefs the wounds every fecond day, and of late have 
found little difficulty in healing them, though many of them granu- 


~Jate before they completely unite. “Ihe only troublefome circum. - 


 ftance that has lately occurred to me, has been an enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands on the front of the thigh,.at the place where the 
abfcefs has been opened, ee 4 
“ With regard to the time of repeating the operation, it muft be 
regulated entirely by the circumftances of, the cafe ; the matter col- 
Jeting much fafter in fome perfons than in.others. It is beft, I 
think, to wait until te integuments are fufficiently elevated to allaw 


"of a puncture being made in them without any hazard of wounding 
“the veflels underneath. Many patients bear even the firft difcharges 
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without any lofs of ftrength, notwithftanding the quantity of matter | 


evacuated is very confiderable; and almoft all that I have feen,im= 


proved in health under the fubfequent ones. The ‘great difturbance | 
that enfues, when, either by accident or defign, a permanent open« 
ing is made in a lumbar abfcefs, fhould render furgeons extremely 
anxious to avoid fuch an occurrence altogether, if poffible, or at. 
Jeaft to delay it for a confiderable time: and although the dahget 
and the fufferings of the patient, when the abfcefs is opened, will be 
much greater where there is difeafe of the vertebrzx ; yet, as we had 
an opportunity of obferving in the third cafe, this caution cannot be 
difregarded with fafety, even when there is no reafon to fufpect any 
mdrbid condition of the fpine.” a tates 
After profeffing to have fome reliance’on emetics and electricity in. 
this difeafe, Mr. Abernethy fays, “© Where*the vertebrae are found, ~ 
the-djfturbance excited by opening the abfcefs will in general fubfide 
radually, and the wound will ac laft become indolent; in which ftate | 
"it may remain for a confiderable time before it entirely heals, but. 
without affecting the patient’s conftitution. Perfect quietude feems | 
indifpenfably neceflary in the irritable ftate of this diforder. [have ~ 
‘thought iffues very ufeful in fome cafes 5 but in others I could not 
‘perceive much advantage derived from them. A folution of opium 
injected, in one cafe, feemed beneficial, though it did not afcend 
above Poupart’s ligament. From reflecting that the ftare of the 
conftitution follows, and correfponds with, that of the abfcefs, 1 ain 
ftrongly inclined to believe, that injeGtions may be ufeful, in prevent- 
‘ang the cyft, when it has become open; from acquiring that morbid 
-ondition which induces the hectic fever. In the records of former 
practice, we read of many extenfive abfcefles, into which irritating 


‘injections were daily thrown. According to the ideas which now 
“prevail among furgeons, the additional itritation excited by thefe, 
‘would-be fuppofed to create great mifchief ; yet, we are told that 


thefe patients recovered perfectly, and perhaps for the very reafon I 
-have fuggefted, viz. becaufe the abfcefs was prevented from fatling 
“into the peculiar morbid ftate which induces he@ic fever. 9° 

*c "The injecting the cavity of a lumbar abfcefs cannot, I believe, 
be effeCted, unlefs a flexible pipe, fuch as a hollow bougie, could be 
introduced into it from beneath Poupart’s ligament; when the in- 


“jection might be thrown in, and applied to the whole furface of the © s 
veyft. In general, however, it would require a new opening to be. 


made through the fkin and fafcia below Poupart’s ligament, in order 
to effect the eafy introduction of fych a canula.” RE 8) | 


The medical treatment of this difeafe belongs to the phyfician, and 
may be found in our firft volume under the head of He@fic Fever, 

“Mr. Abernethy fuggefts, that he has feen good effects from opium, 
‘ given at regular intervals, as a means of leflening the pain and irri- 3 
tability of the abfcefs. | Bin dd i Ae oa oe 
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Sect. V.” ParoneyHia or WHITLOE. 


“The panaris or whitloe, called by the Greeks paronychia, is’ a 
phlegmonous abfcefs appeating about the nail (as the Greek term 
expiéfies it), or at the extremities of the fingers. This difeafe is 
clafed into four kinds from the different “eats of it, and it is parti- 
Cularly neceflary to diftinguifh each fpecies from the other, on ac- 

count of their different degrees of importance, and the neceffity of 
treating them differently. | | 
1. “Che firft fpecies is fituated round the nail, immediately under 
the cuticle or epidermis.’ It is in general a difeafe of little confe= 
quence, but may be made troublefome by ill treatment. | 
It begins by forming a little fwelling, attended with a degree of 
rednefs, and fome pain at one corner of the nail. A linen comprefs 
dipped in fpirit of wine and camphor, applied moderately tight round 
the finger, and kept conftantly moift, very frequently proves fufi- 
cient to cure the complaint ina few hours, and prevent the forma- 
tion of. matter. A lady who was very fubject to frequent attacks of 
this difeafe, had been taught always to treat it with the good old 
woman’s remedy, a bread and milk poultice, and by this means the 
complaint frequent!y lafted a fortnight, and proved extremely wor- 
rying and troublefome. Her furgeon, however, directed her, as foon 
as fhe felt the leaft pain in her finger, to dip the part and wrap it up 
in cloths wet with {pirit of wine and camphor; and by this manage- 
ment fhe never afterwards had a whitloe that proceeded to fup- 
puration. | . r 
But if, notwithftanding thefe precautions, matter fhould ftill 
‘make its appearance, which i: generally does at firft, by one white 
fpot under the cuticle,;we muft not delay cutting off the cuticle 
from that {pot immediately, and from every part of the finger where 
itis raifed. The application of a piece of rag, wet in a {olution of 
muriated ammonia, or even vinegar and water, and renewed when 
“dry, is then fufficient to cure tae difeafe in four-and-twenty hours. 
But if, on that evening, we delay opening the cuticle, which ts 
eafily feparated from the fubjacent {kin, it becomes loofened by the 
matter, which extends perhaps ‘ound the finger, and fometimes a 
-confiderable way down it, andwhat is worfe, deftroys the adhefion 
of the nail to the cuticle from which it is produced. Hence there is 
a neceflity for cafting off the ol¢ nail, ard confequently waiting for 
the growth of a new one, which makes a tedious and troublefome 
difeafe of one that would have been well in a few hoars if properly 
treated at the outfet. ‘ : 

2. The fecond fpecies of whithe is feated immediately in or under 
‘the cutis, in the adipofe membrane about the end of the finger. The 
“inflammation, being gredter here, and alfo the pain, from the greater 


- 
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fenfibility of the parts concerned, the difeafe becomes of a little more 4 
confequence. There is a ftrong throbbing and pulfation in the t 
part, and a confiderable elevation of the fkin. We may attempt to 
difperfe this abfcefs by immerfing. the finger for half an hour at a 
_time in’ warm water, and by keeping rags, wet with the faturnine, 
water, conftantly applied to the part; but if thefe attempts fhould 
fail, the fooner the matter finds an iffue outwardly, the better § every 
thing, therefore, that tends to remove the obftacle to the exit of the 
matter, fhould be fpeedily attempted. . The cuticle in thefe parts is 
very thick, and it.often happens that the matter fhall have got 
through the fkin, and fhall not be able to make its way through the 
epidermis. For the natural thicknefs of the cuticle is here increafed 
by the inflammation, and by the practice of foaking the part con- — 
ftantly in a bread and milk poultice. ~ This is evident to the fenfes, 
for the cuticle becomes white and perfectly opaque, refembling that 
- of wafherwomen who have been foaking their hands all day in water. 
In flight cafes of this fort, the feparating of the lameile of the 
cuticle from each other, or, in other words, the thinning of the 
cuticle, proves fufficient to afford an outlet, either at the time or ina 
few hours after, to the matter, and to cure the difeafé. In feveral 
inftances, where there may exift an evident tumor, with no fludtua- 
tion, but, from all-appearance,a tendency to fuppuration, we may - 
fucceed.in preventing farther mifchief, by plunging a knife into the 
prominent part through the. fkin and fat; which effect is, in all 
likelihood, produced by unloading the vefiels of the part, in the 
fame manner.as when topical bleeding cures inflammation. 
3. The third /pecies of whitlee is feated underneath the fheath of 
the flexor tendons of the fingers. - This is a diforder infinitely more 
violent and dangerous than either ofthe two former... The matter ~ 
being deeper feated, under flrong ligamentous parts, fuch as thofe 
thick bands placed at intervals over the, flexor tendons to confine © 
them in their pofition, mects with full more difficulty in finding its 
“way outwards, It therefore infinudes itfelf under and along the — 
fheath of the tendons, and gets into he hand, where the fluctuation ‘3 
ys generally firft felt 1a the palm, under the aponeurotic expanfion © 
of the palmaris mufcle. . From thence, the matter fometimes pro» ~ 
ceeds along the palm of the hand, jand having reached the’ dnnular ~ 
Jigament of the carpus, pafies undef that into the fore-arm. 
_ The pain arifing from this fpecits of the difeafe is moft excruci- ~ 
_ating, not only from the inflammaton of thefe ftrong parts, but alfo — 
_. from the yery great refiftance they make to the diftending power of 
the matter, A great degree of £ver is confequently excited, the 
patient can haye no reft, and a gjeater or lefs degree of delirium — 
enfues, according to the greater or lefs violence of the complaint. 4 | 
- ‘To prevent all the fore-mentiored evils, it would perhaps be only | 
_neceflary to make an early incifioninto the part firft affected, through 
the ftrong ligamentous bands conning the tendons; butone thing 
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it be difeafed, will infallibly flough away. 
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is to be obferved, that if we make a fimple incifion, the great {well- 
ing and diftenfion of the parts wil! prevent that incifion from hav- 
ing any effect, and the wound will appear’ clofed almoft as foon as 

It fhould therefore be a rule, in fuch cafes, to cut off a 
portion of the integuments, and thus make a large and evafated 
wound, which admits of a free difcharge of all the matter, and pro-= 
cures immediate relief to the patient. If the tendon itfelf be dif- 
eafed, or the ligamentous bands which confine it, it will be neceflary, 
not only to make an incifion through them, but to remove part of 
the ligament, and even part or the whole of the tendon ; for that, if 
In a word, at all events, 
a free opening is to be made; otherwife we might as well make 
none, 

If this opening be made very early, all the dreadful mifchiefs we 
have been defcribing, and which fometimes lead on to amputation, 
fometimes even to the deftruction of the fuffering patient, might be 
prevented. However, in whatever {tage of the difeafe the opening may 
be.made, it is right to follow it up as far as the matter reaches. If 
it fhould extend through the palm of the hand, the aponeurofis of the 
palmaris muit not only be fimply cut through, but freely divided or 
fet loofe in various directions, that there may be no tightnefs or 
tenfion remaining. It is even neceflary to follow up. the matter 
through the carpal ligament and into the arm, if it fhould have 
reached fo far. But all thefe evils may in general be prevented, as 
we have before obferved, by an early opening ; and it is rather a 
matter of furprife, that this falutary and effectual mode of treatment 
fhould ever have been. neglected, becaufe there is one fymptom 
which is peculiarly characteriftic of this difeafe, and diftinguithes it 
from every other fpecies of paronychia. ‘This is, a violent pain 
which the patient complains of in the internal condyl of the humeris, 


-and which happens in confequence of the two mufcles, called pro- 


fundus and fublimis, terminating in the flexor tendons of the fingers, 
which are the parts immediately affected in this complaint, 
The beft drefling for this kind of whitloe when opened, is oil of 


‘turpentine, or fome fuch ftimulating and f{pirituous dreffing. Grealy 


and unctuous compofitions generally increafe the evil, and fhould 


only be ufed_as retentives to other dreflings. 


4. The fourth fpecies of whitle, is when the matter is formed 


under the periofteum, between that and the bone, or in the body of 


the bone itlelf, In this, the pain is much more deep feated, and is 
not felt at the internal condyl of the humerus, as in the former {pe- 


cies. » The pain is very violent, but, in the beginning, not quite fo: 


much fo as in the third kind. .The fwelling and tenfion of the 


finger are much lefs; and are, in general, contined to the part itfelf; 
‘but the pain foon increafes fo as to bring on fever-and delirium as in 
‘the fore-mentioned cafe. ‘The finger frequently becomes livid, and 
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is covered with little blifters containing a bloody ferum, and threat=. —~ 
ening a mortification. — . DEES EE ae 
This is a cafe which demands the furgeon’s utmoft fagacity and’ 
fefolution; yet we may venture to fay, if thefe be properly exerted, 
that the refult will generally be the prefervation of the finger, which: 
otherwife would infallibly be loft. When a violent pain therefore 
rages at the extremity of the finger, caufing fever and delirium, 
though there may be no other fymptoms to lead us; we are war- 
ranted in plunging a biftoury (in by the fide of the finger, to avoid 
the tendons) through the periofteum, and down'to the bone, This. — 
1s frequently done to very great advantage, and in fuch inftanees the: 
' furgeon perhaps will give vent to a fingle drop of brown-coloured’ 
matter or purulent fanies; and this well-timed operation will com- 
_imonly be fufficient to eafe the patient, and remove all the violent 
symptoms which may have been induced. CS Ct coe ae 
“The inexperienced practitioner will be apt to feel doubtful as to. 
the propriety of attempting -this operation, from the uncertainty of 
meeting with and giving iffue to matter. But fome have confidently 
- affured us, that, whether matter be formed or not (in which how- 
ever none can well be miftaken), the relief will be the fame; fo that «— 
nothing ought to deter us from the undertaking. Yh ORB eno 
If it fhould be found, that the incifion recommended does not 
produce the defired efe& within four-and-twenty hours, and that the 
diforder fhould continue raging with as much. violence as ever, the — 
amputation of the finger muft take piace, and’as we are certain that. 
we muft come to that at laft, the fooner we do it the better ; for we 
hall thorten the duration of the difeafe much by it, fince all the 
violent fymptoms will ceafe almoft immediately upon the amputation 
of the finger, and therefore the patient will be relieved much fooner, 
than if we had' waited the event of the difeafe.” 2 
- There is an inftance upon record of this being done without the 
affiftance of a furgeon. A miller, feized with a whitloe of the third 
{pecies, had fuffered fo cruelly for a fortnight, that he was grown 
quite furious with the pain, The inflammation of his finger had ~ 
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extended to the bend of the arm, and-even to the arm-pit, where — 
‘fome very painful tumors began to be formed. In this fituation he 
was refolved, without confulting any one, to cut off his finger with — 23, 
_ahatehet. He placed the inftrument a little below the articulation 
of the firft with the fecond phalanx, and ordered his wife to ftrike 
‘upon it, which the, from fear of her hufband’s defperate fituation, as 
well as from the hope of putting an end to his torment, executed, 
From that infant, all the fymptoms were afluaged, the tumors began a 
to difperfe, and ina very few days all the pain was ‘gone, and the % | 
patient experienced no kind of inconvenience during the reft of the _ 
cure. A methodical incifion, however, made by a furgeon, might, 
“perhaps, have afforded as much relief, and the finger might alfo have — 
been iaved. if | EROS a 
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~ The neceffity and utility of early opening in the two laft {pecies 


___ of whitloe, is confirmed by another circumftance, which experience 


enables us. to affert with fome degree of confidence. When, after 


‘having made a deep incifion into thefe parts, with an intent to let. 


out matter, ithas fo happened that no matter has followed the inci+ 
fon, it has been known, notwithftanding, to flow pleéntifully on the 
following day, from the orifice... On this latter fpecies of whitloe - 
Mr. Latta:has the following very judicious remarks. 
Should the. bone of the phalanx prove to be carious, it muft be 
removed, as this will prevent any of thofe fevere fymptoms that muft 
_ otherwife unavoidably take place. In cafes of this kind, where the’ 
bone is found carious: for any confiderable length, we muft-inftantly | 


take itaway altogether, laying open the finger from one end of the 


edifeafed phalanx tothe other. “Thus, the patient will be freed from 
the feverity of the pain, and will likewife retain, in fome meafure, 
even more than could be expected, the ufe of the joint; while, if he 
‘wait for exfoliation, the furgeon will certainly be difappointed, and 
the difeafe, inftead of being cured, may be attended with the lofs of 
the next phalanx, or even of the finger itfelf. 

In performing this operation, the following circumftances muft be 
attended to. ‘The wound, as has already been faid, muft be enlarged 
the whole length of the difeafed phalanx, when, with the point of a 
very finall round-edged fcalpel, we muft remove any portion of li- 
gament or tendinous matter which adheres. . But if the caries has 

gone to'a very great length before the furgeon is called, the bone 
_ may be taken away at once bya pair of forceps, after having made 
an incifion through the joint. ‘The pain in this operation is, indeed, 
very fevere; but it will be followed by immediate eafe. After the 
bone is removed, we mutt interpofe, between the edges of the wound, 
a flip of linen fpread with emollient ointment, to prevent the upper 
parts from coalefcing before the granulations have {prung up from 
the bottom. Thus, every fpecies of paronychia may be cured,‘ but 
with the lofs of the nail in almoft all cafes... However, this 1s not 
‘attended with any material inconvenience, as nature never fails to 
- fupply another, forming a preternatural hardnefs until this is accom- 
plifhed. What follows is an inftance of the efficacy of the method 
above recommended, and which fhews in a remarkable manner how 


- neceflary'it is to remove the bones:of the finger as foon as they be- 


come carious. Mr. Latta relates’ the following cafe E 

“ J, Fya man of 54 years of age, had a ftroke with an hammer 
upon the very point of his firft finger of the left hand, which was 
followed by extreme pain, fwelling, and inflammation, in that joint. 
As the difeafe ftill continued to increaie, the furgeon thought. proper, 
gn twelve days after the injury was received, to amputate the lalt 
joint of the finger. ut, on the very firtt drefling after this opera- 
‘tion had been performed, the inflammation was. found.to. have per- 
yaded the whole finger to the metacarpal.bone, and an opening jhad 
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taken place on the fecond phalanx, the whole. of the teguinént 
mortified, and, in three weeks after, floughed off completely, leav~ _ 
ing the bone quite bare, fo that it became necefflary to remove it. ~ 
« Yet, upon taking off the bone of the laft phalanx, it was found 
that the difeafe had invaded the metacarpal bone alfo ; though, as the 
affection was but flight, it was hoped, that, by care’and attention, 
the bone. might be faved. But, inftead of this, the painy infamma- 
tion, and other bad fymptoms, continued to increafe ; the whole ins 
‘teguments, with which the metacarpal bone was covered, became 
inflamed, thickened, and of a ‘livid colour, as far as the articulation _ 
with the bones of the wrift ; befides which, a finus randown between 
the integuments and bone for about two inchesand an half, which was 
alfo laid open; in order to allow the bone to exfoliate; another open- — 
ing being made in the infide of the hand to allow of a free difcharge 
of matter. In about four weeks after, during which time the fore 
had become worfe and worfe, the patient was-put under my care. I 
found the metacarpal bone carious, and enlarged, and fuch a fevere 
fwelling, pain, and rednefs, over the whole hand, that there was great 
reafon to fear.an amputation of the whole would be neceflary, unlefs 
this bone could be taken away. The patient having willinglycon- _ 
fented toany thing which had a chance of faving his hand, the ope- 
ration was performed in the following manner. Having feated him _ 
ona chair, the fore arm and hand were laid upon a thin pillow upon 
a table, and an incifion- made from the wrift joint, immediately from _ 
the articulation with the bores of the-wrift, along the whole courfe — 
of the bone. © The fkin, cellular fubftance, &c. were then diflected _ 
with the greateft care, from both fides of the bone, throughout the _ 
whole length of it; and the bone being. thus freed from every ad- ~ 
hering part, whether mufcular. or tendinous, I opened the capfula _ 
“of the joint with a fharp lancet-pointed fcalpel; but, in doing this, ~ 
though the utmoft care was ufed, I could not avoid dividing the ar= | 
terial arch which is formed by the junction of the ulnar, radial, and | 
interofleous arteries. 1 inftantly took up.one end of this with the . 
tenaculum ; but finding it impofible to take up the other, either 
with the tenaculum or needle, on account of its being fo far re- — 
tracted, I applied feveral pieces of agaric, filling the wound at this 
part with folded pieces of caddice rifing a little above.the furface of 
the wound. All along the other parts of the wound its fides were — 
brought together, and pieces of linen, fpread with emollient oint- 
ment, put over the top of it, with fome dry pledgets above all, and > 
the dreflings kept on by a roller put pretty hara round the hand, in 
order to comprefs the artery, and prevent’ any haemorrhage. Bye. 
means of ananodyne draught, with forty drops of laudanum, he had a } 
good nights’ reft, but, next morning, complained very much of pain 
in his hand from the tightnefs of the bandage. ‘This being cutal- 
-moft quite through, he got confiderable eafe however, as the pain | 
- till continued fevere, I ordered the whole hand, drefings and all, to a 
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be immerfed in a folution of fugar of lead, three times a-day, for 


upwards of an hour at atime. By this, and the ufe of an anodyne, 
the pain abated ; and, on the fourth day, when the wound was looked 
at, almoft one half of it appeared to be united. That part of the 
dreffings, however, which was next the wrift, was not meddled | 
with, for fear of renewing the hemorrhagy. The hand was then 
drefled as before, and the fomentations renewed ; but, as the patient 


_ was now greatly weakened by the exceflive difcharge, and the many 


Operations he had-undergone, it was judged proper to allow him a 
more nourifhing diet than formerly, with a few glafles of wine 
daily. In ten days from the operation, all the dreflings were thrown 
out of the wound, which now looked well; and the fides of it were 
brought exactly together, and fecured in that pofture, by a flannel 


roller. In twenty-two days from the operation it was completely 


~ healed ; and it has continued fo for two years, during which he has 


worked at his bufinefs of an-edge-tool maker as before.’’ 
From what occurred in this cafe, it is evident that it was of great 


~ufe to the patient to heal a part of the wound by the firft intention, 


Pa 


to alleviate the inflammation, by immerfing the hand in a fedative 
fomentation, and to exhibit opiates. : ‘ 


Secr. VI. Of CHILBLAINs. 


This well-known difeafe is produced by exceffive cold applied to 
the extremities, and efpecially if the part affected with cold has been 
too fuddeitly afterwards expofed to heat. Chilblains are moft com- 
mon in the heels, but they fometimes appear on the fingers, toes, 
arms, hands, or feet, or even on the tips of the nofe and ears. They 
are inflammatory tumors, attended with heat, rednefs, fhooting 


pains, and great itching, and in fome habits the limbs alfo fwell 


coniiderably, and the {kin burfts in feveral parts of them, difcharg- 
ing athin fetid matter. Thefe fymptoms particularly take place in 
the heels, the integuments of which are apt to mortify and flough 
off, leaving always very ill conditioned ulcers behind. Before thefe 


make their appearance, the parts generally aflume a livid colour, and 


are covered with large veficles fimilar to” thofe produced in a- 
{calded part. . “ae Ge pues 
Thefe troublefome fwellings being occafioned by the application 
of too great a degree of cold to parts of the body where the circula- . 
tion is moft languid, the fymptoms muft of courfe differ very mate- 


a 
_ rially, according to the nature of the part affected, as well as the 


ftrength of the patient, and the degree of cold applied. Children, 
or thofe below puberty, are moft fubject to chilblains, as well from 
the laxity of their fibres, as from their being. more frequently ex- 
pofed to thofe caufes which produce them; and thofe who, gine 
once been fubjeét to fuch complaints are always liable, uniefs the 
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| greateft care be token, by keeping the parts dry and warm, to have 


them again. At times, however, when’ the extremities have been 
expofed to long and fevere cold, it will be impoffible, by any care or 
attention, to prevent the difeale.. As foon, therefore, as any fien of 
it is perceived, if any fnow is to be had, the parts ought to be well 


‘rubbed within a-room without a fire ; or, if fnow cannot be got, we __ 


mutt take ice, or the coldeft water we can find, into which the parts 
are to be plunged for a few minutes, and then gently, but perfeCly, 
diied, after being taken out of the water. Thefe remedies -will 
fometimes prevent the difeafe from going to any length ; but, fhould 
it happen otherwife, or the chilblains have appeared before the fur- 
geon is called, we may apply, on linen rags, the following folution: » 
(No. 49.) 2%. Ammonia muriate unc. fs. rid | 
Aceti diftillat. unc. vi. ‘ 

hy. Fads et Fiat folutio. | “aU 3 

Or, the following, which is ftill more to be relied on: 
(No. 50.) K. Aluminis drach. ij. : Op tine 
OS Aceti unc. vi. «heals aa 

Sp. vini. ret. unc. ij. Fiat folutio. © 

Electricity, rubbing the parts with oil of turpentine, or camphor 
ated oil, or volatile liniment, may be alfo of ufe. . But it muft be 
remarked, that, unlefs the patient can be perfuaded to keep the parts 
affected dry and warm during frofty weather, almoft no application 
_ that can be ufed will be of any fervice. As this complaint, when 
violent, feems always to arife from fome’ defe& of circulation, or 
laxity of fibres, general tonics promife to be of fervice as a pre- 


/ 


ventive. The fea or fhower bath are very efficacious in this way; and, 


if thefe be begun about the middle of September, and perfevered in 
for feveral weeks, there will be much lefs danger of chilblains dur- 


_ ing the enfuing feafon thanif no fuch thing had been ufed. But, in 


café of ulcerations, which are common in young people who gene- 
rally neglect the difeafe, we muft avoid either relaxing ointments, or 


emollient poultices, for both thefe have a tendency to promote the, 


growth of fungous flefh; with which thefe ulcers are. conftantly 
overrun. Inftead of this, the whole’ furface of the ulcer muft be 
deftroyed by lunar’ cauftic; and, after the efchar has floughed off, 


‘we muft drefs the fore in the moft imple manner. « If the cauftic’ 


has reached,fo deep as to deftroy the whole of the difeafed fkin down 
to the cellular fubftance, there will be no danger of the parts filling 
up with found fleth. - 4s CS RL pales A 

Tn Scotland chilblains are-exceedingly common among the coun- 


try people, whofe heels they’ generally affect. They produce fungous — 
ulcerations; and it is a very common remedy,to deftroy the fungous ~ 


flefh at once bya hot iron, which not only effectually removes* the 


complaint for that time, but it never afterwards returns in that 
place. Inthe northern parts they apply alum beat up with the 
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“white of an egg, and put on a pledget. of tow, and this with ne 
{mall benefit to the patient. | | } 


4 
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sect. VII. Of Conrusions and SPRAINS. 

Contufions of the integuments and mufcles produce pain, fwelling, 
and inflammation, and thefe, in feme cafes, may extend toa confider- 
able degree ; but in general they are lefs violent than what take 
piace in cafes of {prains of ligaments or tendons; for in thefe there 
is frequently a total lofs of motion for many weeks, and. fometimes 
for years, if proper attention be not paid. An effufion of fluids al- 
_ ways fucceeds the injury, which feems to be, for the moft part, of a 

ferous nature, as the fkin ufually retains its natural colour; fome- 
times the tumefied parts are of a deep red, or leaden colour, owing 
to a rupture of fome vellels.conveying red blood, ; 

In the treatment of contufions and fprains, thefe circumftances re- 
quire attention: 1. To endeavour to prevent the {welling as far as 
is practicable ; 2. To employ thofe remedies afterwards which are 
known to be moft powerful in preventing or removing inflamma- | 
tion; 3. To reftore {trength to the joint after the fymptoms have . 
been fubdued. In contufions of the cellular fubftance, and even of the 
mufcles, the effufed fluids are commonly foon abforbed; but in 
fprains of the tendons or ligaments, a very troublefome, painful 
thicknefs of the injured parts is apt to continue for a great length of 
time, and in fome inftances even for life. | . 

It is neceflary, therefore, to. obviate. thefe fymptoms as foon as 
poffible ; and for this purpofe, cold aftringent applications, as water, | 
vinegar, &c: are mod commonly ufed. Others again, with a view 
to relax the parts fully, make ufe of water as hot as the patient. can 
bearit. By immerfing the injured part in thefe immediately after 
the injury is received, the effufion will at leaft be fomewhat obviated. 
When the painis exceffive, opiates become neceflary. On the cure 
of thefe accidents, Mr. Latta makes the following remarks. 

In the treatment ef {prains, it is the firft bufinefs of a furgeoa to 
examine whether the joint has received any other injury, or if there 
is reafon to believe that the ligaments hayeonly been ftretched in. 
fuch a vivlent manner as to lacerate fome of the blood-veflels, and 
«fray the tone of the abforbents, and thus render them paralytic, 
avd incapable of executing their o!hce for a time, If any of the 
~ nes of the joint are found to be difplaced, they maft be reduced, . 
»ceording to the-methods already laid down ; after which, the joint 
i. iaftantly to be immerfed in a veifel of water as hot as the patient 
can,bear it, the heat always under 112° of Fahrenheit, by which 
means {uch a relaxation will take place in the veflels of the parts 
immerfed, as will allow the quantity of effufed or ftagnating fluid to 
* VOL. IL. mee 
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‘pafs on almoft as freely as before ; and that, whether it be blood, or 
any other, the vis a tergo being ftill {ufRciént for that purpofe, every — 
though the vefiels through which they pafs have been much injured. 
In this way, the fudden and ver great {welling and tenfion, which 
take place inimédiately after the injury, are aloft completely pre- 
vented. After the limb has thus been immerfed for a fufficient time 
<in the water, a number of leeches (in an adult, who has received a 
violent ftrain, not leis than a dézen), ought to be applied; and 
“after they have dropped off, unlefs the pain of the difeafed limb be 
‘very great, it ought again to be immerfed in warm water of the fame 
heat as before, by which the bleeding will be promoted ; and fome-~ 
times, in cafés of violent fprains, it is of fervice to take away a great 
‘quantity. The bleeding being ftopped, we muft place the limb upon ~ 
a pillow in the moft ealy pofture ; the patient is to have an opiate, 
and the joint fhould be covered with f{everal folds of flannel, moif- — 
_ tened with a faturnine folution. But, if the inflathmation and pain 
‘fhould not decreafé in twelve hours, of fhould increafe within that 
period, we ought again to apply the leeches and warm moift cloths 
cas before. Rites CEE eae 
' In very violent fprains. of the wrift, it will be found of great fer- 
“Vice to fupport the arm and hand by a {plint, reaching from the point 
ofthe finger to the elbow, and of fuflicient beeadth to cover the under 
half of the arm. Another of equal breadth ought to be applied to 
the outfide, pafling over the wrift to the middle of the metacarpal | 
bones. ‘The fplints ought to be well moiftened in a folution of : 
vitriolated zinc, and ought to be kept firm'in their places, by means. — 
-of a flannel roller put. round thé arm ; and all the dreffings, aS well — 
as the arm itfelf, ought to be kept conftantly moift with the folution. 
‘If ftill che patient be not relieved in eighteen or twenty hours, we — 
‘muft not hefitate at applying the leeches a thitd time, as well aS the _ 
“other medicines perfevered in, until he recovers. If he is plethoric, 
'- he ought to be freely purged every fecond day, and to have his _ 
‘draught every night at bed-time 3 and if this courfe be perfevered in — 
for three days, Mr. Latta affirms that the patient will not have any 
‘complaint in the affected joint on the morning of the fourth. He — 
recommends, however, the ufé of the volatile camphorated liniment; — 
_» eehaffing the limb well ‘with-it three times a-day, by which every _ 
- degree of {welling which might remain after the pain is gone will : 
- rapidly decreafe, until; in the courfe of chree weeks at moft, no de- — 
“gree of f{tiffnefsy pain, or fwelling, will remain, and the only com- 
plaint will be weaknefs, which a fhort time will alfo remove. ‘a 
Where the application of leeches is not attempted, one of the beft _ 
- wand eafieft. rémedies for a violent {prain’is\a poultice made with vi- — 
~ «megar, thickened with ctumbs of byéad and linfeed meal, and applied — 
“cold. After the inflammation and fwelling have fomewhat fubfided, 
«the following liniment willbe of fervice: i 
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(No.g1..) BE Solutionis faponis moll. unc.ij. 

} ; Agquz ammoniz pure drach. ij. mifce. 
When the joint requires ftrengthening, it may be done by pouring 
very cold water upon the part from the {pout of a_teakettle, increaf- - 
ing every day the height from whence it: is let fall; and, after each 
bathing, the joint muft be rolled up with a narrow flannel bandage 
appliedall round, beginning to roll fram below upwards, and making 
the preflure always equal over the whole {urface. | | 


Secr. VII. Of Tumors on the NERvEs. 


Thaugh none of our fyftems of furgery have included difeafes of - 

this defeription, we have the authority of an account of an uncom- _ 
mon tumor, formed in one of the axillary nerves, by Mr. Everard 
Home, to juftify our giving the fubject a place here. : 

“ There is a particular fpecies of tumor,’ fays Mr. Home, 
«‘ met with in the neck, and probably in other fituations, which is 
contained in a cyft, but is only loofely attached to it; yet gene- 
rally over the whole furface by blood veffels and cellular membrane. 
The tumor is of a yellowifh white colour, and refembles fomewhat 
in its appearance and confiftence the human kidney. Its internal 
ftru@ure is fometimes the fame throughout; but where it has been 
allowed to increafe to a confiderable fize, fome parts appear more 
compact than the reft. 

_ « This fpécies of tumor muft have been frequently met with. It 
is, therefore, unneceflary to take up more time in giving a particular 
defcription of it. The reafon for mentioning it here is, to compare 
it with an incyfted tumor of a rarer kind; and to point out, that in 
its removal it is unneceflary to do inore than divide the membranous 
covering, and difengage it by the finger. ‘The parts will afterwards 
heal very kindly, and may be united by the firft intention, if proper 
means are taken for that purpofe. This 1 am enabled to ftate from 
‘repeated experience. 

« I have lately met with a tumor inclofed in a nerve, fo very 
fimilar both in external appearance and internal ftructure to that juit 
defcribed, that I muft confider them as differing only in fituation. 
This tumor from its conneétion with the nerve produces tymptoms 
peculiar to itfelf. It may, therefore, be confidered in this point of 
view as adiftinét difeafe; and as it is a very uncommon one, I fhall - 
give a particular defcription of the cafes which I have met with, and 
an account of the operation for its removal. a 

« A lady, 22 years of age, had a tumor on the outfide of the biceps 
mufcle of the right arm, juit below the middle. It was of the tize 
of a fmal) pullets’ egg, of an elliptical form, and moveaole in the 
furrounding parts, but principaily ina lateral direction. 1£ was ex~ 
tremely painful when any thing prefled againit it, which made her 
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very careful in defending it from external accident. It had been — 
feveral years in arriving at this fize, but was now increafing more 
rapidly, which induced her to fubmit to have it removed. The 
operation was performed by Mr. Hunter, in which I affifted him. | 
In the operation, handling the tumor, or moving it from its place, 
gave the moft excruciating pain. When the tumor was fully ex- 
poled, it had a {mooth fhining external furface, and terminated at its 
upper and lower ends in a ftrong white chord, which proved to be 
the mufculo-cutaneous nerve. Upon cutting into the tumor, it was 
difcovered to be inclofed in the nerve. This difcovery was not 
made till the tumor had been every-where laterally diflected from , 
the furrounding parts. {t was, therefore, thought prudent to remove _ 
the whole by dividing the nerve at the two ends of the tumor. The 
artery belonging to the nerve bled fo freely, that it became neceflary 
to.apply aligature on both the cut ends of the nerve, as the artery 
itfelf could not be got at. An attempt was made to heal the wound ‘ 
by the firft intention, which did not fucceed; but it got well as foon 
as wounds of that fize ufually do, by fuppuration and granulation. - 
“The patient loft the ufé of her forefinger and thumb, and there. was 
a numbnefs in all the parts fupplied by that nerve. ‘The fkin which 
covered them was unufually tough and dry, and the cuticle came off 
in {mall feales. , Before the operation, the pain was not confined to | 
‘the tumor, but extended to all thefe parts. On examining the tumor, — 
it was found that three inches in length of the nerve had been re- 
moved; that it was divided into two portions, each of them. very 
much flattened, and pafling over two ‘oppofite fides of the tun 
‘There was alfo a nervous expanfion not’ thicker than a common — 
“membrane, which completely invefted the whole of the tumor ; and 
_ when that was divided, it could be readily feparated every-where, 
except at the extremities, where the connection was fomewhat - 
ftrongeré 7, } Hs, aah a 
‘* When the tumor was divided, and the cut furface accurately — 
examined, it had the appearance, in the centre, of ferpentine nervous — 
fibres running in the courfe of the nerve. hele were feparated 
‘from each other, and the interftices filled up with the fubftance of — 
the tumor ; but that part of the tumor which was exterior to thefe 
fibres had fomething of a radiated ftruéture.” i ey 
“¢ Peter Coillot, a Frenchman, 3 years of age, was admitted a 
patient under mycarein St. George’s hofpital, July 13, 1796, with _ 
a tumor, which was fituated in the middle of the hollow, between the _ 
two folds of the armpit. When the arm was hanging down, it pro- 
jected very little; but when the arm was raifed, it became very pro- 
_ minent, that pofition of the parts bringing the tumor forward. It — 
_ admitted of lateral niotion, which was, however, very confined, being 
~ juft fufficient to afcertain that it had no firm conneétion with the 
- parts behind, | ae +S heap ik 
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-.© The firft fymptom which he. felt. was a darting pain in the*fin-’ 
gers of thathand. his came on in July, 1795, and increafed from 
that time; but the tumor in the arm-pit was not difcovered till June, 
1706, and was then as large as a {mall pullets’ egz. When he came 
into the hofpital, it was more than double that fize.. The pain he 
felt in the tumor and in the arm was very fevere. This was very 
much increafed by any preflure againft the tumor. | 

“ Its relative fituation to the great nerves and blood veffels, its 
obfcure motion, and the uncommon degree of .pain which it occa- 
fioned, were unfavourable circumftances for an operation. I was 
therefore induced to try avariety of means to relieve the fymptoms, 
but thefe proving ineffectual, and. the pain becoming worfe, the 
removal of the tumor feemed to be the only means left that could 
a him a chance of getting well. To this the man moft chearfully 


fubmitted, as he declared that his prefent fufferings were infup- 
portable. | 


“ During the operation, the arm was raifed as high as poffible to 


’ bring the tumor fully in view. Upon dividing the fkin and the 


fi 
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cellular membrane, the firft objeét which prefented itfelf was the 
axillary vein f{tretched over the anterior furface of the tumor. This 
was drawn to one fide, and retained in that fituation. When the 
tumor was laid bare, it was found tobhave afmooth external furface, 
and the end next to the arm terminated in a {trong white chord. 
When this was pulled, it did not give pain-in the part itfelf, but the 
arm felt over ftretched, and gave him the greateft uneafinefs. This 
ircumftance brought to my recolleétion the cafe of the young lady 
ve related, and led me to confider this to be fimilar to it. I 
therefore cut through the external covering of the tumor, which 


was only a thin membrane, and diflected off a confiderable portion 


ofit. This enabled me with the finger to detach the remainder of 
the tumor from its covering, and entirely to difengage it, upon 
which it was immediately expelled by the action of the furrounding 
mufcles. No hemorrhage enfued, and the parts were fuperficially 
drefled. The patient immediately after the operation felt relieved 
from the diftrefling fymptoms he before complained of. 

« The tumor was of a yellowifh white colour, about three inches 


and half long, two inches thick, and of an oval form. When cut 


through, it was found to confit of a whitifh very firm fubftance ; in 
the centre of which there was a very obfcure fibrous ftructure ; and 


ttowards the outer furface the texture was indiftinaly radiated. The 


day after the operation, the patient was free from pain, and could 
move his fingers without uneafinefs. He continued going on well 
till the fourth day, when he loft his appetite, had an unufual heat in 
his fkin, and his pulfe exceeded its natural frequency. On the fifth 
day he was nearly in the fame ftate; on the fixth his pulfe was quick, 
and had a fharpnefs in the ftroke. _ His fkin felt hotter than before, 
and he had a preternatural thiyft ; his {pirits were depreffed, and he 
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felt seiticted that he fhould nod recover. “On the next day in the : 


forenoon he died. iy, 
- On examining the parts after death, the tumor was Pa: to 


have been incafed in one of the large nerves. which form the axillary 1 


plexus: the principal fubftance of ‘the nerve patied along the pofte- 


rior furface of the tumor. There were alfo fome other branches 


_much flattened, and as it were imbedded.in the nervous expanfion 


furrounding the tumor. The cyft was now much contraéted, and 
more than four times thicker than at the time of the operation. Jz 


confequence of having been inflamed, the cavity was lined with coague - 


lated lymph, and almott filled with coagulated blood, as fuppuration 


had not completely taken place. The. inflammation and fwelling © 


had extended fome way into the furrounding parts, which were alfo 
confolidated into one mafs, and with difficulty feparated . by: dif 
fection. 


“ The other parts of the body were found in.a natural flate, fa 


that there was no evident caufe of death but what arofe froma con- 
fiderable degree of inflammation upon the fubftance of a large nerve 
for three. chee in length, which alfo affeCted the other nerves” of 
the plexus. 


< A fimilar tumor had formed i in one of the other nerves, tise was 


much fmaller in fize. -Lt lay direétly between the. axillary artery and 


the tumor which had been removed. In this fituation it prevented __ 


the pulfation of that artery from being felt during the time of the Ope 
ration, which I. was before at a lofs to account for. | 
© The ftruQure of this tumor was exa@ly fimilar to that fre 


the arm of the young lady, except that the nervous fibres in the centre 


were rather more diftin@ly feen, the fpiral direG@ion of the fibres. 
being readily diftinguifhed by the naked eye 5 in other refpects, it was 
exactly the fame.” "The want of diftin@nefs in thofe of the larger 
tumor may therefore be reafonably fuppofed to be the effec of the 
increafe of fize by which they were rendered objcure. 


“ From. thefe cafes we-are enabled to afcertain the fym toms pecu | 


liar to tumors in the fubjiance of nerves, and to form a Ju gment re- 
ipecting the mode of removing them. » 

“© They may be difinguifhed from other tumors by a pain which i 1s 
felt in the direétion of the tumor, and in the part beyond it, even at 


the time when the tumor itfelfis moveable laterally in the. futrounde 4a 


ing parts. ‘I’hey may be alfo diftinguifhed by the motion of the 
tumor, being chiefly in a lateral direction, but not in the. dire@ion 
of the nerve to any extent ; and by the attempt to produce this Jon- 
gitudinal motion, being attended with confiderable pain. 


“ In the removal of fuuch tumors, we find that fo. far as we are ~ 


juftined in drawing conclufions from two inftances, the taking away 
three inches of a nerve is productive of lefs violent effets than are 
occafioned by indammation and Ns evens in the eae of the 
nerve for an equal extent, __ ur é is oie 
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TUMORS ON THE NERVES. 


; ‘The inflammation of a nerve, 
-affe& the general fyftem in a greate 
by aman unacquainted with pathol 


55! 


like that of a tendon, appears to. 
r degree than would be expected, 
ogy, from the little feverity of the 


_ fymptoms, or fenfation in the part affected,” 
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END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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